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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


IT  is  the  design  of  this  liistory  to  trace  the  progress 
and  development*  of  the  British  Constitution, 
during  a  period  of  one  hundred  years ;  and  to  illustrate 
every  material  change, — whether  of  legislation,  custom, 
or  policy, — by  which  institutions  have  been  improved, 
and  abuses  in  the  government  corrected. 

The  accession  of  George  III.  presents  no  natural 
boundary  in  constitutional  history :  but  former  reigns 
have  already  been  embraced  in  the  able  survey  of 
Mr.  Hallam ;  and  frequent  allusions  are  here  made  to 
events  of  an  earlier  period,  connected  with  the  inquiries 
of  the  present  work. 

In  considering  the  history  of  our  mixed  government, 
we  are  led  to  study  each  institution  separately,  to  mark 
its  changes,  and  observe  its  relations  to  other  powers 
and  influences  in  the  State.  With  this  view,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  a  strictly  chrono- 
logical narrative,  and  to  adopt  a  natural  division  of 
leading  subjects.  If  this  arrangement  should  appear 
occasionally  to  involve  an  incomplete  view  of  particular 
events,  and  repeated  references  to  the  same  period, 
under  diflerent  aspects ;  I  trust  it  will  be  found,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  convenient  and  instructive.    The  form 
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of  ibe  iroit  15  do:  the  less  iisioric&L  Each  inquiry 
is  puivjtd  UiT^vjgh  :»-j:  tie  entire  oeErjiy;  but  is 
sej/araied  fr'.-m  oMit-emp^raiy  iirddeits*  which  more 
pr«:»perlv  fka  uiider  other  dirisons. 

The  pT>tseiiit  volume  embraces  a  hisioiy  of  the  pre- 
rogatire?,  ii:5ueDOc',  and  revenues  of  the  Crown :  and 
of  the  ojCiFtirjtion.  pc^wers,  fiinctions,  and  p."*htical 
KJiiiozis  of  b:*th  Houses  of  ParliamenL  The  seo.-^nd 
volume  will  comprise, —  among  other  constimtional 
subjects. — a  history  of  party :  of  the  press,  and  poli- 
tical agitation :  of  the  Church,  and  of  dvil  and  religious 
L'bertv.  It  will  conclude  with  a  eeneral  review  of  our 
legislation- — its  policy  and  results, — during  the  same 
pfrri^yL 

C</ijtiuuaIly  touching  upc»n  03ntre»verted  topics.  I  have 
eijdeavoured  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  spirit  and 
V/Ti^:  of  controversy.  But,  impressed  with  an  earnest 
^^^A'ivirnion  that  the  development  ctf  popular  liberties  has 
W.-n  fsafe  and  beneficial,  I  do  not  affect  to  disguise  the 
intfre^t  with  which  I  have  traced  it,  tlirough  all  the 
ev<^jtfi  of  hiiftorv.  Had  I  ^^ewed  it  with  distrust,  and 
deqx^ndency,  this  work  would  not  have  been  written. 

Tlie  pJicy  of  our  laws,  as  determined  by  successive 
Parliaments,  i?  s^j  far  accepted  by  statesmen  of  all 
partie«,  and  liy  most  unprejudiced  thinkers,  of  the 
pnr?ent  generation,  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  discuss  it 
ljjrtori^:ally,  mthout  entering  upon  the  field  of  party 
[K/liticrf.  Not  dealing  ^vith  the  cc»nduct  and  motives 
of  public  men,  I  have  been  under  no  restraint  in  ad- 
verting to  recent  measures,  in  order  to  complete  the 
annak^r^f  a  century  of  legislation. 

IjffJSJfftV  :  January  12,  1^1. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GROWTH   OF    THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    CROWN  :  —  ITS   SOURCES :  —  RE- 
STRICTIONS   ON    THE    PERSONAL    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    SOVEREIGN  :  — 

MINISTERIAL     RESPONSIBILITT  : ACCESSION    OF    GEORGE    III.:  — HIS 

RESOLUTION  TO  EXERCISE  A  LARGER  SHARE  OF  PERSONAL  INFLUENCE 
IN  THt  GOVERNMENT  :  —  HIS  POLICY,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  :  —  HIS 
RELATIONS  WITH   SUCCESSIVE   MINISTERS  DURING   HIS  REIGN. 

The  growth  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  at  a  period  Growth  of 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  government  by  enw^f  tiie 
prerogative  had  recently  been  subverted,  and  popular  <^^- 
rights  and  Uberties  enlarged,  attests  the  vital  power  of 
the  monarchy.  At  the  Eevolution,  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
the  Stuart  kings  finally  gave  way  to  parhamentary  go- 
vernment, with  ministerial  responsibiUty.  Such  a  change 
portended  the  subjection  of  future  kings  to  the  will  of 
Parliament ;  but  it  proved  no  more  than  a  security  for 
the  observance  of  the  law.  While  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  was  restrained  within  the  proper  limits 
of  the  constitution,  the  crown  was  shorn  of  none  of  its 
ancient  prerogatives ;  but  remained,  as  it  had  ever  been, 
the  source  of  all  power,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, — "  the 
fountain  of  honour," — the  first  and  paramount  institu- 
tion of  the  state.  Its  powers,  indeed,  were  now  ex- 
ercised by  ministers  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  was  no  longer  held  in  awe  by 
royal  prerogative.  Yet  so  great  were  the  attributes  of 
royalty,  and  so  numerous  its  sources  of  influence,  that, 
for  more  than  a  century  after  the  Eevolution,  it  prevailed 
over  the  more  popular  elements  of  the  constitution.    A 
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Parliament  representing  the  people  little  more  than  in 
name,  and  free,  in  great  measure,  from  the  restraint  of 
public  opinion, — which  had  not  yet  the  means  of  being 
intelHgently  formed,  or  adequately  expressed, — pro- 
moted the  views  of  rival  parties,  rather  than  tlie  interests 
of  the  people.  This  jDopular  institution,  designed  to 
control  the  crown,  was  won  over  to  its  side,  and  sliai'ed, 
w^hile  it  supported,  its  ascendency.  The  crown  now 
governed  "with  more  difficulty,  and  was  forced  to 
use  all  its  resources,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  au- 
tliority :  but  it  governed  as  completely  as  ever. 

Meanwliile  every  accession  to  the  greatness  of  tlie 
countiy,  favoured  the  influence  of  the  crown.  By  the 
increase  of  establishments  and  public  expenditure,  the 
means  of  patronage  were  multiplied.  As  the  people 
gi'cw  more  wealthy,  considerable  classes  appeared  in 
society,  wliose  sympathies  were  Avith  "  the  powei-s  that 
be,"  and  who  coveted  favours  which  the  crown  alone 
could  bestow.  And  thus  tlie  very  causes  wliicli  ulti- 
mately extended  the  power  of  the  people,  for  a  long 
time  served  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
ita  sources.  Vast  and  various  were  the  sources  of  this  influence. 
The  crown  bestowed  everything  which  its  subjects 
most  desired  to  obtain ;  honours,  dignities,  places  and 
prefeiTnents.  Such  a  power  reached  all  classes,  and 
swayed  constituents,  as  well  as  Parliaments.  The 
The  House  of  Lords  has  ever  been  more  closely  associated 

p^srage.      ^^,j^]^  |.j^^  crown  and  its  interests,  than  the  House  of 

Commons.  The  nobles  of  eveiy  land  are  the  support 
and  ornament  of  the  court :  and  in  England  they  are 
recognised  as  an  outwork  of  the  monarchy, — a  defence 
against  the  democratic  elements  of  our  institutions.  The 
entire  body  is  the  creation  of  the  crown.  The  tempoml 
l)eers,  or  their  ancestors,  have  all  been  ennobled  by  royal 
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favour:  many  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  dignity  in 
the  peerage;  and  others  aspire  to  such  an  elevation. 
A  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  an  object  of 
ambition  to  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers.  The  Spiritual 
Lords  owe  their  dignity  to  the  crown,  and  look  up 
to  the  same  source  of  power,  for  translation  to  more 
important  sees.  Nearly  all  the  highest  honours  and 
offices  are  engrossed  by  the  nobihty.  The  most  power- 
ful duke,  who  has  already  enjoyed  every  other  honour, 
still  aspires  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  lord-Ueu- 
tenancy  of  a  county, — an  office  of  feudal  grandeur, — 
confers  distinction  and  influence,  of  which  the  noblest 
are  justly  proud.^  Other  great  appointments  in  the 
state  and  royal  household  are  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
peers  and  their  families ;  while  a  large  proportion  of  the 
state  patronage  is  dispensed  by  their  hands.  Their 
rank  also  brings  them  within  the  immediate  reach  of 
court  favour  and  social  courtesies,  by  which  the  most 
eminent  peers  naturally  become  the  personal  friends  of 
the  reigning  sovereign.  Accordingly,  with  some  rare 
exceptions,  the  House  of  Lords  has  always  ranged 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  crown.  It  has  supported  tlie 
king  himself  against  his  own  ministers ;  it  has  yielded 
up  its  convictions  at  his  word ;  and  where  party  con- 
nexions have  brought  it  into  conflict  with  a  ministry 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  its  opposition 
has  been  feeble  or  compUant.*^  Nor  has  its  general 
support  of  the  throne  been  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
of  the  constitution. 

The  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  representing  the  The 
people,  are  assumed  to  be  independent  of  the  crown,  ^^™°^^"^- 

*  Thoughthe  office  of  Lord-Lieu-     sembles    the    ancient    dignity    of 
tenant  does  not  date  earlier  than     "Comes.** 

the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  re-        *  See  Chap.  V.,  Peers  and  Peer- 
age. 
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and  jealous  of  its  influence.  How  far  these  have  been 
their  actual  characteristics,  will  be  examined  hereafter  ^ : 
but  here  it  may  be  briefly  said,  that  until  the  reform  in 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  1832,  the  counties 
were  mainly  under  tlie  influence  of  great  and  noble 
faniiUes — as  they  still  are,  to  a  considerable  extent :  a 
large  proportion  of  the  boroughs  were  either  the  abso- 
lute property  of  peers  and  their  connexions,  or  entirely 
undcjr  their  control;  while  in  many  other  boroughs  the 
interest  of  the  government  was  paramount  at  elections. 
The  cities  and  large  towns  alone  had  any  pretensions 
to  independence.  Except  on  rare  occasions,  Avhen 
all  classes  were  animated  by  a  strong  pubhc  opinion, 
the  representation  of  the  people  and  popular  interests 
was  a  constitutional  theory,  rather  than  an  active  poli- 
tical force.  Had  there  been  no  party  distinctions, 
there  could  scarcely  have  been  an  ostensible  opposition 
to  any  ministers,  whom  the  king  might  have  chosen  to 
ai)point.  Members  of  Parliament  sought  eagerly  the 
patronage  of  the  crown.  Services  at  elections,  and 
support  in  Parhament,  were  rewarded  with  peerages, 
baronetcies,  offices  and  pensions.  Such  rewards  were 
openly  given:  the  consideration  was  avowed.  There 
were  other  secret  rewards  of  a  grosser  character,  which 
need  not  here  be  noticed.^  Nor  were  constituents 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  same  influence.  The  collec- 
tion and  expenditure  of  an  enormous  and  continually 
increasing  public  revenue  provided  inferior  places, 
— almost  without  number, — which  were  dispensed  on 
the  recommendation  of  members  supj^orting  the  go- 
vernment. Hence  to  vote  \vith  the  ministers  of  the 
day  was  the  sure  road  to  advancement :  to  vote  against 
them,  was  certain  neglect  and  proscription. 

»  /w/»YJ,  p.  272.  »  Infra,  p.  312. 
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To  these  sources  of  influence  must  be  added  the  J 
loyalty  of  the  British  people.     He  must  indeed  be  a  ^ 
bad  king,  whom  the  people  do  not  love.     Equally  re- 
markable are  their  steady  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
respect  for  authority.     Their  sympathies  are  generally 
on  the  side  of  the  government.     In  a  good  cause  their 
active  support  may  be  rehed  upon ;  and  even  in  a  bad 
cause,  their  prejudices  have  more  often  been  enlisted 
in  favour  of  the  government,  than  against  it.     How 
great  then,  for  good  or  for  evil,  were  the  powers  of  a 
British  sovereign  and  his  ministers.     The  destitiies  of  a 
great  people  depended  upon  their  wisdom,  nearly  as 
much  as  if  they  had  wielded  arbitrary  power- 
But  while  these  various  sources  of  influence  con-  j 
tinned  to  maintain   the   poUtical   ascendency  of  the  J 
crown,  the  personal   share  of  the   sovereign  in   the  ^ 
government  of  the  country  was  considerably  restricted,  e 
William  HL,  the  most  able  statesman  of  his   day, 
while  representing  the  principles  of  the  Eevolution, 
was  yet  his  own  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  conducted 
negotiations  abroad,  and  commanded  armies  in   the 
field.     But  henceforward  a  succession  of  sovereigns  less 
capable  than  William,  and  of  ministers  gifted   with 
extraordinary  abihty  and  force  of  character,  rapidly  re- 
duced to  practice  the  theory  of  ministerial  responsibility. 

The  government  of  the  state  was  conducted,  through-  i 
out  all  its  departments,  by  ministers  responsible  to  [ 
Parliament  for  every  act  of  their  administration, — 
without  whose  advice  no  act  could  be  done  —  who 
could  be  dismissed  for  incapacity  or  failure,  and 
impeached  for  political  crimes ;  and  who  resigned 
when  their  advice  was  disregarded  by  the  crown, 
or  their  pohcy  disapproved  by  Parliament.  With 
ministers   thus  responsible,  "the  king  could  do  no 
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wrong."  The  Stuarts  had  strained  prerogative  so  far, 
that  it  had  twice  snapped  asunder  in  their  hands. 
They  had  exercised  it  personally,  and  were  held 
personally  responsible  for  its  exercise.  One  had  paid 
the  penalty  with  his  head :  another  with  his  cro^vn ; 
and  tlieir  family  had  been  proscribed  for  ever. 
But  now,  if  the  prerogative  was  strained,  ministers 
were  condemned,  and  not  the  kuig.  If  the  people 
cried  out  against  the  government,  —  instead  of  a  revo- 
lution, there  was  merely  a  change  of  ministry.  In- 
stead of  dangerous  conflicts  between  the  crown  and 
Parliament,  there  succeeded  struggles  between  rival 
paities  for  parliamentary  majorities  ;  and  the  successful 
party  wielded  all  the  power  of  the  state.  Upon  mi- 
nisters, therefore,  devolved  the  entire  burthen  of  pubhc 
affairs  :  they  relieved  the  crown  of  its  cares  and  perils, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  appropriated  nearly  all  its 
authority.  The  king  reigned,  but  his  ministers  governed. 
Kings  of  To  an  ambitious  prince,  this  natural  result  of  consti- 
ofHMiover  t^^onal  government  could  not  fail  to  be  distasteful ;  but 
the  rule  of  the  House  of  Hanover  had  hitherto  been  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  its  development.  With  George  I. 
and  George  11.,  Hanoverian  pohtics  had  occupied  tlie 
first  place  in  their  thoughts  and  affections.  Of  English 
politics,  English  society,  and  even  the  English  language, 
they  knew  little.  Tlie  troublesome  energies  of  Parlia- 
ment were  an  enigma  to  them  ;  and  they  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  tlie  ascendency  of  able  ministers  who  had 
suj^pressed  rebellions,  and  crushed  pretenders  to  their 
crown,  —  who  had  triumphed  over  parUamentary  oppo- 
sition, and  had  borne  all  the  burthen  of  the  government. 
Left  to  the  indulgence  of  their  own  personal  tastes, — 
occupied  by  frequent  visits  to  the  land  of  theu'  birth, 
— by  a  German  court,  favourites  and  mistresses, — they 
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were  not  anxious  to  engage,  more  than  was  necessary, 
in  the  turbulent  contests  of  a  constitutional  government. 
Having  lent  their  name  and  authority  to  competent 
ministers,  they  acted  upon  their  advice,  and  aided  them 
by  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  court. 

This  authority  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  ministers  Ascen- 
connected  with  the  Wliig  party,  to  whom  the  House  of  thrwhig 
Hanover  mainly  owed  its  throne.  The  most  eminent  p*^^* 
of  the  Tories  had  been  tainted  with  Jacobite  principles 
and  connexions ;  and  some  of  them  had  even  plotted 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  From  their  ranks 
the  Pretender  had  twice  drawn  the  main  body  of 
his  adherents.  The  Whigs,  indeed,  could  not  lay  claim 
to  exclusive  loyalty :  nor  were  -  the  Tories  generally 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  disaffection;  but  the 
Whigs  having  acquired  a  superior  title  to  the  favours 
of  the  court,  and  being  once  admitted  to  office,  con- 
trived,—  by  union  amongst  themselves,  by  borough 
interests,  and  by  their  monopoly  of  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  —  to  secure  an  ascendency  in  Parliament 
which,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  almost  unassailable* 
Until  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  ^Vhigs  had 
been  compact  and  united  ;  and  their  poUcy  had  gene- 
rally been  to  carry  out,  in  practice,  the  principles  of  the 
Ecvolution-  When  no  longer  under  the  guidance  of 
that  minister,  their  coherence,  as  a  party,  was  disturbed  ; 
and  they  became  divided  into  families  and  cHques.  To 
use  the  words  of  Lord  John  Eussell,  this  "  was  the  age 
of  small  factions."  *  The  distinctive  policy  of  the  party 
was  lost  in  the  personal  objects  of  its  leaders;  but  poli- 
tical power  still  remained  in  the  same  hands;  and, 
by  alliances  ratlier  than  by  union,  the  "  great  Whig 
families,"  and  others  admitted  to  a  share  of  their  power, 

*  iDtroduction  to  toI.  iii.  of  Bedford  Correspondence. 
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continued  to  engross  all  the  high  ofBces  of  state,  and  to 

distribute  among  their  personal  adherents  the  entire 

patronage  of  the  crown. 

AoMMion        The  young  king,  George  EI.,  on  succeeding  to  the 

iiL^    throne,  regarded  with  settled  jealousy  the  power  of 

jeaiouprof  ]^  ministers,  as  an  encroachment  on  his  own;  and 

DIB  miniB-  '  ^  ' 

teM.  resolved  to  break  it  down.     His  personal  popularity 

was  such  as  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  design. 
Well  knowing  that  the  foreign  extraction  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  repressed  the  affections  of  their  people,  he 
added,  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  draft  of  his  first 
speech  to  Parhament,  the  winning  phrase,  "  Bom  and 
educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  tlie  name  of  Briton."  ^ 
The  Stuarts  were  now  tlie  aliens,  and  not  the  Hano- 
verian king.  A  new  reign,  also,  was  favourable  to 
tlie  healing  of  poHtical  differences,  and  to  the  fusion 
of  parties.  In  Scotland,  a  few  fanatical  non-jurors 
may  still  have  grudged  their  allegiance  to  an  uncove- 
nanted  king.  But  none  of  the  young  king's  subjects 
had  plotted  against  his  throne ;  and  few  could  be  sus- 
pected of  adherence  to  the  fallen  cause  of  the  Stuarts, 
which  had  been  hopelessly  abandoned  since  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745.  The  close  phalanx  of  the  Whig  party 
had  already  been  broken ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  striven  to 
conciliate  the  Tories,  and  put  an  end  to  the  bitter  feuds 
by  which  the  kingdom  had  been  distracted.  No  party 
was  now  in  disgrace  at  comt ;  but  Wliigs,  Tories,  and 
Jacobites  thronged  to  St.  James's,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  devotion.^ 

*  The  king   himself  bore  testi-  Jacobites,  went   to   Court,  which 

mony  to  this  fact  upwards  of  fortjr  George  SelwjTi,  a  celebrated  wit, 

yeans  afterwards. —  Hose*  Corr.y  ii.  accounted  for  from  the  number  of 

1^.  Stuarts    that    were    now    at    St. 

«  "The  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Sir  James's."— R'Ti^twfc'*!/^.,  i,  14. 
Walter  Bagot,   and  the  principal 
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The  king  was  naturally  ambitious,  and  delighted  in  The  king's 
the  active  exercise  of  power;  and  his  education, —  education, 
otherwise  neglected  \ — had  raised  his  estimate  of  the 
personal  rights  of  a  king,  in  the  government  of  liis 
country.  So  far  back  as  1752,  complaints  had  been 
made  that  the  prince  was  surrounded  by  Jacobite  pre- 
ceptors, who  were  training  him  in  arbitrary  principles 
of  government.^  At  that  time,  these  complaints  were 
discredited  as  factious  calumnies ;  but  the  political  views 
of  the  king,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  appear  to 
confirm  the  suspicions  entertained  concerning  his  early 
education. 

His  mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, — her- 
self ambitious  and  fond  of  power  ^ — had  derived  her 
views  of  the  rights  and  authority  of  a  sovereign  from 
German  courts;  and  encouraged  the  prince's  natural 
propensities  by  the  significant  advice  of  "  George,  be 
king."*  Lord  Waldegrave,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  governor  to  the  prince,  describes  him  as  "  full  of 
princely  prejudices  contracted  in  the  nursery,  and  im- 
proved by  the  society  of  bedchamber-women  and  pages 
of  the  back-stairs."  ^ 

His  groom  of  the  stole,  Lord  Bute, — afterwards  so 
notorious  as  his  minister, — had  also  given  the  young 
prince  instruction  in  the  theory  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion ;  and  knowing  Uttle  more  than  the  princess  herself, 
of  the  English  people  and  government,  had  taught  Inm 


1  Dodinffton's  Diaiy,  171.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  said :  "  His  book- 
learning  she  was  no  j  udge  of^  though 
she  supposed  it  small  or  useless/' — 
Ibid,,  357 ;  WraxaU*s  Mem.,  ii.  39. 
Walpole's  Mem.,  i.  65.  Jjord 
Brougham*8  Statesmen :  Works, 
iii.  11. 

'  See  debate  in  House  of  Ijords, 
22ud  March,  1753;  Walpole's  Mom., 


iv.  139;  Dodington's  Diar\',  190, 
194,  197,  228. 

'  Walpole  says,  "The  princess, 
whose  ambition  yielded  to  none." — 
Mem,,  i.  12.  *^The  princess  was 
ardently  fond  of  power,  and  aU  its 
appanages  of  obser^'ance." — Adalph, 
JUtst,,  i.  12. 

'*  Kockingham  Mem.,  i.  3. 

*  Lord  Waldegrave's  Mem.,  9. 
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that  his  own  honour,  and  the  interests  of  the  country, 
required  the  extension  of  liis  personal  influence,  and  a 
more  active  exercise  of  his  prerogatives.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  this  new  pohcy  of  the  court  was  found  in 
the  estabhshed  authority  of  responsible  ministers,  up- 
held by  party  connexions  and  parhamentary  interest. 
Accordingly,  the  first  object  of  the  king  and  his  ad- 
visers was  to  loosen  the  ties  of  party,  and  break  down 
Hifl  deter-  the  Confederacy  of  the  great  Whig  families.^  The  king 
govern.  desired  to  undertake  personally  the  cliief  administration 
of  public  affairs,  to  direct  the  policy  of  his  ministers, 
and  himself  to  distribute  the  patronage  of  the  cnnvni. 
He  was  ambitious  not  only  to  reign,  but  to  govern.  His 
will  was  strong  and  resolute,  his  courage  high,  and 
his  talent  for  intrigue  considerable.  He  came  to  the 
throne  determined  to  exalt  tlie  kingly  office;  and 
throughout  his  long  reign,  he  never  lost  sight  of  tliat 
object. 
Lord  Bo-  Lord  BoUiigbroke  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  govern- 
^^^^®'"  ment  under  "  a  patriot  king,"*^ — who  should  "  govern  as 
soon  as  he  begins  to  reign," — who  should  "  call  into  the 
adnodnistration  such  men  as  he  can  assure  himself  will 
serve  on  the  same  principles  on  which  he  intends  to 
govern," —  and  who  should  "  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  people  in  order  to  govern,  or,  more  properly,  to 
subdue  all  parties."  ^  But  it  had  been  no  part  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  conception,  that  the  patriot  king  should 
suffer  his  favourites  to  stand  between  him  and  his 
"  most  able  and  faithful  councilloi's."  ^  Such,  however, 
was  the  scheme  of  George  the  Third. 

The  ministry  whom  the  king  found  in  possessi(m  of 

>  See  letter  of  Sir  J.  Phillips  to  *  The  Idea  of  a  Patriot  Khig, 

Mr.    (irenville,    Sept.    8th,    IZIWJj  JTorX-j*,  iv.  274. 

Cirenville  Papers,  ii.  117  ;  IJurke's  »  Ibid.,  281,  282. 

Present  Discontents,  Works,  il  231.  ♦  Ibid.,  330. 
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power  at  his  accession,  had  been  formed  by  a  coalition  Ministry  at 
between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pitt.     The  Iheki^'J"^ 
former  had  long  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
great  Whig  connexion,  and  enjoyed  extended  parlia- 
mentary interest :  the  latter,  by  his   eloquence   and 
statesmanship,  had  become  the  most  popular  and  power- 
ful of  the  king's  subjects.    The  ministry  also  comprised 
the  Grenville  and  Bedford  sections  of  the  Whig  party. 
It  was  so  strong  in  Parliament,  that  for  some  years  the 
voice  of  opposition  had  been  scarcely  heard  ;  and  so  long 
as  it  continued  united,  its  position  was  impregnable. 

But,  strong  as  were  the  ministers,  the  king  was  re-  The  king's 
solved  to  wrest  all  power  from  their  hands,  and  to  ^^MUors. 
exercise  it  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  called  to  his  aid 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  other  secret  counsellors,  drawn 
from  all  parties.  The  greater  number  were  of  the 
Tory  party,  whose  views  of  prerogative  were  Jacobite. 
According  to  Horace  Walpole,  "they  abjured  their 
ancient  master  ;  but  retained  their  principles."  ^  It  was 
the  king's  object  not  merely  to  supplant  one  party, 
and  estabhsh  another  in  its  place ;  but  to  create  a 
new  party,  faithful  to  himself,  regarding  his  personal 
wshes,  carrying  out  his  poUcy,  and  dependent  on  his 
^vill.  This  party  was  soon  distinguished  as  "  the  king's 
men,"  or  "  the  king's  friends."*^  Instead  of  relying  upon 
the  advice  of  his  responsible  ministers,  the  king  took 
counsel  with  this  "  double "  or  "  interior  cabinet." 
Even  his  first  speech  to  Parliament  was  not  submitted 
to  the  cabinet  council.  It  had  been  drawn  up  by  him- 
self and  Lord  Bute ;  and  when  Mr.  Pitt  took  exception 
to  some  of  its  expressions,  the  king  long  resisted  the 
advice  of  his  minister.     It  had  been  usual  for  ministers 

'  Walp.  M*^m.,  i.  16. 

»  Burke's  Present  Discontents,  Works,  ii.  240—242. 
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to  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  crown,  in  all  their 
measures.  They  now  found  themselves  thwarted  and 
opposed ;  and  the  patronage,  which  they  had  regarded 
as  their  own,  they  saw  divided  by  the  king  among  his 
new  adherents  and  their  connexions.  This  "  influence 
behind  the  throne  "  was  denounced  by  all  the  leading 
statesmen  of  that  time, — by  Mr.  Grenville,  Lord 
Chatham,  the  Marquess  of  Kockingham,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Mr.  Burke.  Occasionally  denied,  its 
existence  was  yet  so  notorious,  and  its  agency  so 
palpable,  that  historical  writers  of  all  parties, — while 
taking  different  views  of  its  character — have  not  failed 
to  acknowledge  it.  The  bitterness  with  which  it  was 
assailed  at  the  time  w^as  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
political  jealousies,  and  to  the  king's  selection  of  liis 
friends  from  an  unpopular  party ;  but,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  it  was  unquestionably  open  to  the  gravest 
objections. 
Conrtita-  A  Constitutional  government  ensures  to  the  king  a 
ti^M^xflhe  ^^^  authority,  in  all  the  coimcils  of  the  state.  lie 
king  to  his  chooscs  and  dismisses  his  ministers;  and  this, — if  it  be 
his  pleasure, — without  the  advice  of  any  councillor.^ 
Their  resolutions  upon  every  important  measure  of 
foreign  and  domestic  pohcy  are  submitted  to  his 
approval;  and  when  that  approval  is  withheld,  his 
mhiisters  must  either  abandon  their  policy,  or  resign 
their  offices.  They  are  responsible  to  the  king  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  Parliament  on  the  other ;  and  while 
they  retain  the  confidence  of  the  king,  by  administering 
affairs  to  his  satisfaction,  they  must  act  upon  principles, 
and  propose  measures,  wliich  they  can  justify  to  Par- 
liament.    And  here  is  the  proper  limit  to  the  king's 

*  See  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  views  upon  this  point;  Lord  Col- 
chester's Diary,  iii.  601. 
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influence.  As  he  governs  by  responsible  ministers,  he 
must  recognise  their  responsibilities.  They  are  not  his 
ministers  only,  but  also  the  pubhc  servants  of  a  free 
country.  But  an  influence  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  thus  limited,  by  no  means  satisfied  the  ambition 
of  the  king.  His  courtiers  represented  that  he  was 
enthralled  by  the  dominant  party,  which  had  become 
superior,  to  the  throne  itself ;  and  that  in  order  to 
recover  his  just  prerogative,  it  was  necessary  to  break 
up  the  combination.  But  what  was  this,  in  effect,  l)ut  His  at- 
to  assert  that  the  king  should  now  be  his  own  minister  ?  br^k  up 
that  ministers  should  be  chosen,  not  because  they  had  p*^^^- 
the  confidence  of  Parliament  and  the  country,  but 
because  they  were  agreeable  to  himself,  and  willing  to 
carry  out  his  policy? — And  this  was  the  true  object 
of  the  king.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  ministers,  not 
of  his  own  choice,  were  in  office,  he  plotted  and 
manoDuvred  until  he  overthrew  them;  and  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  friends  in  office,  he 
forced  upon  them  the  adoption  of  his  own  poUcy. 

The  king's  tactics  were  fraught  with  danger,  as  well  Danger  of 
to  the  crown  itself,  as  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  la^ic^  * 
the  people :  but  his  personal  conduct  and  character 
have  sometimes  been  judged  with  too  much  severity. 
That  he  was  too  fond  of  power  for  a  constitutional 
monarch,  none  will  now  be  found  to  deny :  that  he 
sometimes  resorted  to  crafty  expedients,  unworthy  of  a 
king,  even  his  admirers  must  admit.  But  he  had 
kingly  virtues, — piety,  courage,  constancy,  and  pa- 
triotism. With  a  narrow  understanding,  and  obstinate 
prejudices,  he  yet  laboured,  honestly,  for  the  good 
government  of  his  country.  If  he  loved  power,  he 
did  not  shrink  from  its  cares  and  toil.  If  he  dehghted 
in   being  the  active  niler  of  his  people,  he  devoted 
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himself  to  affairs  of  state,  even  more  laboriously  than 
his  ministers.  If  he  was  jealous  of  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  he  was  not  less  jealous  of  the  honour  and 
greatness  of  his  people.  A  just  recognition  of  the 
personal  merits  of  the  king  himself,  enables  us  to  judge 
more  freely  of  the  constitutional  tendency  and  results 
of  his  policy. 

To  revert  to  a  polity  imder  which  kings  had  go- 
verned, and  ministers  had  executed  their  orders,  was 
in  itself  a  dangerous  retrogression  in  the  principles 
of  constitutional  government.  If  the  crown,  and  not 
its  ministers,  governed,  how  could  the  former  do  no 
wrong,  and  the  latter  be  responsible?  If  ministers 
were  content  to  accept  responsibihty  witliout  power, 
the  crown  could  not  escape  its  share  of  blaine.  Ilence 
the  chief  safeguard  of  the  monarchy  was  endangered. 
But  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  exposed  to  greater 
peril  than  the  crown.  Power  proceeding  from  tlie 
king,  and  exercised  by  himself  in  person,  is  irreconcil- 
able with  popular  government.  It  constitutes  the  main 
distinction  between  an  absolute,  and  a  constitutionid 
monarchy.  The  best  and  most  enUghtened  of  kings, 
governing  from  above,  will  press  his  ovni  poUcy  upon 
his  subjects.  Choosing  his  ministers  from  considerations 
personal  to  himself, — directing  their  acts, — upholding 
them  as  his  own  servants, — resenting  attacks  upon  them 
as  disrespectful  to  himself, — committed  to  their  mciisures, 
and  resolved  to  enforce  them, — view^ing  men  and  things 
from  the  elevation  of  a  court,  instead  of  sharing  the 
interests  and  sympathies  of  the  people, — how  can  he  act 
in  harmony  with  popular  influences  ? 

The  system  of  government  w^hicli  George  III.  found 
in  operation,  was  indeed  imperfect.  The  influence  of 
the  crown,  as  exercised  by  ministei's,  prevailed  over  the 
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more  popular  elements  of  the  constitution.  The  great 
nobles  were  too  powerful.  A  Parliament,  without  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  people,  and  uncontrolled  by 
public  opinion,  was  generally  subservient  to  ministers  : 
but  with  all  its  defects,  it  was  still  a  popular  institu- 
tion. If  not  freely  elected  by  the  people,  it  was 
yet  composed  of  men  belonging  to  various  classes  of 
society,  and  sharing  theii*  interests  and  feelings.  The 
statesmen,  who  were  able  by  their  talents  and  influence 
to  command  its  confidence,  became  the  ministers  of  tlie 
crown ;  and  power  thus  proceeded  from  below,  instead 
of  from  above.  The  country  was  governed  by  its  ablest 
men,  and  not  by  favourites  of  the  court.  The  proper 
authority  of  Parliament  was  recognised ;  and  nothing 
was  wanting  in  the  theory  of  constitutional  government, 
but  an  improved  constitution  of  Parliament  itself.  This 
sj^stem,  however,  the  king  was  determined  to  subvert. 
He  was  jealous  of  ministers  who  derived  their  authority 
from  Parliament  rather  than  from  himself,  and  of  the 
parliamentary  organisation  which  controlled  his  power. 
The  poUcy  which  he  adopted,  and  its  results,  are  among 
the  most  critical  events  in  the  history  of  the  crown. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament,  shortly  after  his  ac-  King's  in- 
cession,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  the  ^wngth- 
parhamentary  connexion  of  the  king's  friends.     Parlia-  ^^^  **  *^® 

...  .  general 

ment  was  kept  sitting  while  the  king  and  Lord  Bute  election, 
were  making  out  lists  of  the  coiu-t  candidates,  and  using 
every  exertion  to  secure  their  return.  The  king  not 
only  wrested  government  boroughs  from  the  ministers, 
in  order  to  nominate  his  own  friends,  but  even  en- 
couraged opposition  to  such  ministers  as  he  conceived 
not  to  be  in  his  interest.^ 

'  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  thus     ingham:  — "My  Ix)rd  Anson  has 
wrote  at  this  time  to  Lord  Rock-     received  orders  from  the  kint/  himself 
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Measures 
taken  to 
break  up 
the  minis- 
try. 


At  the  meeting  at  the  cockpit,  the  night  before  the 
assembUng  of  the  new  Parliament,  to  hear  the  king's 
speech  read,  and  to  agree  upon  the  choice  of  a  speaker, 
not  only  the  Whigs  and  parliamentary  supporters  of 
the  government  attended ;  but  also  the  old  Tories,  in 
a  strong  body,  though  without  any  invitation  from  min- 
isters.* The  speaker  selected  by  Lord  Bute  was  Sir 
John  Oust,  a  country  gentleman  and  a  Tory. 

Lord  Bute,  the  originator  of  the  new  pohcy,  was 
not  personally  well  qualified  for  its  successful  promo- 
tion. He  was  not  connected  with  the  great  famiHes 
who  had  acquired  a  preponderance  of  pohtical  influ- 
ence :  he  was  no  parliamentary  debater :  his  manners 
were  unpopular :  he  was  a  courtier  rather  than  a 
politician :  his  intimate  relations  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales  were  an  object  of  scandal ;  and,  above  all,  he 
was  a  Scotchman.  The  jealousy  of  foreigners,  which 
had  shown  itself  in  hatred  of  the  Hanoverians,  was 
now  transferred  to  the  Scottish  nation,  whose  connexion 
with  the  late  civil  war  had  exposed  them  to  popular 
obloquy.  The  scheme  was  such  as  naturally  occurred 
to  a  favourite ;  but  it  required  more  than  the  talents  of 
a  favourite  to  accomphsh.  While  only  in  the  king's 
household,  liis  influence  was  regarded  with  jealousy : 
remarks  were  already  made  upon  the  unlucky  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a  "  Scot ;  "  and  popular  prejudices 
were  aroused  against  him,  before  he  was  ostensibly  con- 
cerned in  pubhc  afiairs.  Lnmediately  after  the  king's 
accession,  he  had  been  made  a  privy  councillor,  and 


to  declare  to  the  docks  (at  Ports- 
mouth) that  they  may  vote  for 
whom  they  please  at  the  Hamp- 
shire election,  even  thou4jh  the  Chan- 
cclior  of  the  Excheqtter  is  a  candi- 
date,^^ I^rd  IJute  complained  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 


that  he  had  disposed  of  the  Admi- 
ralty horoughs  without  acquainting: 
the  king. — Dodington's  Diary ^  433  j 
Mochingham  Mem.,  L  01 — 64. 

*  Rockingham  Mem.,  i.  08  -,  Dod- 
ington's  Diaiy,  433. 
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admitted  into  the  cabinet.     An  arrangement  was  soon 
afterwards  concerted,  by  which  Lord  Holdernesse  re- 
tired from  office  with  a  pension,  and  Lord  Bute  sue-  March 
ceeded  him  as  secretary  of  state.  i76i. 

It  was  now  the  object  of  the  court  to  break  up  the 
existing  ministry,  and  to  replace  it  with  another,  formed 
from  among  the  king's  friends.  Had  the  ministry 
been  united,  and  had  the  chiefs  reposed  confidence  in 
one  another,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  overthrow 
them.  But  there  were  already  jealousies  amongst 
them,  which  the  court  lost  no  opportunity  of  foment- 
ing.^ A  breach  soon  arose  between  Mr.  Pitt,  the  most 
powerfiil  and  popular  of  the  ministers,  and  his  col- 
leagues. He  desired  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  against 
Spain,  which  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  of  aUiance 
with  France,  then  at  war  with  this  country.*^  Though 
war  minister,  he  was  opposed  by  all  his  colleagues  except 
Lord  Temple.  He  bore  himself  haughtily  at  the  council, 
— declaring  that  he  had  been  called  to  the  ministry  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
responsible  for  measures  which  he  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  guide.  Being  met  with  equal  loftiness  in 
the  cabinet,  he  was  forced  to  tender  his  resignation.^ 

»  Lord    Hardwicke   said,  "He  »J.,  102— 109.  ' 

(Lord    Bute)    principally    availed  '  Grenville  Papers,  i.  386. 

himself  with  great  art  and  finesse  '  Ann.  Ke^.,  1/61  [4.3].     Gren- 

of   the    dissensions    between    the  Tille  Papers,  i.  301,  405.    Mr.  Pitt, 

Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pitt:  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beckford,  October 

he  played  ofi"  one  against  the  other  15th^  1701,  says,  **  A  diftbrence  of 

till  he  sot  rid  of  the  popular  minis-  opinion  with  regard  to  measures  to 

ter,  ana  when  that  was  compassed,  be  taken    against    Spain,    of   the 

he    strengthened    himself   in    the  highest  importance  to  the  honour 

cabinet,  by  bringing  in  Lord  Egre-  of  the  Crown,  and  to  the  most  es- 

mont  and  Mr.  Grenville,  and  never  sential  national  interests,  and  this 

left  intriguing  till  he  had  rendered  founded  on  what  Spain  had  already 

it  impracticaole  for  the  old  duke  done,  not  on  what  that  court  may 

to  continue    in    office  with  credit  further  intend  to  do,  was  the  cause 

and  honour." — Rockingham  Mem.,  of  my  resigning  the  seals." — C7*<rf- 

L  6.    See  the  Duke's  ovm  letters,  ham  Corr,,  ii.  160. 
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Fenpion  to 
Mr.  Pitt. 


Influonco 
of  Ix)rd 
Bute. 


The  king  overpowered  the  retiring  minister  with 
kindness  and  condescension.  He  offered  the  barony 
of  Chatham  to  his  wife,  and  to  himself  an  annxiity 
of  3,000/.  a  year  for  tliree  Uves.^  The  minister  had 
deserved  these  royal  favours,  and  he  accepted  tliem, 
but  at  the  cost  of  his  popularity.  It  was  an  artful  stroke 
of  poUcy,  thus  at  once  to  conciliate  and  weaken  the 
popular  statesman,  whose  opposition  was  to  be  dreaded, 
— and  it  succeeded.  The  same  Gazette  which  an- 
nounced his  resignation,  also  trumpeted  forth  the 
peerage  and  the  pension,  and  was  the  signal  for  cla- 
mours against  the  pubUc  favourite. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Bute  became  the 
most  influential  of  the  ministers.  He  undertook  the 
chief  management  of  public  affairs  in  the  cabinet,  and 
the  sole  direction  of  the  House  of  Lords.^  He  con- 
sulted none  of  his  colleagues,  except  Lord  Egremont  and 
Ml'.  George  Grenville.^  His  ascendency  provoked  the 
jealousy  and  resentment  of  the  king's  veteran  minister, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  For  years  he  had  distributed 
all  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  but  it  was  now  wrested 
from  his  hands,  nor  was  he  consulted  as  to  its  dis- 
posal. The  king  himself  created  seven  peers,  without 
even  acquainting  him  with  their  creation.'*  Lord 
Bute  gave  away  places  and  pensions  to  his  own  friends, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  duke.  At  length,  hi  May  1762,  his  grace,  after 
frequent  disagreements  in  the  cabinet,  and  numerous 
affronts,  was  obliged  to  resign.^ 


*  Mr.  Pitt  floid,  "  I  confess,  Sir,  I 
had  but  too  much  reason  to  expect 
your  Mfijesty*H  displeasure.  I  did 
not  come  prepared  for  this  exceeding 
goodn(»ss.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  it  over- 
powers, it  oppresses  me,''  and  burst 
mto  tt»,ars. — Ann,  Heg,:  Grenville 
Papers,  i.  413. 


'  Rockingham  Mem.,  i.  64,  86, 
101  (Letters  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle). 

»  Ihid.,  104. 

*  Walpole  Mem.,  i.  160. 

*  The  personal  demeanour  of  the 
king  towards  him  evinced  the  feel- 
ing with  which  he  had  long  been 
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Aiid  now,  the  object  of  the  court  being  at  length  LordBut« 
attained,  Lord  Bute  was  immediately  placed  at  the  nl^™^' 
head  of  affairs,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Eapid 
had  been  the  rise  of  the  king's  favourite.  In  thirteen 
months  he  had  been  groom  of  the  stole,  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, ranger  of  Eichmond  Park,  secretary  of  state,  and 
premier  ^ ;  and  these  favours  were  soon  followed  by  his 
installation  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  king's  own  brother.  Prince  WilUam.  His  sudden 
elevation  resembled  that  of  an  eastern  vizier,  rather 
than  the  toilsome  ascent  of  a  British  statesman.  But 
the  confidence  of  his  royal  master  served  to  aggravate 
the  jealousies  by  which  the  new  minister  was  surrounded, 
to  widen  the  breach  between  himself  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  to  afford  occasion  for  popular 
reproaches.  It  has  been  insinuated  that  he  was  urged 
forward  by  secret  enemies,  in  order  to  insure  his 
speedier  fall  ^ ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  had  he  been  con- 
tented with  a  less  prominent  place,  the  consummation 
of  his  pecuhar  policy  could  have  been  more  securely, 
and  perhaps  more  successfidly,  accompUshed. 

The  king  and  his  minister  were  resolved  to  carry  Arbitrary 
matters  with  a  high  hand^;   and  their  arbitrary  at-  theking^^ 
tempts  to  coerce  and  intimidate  opponents  disclosed  **"^  *^? . 
their  imperious  views  of  prerogative.     Preliminaries  of  ter. 

regarded.    The    duke   complained  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to-day 

of  it  in  thifl  manner:  "The  king  was  great  and  generous." — Greti" 

did  not  drop  one  word  of  concern  at  vtlU  Papers,  i.  448. 

my  leaving  him,  nor  eren  made  me  ^  His  countess  also  received  an 

a  polite  compliment,  after  near  fifty  English  barony, 

years*  service  and  devotion  to  the  *  Wolpole  iSilem.,  i.  44. 

interests  of  his  royal  family.   I  will  '  "  The  king,  it  was  given  out, 

say  nothing  more  of  myself,  but  that  would  be  king, — would  not  be  dic- 

I  believe  never  any  man  was  so  tated  to  by  his  ministers,  as  his 

dismissed.'* — Letter  to  Lord  Rock-  grandfather  had  been.      The  prero- 

itigham^    May    lO^A,    Rockingham  gative  was  to  shine  out :  great  lords 

Mem,,  i.  111.    Yet  Lord  Bute,  in  a  must  be  humbled.** —  Wt^.  Mem.,  L 

letter  to  Mr.  GrenviUe,  May  25th,  200. 
1762,  says,  '<The  king*8  conduct 

c  2 


new  minis- 
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a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  having  been  agreed  upon, 
against  which  a  strong  popular  feehng  was  aroused, 
the  king's  vengeance  was  directed  against  all  who  ven- 
tured to  disapprove  them. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  having  dechned  to  attend 
the  council  summoned  to  decide  upon  the  peace,  w^as 
insulted  by  the  king,  and  forced  to  resign  his  office  of 
Lord  Chamberlain.^  A  few  days  afterwards  the  king, 
with  his  own  hand,  struck  his  grace's  name  from  the 
Ust  of  privy  councillors.  For  so  great  a  severity 
the  only  precedents  in  the  late  reign  were  those  of 
Lord  Bath  and  Lord  George  Sackville ;  "  the  first," 
says  Walpole,  **  in  open  and  virulent  opposition ;  the 
second  on  his  ignominious  sentence  after  the  battle  of 
Minden."^  No  sooner  had  Lord  Eockingham  heard  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  than  he  sought 
an  audience  of  the  king  ;  and  having  stated  that  those 
"  who  had  hitherto  deservedly  had  the  greatest  weight 
in  the  country  were  now  driven  out  of  any  share  in  the 
government,  and  marked  out  rather  as  objects  of  his 
Majesty's  displeasure  than  of  his  favour,"  resigned  his 
place  in  the  household.^ 

A  more  general  proscription  of  the  Whig  nobles  soon 
followed.  The  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Grafton,  and 
the  Marquess  of  Eockingham,  having  presumed,  as 
peers  of  Parhament,  to  express  their  disapprobation 
of  the  peace,  were  dismissed  from  the  lord-heutenancies 
of  their  counties.*  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  order 
to  share  the  fete  of  his  friends  and  avoid  the  affront 
of  dismissal,  resigned  the  lieutenancy  of  his  coimty.^ 

*  Walp.  Mem.,  i.   201;  Rock-        '  Letter  to  Duke  of  Cumberland; 
ingham  Mem.,  i.   135  (Letter  of    Hockingham  Mem.,  i.  142. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Lord  Rock-        ^  Rockingham  Mem.,  i.  155. 
ingham).  ^  Walp.  Mem.,  i.  235 ;  Rocking- 

*  Walp.  Mem.,  L  203.  ham  Mem.,  i.  15G. 
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Nor  was  the  vengeance  of  the  court  confined  to  the 
heads  of  the  Whig  party.  Not  only  were  all  placemen, 
who  had  voted  against  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  dis- 
missed :  but  their  humble  friends  and  cUents  were  also 
proscribed.  Clerks  were  removed  from  public  offices, 
and  inferior  officers  from  the  customs  and  excise,  and 
other  small  appointments,  for  no  other  offence  than 
that  of  having  been  appointed  by  their  obnoxious 
patrons.^  While  bribes  were  lavished  to  purchase 
adhesion  to  the  court  poUcy,  the  king  and  his  advisers 
determined  to  discourage  opposition  with  unsparing 
severity.  Great  lords  must  be  hiunbled,  parties  over- 
borne, and  ParUament  reduced  to  subjection. 

The  prehminaries  of  peace  were  approved  by  Parha-  its  effect 
ment ;  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  exulting  in  the  success  ^^  ^^^ 
of  the  court,  exclaimed,  "Now  my  son  is  king  of 
England."^  But  her  exultation  was  premature.  As 
yet  there  had  been  httle  more  than  a  contention  for 
power,  between  rival  parties  in  the  aristocracy;  but 
these  stretches  of  prerogative  served  to  unite  the  Whigs 
into  an  organised  opposition.  Since  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  this  party  had  supported  the 
crown,  as  ministers.  It  now  became  their  office  to 
assert  the  hberties  of  the  people,  and  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  prerogative.  Thus  the  king's  attempt 
to  restore  the  personal  influence  of  the  Sovereign, 
which  the  Eevolution  had  impaired,  so  far  from 
strengthening  the  throne,  advanced  the  popular  cause, 
and  gave  it  powerful  leaders,  whose  interests  had 
hitherto  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  crown.  Claims 
of  prerogative  became  the  signal  for  the  assertion  of 
new  rights  and  hberties,  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

1  Walp.  Mem.y  i.   233 ;   Gren-     Mem.,  i.  162, 168. 
▼iUe  Papers,  i.  463 ;  Rockiogbam        *  Walp.  Mem.,  i.  238^ 
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Sudden  faU      The  fall  of  the  king's  favoured  minister  was  even  more 
of  Lord       sudden  than  his  rise.    He  shrank  from  the  difficulties  of 

i>ate.  .         .      T 

his  position, — a  disumted  cabinet, — a  formidable  oppo- 
sition,— doubtful  support  from  his  friends, — the  bitter 
hatred  of  his  enemies,  —  a  Ubellous  press,  —  and  no- 
torious unpopularity.*  Afraid,  as  he  confessed,  "  not 
only  of  falling  himself,  but  of  involving  his  royal 
master  in  his  ruin,"  he  j-esigned  suddenly, —  to   the 

surprise  of  all  parties,  and  even  of  the  king  himself, 

before  he  had  held  office  for  eleven  months.  But 
his  short  adminstration  had  indulged  the  king's  love  of 
rule,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  his  cherislied 
scheme  for  taking  a  dominant  part  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs. 

Nor  did  Lord  Bute  propose  to  relinquish  his  own 
power  together  with  his  office.  Having  negotiated  the 
with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Grenville  as  his  successor, 
and  arranged  with  him  the  nomination  of  the  cabinet  ^^ 
he  retreated  to  the  interior  cabinet,  whence  he  could 
direct  more  securely  the  measures  of  the  court.^  The 
The  Gren-  miuistrv  of  Mr.  Grenville  was  constituted  in  a  manner 
nigtiy  "  favourable  to  the  king's  personal  views ;  and  was  ex- 
pectx^d  to  be  under  the  control  of  himself  and  his 
favourite.  And  at  first  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Grenville  found  himself  the  mere  agent  of  the  court. 
"The  public  looked  still  at  Lord  Bute  through  the 
curtain,"  said  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  which  indeed  was  a 
very  transparent  one."  But  Mr.  Grenville  was  by  no 
means  contented  with  the  appearance  of  power.  He 
was  jealous  of  Lord  Bute's  superior  influence,  and  com- 
plained to  the  king  that  his  Majesty's  confidence  w^as 

1  Hewashisecd  and  pelted  at  the  '  Grenville  Papers,  ii.  32,  33. 

opening  of  Parliament,  26th  Nov.,  '  Mr.  Grenville  to   Lord  Egre- 

li(52,  and  his  family  were  alarmed  montj  Grenville  Papers,  ii.  85. 
for  his  personal  ^ety. 


His  con- 
tinued in- 
fluence 


1763. 
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withheld  from  his  minister.^  As  fond  of  power  as  the 
king  himself, — and  with  a  will  as  strong  and  imperious, 
— tenacious  of  his  rights  as  a  minister,  and  confident  in 
his  own  abilities  and  influence, — he  looked  to  Parhament 
rather  than  to  the  crown,  as  the  source  of  his  authority. 

The  king  finding  his  own  scheme  of  government  The  king 
opposed,  and  disliking  the  uncongenial  views  and  hard  bu^ to^ 
temper  of  his  minister,  resolved  to  dismiss  him  on  the  ^^^^ 
first  convenient  opportunity.^  Accordingly,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Egremont,  he  conmiissioned  Lord  Bute 
to  open  negotiations  with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  administration.  And  now  the  king  tasted  the 
bitter  fruits  of  his  recent  poUcy.  He  had  proscribed 
the  Whig  leaders.  He  had  determined  "  never  upon 
any  account  to  sufier  those  ministers  of  the  late  reign, 
who  had  attempted  to  fetter  and  enslave  him,  to  come 
into  his  service,  while  he  lived  to  hold  the  sceptre."* 
Yet  these  were  the  very  ministers  whom  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
posed to  restore  to  power ;  and  stranger  still, — the 
prenaier  in  whom  the  king  was  asked  to  repose  his  con- 
fidence was  Earl  Temple,  who  had  recently  aroused  his 
bitter  resentment.  His  Majesty  was  not  hkely  so  soon 
to  retract  his  resolution,  and  refused  these  hateful  terms : 
"  My  honour  is  concerned,"  he  said,  "  and  I  must  sup- 
port it"*  The  Grenville  ministry,  however  distasteful, 
was  not  so  hard  to  bear  as  the  restoration  of  the 
dreaded  Whigs ;  and  he  was  therefore  obHged  to  re- 
tain it.  Mr.  Grenville  now  remonstrated,  more  strongly 
than  ever,  against  the  influence  of  the  favourite  who  had 
been  employed  to  supplant  liim :    the  king  promised 

»  Grenville  Papers,  ii.  84, 85, 89.  GrenvUle  Papers,  ii.  03.  106, 196. 

«  Ibid,,  ii.  83,  86.  *  Grenville  Papers,  li.  96.  107 ; 

'  Letter  of  Lord   Bute   to  the  see  also  Ellis's  Letters,  2nd  Ser.,  iv. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  2nd  April,  1763 ;  470. 
Bedford  Corr.,  ilL   224;   see  also 
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ActiTO 
interest  of 
the  king  in 
the  mea- 
Burcs  of 
govem- 
ment. 


His  viola- 
tion of  the 

of  Parlia- 
ment 


his  confidence  to  the  ministers,  and  Lord  Bute  retired 
from  the  court.  ^ 

Though  George  IIL  and  Mr.  Grenville  differed  as  to 
their  relative  jx^wers,  they  were  but  too  well  agreed  in 
their  policy.  Both  were  arbitrary,  impatient  of  op- 
position, and  resolute  in  the  exercise  of  authority. 
The  chief  claims  of  the  Grenville  ministry  to  distinction 
were  its  arbitrary  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  wliich 
the  king  encouraged  and  approved,  and  the  first 
fixation  of  America,  which  he  himself  is  said  to  have 
suggested.^  In  overaAving  opponents  the  king  was 
more  forward  than  his  ministers.*  Earl  Temple's 
friendship  for  Wilkes  was  punished  by  the  erasure  of 
his  name  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors,  and  by 
dismissal  from  the  lord-heutenancy  of  his  county.* 
General  Conw^ay,  Colonel  Barrd,  and  Colonel  A'Court 
were,  for  their  votes  in  ParUament,  deprived  of  their 
mihtary  commands^,  and  Lord  Shelburne  of  his  office 
of  aide-de-camp  to  his  Majesty. 

The  privileges  of  ParUament  afforded  no  protection 
from  the  king's  displeasure.  To  guard  against  the  arbi- 
trary interference  of  the  crown,  fi'eedom  of  speech  had 
been  asserted  for  centuries.  It  was  an  acknowledged 
constitutional  doctrine  that  the  king  should  be  deaf  to 
reports  of  debates  in  ParUament,  and  that  no  member 

been  removed  from  the  command  of 
their  regiments,  for  opposing  minis- 
ters, the  opposition  endeavoured  to 
interdict  such  dismissals,  except 
after  a  court  martial,  or  an  address 
firom  either  House  or  Parliament, — 
a  restraint  upon  prerogative  more 
unconstitutional  than  the  act 
acainst  which  this  measure  was 
aimed.— P«r/.  Hid.y  ix.  283 ;  Smol- 
lett's Hist,  ii.  313;  Coxe*s  Wal- 


>  Grenville  Papers,  ii.  100,  483, 
500 ;  Chatliam  Corr.,  ii.  236 ;  l>arl. 
Hint.,  XV.  1327. 

•  Wraxairs  Mom.,  ii.lllj  Ban- 
croft's Amur,  llev.,  iii.  307. 

*  Grenville    Papers,     ii.     297 ; 

f3;  Rockingham 


^  uronviue  i'ap( 
Walp.  Mem.,  i.  403 
Mem.,  i.  178. 


*  May  7th,  1703;  Grenville  Pa- 
pers, ii.  55. 

*  Chatham  Corr.,  ii.  275 ;  Walp. 
Mom.^  ii.  05 ;  Wraxairs  Mem.,  iiL 
104.  In  the  late  reign,  the  duke 
of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  having 


folo ;  Cooke's  Ilist  of  Party,  _ii. 
8ot 
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should  suffer  molestation  for  his  speeches.^  Nor  had 
any  king  of  the  house  of  Hanover  been  present  at  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature.^  Yet,  during  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons  against  Wilkes,  his  Majesty 
found  a  faithful  reporter  in  Mr.  Grenville.  Watching  the 
debates  and  divisions,  he  kept  a  jealous  eye  upon  the 
opinions  and  votes  of  every  member ;  and  expressed  his 
personal  resentment  against  all  who  did  not  support 
the  government.  It  was  he  who  first  proposed  the 
dismissal  of  General  Conway,  "  both  from  his  civil  and 
mihtary  commissions  : "  it  was  he  who  insisted  on  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  of  all  placemen  who  took  a  different  view  of 
pai'liamentary  privilege  from  that  adopted  by  the 
court'  Mr.  Grenville  endeavoured  to  moderate  the 
king's  severity:  he  desired  to  postpone  such  violent 
measures  till  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes  should  be 
concluded*;  and  in  the  meantime,  opened  communi- 
cations with  General  Conway,  in  the  hope  of  averting 
his  dismissal^  But,  at  length  the  blow  was  struck,  and 
General  Conway  was  dismissed  not  only  from  his  office 
of  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  but  from  the  command 
of  his  regiment  of  dragoons.^  Mr.  Calcraft  was  also 
deprived  of  the  office  of  deputy-muster-master.^ 


»  Rot  Pari.,  iil  466, 611 ;  4  Hen. 
VnL  c  8. 

«  HataeU,  ii.  371,  n.  Chitty  on 
Prerogatives,  75. 

»  (Renville  Papers,  ii.  162,  165, 
166  (letters  from  the  king  to  Mr. 
GrenyiUe,  16th,  23Td,  and  24th 
Nov.,  1768);  ibid,,  223,  228-9. 

*  iWai,  224,  229,  280,  266,  267, 
484  (DiaiT,  16th,  25th,  and  30th 
Nov. ;  2ncl  Dec.,  1763 ;  19th  Jan., 
1764). 

*  iWai,  231—233. 

*  Grenville  Papelrs,  ii.  296,  "Mr. 
Orcnville  never  would  admit  the  dis- 


tinction between  civil  and  military 
appointments. '' —  Grenville  Papers, 
ii.  234, 507.  It  has  been  stated  that 
Gener^  Conway  voted  once  only 
affainst  the  ministry  on  General 
Warrants,  having  supported  them 
in  the  contest  with  Wilkes  (JJm- 
tory  of  a  late  Minority,  291 ; 
Rockingham  Mem,,  i,  178) ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  Mr.  Grenville 
in  his  Diary,  Nov.  15th,  1763,  speaks 
of  Mr.  Conway's  vote  both  times 
with  the  minority. — Grenville  Pa- 
pers, ii.  223. 
'  IbicLj  231. 
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Public  dis- 
contentif. 


King's  dif- 
ferences 
with  the 
GrenTiIle 
minifitiy. 


To  commit  General  Conway  or  Colonel  Barr6  to 
prison,  as  James  L  had  committed  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
and  as  Charles  I.  had  committed  Selden  and  otlier  lead- 
ing members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  could  not  now 
have  been  attempted.  Nor  was  the  ill-omened  venture 
of  Charles  I.  against  the  five  members  likely  to  be 
repeated ;  but  the  king  was  violating  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government  as  his  arbitrary  pre- 
decessors. He  punished,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  those 
who  had  incurred  liis  displeasure,  for  tlieir  conduct  in 
Parliament ;  and  denied  them  the  protection  which  they 
claimed  from  privilege,  and  the  laws  of  their  country. 
Yet  the  Commons  submitted  to  this  violation  of  their 
fieedom,  >vith  scarcely  a  murmur.^ 

The  riots  and  popular  discontents  of  this  period  ought 
to  have  convinced  the  king  that  his  statesmanship  was 
not  successful.  He  liad  already  sacrificed  his  popu- 
larity to  an  ill-regulated  love  of  power.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  direct  every  measure  of  the  government, 
whether  of  legislation,  of  administration,  or  of  patron- 
age; and  by  means  of  tlie  faitliful  reports  of  his 
minister,  he  constantly  assisted,  as  it  were,  in  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament.^ 

In  1765,  differences  again  arose  between  the  king 
and  the  Grenville  ministry.  They  had  justly  offended 
him  by  their  mismanagement  of  the  Eegency  Bill^ 
—  they  had  disputed  with  liim  on  questions  of  pa- 
tronage and  expenditure,  —  they  had  wearied  liim 
with  long  arguments  in  the  closet  * ;  and,  in  the  month 


>  Pari.  Hist.,  xtI.  1706. 

'  (Jrenville  I'apers,  iii.  4-15,  21- 
87.  Thekiiig's  communications  were 
sometimes  sufficienUy  peremptory. 
Writinpr  May  21st.  17(Jo,  he  says : 
**  Mr.  Grenville,  I  am  surprised 
tlint  you  arc  not  yet  come,  %vhen 


you  know  it  was  my  orders  to  be 
attended  this  evening.  I  expect 
you,  therefore,  to  come  the  moment 
you  receive  this." — GrenvUie  Pa-" 
pers,  iii.  40. 

»  Infra,  p.  142. 

*  \\  alp.  Mem.,  ii.  101. 
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of  May,  he  intimated  his  intention  of  dispensing  with 
their  services.  But  the  king,  after  vain  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Pitt  through  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
finding  himself  unable  to  form  another  administration, 
was  again  compelled  to  retain  them  in  office.  They 
had  suspected  the  secret  influence  of  Lord  Bute  in 
thwarting  their  counsels ;  and  to  him  they  attributed 
their  dismissal.^  The  first  condition,  therefore,  on 
which  they  consented  to  remain  in  office,  was  that 
Lord  Bute  should  not  be  suffered  to  interfere  in  his 
Majesty's  coxmcils,  "in  any  manner  or  shape  whatever."  * 
To  this  the  king  pledged  himself  ^  and  though  sus- 
picions of  a  secret  correspondence  with  Lord  Bute 
were  still  entertained,  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  adhered  to  his  promise.*  Indeed,  he 
had  already  acquired  so  much  confidence  in  his  own 


^  So  neat  was  the  jealousy  of  Mr. 
GrenTille  and  the  Duke  of  fieilford 
of  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute  in 
1764,  that  they  were  anxious  to 
insist  upon  his  remaining  in  the 
country,  thouffh  he  said  he  was  tired 
of  it,  and  had  daughters  to  marry, 
and  other  business. — Mr,  Gren- 
vOU's  Diary,  16th  and  28th  Jan., 
1764 ;  GrmvUle  Pt^s,  ii.  483, 488. 

'  Minute  of  Cabinet^  22nd  May, 
1765 ;  Grenyille  Papers,  iii.  41 ;  ib,, 
184 ;  Adolphus,  i.  170. 

•  "  At  eleyen  o'clock  at  niffht  the 
king  sent  for  Mr.  GrenviUe,  and 
told  him  he  had  considered  upon 
the  proposals  made  to  him :  he  did 
promise  and  declare  to  them  that 
Lord  Bute  ^ould  neyer,  directly  nor 
indirectly,  haye  anything  to  do  with 
his  business,  nor  giye  adyice  upon 
anything  whateyer." — Diary:  Gren- 
viUe Papers,  iiL  185. 

♦  Mem.  of  C.  J.  Fox,  i.  65-68,  111 ; 
Mr.  Mackintosh  to  Earl  Temple, 
Aug.  aOth.  1765,  OrenvUle  Papers, 
iii.  81.  WraxalTs  Mem,,  ii.  78, 
&c.   Ikli.    Grenyille    was   still    so 


suspicious  of  Lord  Bute's  influ- 
ence,  that  being  told  in  No- 
yember,  1765,  by  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
that  Lord  Bute  had  only  seen  the 
king  twice  during  his  iUness  in 
the  spring,  he  says  in  his  diary: 
"which  fact  Mr.  Grenville  could 
not  be  brought  to  belieye.  lie 
owned,  howeyer,  to  Mr.  Grenyille 
that  the  intercourse  in  writing  be- 
tween his  Majesty  and  Lord  Bute 
always  continued,  telling  him  that 
he  knew  the  king  wrote  to  him  a 
journal  every  day  of  what  passed, 
and  as  minute  a  one  as  if,  said  he, 
'your  boy  at  school  was  directed 
by  you  to  write  his  journal  to  you.*  " 
— Grenville  Papers,  iii.  220. 

It  was  not  until  Dec.  1768,  that 
Mr.  Grenyille  seems  to  haye  been 
persuaded  that  Lord  Bute^s  influ- 
ence was  lost.  He  then  concurred 
in  the  preyailing  opinion  of  "  the 
king  bemg  grown  inoiflerent  to  him, 
but  the  princess  being  in  the  same 
sentiments  towards  him  as  be- 
fore.**—  Diary:  GrenviUe  Papers. 
iy.  408. 
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aptitude  for  business,  that  he  no  longer  relied  upon  the 
counsels  of  his  favourite.^  He  waa  able  to  rule  alone  ; 
and  wanted  instruments,  rather  than  advisers.  The 
second  condition  was  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mac- 
kenzie, Lord  Bute's  brother,  from  the  office  of  privy 
seal  in  Scotland,  and  from  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  that  country.  In  this,  too,  the  king  yielded, 
though  sorely  against  his  will,  as  he  had  promised  the 
office  for  life.^  Meanwhile  the  breach  between  the  king 
and  his  ministers  became  still  wider.  They  had  been 
forced  upon  him  by  necessity  :  they  knew  that  he  was 
plotting  their  speedy  overthrow,  and  protested  against 
the  intrigues  by  which  their  influence  was  counteracted. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  besought  the  king  "  to  permit  his 
authority  and  Ids  favour  to  go  together  ; "  ^  and  these 
remonstrances  were  represented  by  the  king's  friends 
as  insolent  and  overbearing.*  An  outcry  was  raised 
against  the  ministers  that  they  "  desired  to  enslave  the 
king,"  who  was  now  determined  to  make  any  sacrifices 
to  get  rid  of  them. 
Negotia-  The  negotiations  for  a  new  ministry  were  again 
^e°wiiig8  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  king,  by  his  uncle  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  Such  was  the  popular  hatred  of  Lord 
Bute  and  his  countrymen,  that  the  Duke's  former 
severities  against  the  Scotch,  which  had  gained  for 
him  the  name  of  "  the  butcher,"  were  now  a  claim  to 
popular  favour.  The  rebellious  Scots  had  been  treated 
as  they  deserved ;  and  he  who  had  already  chastised 
them,  was  not  the  man  to  favour  their  pretensions  at 
July,  1766.  court.     Thcsc  negotiations  were  protracted  for  seven 

'  Bedford  Corr.,  iii.  264.  iii.  Introd.,  pp.  xliiL  xlv.  286:  Qren- 

«  Walp.  Geo.  III.,  ii.  176;  Gren-  ville  Papers,  ui.  194 

ville  Papers,  iii.  185.    He  was  after-  *  Jumus,  Letter  xxiii. ;  Biirke*8 

wards  restored  in  1766  by  the  Earl  Works,  ii.  156 ;  Walp.   Geo.   III., 

of  Chatham.— /6.,  862.  il  182j  Bedford  Corr.,  iii.  286. 
8  13th  June,  1765  j  Bedford  Conr., 
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weeks,  while  the  country  was  virtually  without  a  govern- 
ment.^ Mr.  Pitt  was  again  impracticable :  the  fiirther 
continuance  of  the  Grenville  ministry  could  not  be 
endured ;  and,  at  length,  the  king  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  surrendering  himself  once  more  to  the 
very  men  whom  he  most  dreaded. 

The  Marquess  of  Eockingham,  the  leader  of  the  ob-  Eocking- 
noxious  Whig  aristocracy, — the  statesman  whom  he  had  ^™^' 
recently  removed  from  his  lieutenancy, — the  king  was  ^^®^- 
now  obliged  to  accept  as  Premier;  and  General  Conway, 
whom  he  had   deprived   of  his  regiment,  became   a 
secretary  of  state,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  poUcy  of  proscription  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  re- 
versed and  condemned.    Mr.  Pitt,  when  soUcited  by  the  Dismiasai 
Duke  of  Cumberland  to  take  office,  had  named  as  one  wndemjied. 
of  his  conditions,  the  restoration  of  officers  dismissed 
on  political  groimds.     This  the  king  had  anticipated, 
and  was  prepared  to  grant.*    The  Eockingham  adminis- 
tration insisted  on  the  same  terms;  and  according  to  Mr. 
Burke  "  discoimtenanced,  and  it  is  hoped  for  ever  abo- 
lished, the  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  practice  of  re- 
moving military  officers,  for  their  votes  in  Parliament."  * 

The  Whig  leaders  were  not  less  jealous  of  the  in-  Conditions 
fluence  of  Lord  Bute,  than  the  ministry  whom  they  ^oS?ng- 
displaced;  and  before  they  would  accept  office,  they  h^mn^i- 
insisted  "  that  the  thought  of  replacing  Mr.  Mackenzie 
should  be  laid  aside ;  and  also  that  some  of  the  par- 
ticular friends  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  should  be  removed, 
as  a  proof  to  the  world  that  the  Earl  of  Bute  should 
not  either  pubUcly  or  privately,  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  any  concern  or  influence  in  public  afiairs,  or  in 

*  Walp.  Mem.,  ii.  192.  Mem.,  i.  103-196. 

'  Rid,j  ii.  106 ;  Duke  of  Cum-         »  Short  Account  of  a  Late  Short 
'^^'^biuI'b  Narrative ;    Rockingham     Administration. 
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the  management  or  disposition  of  public  employments."  ^ 
These  conditions  being  agreed  to,  a  ministry  so  con- 
stituted was  likely  to  be  independent  of  court  in- 
fluence: yet  it  was  soon  reproached  with  submission 
The  king's  to  the  "  interior  cabinet."  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "  Methinks  I 
plainly  discover  the  traces  of  an  overruUng  influence ;  " 
and  while  he  disavowed  any  prejudice  against  the 
country  of  Lord  Bute,  he  declared  that  "  the  man  of 
that  country  wanted  wisdom,  and  held  principles  in- 
compatible with  freedom."  This  supposed  influence 
was  disclaimed  on  the  part  of  the  government  by 
General  Conway:  "I  see  nothing  of  it,"  said  he,  "I  feel 
nothing  of  it :  I  disclaim  it  for  myself,  and  as  far  as 
my  discernment  can  reach,  for  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers."^ 

Whether  Lord  Bute  had,  at  this  time,  any  influence  at 
court,  was  long  a  subject  of  doubt  and  controversy.  It 
was  confidently  believed  by  the  pubUc,  and  by  many  of 
the  best  informed  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  Lord  Bute, 
several  years  afterwards,  so  explicitly  denied  it,  that  his 
denial  may  be  accepted  as  conclusive.^  The  king's 
fidends,  however,  had  become  more  numerous,  and 
acted  under  better  discipline.  Some  held  offices  in  the 
government  or  household,  yet  looked  for  instructions, 
.  not  to  ministers,  but  to  the  king.    Men  enjoying  obscure 

*  Paper  drawn  up  by  Buke  of  measures,  either  directly  or  indi- 
'SewcBMe,Iiockinffham  Aem.,i.2lS,     rectly,  by  himself  or  any  other,  from 

^  Debate  on  the  address,  17G6,  the  time  when  the  late  Duke  of 

Pari.  I£ist,f  xvi  07,  101.  Cumberland  was  consulted  in  the 

•  His  son,  Lord  Mountstuart,  arrangement  of  a  ministry  in  1765, 
writing  Oct.,  23, 1773,  said :  "  Lord  to  the  present  hour." —  TotnUneB 
Bute  authorises  me  to  say  that  he  Life  of  Fitt^  i.  452,  n.  See  also 
declares  upon  his  solemn  word  of  Kockingham  Mem.,   i.   358—300; 


honour,  he  has  not  had  the  hon-  Lord    Brougham's     Sketches     of 

our  of  waiting  on  his  Majesty,  but  Statesmen,  Works,  iii.  49. ;  Edinb. 

at  his  lev^e  or  drawing-room  ;  nor  Rev.  cxli.  94  ;  Quart.  Rev.  cxxxi. 

has  he  presumed  to  offer  any  ad-  236.    Lord  John  RusseU's  Intr.  to 

vice  or  opinion  concerning  the  dis-  voL  iii.  of  Bedford  Corr.,  xxxiiL 
position  of  offices,  or  the  conduct  of 
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but  lucrative  appointments,  in  the  gift  of  the  king  him- 
self, and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  voted  at  the 
bidding  of  the  court.  But  the  greater  number  of  the 
king's  friends  were  independent  members  of  Parliament, 
whom  various  motives  had  attracted  to  his  cause.  Many 
were  influenced  by  high  notions  of  prerogative, — by 
loyalty,  by  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  honesty  of 
their  sovereign,  and  personal  attachment  to  his  Majesty; 
and  many  by  hopes  of  favour  and  advancement  They 
formed  a  distinct  party ;  and  their  coherence  was  secured 
by  the  same  causes  which  generally  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  party  ties.^  But  their  principles  and  posi- 
tion were  inconsistent  with  constitutional  government. 
Their  services  to  the  king  were  no  longer  confined  to 
counsel,  or  political  intrigue ;  but  were  organised  so  as  to 
influence  the  deliberations  of  ParKament.  And  their 
organisation  for  such  a  purpose,  marked  a  further  ad- 
vance in  the  unconstitutional  poUcy  of  the  court. 

The  king  continued  personally  to  direct  the  measures  ' 
of  his  ministers,  more  particularly  in  the  disputes  ] 
with  the  American  colonies,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
involved  the  rights  and  honour  of  his  crown.*^  He 
was  resolutely  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  which  ministers  thought  necessary  for  the  con- 
ciUation  of  the  colonies.  He  resisted  this  measure  in 
council ;  but  finding  ministers  resolved  to  carry  it,  he 
opposed  them  in  Parliament  by  the  authority  of  his 
name,  and  by  his  personal  influence  over  a  considerable 
body  of  parliamentary  adherents.^    The  king  affected, 

»  Burke's    Present    Discontents^  "  would  undo  liis  people,  in  riving 

Works,  ii.   264.     Burke*s  Corr..  i.  up  the  rights  of  his  crown ;  that  to 

352;  Grenville  Papers,  ii.  33,  lii.  this   he  would  never  consent.'* — 

57 ;  Rockingham  Mem.,  i.  6.  307;  GrenvHie  Papers,  iii.  370,  371. 

Fox  Mem.,    L    120,    &c ;    Walp.  »  Walp.  Mem.,  ii.  250,  331,  n. 

Mem.,  iv.  315.  Rockingham  Mem.,  ii.  250,  294. 

'  Tlie  king   said   his  ministers 
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indeed,  to  support  hLs  ministers,  and  to  decline  the 
use  of  his  name  in  opposing  them.  "  Lord  Harcourt 
suggested,  at  a  distance,  that  his  Majesty  might  make 
his  sentiments  known,  which  might  prevent  the  repeal 
of  the  act,  if  his  ministers  should  push  that  measure. 
The  king  seemed  averse  to  that,  said  he  would  never 
influence  people  in  their  parhamentary  opinions,  and 
that  he  had  promised  to  support  his  ministers."  ^  But, 
however  the  king  may  have  affected  to  deprecate 
the  use  of  his  name,  it  was  unquestionably  used  by 
his  friends^;  and  while  he  himself  admitted  the  un- 
constitutional character  of  such  a  proceeding,  it  foimd 
a  defender  in  Lord  Mansfield.  In  discussing  this 
matter  with  the  king,  his  lordship  argued  "  that, 
though  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  endeavour  by 
his  Majesty's  name  to  carry  questions  in  ParUament, 
yet  where  the  lawful  rights  of  the  king  and  Parhament 
were  to  be  asserted  and  maintained,  he  thought  the 
making  his  Majesty's  opinion  in  support  of  those  rights 
to  be  known,  was  fit  and  becoming."^  In  order  to 
counteract  this  secret  influence,  Lord  Eockingham 
obtained  the  king's  written  consent  to  the  passing  of 
the  bill.* 
The  kingfs  Ministers  had  to  contend  against  another  difficulty, 
which  the  tactics  of  the  court  had  created.  Not  only 
were  they  opposed  by  independent  members  of  the 
court  party ;  but  members  liolding  office, — upon  whose 
support  ministers  were  justified  in  relying, — were 
encouraged  to  oppose  them ;  and  retained  their  offices, 
while  voting  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  The 
king,  who  had  punished  with  so  much  severity  any 

*  Mr.    Grenville's    Diarv,    Jan.  Mem.,  ii.  288 :  Rockingham  Mem., 

31,   1700 ;    Grenville  Papers,    iiL  i.  277,  202. 

353.  »  Grenyille  Papers,  iii.  374. 

«  GpenviUe  Paper8,iii. 374 j  Walp.  «  Eockingham  Mem.,  L  800. 
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opposition  to  measures  which  he  approved,  now  up- 
held and  protected  those  placemen,  who  opposed  the 
ministerial  measures  to  which  he  himself  objected.  In 
vain  ministers  remonstrated  against  their  conduct :  the 
king  was  ready  with  excuses  and  promises;  but  his 
chosen  band  were  safe  from  the  indignation  of  the 
government.  Nor  was  their  opposition  confined  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, — a  subject  on  which 
they  might  have  affected  to  entertain  conscientious 
scruples :  but  it  was  vexatiously  continued  against  the 
general  measures  of  the  administration.^  Well  might 
Mr.  Burke  term  this  "an  opposition  of  a  new  and 
singular  character, — an  opposition  of  placemen  and 
pensioners."^  Lord  Eockingham  protested  against 
such  a  system,  while  in  office^;  and  after  his  dismissal, 
took  occasion  to  observe  to  his  Majesty,  that  "  when 
he  had  the  honoiu:  of  being  in  his  Majesty's  service, 
the  measures  of  administration  were  thwarted  and 
obstructed  by  men  in  office,  acting  Uke  a  corps ;  that 
he  flattered  himself  it  was  not  entirely  with  his  Majesty's 
inclination,  and  would  assure  him  it  was  very  detri- 
mental to  his  service."*  This  system,  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Biurke,  tended  "  to  produce  neither  the  security 
of  a  free  government,  nor  the  energy  of  a  monarchy 
that  is  absolute."^ 

The  king,  meanwhile,  had  resolved  to  overthrow  the 
Eockingham  ministry,  which  was  on  every  account 
distasteful  to  him.  He  disapproved  their  liberal  pohcy : 
he  was  jealous  of  their  powerful  party,  which  he  was 
bent  on  breaking  up ;  and,  above  all,  he  resented  their 
independence.     He  desired  ministers  to   execute  his 

'  Walp.  Mem.,  ii.  269,  331,  n, ;        »  Walp.  Mem.,  ii.  322. 
KockiDK&am  Mem.,  i.  250, 294. 321.         *  Rockingham  Mem.,  ii.  53. 

*  ASnort  Account  of  a  Late  Short        '  Present  Discontents,  Works,  ii. 

Administration.  721. 
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will ;  and  these  men  and  their  party  were  the  obstacles 
to  the  cherished  object  of  his  ambition. 

At  length,  in  July,  1766,  they  were  ungraciously  dis- 
missed^ ;  and  his  Majesty  now  expected,  from  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  an  administration  better  suited  to  his  own  views 
and  pohcy.  Mr.  Pitt's  greatness  had  naturally  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fittest  man  for  such  a  task  ;  and  there  were 
other  circumstances  which  made  him  personally  accep- 
table to  the  king.  Haughty  as  was  the  demeanour  of 
that  distinguished  man  in  the  senate,  and  among  liis 
equals,  his  bearing  in  the  royal  presence  was  humble 
and  obsequious.  The  truth  of  Mr.  Burke's  well-known 
sarcasm,  that "  the  least  peep  into  that  closet  intoxicates 
him,  and  Avill  to  the  end  of  liis  life,"  ^  was  recognised 
by  all  his  contemporaries.^  A  statesman  with  at  least 
the  outward  quahties  of  a  courtier,  was  likely  to  give 
the  king  some  repose,  after  his  coUisions  with  the  two 
last  ministries.  He  now  undertook  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration, under  the  Duke  of  Gmfton,  with  the  office 
of  privy  seal,  and  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  as  Earl  of 
Chatham. 

For  another  reason  also.  Lord  Chatham  was  accep- 
table to  the  king.  They  agreed,  though  for  different 
reasons,  in  the  pohcy  of  breaking  up  party  connexions. 
This  was  now  the  settled  object  of  the  king,  which  he 


»  Walp.  Mem.,  ii.  337. 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Hockingbam^ 
Kockingham  Mem.,  ii.  260. 

'  Chase  Price  said,  ''  that  at  the 
lov^e,  he  (i.c.  Lord  Cliatham)  used 
to  bow  80  low,  you  could  see  the  tip 
of  his  hooked  nose  between  his 
legs." — Rockingham  Mem.,  ii.  83. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  kneel- 
ing at  the  bedside  of  Georpre  U., 
while  transacting  business. —  Wrax- 
aWa  Mem,,  ii.  53.  That  he  was 
ever  true  to  his  character,  is  illus- 


trated by  the  abject  terms  of  his 
letter  to  the  king  on  resigning  the 
office  of  privy  seal,  two  years 
afterwards.  "Under  this  load  of 
unhappiness,  I  will  not  despair  of 
your  Majesty's  pardon,  while  I 
supplicate  again  on  my  knees  your 
Majesty *8  mercy,  and  most  himibly 
implore  your  Majesty's  royal  per- 
mission to  resign  that  high  office." 
14th  October,  1708 :  Chatham  Corr., 
iu.  314. 
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pursued  with  unceasing  earnestness.  In  writing  to 
Lord  Chatham,  July  29th,  1766  \  he  said  :  "  I  know  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  will  zealously  give  his  aid  towards 
destroying  all  party  distinctions,  and  restoring  that 
subordination  to  government  which  can  alone  preserve 
that  inestimable  blessing,  liberty,  from  degenerating 
into  licentiousness."^  Again,  December  2nd,  1766, 
he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham :  "  To  rout  out  the 
present  method  of  parties  banding  together,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  withstanding  their  unjust  demands,  as  well 
as  the  engaging  able  men,  be  their  private  connexions 
where  they  will."  *  And  again,  on  the  25th  June,  1767 : 
"  I  am  thoroughly  resolved  to  encounter  any  difficulties 
rather  than  yield  to  faction."  ^ 

By  this  policy  the  king  hoped  to  further  his  cherished  Personal 
scheme  of  increasing  his  own  personal  influence.  To  of  the 
overcome  the  Whig  connexion,  was  to  bring  into  office  ^^* 
the  friends  of  Lord  Bute,  and  the  court  party  who  were 
subservient  to  his  views.  Lord  Chatham  adopted  the 
king's  policy  for  a  very  diflerent  purpose.  Though  in 
outward  observances  a  courtier,  he  was  a  constitu- 
tional statesman,  opposed  to  government  by  preroga- 
tive, and  court  influence.  His  career  had  been  due  to 
his  own  genius :  independent  of  party,  and  superior  to 
it,  he  had  trusted  to  his  eloquence,  his  statesmanship, 
and  popularity.  And  now,  by  breaking  up  parties,  he 
hoped  to  rule  over  them  all.  His  project,  however, 
completely  failed.  Having  ofiended  and  exasperated 
the  Whigs,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  ad- 
ministration composed  of  the  king's  friends,  who 
thwarted  him,  and  of  other  discordant  elements  over 
which  he  had  no  control. 

^  Intr.   to  ToL  iii.  of  Bedford         *  Chatham  Corr..  liL  21. 
Corr.,  xxviL  »  Jbid.,  iu.  187.         *  Md.,  270. 
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He  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  king 
had  been  more  sagacious  than  himself,  —  and  that 
while  his  own  power  and  connexions  had  crumbled 
away,  the  court  party  had  obtained  a  dangerous  ascend- 
ency. Parties  had  been  broken  up,  and  prerogative 
triumphed.  The  leaders  of  paities  had  been  reduced 
to  insignificance,  while  the  king  directed  pubUc  affairs 
according  to  his  own  will,  and  upon  principles  dan- 
gerous to  public  hberty.  According  to  Burke,  when 
Lord  Chatham  "  had  accomplished  his  scheme  of  ad- 
ministration, he  was  no  longer  minister."  ^  To  repair 
the  mischief  which  had  been  done,  he  afterwards  sought 
an  alliance  with  the  party  which,  when  in  power,  he 
had  ahenated  fi^om  him.  "Former  little  differences 
must  be  forgotten,"  he  said,  "  when  the  contest  is  pro 
arts  et  facts.''  ^ 

Meanwhile,  other  circumstances  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  king.  Much  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's popularity  had  been  saciificed  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  peerage ;  and  his  personal  influence  was  diminished 
by  his  removal  firom  the  house  of  Commons,  where  he 
had  been  paramount.  His  holding  so  obscure  a  place 
as  that  of  Privy  Seal,  further  detracted  from  his  weight 
as  a  minister.  His  melancholy  prostration  soon  after- 
wards, increased  the  feebleness  and  disunion  of  the 
administration.  Though  his  was  its  leading  mind,  for 
months  he  was  incapacitated  from  attending  to  any 
business.  He  even  refused  an  interview  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  premier  ^,  and  to  General  Conway,  thougli 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  confer  with  liim.*  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  shoidd  complain  of 
the  languor  under  which  "  every  branch  of  the  adminis- 

Spoech  on  American  Taxation.  *  Chatliam  Corr.,  iii.  218. 

Bockingbam  Mem.,  IL  143.  *  Walp.  Mem.,  ii.  433. 
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ti-ation  laboured  from  his  absence."^  Yet  the  king, 
writing  to  Lord  Chatham,  January  23rd,  1768,  to 
dissuade  him  from  resigning  the  Privy  Seal,  said: 
"  Though  confined  to  your  house,  your  name  has  been 
sufficient  to  enable  my  administration  to  proceed."* 
At  length,  however,  in  October,  1768,  completely 
broken  down,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  withdrew  from 
the  administration.^ 

The  absence  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  the  utter  dis- 
organisation of  the  ministry,  left  the  king  free  to  exercise 
his  own  influence,  and  to  direct  the  pohcy  of  the  country, 
without  control.  Had  Lord  Chatham  been  there,  the 
ministry  would  have  had  a  poUcy  of  its  own  :  now  it 
had  none,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  North, 
— partly  from  indolence,  and  partly  from  facility, — con- 
sented to  follow  the  stronger  will  of  their  sovereign.'* 

On  his  side,  the  king  took  advantage  of  the  disruption 
of  party  ties,  which  he  had  taken  pains  to  promote.  Li 
the  absence  of  distinctive  principles,  and  party  leaders, 
members  of  Parhament  were  exposed  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  crown.  According  to  Horace  Walpole, 
"  everybody  ran  to  court,  and  voted  for  whatever  the 
court  desired."^  The  main  object  of  the  king  in 
breaking  up  parties,  had  thus  been  secured. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  king's  Lord 
ascendency  in  the  coimcils  of  his  ministers  was  further  minLtr^, 
increased  by  the  accession  of  Lord  North  to  the  chief  ^^70. 


^  Letter  to  Lord  Chatham,  8th 
Februaiy^  1767;  Chatham  Corr.| 
iiLld4. 

«  Ibid,,  iu.  318. 

*  In  hiB  letter  to  the  king^  Octo- 
ber 14th,  he  said,  '^  All  chance  of 
recovery  wDl  be  precluded  by  my 
continuing  longer  to  hold  the  Privy 
SeaL"— .ftk/.,  liL  314. 

So  little  had  Lord  Chatham*!  ill- 


ness been  assumed  for  political  pur- 
poses, as  it  was  frequently  repre- 
sented, that  in  August,  1777,  he  gave 
Lady  Chatham  a  ^neral  letter  of 
attorney,  empowenn^  her  to  trans- 
act all  business  for  him. — Rid,,  ill. 
282. 

*  Walp.  Mem.,  iii.  62,  07,  n. 

'  Ibid,,  ii.  381,  n.  See  also  ibid., 
iii.  92. 
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direction  of  public  affairs.  That  minister,  by  principle  a 
Tory,  and  favourable  to  prerogative, — in  character  in- 
dolent and  good-tempered, — and  personally  attached  to 
the  king, — yielded  up  his  own  opinions  and  judgment ; 
and  for  years  consented  to  be  the  passive  instrument  of 
the  royal  will.^  The  persecution  of  Wilkes,  the  strain- 
ing of  parliamentary  privilege,  and  the  coercion  of 
America,  were  the  disastrous  fruits  of  the  court  poUcy. 
Throughout  this  administration,  the  kmg  staked  his 
personal  credit  upon  the  success  of  his  measures ;  and 
regarded  opposition  to  his  ministers  as  an  act  of  dis- 
loyalty, and  their  defeat  as  an  affront  to  himself.^ 

In  1770,  Lord  Chatham  stated  in  ParUament,  that 
since  the  king's  accession  there  had  been  no  original 
(i.  e.  independent)  minister  ^ ;  and  examples  abound  of 
the  king's  personal  participation  in  every  poUtical  event 
of  this  period. 
Public  While  the  opposition  were  struggUng  to  reverse  the 

J^^  ^  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  Wilkes, 
the  king,  and  Lord  Chatham  was  about  to  move  an  address  for 
dissolving  Parhament,  the  king's  resentment  knew 
no  bounds.  In  conversations  with  General  Conway, 
at  this  time,  he  declared  he  would  abdicate  his  crown 
rather  than  comply  with  this  address.  "  Yes,"  said  the 
king,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  "I  wiU  have 
recourse  to  this,  sooner  than  yield  to  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament."  *  And  opinions  have  not  been  wanting, 
that  tlie  king  was  actually  prepared  to  resist  what  he 

*  Walo.  Mem.,  ii.  96,  n. ;  t&.,  iii.  aristocracy,  the  Parliament  against 

lOG,  n. ;  \Vraxall*8  Mom.,  i.  123.  the  people,  and  the  nation  against 

Mr.  Massey  says,  Lord  North  was  the  colonies." — Ibid,,  425. 
"the  only  man   of  parliamentary         '  Walp.  Mem.,  iii.  200andii.  ;iv. 

reputation  who  would  not  have  in-  75. 

sisted^ontheexpidsion  of  the  king's         '  Ihtd.,  iv.  94;  Hansard's  Pari, 

friends. — Hist.,  i.  424.     Always  in  Ilist.,  xvi.  842  (March  2nd,  1770). 
favour  •  of   power   and   authority,        *  14th  May,  1770.    lioddngham 

''  he  supported  the  king  against  t&e  Mem.,  ii.  179. 
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deemed  an  invasion  of  his  prerogative,  by  military 
force.^ 

On  the  26th  February,  1772,  while  the  Eoyal  Mar- 
riage Bill  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
king  thus  wrote  to  Lord  North:  "I  expect  every 
nerve  to  be  strained  to  carry  the  bill.  It  is  not  a 
question  relating  to  administration,  but  personally  to 
myself:  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  expect  a  hearty 
support  from  every  one  in  my  service,  and  I  shall  re- 
member defaulters."  ^  Again,  on  the  14th  March,  1772, 
he  wrote :  "  I  wish  a  hst  could  be  prepared  of  those 
that  went  away,  and  of  those  that  deserted  to  the 
minority  (on  division  in  the  committee).  That  would 
be  a  rule  for  my  conduct  in  the  drawing-room  to- 
morrow." *  Again,  in  another  letter,  he  said  :  "  I  am 
greatly  incensed  at  the  presumption  of  Charles  Fox,  in 
forcing  you  to  vote  with  him  last  night."  ^  .  .  .  .  "  I 
hope  you  will  let  him  know  that  you  are  not  insensible  of 
his  conduct  towards  you."  ^  And  the  king's  confidence 
in  his  own  influence  over  the  dehberations  of  Parlia- 
ment, appears  from  another  letter,  on  the  26th  June, 
1774,  where  he  said,  "  I  hope  the  crown  will  always  be 
able,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  to  throw  out  a  bill ; 
but  I  shall  never  consent  to  use  any  expression  which 
tends  to  establish,  that  at  no  time  the  right  of  the  crown 
to  dissent  is  to  be  used."  ^ 

The  king  watched  not  only  how  members  spoke  and 
voted  ^,  or  whether  they  abstained  from  voting  ® ;  but 


^  MasBey,  Hist,  i.  p.  480. 

•  Fox  Mem.,  i  76;  Lord 
Brougliam's  Works,  ill.  70. 

•  Lord  Brougliain'8  Works,  iii.  80. 

•  15th  February,  1774.  In  pro- 
ceedings against  printers  of  a  ubel 
on  the  speaker,  ^ii  F.  Norton. 

^  Fox    Mem.,     L     99;     Lord 


Brougham's  Works,  iii.  84. 

•  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii.  85. 

'  King  to  Lord  North,  5th  April, 
1770 ;  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii. 
71,  88,  100, 108. 

«  Kingto  Lord  North,12th  March, 
1772;  6th  April,  25th  Octl778;2dth 
Feb.,  4th  and  9th  March,  1779. 
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even  if  they  were  silent,  when  he  had  expected  them  to 
speak.^  No  "  whipper-in  "  from  the  Treasmy  could  have 
been  more  keen  or  full  of  expedients,  in  influencing 
the  votes  of  members  in  critical  divisions.^  He  was 
ready,  also,  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  oppo- 
nents. Hearing  that  Mr.  Fox  was  going  to  Paris,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  North,  on  the  15th  November,  1776  : 
"  Bring  as  much  forward  as  you  can  before  the  recess, 
as  real  business  is  never  so  well  considered  as  when  the 
attention  of  the  House  is  not  taken  up  with  noisy 
declamation."  ^ 

Military  officers  were  stUl  exposed  to  marks  of  the 
king's  displeasure.  In  1773,  Colonel  Barr^  and  Sir 
Hugh  Williams,  both  refractory  members  of  Parliament, 
were  passed  over  in  a  brevet,  or  promotion ;  and  Colonel 
BaiTe,  in  order  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  injustice  of  this 
act  of  power,  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army.^ 
The  king,  however,  appears  to  have  modified  his 
opinions  as  to  his  right  of  depriving  members  of 
mihtary  commands,  on  account  of  their  conduct  in 
ParUament.  Writing  to  Lord  North,  on  the  5th  March, 
1779,  he  says:  "I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
general  officers,  who  through  ParUament  have  got 
governments,  should,  on  opposing,  lose  them.  This  is 
very  diflerent  from  removing  them  from  their  mihtary 
commands."  ^ 

Not  without  many  affronts,  and  much  unpopularity, 
the  king  and  his  minister  long  triumphed  over  all 

*  King  to  Lord  North,  7th  Jan., 
1770.  "  Surprised  that  T.  Towns- 
end  was  silent.*' — King  to  Lord 
North,  19th  Dec,  1772.  Ibid.,  81. 
"  I  should  think  Lord  G.  Germaino 
might  with  great  propriety  have 
said  a  few  words  to  put  the  defence 
in  motion." — King  to  Lord  North, 
2nd  Feb.,  1778.    Lord  Brougham's 


Works,  iii.  105.  He  was  incensed 
against  Dundas  for  the  same  rea- 
son, 24th  Feb.,  1778.— /ftu^.,  106. 

«  King  to  Lord  North,  0th  Feb., 
1776 ;  6fli  and  9th  March,  1779. 

■  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii.  97. 

*  Chatham  Corr.,  iv.  243, 261. 

^  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii. 
130. 
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opposition  in  Parliament  ^ ;  but  in  1778,  the  signal  failure  with  Lord 
of  their  policy,  the  crisis  in  American  affairs,  and  the  mLiat^. 
impending  war  with  France,  obliged  them  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Lord  Chatham,  for  the  admission  of 
that  statesman  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  opposition 
into  the  ministry.  The  king  needed  their  assistance, 
but  was  resolved  not  to  adopt  their  policy.  He  would 
accept  them  as  instruments  of  his  own  will,  but  not  as 
responsible  ministers.  K  their  counsels  should  prevail, 
he  would  himself  be  humiliated  and  disgraced. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  North,  on  the  15th  March,  1778, 
the  king  says :  "  Honestly,  I  would  rather  lose  the 
crown  I  now  wear,  than  bear  the  ignominy  of  possessing 
it  under  their  shackles."  ^  And,  again,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  he  writes  :  "  I  am  still  ready  to  accept  any  part 
of  them  that  will  come  to  the  assistance  of  my  present 
efficient  ministers ;  but,  whilst  any  ten  men  in  the  king- 
dom will  stand  by  me,  I  wiU  not  give  myself  up  to 
bondage.  My  dear  Lord,  I  will  rather  risk  my  crown 
tlian  do  what  I  think  personally  disgraceful.  It  is  im- 
possible this  nation  should  not  stand  by  me.  If  they 
will  not,  they  shall  have  another  king,  for  I  never  will 
put  my  hand  to  what  will  make  me  miserable  to  the 
last  hour  of  my  life."  *  Again,  on  the  18th,  he  writes : 
"  Eather  than  be  shackled  by  those  desperate  men  (if 
the  nation  will  not  stand  by  me),  I  will  rather  see  any 
form  of  government  introduced  into  this  island,  and 
lose  my  crown,  rather  than  wear  it  as  a  disgrace."* 
The  failure  of  these  negotiations,  followed  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Chatham,  left  unchanged  the  unfortunate  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  North. 

»  Fox  Mem.,  L  116, 119.  110 ;  Fox  Mem.,  i.  191. 

*  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii.  ^  Lord  Brougham's  Works,   iii 
106;  Fox  Mem.,  i.  189.  Ill;  Fox  Mem.,  L  193. 

*  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii. 
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The  king  Overtures,  indeed,  were  made  to  the  Whig  leaders, 
hia^o^  to  join  a  new  ministry  under  Lord  Weymouth,  which 
policy.  were,  perhaps  unwisely,  dechned^ ;  and  henceforth 
the  king  was  resolved  to  admit  none  to  his  councils 
without  exacting  a  pledge  of  comphance  with  his 
wishes.  Thus,  on  the  4th  February,  1779,  writing  to 
Lord  North,  he  says  :  "  You  may  now  sound  Lord  Howe ; 
but,  before  I  name  him  to  preside  at  the  Admiralty 
Board,  I  must  expect  an  expUcit  declaration  that  he 
Avill  zealously  concur  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe."  *^  Again,  on  the  22nd  Jime, 
1779,  he  writes :  "  Before  I  wiU  hear  of  any  man's 
readiness  to  come  into  office,  I  will  expect  to  see  it 
signed  under  his  own  hand,  that  he  is  resolved  to  keep 
the  empire  entire,  and  that  no  troops  shall  consequently 
be  withdrawn  from  thence  (i  e.  America),  nor  inde- 
pendence ever  allowed."  ^  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  this  deplorable  contest  was  called  the  king's  war.^ 
At  this  time  it  was  openly  avowed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  George  Germaine,  that  the  king 
was  his  own  minister  ;  and  Mr.  Fox  lamented  "  that  his 
Majesty  was  his  own  unadvised  mmister."^  Nor  was 
it  unnatural  that  the  king  should  expect  such  sub- 
mission from  other  statesmen,  when  his  first  minister 
was  carrying  out  a  policy  of  which  he  disapproved,  but 
wanted  resolution  to  resist^, — and  when  Parhament 
had  liitherto  supported  his  ill-omened  measures.  Lord 
North  did  not  conceal  his  own  views  concerning  the 
continuance  of  the  American  war.  Li  announcing  to 
the  king  the  resignation  of  Lord  Gower,  who  was  of 

*  Fox  Mem.,  i.  207;   Lord   J,     Mem.,  i v.  114;  NichoU*8  IlecoU.,  i. 
Rii8.<»eU'a  Life  of  Fox,  i.  193.  36. 

a  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii.  *  Dec.  4th,  1778,  on  Ur.  Coke's 

127  ;  Fox  Mem.,  i.  211,  212.  motion  upon  Clinton's  proclftina- 

»  Ibid,  230.  tion  ;  Fox  Mem.,  i.  203. 

*  Pari.  Hist,  xix.  867;  Walp.  «  Fox  Mom.,  i.  211,  212. 
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opinion  that  the  contest  "must  end  in  ruin  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  country,"  he  said  :  "  in  the  argument 
Lord  North  had  certainly  one  disadvantage,  which  is 
that  he  held  in  his  heart,  and  has  held  for  three  years 
past,  the  same  opinion  as  Lord  Gower."^  Yet  the 
minister  submitted  to  the  stronger  will  of  his  royal 
master. 

Again,  however,  the  king  was  reduced  to  treat  with  la  forced 
the  opposition ;  but  was  not  less  resolute  in  his  deter-  ^th  the 
mination  that  no  change  of  ministers  should  affect  the  oppo«*i<»>- 
policy  of  his  measures.  On  the  3rd  December,  1779, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  Lord  Thurlow  authority 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  leaders  of  the  opposition ; 
and  expressed  his  wiUingness  "  to  admit  into  his  confi- 
dence and  service  any  men  of  public  spirit  and  talents, 
who  will  join  with  part  of  the  present  ministry  in  form- 
ing one  on  a  more  enlarged  scale,  provided  it  be  under- 
stood that  every  means  are  to  be  employed  to  keep  the 
empire  entire,  to  prosecute  the  present  just  and  unpro- 
voked war  in  all  its  branches,  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
and  that  his  Majesty's  past  measures  be  treated  with 
proper  respect."  ^  Finding  the  compliance  of  inde- 
pendent statesmen  less  ready  than  he  desired,  he  writes 
to  Lord  Thurlow,  on  the  18th  December,  "  From  the 
cold  disdain  with  which  I  am  treated,  it  is  evident  to 
me  what  treatment  I  am  to  expect  from  opposition,  if 
I  was  to  call  them  into  my  service.  To  obtain  their 
support,  I  must  deUver  up  my  person,  my  principles, 
and  my  dominions  into  their  hands."  ®  In  other  words, 
the  king  dreaded  the  admission  of  any  ministers  to  his 
councils,  who  claimed  an  independent  judgment  upon 
the  pohcy  for  which  they  would  become  responsible. 

*  King's  Letters  to  Lord  North ;    130 ;  Fox  Mem.,  i.  237. 

Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii.  161.  '  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii. 

*  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii    140 ;  Fox  Mem.,  i.  ^38. 
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Protests         In  tlie  meantime,  the  increasing   influence  of  the 
influenc©     ciown,  and  the  active  personal  exercise  of  its  preroga- 
°ro^       tives,  were  attracting  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
1779-80.     of  Parliament.    In  the  debate  on  the  address  at  the 
opening  of  Parhament,  on  the  25th  November,  1779, 
Mr.  Fox  said :  "  He  saw  very  early  indeed,  in  the  present 
reign,  the  plan  of  government  wliich  had  been  laid  down, 
and  had  since  been  invariably  pursued  in  every  depart- 
ment.    It  was  not  the  mere  rumour  of  the  streets  that 
the  king  was  his  own  minister:   the  fatal  truth  was 
evident,  and  had  made  itself  evident  in  every  circum- 
stance of  the  war  carried  on  against  America  and  the 
West  Indies."^     This  was  denied  by  ministers^;  but 
evidence,  not  accessible  to  contemporaries,  has  since 
made  his  statement  indisputable. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  numerous  public  meet- 
ings were  held,  associations  formed,  and  petitions  pre- 
sented in  favour  of  economic  reforms ;  and  complain- 
ing of  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
patronage  and  corruption  by  wliich  it  was  maintained.^ 
It  was  for  the  redress  of  these  grievances  that  Mr. 
Burke  offered  liis  celebrated  scheme  of  economical 
reform.  He  confessed  that  the  main  object  of  this 
scheme  was  "  the  reduction  of  that  corrupt  influence, 
which  is  itself  the  perennial  spring  of  all  prodigaUty 
and  of  all  disorder;  which  loads  us  more  than  mil- 
lions of  debt ;  which  takes  away  vigour  from  our  arms, 
wisdom  from  our  councils,  and  every  shadow  of  au- 
thority and  credit  from  the  most  venerable  parts  of  our 
constitution."  * 

»  rarl.  IDst.,  XX.  1120.  «  Pari.  Hist.,xx.l370;  Ann.Reg., 

*  See  the  speeches  of  the  Lord  xxiii.  85. 

Advocate,   the  Secretary-at-War,  *  Feb.  11th,  1780;  Pari.   Ilist, 

and  Attomey-Goneral,  ibid.f  1130,  xxi.  2  (published  speech), 
lloo,  1140. 
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On  the  6th  April,  Mr.  Dunning  moved  resolutions,  Mr.  Bun- 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  founded  upon  these  Sdutfon^ 
petitions.  The  first,  which  is  memorable  in  poUtical  ^^®^' 
history,  affirmed  "  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."^ 
The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Dundas,  endeavoured  to 
diminish  the  force  of  this  resolution  by  the  prefatory 
words,  "  that  it  is  necessary  to  declare ;"  but  Mr.  Fox» 
on  behalf  of  the  opposition,  at  once  assented  to  this 
amendment,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eighteen.  A  second  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
without  a  division,  affirming  the  right  of  the  House  to 
correct  abuses  in  the  civil  list  expenditure,  and  every 
other  branch  of  the  pubhc  revenue ;  and  also  a  third, 
affirming  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  provide, 
as  far  as  may  be,  an  immediate  and  effectual  redress  of 
the  abuses  complained  of  in  the  petitions  presented  to 
this  House."  The  opposition,  finding  themselves  in  a 
majority,  pushed  forward  their  success.  They  would 
consent  to  no  delay  ;  and  these  resolutions  were  imme- 
diately reported  and  agreed  to  by  the  House.  This 
debate  was  signaUsed  by  the  opposition  speech  of  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  the  Speaker,  who  bore  his  personal 
testimony  to  the  increased  and  increasing  influence  of 
the  cro^vn.^  The  king,  writing  to  Lord  North,  on  the 
11th  April,  concerning  these  obnoxious  resolutions, 
said :  "  I  wish  I  did  not  feel  at  whom  they  were  per- 
sonally levelled."  ' 

The  same  matters  were  also  debated,  in  this  session.  Lord  she 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  debate  on  the  Earl  of  Shel-  m^on  on 
bume's  motion,  of  the  8th  February,  for  an  inquiry  into  ^^^^^ 
the  public  expenditure,  brought  out  further  testimonies 

»  Pari.  Hwt,  xxi.  339.  »  King*8  Letters  to  Lord  North ; 

'  Se9  alao  infrc^  p.  200  ti  aeq.         Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii.  144 
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to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  was  given  by  the  Marquess  of  Eockingham ; 
wlio  asserted  that  since  the  accession  of  the  king,  there 
had  been  "  a  fixed  determination  to  govern  this  country 
under  the  forms  of  law,  tlu'ough  the  influence  of  the 
crown."  "Everjrthing  within  and  without,  whether 
in  cabinet,  ParUament,  or  elsewhere,  carried  about  it 
the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  such  a  system :  the 
whole  economy  of  executive  government,  in  all  its 
branches,  proclaimed  it,  whether  professional,  dehbera- 
tive,  or  ojEcial.  The  supporters  of  it  in  books,  pamphlets, 
and  newspapers,  avowed  it  and  defended  it  without 
reserve.  It  was  early  in  the  present  reign  promulged 
as  a  court  axiom, '  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
crown  alone  was  sufficient  to  support  any  set  of  men 
his  Majesty  might  think  proper  to  call  to  his  councils.' 
The  fact  bore  evidence  of  its  truth :  for  through  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  majorities  had  been  pro- 
cxired  to  support  any  men  or  any  measures,  which  an 
administration,  thus  constituted,  thought  proper  to 
dictate." ^ 
intimida.  Tliis  vcry  motion  provoked  the  exercise  of  pre- 
p^^  rogative,  in  an  arbitrary  and  offensive  form,  in  order 
to  influence  the  votes  of  peers,  and  to  intimidate 
opponents.  The  Marquess  of  Carmarthen  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  had  resigned  their  oflSces  in  the 
household,  in  order  to  give  an  independent  vote. 
Before  the  former  had  voted,  he  received  notice  that 
he  was  dismissed  from  tlie  lord-lieutenancy  of  the 
East  Biding  of  the  county  of  York  * ;  and  soon  after  the 
latter  had  recorded  his  vote,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
lord-heutenancy  of  Wiltshire, — an  office  which  had 
been  held  by  his  family,  at  different  times,  for  cen- 

»  ParL  Hist,  xx.  1346.  »  Ibid,,  184a 
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turies.^  This  flagrant  exercise  of  prerogative  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Parliament ;  and  on  the  6th  March, 
Lord  Shelburne  moved  an  addi-ess  praying  the  king  to 
acquaint  the  House  whether  he  had  been  advised,  and 
by  whom,  to  dismiss  these  peers  "  from  their  employ- 
ments, for  their  conduct  in  Parliament."  The  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  large  majority :  but  the  unconsti- 
tutional acts  of  the  king  were  strongly  condemned  in 
debate ;  and  again  animadversions  were  made  upon  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  more  especially  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  army  and  mihtia.^ 

On  the  meeting  of  ParUament,  on  the  27th  Novem-  Com- 
ber, 1781,  amendments  were  moved  in  both  Houses,  in  ^fi,,. 
answer  to  the  king's  speech,  when  strong  opinions  were  ^^^^^  ^^ 
expressed  regarding  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  i78i. 
irregular  and  irresponsible  system  under  wliich  the 
government  of  the  country  was  conducted.     The  Duke 
of  Richmond  said,  *'  that  the  country  was  governed  by 
clerks, — each  minister  confining  himself  to  his  own 
office, — and    consequently,  instead   of  responsibihty, 
union  of  opinion,  and  concerted  measures,  nothing  was 
displayed  but  dissension,  weakness,  and  corruption." 
The  "  interior  cabinet,"  he  declared,  had  been  the  ruin 
of  this  country.^    The  Marquess  of  Eockingham  de- 
scribed the  system  of  government  pursued  since  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  as  "  a  proscriptive  system, 
— a  system  of  favouritism  and  secret  influence."  ^    Mr. 
Fox  imputed  all  the  defeats    and  disasters  of   the 
American  war  to  the  influence  of  the  crown.^ 

The  king  was  never  diverted,  by  defeat  and  disaster, 

1  Ilis  dismissal  was  by  the  per-  of  opDosition." 
eonal  orders  of  the  king,  who  wrote        '  Pari.  Hist.,  xxi.  218. 
to  Lord  North,  10th  Feb.,  1780 :  "  I        »  Xlnd,,  xxii,  661. 
cannot  choose  the  lieutenancy  of        *  Ibitlf  055. 
WUtshiie  should  be  in  the  hands        «  Ibid,,  700. 
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Final  over-  from  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  war  with  America: 
i^^      but  the  House  of  Commons  was  now  determined  upon 
^?J^     peace ;  and  a  struggle  ensued  which  was  to  decide  the 
1782.    '     fate  of  the  minister,  and  to  overcome,  by  the  power  of 
Parhament,  the  stubborn  will  of  the  king.     On  the 
22nd  February,  17  82,  General  Conway  moved  an  address 
deprecating  the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  was  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  one.^    On  the  27th,  he  proposed 
another  address  with  the  same  object.     Lord  North 
begged  for  a  short  respite:  but  an  adjournment  being 
refused  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  the  motion   was 
agreed  to  without  a  division,^ 

On  the  receipt  of  the  king's  answer.  General  Conway 
moved  a  resolution  that  "  the  House  will  consider  as 
enemies  to  the  king  and  country  all  who  shall  advise, 
or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of 
offensive  war,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted 
colonies  to  obedience  by  force."  ^  In  reply  to  this  pro- 
posal. Lord  North  astonished  the  House  by  announcing, 
— not  that  he  proposed  to  resign  on  the  reversal  of  the 
pohcy,  to  which  he  was  pledged, — but  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  effect  to  the  instructions  of  the  House ! 
Mr.  Fox  repudiated  the  principle  of  a  minister  remain- 
ing in  oflSce,  to  carry  out  the  pohcy  of  his  opponents, 
against  his  own  judgment;  and  General  Conway's 
resolution  was  agreed  to.  Lord  North,  however,  per- 
severed with  his  propositions  for  peace,  and  declared 
his  determination  to  retain  office  until  the  king  should 
command  him  to  resign,  or  the  House  should  point 
out  to  him,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  propriety 
of  withdrawing.*  No  time  was  lost  in  pressing  him 
\vith  the  latter  alternative.     On  the  8th  March,  a  mo- 

»  Pari.  Hist.,  xxii.  1028.  »  4th  March.    Ibid,^  1067. 

«  /Wi/.,  1064.  *  nrid.,  1107. 
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tion  of  Lord  John  Cavendish,  charging  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  war  upon  the  incompetency  of  the 
ministers,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  ten.^  On  the  15th, 
Sir  J.  Eous  moved  that  "  the  House  could  no  longer 
repose  confidence  in  the  present  ministers,"  and  his 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  nine/^  On  the 
20th  the  assault  was  about  to  be  repeated,  when  Lord 
North  announced  his  resignation.^ 

The  king  had  watched  this  struggle  with  great  anxiety,  The  king's 
as  one  personal  to  himself.  Writing  to  Lord  North  on  thelSto  *of 
the  17th  March,  after  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Eous,  he  I*^^  "'^^*- 
said :  "  I  amresolved  not  to  throw  myself  into  the  hands 
of  the  opposition  at  all  events  ;  and  shall  certainly,  if 
thmgs  go  as  they  seem  to  tend,  know  what  my  con- 
science as  well  as  honour  dictates,  as  the  only  way  left 
for  me."'*  He  even  desired  the  royal  yacht  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  talked  as  if  nothing  were  now  left  for  him 
but  to  retire  to  Hanover.^  But  it  had  become  impossible 
to  retain  any  longer  in  his  service  that  "confidential 
minister,"  whom  he  had  "  always  treated  more  as  his 
friend  than  minister."^  By  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  king^  Lord  North  had  been  induced  to  retain  office 
against  his  own  wishes :  he  had  persisted  in  a  pohcy 
of  which  he  disapproved  ;  and  when  forced  to  abandon 
it,  he  still  held  his  ground,  in  order  to  protect  the  king 
from  the  intrusion  of  those  whom  his  Majesty  regarded 
as   personal   enemies.^ .    He    was   now   fairly    driven 

'  Pari  Hist.,  xxii.  1114.  and  30th  March,  8th  April,  May 

«  Ibid.,  1170.  6th,  2Cth,  &c.,  1778;  SOth  Nov., 

«  Ibid.,  1214.  1779;  19th  May,  1780;  19th  March, 

*  Fox  Mem.,  i.  288;  King's  Let-  1782. 

tew  to  Lord  North.  «  o^  ^he  19th  March,  1782,  the 

*  Fox  Mem.,  L  287  (Lord  Hoi-  very  day  before  he  announced  his 
land*8  text).  intention  to  resign,  the  king  wrote : 

*  King  to  Lord  North,  2nd  June,  "If  you  resign  before  I  have  decided 
1778.  what  to  do,  you  will  certainly  for 

'  King's  Letters  to  Lord  North,     ever  forfeit  my  regard.** 
dint  Jan.,  17th,  22nd,  2drd,  29th, 

VOL.    I.  E 
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from  his  post,  and  the  king,  appreciating  the  personal 
devotion  of  his  minister,  rewarded  his  zeal  and  fidelity 
with  a  munificent  present  from  the  privy  purse.^ 

The  king's  correspondence  with  Lord  North  ^  gives  us 
a  remarkable  insight  into  tlic  relations  of  his  Majesty 
with  that  minister,  and  with  the  government  of  the 
country.  Not  only  did  he  direct  the  minister  in  all 
important  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic  poUcy,  but 
he  instructed  him  as  to  the  management  of  debates  in 
Parliament,  suggested  what  motions  should  be  made 
or  opposed,  and  how  measures  should  be  carried.  He 
reserved  to  himself  all  the  patronage, — he  arranged  the 
entire  cast  of  the  administration, — settled  the  relative 
places  and  pretensions  of  ministers  of  state,  of  law  offi- 
cers, and  members  of  his  household, — nominated  and 
promoted  the  English  and  Scotch  judges, — appointed 
and  translated  bishops,  nominated  deans,  and  dispensed 
other  preferments  in  the  church.'  He  disposed  of 
mihtary  governments,  regiments,  and  commissions ; 
and  himself  ordered  the  marching  of  troops.^  He 
gave  or  refused  titles,  honours,  and  pensions.^  AU 
his  directions  were  peremptory :  Louis  the  Great  him- 
self could  not  have  been  more  royal : — he  enjoyed  the 
consciousness  of  power,  and  felt  himself  "  every  inch  a 
king." 

But  what  had  been  the  result  of  twenty  years  of 

*  The  king,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
North,  says:  "Allow  me  to  aijsLst 
you  with  *10,000/.,  15,000/.,  or  even 
20,0<KV.,  if  that  will  he  sufficient." 
— Lord  Brom/hams  Life,  of  George 
III. ;  Works,  iii.  18.  ilr.  Adolphus 
states,  from  private  information,  that 
the  ])resont  amounted  to  30,000/. 

^  Appendix  to  Lonl  nrou^rham's 
Life  of  Lord  North  ;    JforAx,  iii.  (»7. 

3  Wraxall'H  Mem.,  ii.  148.  Much 
to  hid  credit,  ho  secured  the  ap- 


pointment of  the  poet  Gray  to  the 
professorship  of  Modem  History  at 
Camhridjre,  8th  March,  1771. 

*  25th  October,  1775 :  "On  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  I  have  orden'd 
Elliott's  tlragt)on8  to  march  from 
Henley  to  ITounslow.'* 

*  **\VemiL**t  husband  honours," 
wrote  the  kinpr  to  Ix)rd  North  on 
the  18th  July,  1777,  on  refusing"  to 
make  Sir  W.  Hamilton  a  privy- 
councillor. 
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kingcraft  ?  Whenever  the  king's  personal  influence  had  R««iit8  of 
been  the  greatest,  there  had  been  the  fiercest  turbulence  ^u^."*" 
and  discontent  among  the  people,  the  most  signal 
failures  in  the  measiu'es  of  the  government,  and  the 
heaviest  disasters  to  the  state.  Of  all  the  evil  days  of 
England  during  this  king's  long  reign,  the  worst  are  re- 
collected in  the  ministries  of  Lord  Bute,  Mn  Grenville, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Lord  North.  Nor  had  the 
royal  wUl, — however  potential  with  ministers, — pre- 
vailed in  the  government  of  the  country.  lie  had 
been  thwarted  and  humbled  by  his  parhaments,  and 
insulted  by  demagogues :  parhamentary  pri\ilege,  which 
he  had  sought  to  uphold  as  boldly  as  his  own  preroga- 
tive, had  been  defied  and  overcome  by  Wilkes  and 
the  printers :  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  he  would 
have  restrained^  had  been  provoked  into  licentiousness ; 
and  his  kingdom  had  been  shorn  of  some  of  its  fairest 
provinces.^ 

On  the  retirement  of  Lord  North,  the  king  submitted,  Rocking- 
with  a  bad  grace,  to  the  Eockingham  administration,  t^nsjj. 
He  found  places,  indeed,  for  his  own  friends,  but  the 
policy  of  the  cabinet  was  as  distasteful  to  him  as  were 
the  persons  of  some  of  the  statesmen  of  whom  it 
was  composed.  Its  first  principle  was  the  concession 
of  independence  to  America,  which  he  had  so  long 
resisted :  its  second  was  the  reduction  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  by  the  abohtion  of  oflSces,  the 
exclusion  of  contractors  from  Parhament,  and  the 
disfranchisement  of  revenue  oflicers.^  Shortly  after 
its  formation,  Mr.  Fox,  writing  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick^, 
said:  "provided  we  can  stay  in  long  enough  to  give 
a  good  stout  blow  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  I  do 

*  See  Mr.  Powys's  apt  quotation     Mem.,  ii.  400. 
from  Gibbon,   12th   Deer.,   1781 ;         *  Kockingham  Mem.,  i.  452. 
l»arL  Hist,  xxii.   803 ;  Wraxall's         »  28th  April,  1782. 
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not  think  it  much  signifies  how  soon  we  go  out  after."  ^ 
This  ministry  was  constituted  of  materials  not  hkely  to 
unite, — of  men  who  had  supported  the  late  ministry, 
and  of  the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  opposition, — 
or,  as  Mr.  Fox  expressed  it,  "  it  consisted  of  two  parts, 
one  belonging  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  public."^ 
Such  men.  could  not  be  expected  to  act  cordially  to- 
gether :  but  they  aimed  their  blow  at  the  infiuence  of 
the  crown,  by  passing  the  contractors'  bill,  the  revenue 
officers'  bill,  and  a  bill  for  tlie  reduction  of  offices.^ 
They  also  suffered  the  fonner  policy  of  the  coiut  to  be 
stigmatised,  by  expunging  from  the  journals  of  the 
Ifouse  of  Commons,  the  obnoxious  resolutions  -which 
had  affirmed  the  disability  of  Wilkes.  A  mmistry  pro- 
moting such  measures  as  these,  was  naturally  viewed 
with  distrust  and  ill-wnll  by  the  court.  So  hard  wa^ 
the  stniggle  between  them,  that  the  surly  chancellor, 
Ijord  Thurlow, — who  had  retained  his  office  by  the 
express  desire  of  tlie  king,  and  voted  against  all  the 
measures  of  the  govenmient, — affu-med  that  Ix)rd 
Eockingham  was  "bringing  things  to  a  pass  where 
cither  his  head  or  the  king's  must  go,  in  order  to 
settle  which  of  them  is  to  govern  the  countiy."'* 
The  king  was  described  by  his  Tory  fiiends  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  and  represented 
in  the  caricatures  of  the  day,  as  being  put  in  fetters 
by  his  gaolers.'^  In  the  same  spirit,  ministei's  w^ere 
termed  the  "  Regency,"  as  if  they  had  assumed  to 
exercise  the  royal  authority.  In  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, this  ministry  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up, 

*  Fox  ]Nrem.,  i.  817.  masterpiece  of  royal  skill.'' — Ihid, 

«  Fox  Mem.,  i.  202;  I/>Td  John  285  ;  Wraxall's  Mem.,  iii.  10-18. 

IluRst'irs  Life?  of  Fox,  i.  284,  et  seq.         '  See  Chapter  VI. 

Lord  John  Itusw?!!  says:  *'  It  must         *  Fox  Mem.,  i.  25)4. 

he  owned  tliat  the  composition  of        *  Kockiughum  Mem.,  ii.  40G. 

the   Kockingham  ministry  was  a 
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in  consequence  of  differences  of  opinion  and  personal 
•jealousies,  when  the  death  of  Lord  Eockingham  dis- 
solved it. 

Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  retired,  and  Lord  Shelburne,  Lord  shei- 
who  had  represented  the  king  in  the  late  cabinet,  was  mhUst^y. 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  administration ;  while  j^gg^^' 
Mr.  WiUiam  Pitt  now  first  entered  office,  though  httlo 
more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.^  The  secession  of  the  popular  party 
restored  the  king's  confidence  in  his  ministers,  who  now 
attempted  to  govern  by  his  influence,  and  to  maintain 
their  position  against  a  formidable  combination  of 
parties.  Horace  Walpole  represents  Lord  Shelburne  as 
"trusting  to  maintain  himself  entirely  by  the  king;"*'^ 
and  such  was  the  state  of  parties  that,  in  truth,  he  had 
httle  else  to  rely  upon.  In  avowing  this  influence,  he 
artfully  defended  it,  in  the  spirit  of  the  king's  friends, 
by  retorting  upon  the  great  Whig  families.  He  would 
never  consent,  he  said,  "that  the  king  of  England 
slioidd  be  a  king  of  the  Mahratttis;  for  among  the 
Mahrattas  the  custom  is,  it  seems,  for  a  certain  number 
of  great  Ljrds  to  elect  a  Peishwah,  who  is  thus  the 
creature  of  the  aristocracy,  and  is  vested  with  the  pleni- 
tude of  power,  while  their  king  is,  in  fact,  notliing  more 
til  an  a  royal  pageant."  ^ 

By   breaking  up  parties,  the  king   had   hoped  to  Cominna- 
secure  his  independence  and  to  enlai'ge  his  own  in-  lieHulmmst 
fluence ;  but  now  he  was  startled  by  a  result  which  he  ^^^'^  ^*"s* 
had  not  anticipated.     "  Divide  et  impera  "  had  been  his 
maxim,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  had   succeeded. 
Sei)aration  of  parties  had  enfeebled,  their  opposition  to 
his  government ;  but  now  their  sudden  combination 

>  Tonilinc'd  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  86.  »  Fox  Mem.,  ii.  11. 

»  Pari.  Hist.,  xxii.  1003. 
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overthrew  it.     When  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
with  America  were  laid  before  Parliament,  the  parties 
•'  Tho  CO-    of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox, — so  long  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  whose  pohtical  hostihty  had  been  embittered 
17th  and    bv  the  most  acrimonious  disputes, — formed  a  "  Coali- 
1783.     '    tion,"  and  outvoted  the  government,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.^     Overborne  by  numbers,  the  minister  re- 
signed ;  and  the  king  alone  confronted  this  powerful 
coalition.     The  straggle  which  ensued  was  one  of  the 
most  critical  in   our    modem    constitutional  history. 
The  royal  prerogatives  on  the  one  side,  and  the  powers 
of  Parliiunent  on  tlie  other,  were  more  strained  than 
at  any   time  since  the    Eevolution.      But    the  issue 
illustrated  the  paramount  influence  of  the  crown. 

The  leaders  of  the  coalition  naturally  expected  to 
succeed  to  power ;  but  the  king  was  resolved  to  resist 
tlieir  pretensions.  He  sought  Mr.  Pitt's  assistance  to 
form  a  government ;  and  with  such  a  minister,  would 
have  braved  the  united  forces  of  the  opposition.  But 
that  sagacious  statesman,  though  not  yet  twenty-four 
years  of  age,'^  had  taken  an  accurate  survey  of  the  state 
of  parties,  and  of  pubUc  opinion ;  and  seeing  that  it 
was  not  yet  tlie  time  for  putting  himself  in  the  front  of 
tlie  battle,  he  resisted  the  soUcitations  of  his  Majesty, 
and  the  advice  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  await  a  more 
fitting  opportunity  of  serving  his  sovereign.^  In  vain 
did  the  king  endeavour  once  more  to  disunite  the 
coalition,  by  making  separate  proposals  to  Lord  North 
and  tlie  Duke  of  Portland.  The  new  confederacy  was 
not  to  be  shaken, — and  the  king  found  hunself  at  its 
mercy.     It  was  long,  however,  before  he  would  submit. 

>  Lord  Auckland's  Cor.,  i.  9,  41.  Ix)rd  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,   i. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  was  bora  28tb  May,  103-111  j  Letters  of  the  Kin^  to 
l7i>9.  Mr.  Pitt,  Ihid.y  A  pp.  ii.  iii, 

•  TomUue's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  140  j 
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He  wrote  to  Lord  Weymouth  "  to  desire  his  support 
agaiust  his  new  tyrants ;  "^  and  "  told  the  Lord  Advocate 
that  sooner  than  yield  he  would  go  to  Hanover,  and 
had  even  prevailed  upon  the  queen  to  consent."     From 
this   resolution   he   was   probably    dissuaded   by   the 
rough   counsels   of   Lord   Thurlow.     "Your   Majesty 
may  go,"   said  he ;  "  nothing  is  rhore  easy ;  but  you 
may  not  find  it  so  easy  to  return,  when  your  Majesty 
becomes  tired  of  staying  there."     It  was  not  until  the 
countiy  had  been  for  seventeen  days  -without  a  govern- 
ment, that  tlie  king  agreed  to  Lord  North's  scheme  of  a 
coalition  ministry.     But  further  difficulties  were  raised ; 
and  at  length  the  House  of  Commons  interposed.    After  2^td 
several  debates,— in  one  of  which  Mr.  Fox  accused  the  1783. ' 
king's  secret  friends  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation, — 
the  House  addressed  his  Majesty  to  form  "  an  adminis- 
tration entitled  to  the  confidence  of  his  people."  The 
address  was  graciously  answered  ;  but  still  no  ministry 
was  formed.     Again  the  king  pressed  Mr.  Pitt  to  be-  24tii 
come  his  premier,  who  again  firmly  and  finally  refused.^. 
At  length,  after  an  extraordinary  interval  of  thirty-seven  Coalition 
days,  from  the  24th  February  to  the  2nd  April,  the  "/g^"^' 
coahtion  ministry  was  completed,  under  the  Duke  of 
Portland.^ 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  pohtical  life,  that  Lord  KflTorta  of 
North,  who  for  years  had  been  the  comphant  and  ob-  tion  to  rc- 
scKjuious  minister  of  the  king,  was  now  forcing  his  kh^ll'sin! 
way  into  office,  in  alliance  with  Mr.  Fox,  the  king's  fl^ence. 

*  Fox  Mem.,  ii.  42  (Horaco  Wal-  his  freedom  from  ministerial  re- 
pole),  straint,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  see  of 

*  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  150;  (Canterbury.  The  translation  of 
r>etter  to  the  Kinpr,  2r»th  March,  l>r.  >[oore,  Binhop  of  nanjror,  was 
178-3 ;  Ty)rd  Stanhope's  Jjife  of  Pitt,  completed  (m  the  very  day  on  which 
i.  App.  ii. ;  WraxiUra  Mem.,  iii.  the  condition  ministry  was  finally 
iiSly  ;Jo.3,  .374,  &c.  installed.—  WrojcalTs     Mem.,     ih. 

^  The  kinpr    availed  himself  of    340. 
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most  dreaded  opponent,  and  lately  his  own.  While  the 
king  was  yet  holding  them  at  bay,  the  new  friends  were 
concerting  measures  for  restraining  his  fiiture  influence. 
As  no  one  had  submitted  to  that  influence  so  readily  as 
Lord  North,  we  cannot  intrude  into  their  secret  con- 
ferences without  a  smile.  Mr.  Fox  insisted  that  the 
king  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  his  own  minister,  to 
which  Lord  North  repUed  :  "  If  you  mean  there  should 
not  be  a  government  by  departments,  I  agree  with  you, 
I  think  it  a  very  bad  system.  There  should  be  one 
man,  or  a  cabinet,  to  govern  the  whole,  and  direct 
eveiy  measure.  Government  by  departments  was  not 
brought  in  by  me.  I  found  it  so,  and  had  not  the 
vigour  and  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  king 
ought  to  be  treated  with  all  sort  of  respect  and  atten- 
tion :  but  the  appearance  of  power  is  all  that  a  king 
of  this  country  can  have.  Though  the  government  in 
my  time  was  a  government  by  departments,  the  whole 
was  done  by  the  ministers,  except  in  a  few  instances."  * 
The  king's .  But  whatever  were  the  views  of  ministers  regarding 
to^da^ndn-  the  king's  future  authority,  he  himself  had  no  intention 
"^"-  of  submitting  to  them.  He  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
his  repugnance  to  the  ministry  which  had  been  forced 
upon  him ;  but,  avowing  that  he  yielded  to  compulsion, 
gave  them  to  understiuid  that  they  need  expect  no  sup- 
port from  him,  and  tliat  he  wi^uld  not  create  any  British 
peers  upon  their  recommendation.  He  told  Lord  Temple 
"  that  to  such  a  ministry  he  never  would  give  his  confi- 
dence, and  that  he  would  take  the  first  moment  for 
dismissing  them."  *^  The  coaHtion  had  not  found  favour 
in  thecoimtry;  and  no  pains  were  spared,  by  the  kmg's 
friends,  to  increase  its  unpopularity.     Meanwhile  the 

^  Fox  Mom.,  ii.  iiS.  III.,  i.  :302  j  WraxoU'a  Mcin.,  iii. 

»  Court  and  Cabiuetb  of  George    378,  iv.  400. 
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king  watched  all  the  proceedings  of  his  ministers  with 
jealousy,  thwarted  them  whenever  he  could,  criticised 
their  pohcy,  and  openly  assumed  an  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion.^ Thus,  writing  to  Mr.  Fox,  who,  as  secretary  of 
state,  was  negotiating  the  peace,  in  August,  1783,  he 
said :  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  so  surprised  at  France 
not  putting  the  last  strokes  to  the  definitive  treaty,  as 
soon  as  we  may  wish,  as  our  having  totally  disarmed, 
in  addition  to  the  extreme  anxiety  shown  for  peace, 
diuing  the  whole  period  that  has  ensued,  since  the  end 
of  February,  1782,  certainly  makes  her  feel  that  she  can 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  evil  from  so  sUghting 
a  proceeding."  ^ 

An  opportimity  soon  arose  for  more  active  hostility.  Mr.  Fox'h 
Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  had  been  brought  into  the  House  lygs*!  ^*  ^' 
of  Commons;   and,   in  spite  of  the  most   strenuous 
opposition,  was  being  rapidly  passed  by  large  majori- 
ties.    It  was  denounced  as  imconstitutional,  and  as  an 
invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown:    but  no 
means  had  been  found  to  stay  its  progress.     The  king 
now  concerted  with  his  friends  a  bold  and  unscru- 
pulous plan  for  defeating  the  bill,  and  overthrowing 
his  ministers.     Instead  of  requiring  the  withdrawal  or 
amendment  of  the  biU, — as  he  was  entitled  to  do, — 
his  name  was  to  be  used,  and  an  active  canvass  under-  Uso  of  tim 
taken  by  his  authority,  against  the  measure  of  his  own  n!imo* 
ministers.     Though  this  plan  was  agreed  upon  eight  agmuMtit. 
daj's  before  the  biU  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was 
cautiously  concealed.    To  arrest  the  progress  of  the  bill 
in  the  Commons  was  hopeless ;  and  the  inteiference  of 
the  crown,  in  that  House,  would  have  excited  dangerous 
resentment.    The  blow  was  therefore  to  be  struck  in  the 
other  House,  where  it  would  have  greater  weiglit,  and 

'  See  WraxftirsMera.,  iv.  527.  »  Fox  Mem.,  ii.  141. 
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bo  attended  with  less  danger.^  Lord  Temple, — who  had 
suggested  this  plan,  in  concert  with  Lord  Thurlow,  and 
to  whom  its  execution  was  entrusted, — having  had  an 
audience  with  his  Majesty,  declared  himself  authorised 
to  protest  against  the  bill  in  the  king's  name.  And  in 
order  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  commission,  tlie  follow- 
ing words  were  written  upon  a  card  : — 

"  Ilis  Majesty  allows  Earl  Temple  to  say,  that  who- 
ever voted  for  the  Lidia  Bill,  w^as  not  only  not  liis 
friend,  but  would  be  considered  by  him  as  an  enemy ; 
and  if  these  words  were  not  strong  enough,  Earl 
Temple  might  use  whatever  words  lie  might  deem 
stronger,  and  more  to  the  pui-pose."  ^ 

With  these  credentials^  Lord  Temple  proceeded  to 
canvass  the  peers, — with  what  success  was  soon  ap- 
parent. On  the  first  reading,  supported  by  Lord  Thurlow 
and  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  he  gave  the  signal  of  attack. 
The  peers  assumed  a  threatening  attitude,^  and  on  the 
15th  December,  placed  the  ministers  in  a  minority,  on 
a  question  of  adjounimeiit.  Little  secrecy  or  reserve 
was  maintained  by  the  king's  friends,  who  took  care  to 
j)roclaim  liis  Majesty's  wishes.  The  use  made  of  the 
king's  name  was  noticed  by  tlie  Duke  of  Portland,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Earl  Fitz^vilUam ;  and  was 
not  denied  by  Lord  Temple.'* 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  writing  to  Lord  Ossory,  on  the  Lotli 
December,  said :  *'  the  proxies  of  the  king's  friends  are 
arrived  against  the  bill.     Tlie  public  is  full  of  alarm 

*  Court  and  Cabinota  of  George  proxies  from  the  ministers  a  few 

III.,  i.  288,  289 ;  Wraxall's  Mem.,  Iioiirs  before  the  meeting  of  the 

iv.  i5o7,  et  Sfq.  589;    Ijord  Stan-  IIouso. — Pari.  Iligt.y  xx'iw  2l\. 

hope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  14G.  *  15th  l)t»c.,   178:^  Pari.  Hist, 

^  Court  nnd  Cabint'tfl  of  George  xxiv.  151 — IfK);  Tduiline's  Life  of 

IIL,  i.  288, 28U;  Fox  Mem.,  ii.  258  j  Pitt,  i.  222 ;  Rosa  Corr.,  i.  47;  r..)rd 

Lord  John  Itusseirs  Life  of  Fox,  John  Kusneirs  Life  of  Fox,  i.  44 ; 

ii.  40.  Auckland  Corr.,  i.  07 ;  I^ord  Stan- 

'  Many  of  them  withdrew  their  hope's  Life  of  l*itt,  i.  140-151. 
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and  astonishment  at  the  treachery,  as  well  as  the  im- 
prudence, of  this  imconstitutional  interference.  Nobody 
guesses  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  a  conduct  that 
is  generally  compared  to  that  of  Charles  L,  in  1641."  ^ 

Before  the  success  of  the  court  measures  was  com-  Deciara- 
I>lete,  the  Commons  endeavoured  to  an^est  them.     On  commons*' 
the    17th   December,  Mr.    Baker,   after    denouncing  ^e^ofttlT 
secret  advice  to  the   crown,   against  its  responsible  ^'^^^^ 
ministers,  and  the  use  of  the  king's  name,  moved  a  i7th  bee, 
resolution,  "  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  declare,  that  to 
report    any   opinion,   or    pretended    opinion,   of   his 
Majesty,  upon  any  bill,  or  other  proceeding,  depending 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  votes  of  the  members,  is  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour, derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown, — 
a  breach  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  Parliament, 
and  subversive  of  the  constitution."  * 

In  vain  did  Mr.  Pitt  contend  that  the  House  could 
not  deal  with  rumours,  and  that  the  hereditary  coun- 
cillors of  the  crown  had  always  a  right  to  give 
advice  to  their  sovereign.  Mr.  Fox  replied  in  a 
masterly  speech,  fiill  of  constitutional  arguments,  and 
eloquent  with  indignant  remonstrances.^  The  resolu- 
tion was  voted  by  a  majority  of  seventy-three;  and  the 
House  resolved  to  go  into  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  on  the  following  Monday.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  It  was  evident  that  the  king  had  deter- 
mined upon  a  change  of  mhiisters ;  and  lest  he  should 


«  Fox  Mem.,  ii.  220. 

*  Com.  Journ.^  xxxix.  842  j  ParL 
I  list,  xxiy.  100. 

'  Mr.  Fox  cit4)d  the  words  re- 
ported to  have  be(;n  used  by  Lord 
Temple,  and  challenged  a  contra- 
diction ;  upon  which  Mr.  W.  Oren- 
villo  said,  hu  was  authoriiicd  by  his 


noble  relative  to  say  that  he  had 
never  made  use  oi  those  words. 
This  denial,  as  Mr.  Fox  obser>dl, 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  that 
those  had  not  been  the  precise  words 
used. — ParL  Hist.,  xxiv.  207,  220. 
And  see  Lord  SUmhopo's  Life  of 
Pitt,  i.  164. 
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also  attempt  to  overthrow  the  obnoxious  majority  by  a 
sudden  dissolution,  the  House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Erskine,  agreed  to  a  resolution  affirming  the  necessity 
of  considering  a  suitable  remedy  for  abuses  in  the 
government  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East 
Indies ;  and  declaring  "  that  this  House  will  consider 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  any  person  who  shall 
presume  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  prevent,  or  in  any 
manner  interrupt,  the  discharge  of  this  impoilant 
duty."^  The  Commons  had  a  right  to  protest  against 
the  irregular  acts  of  the  king's  secret  advisers;  but 
the  position  assumed  by  ministers  was  indeed  anomalous. 
It  was  not  for  them  to  level  censm^es  against  the 
king  himself.  They  should  either  have  impeached  or 
censured  Lord  Temple,  or,  protesting  against  the  abuse 
of  his  Majesty's  name,  should  have  tendered  their  ow^n 
resignation.*^ 
The  India  But  the  straugc  spcctaclc  was  here  exhibited,  of  a 
andmfnifl-  ^uig  plotting  agaiust  his  own  ministers, — of  the  minis- 
^^P^^  tcrs  inveighing  against  the  conduct  of  their  royal  master, 
— of  the  House  of  Commons  supporting  them,  and  con- 
demning the  khig, — and  of  the  king  def^nng  at  once 
his  ministers  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  trusting 
to  his  influence  with  the  Peers.  The  king's  tactics 
prevailed.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Commons 
agreed  to  tliesc  stron*:'  remonstrances  aiiftiinst  liis  inter- 
ference,  it  was  crowned  witli  complete  success.  The 
bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  ^  and  the  next 
day  tlie  king  followed  up  his  advantage,  by  at  once  dis- 
missing   his    ministers.'*     To   make   this   dismissal   as 

*  Pari.  TTiHt.,  xxiv.  220.  *  Afr.  Fox,  writiiipr  immediately 

-  l\)\  Mnn.,  ii.  221) ;  I^)rd  John  nftorwanls,  wiid  :  "  We  an*  boat  in 

liiiHsoirfl  liife  of  Fox,  ii.  45-18.  tliu  Iloiisfi  of  Lords  by  siK'h   troa- 

'  17tli  lK;c.,  17>5.J.  Jly  a  iimjority  chery  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and 

of  1\), — Pari.  Jlist.f  xxiv.  llKi.  such  moauuetM  on  the  part  of  his 
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contemptuous  as  possible,  lie  sent  a  message  to  Lord 
North,  and  Mr.  Fox,  commanding  them  to  return  their 
seals  by  their  under-secretaries,  as  an  audience  would 
be  disagreeable  to  his  Majesty.^  Earl , Temple,  who 
had  done  the  king  this  service,  was  entrusted  with  the 
seals  for  the  purpose  of  foimally  dismissing  the  other  mi- 
nisters :  the  man  who  had  been  the  king's  chief  agent  in 
defeating  them,  was  chosen  to  offer  them  this  last  affront. 

But  the  battle  was  not  yet  won.  The  king  had  Mr.  Pitt  as 
struck  down  his  ministers,  though  supported  by  a  ijsT^^' 
vast  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  he  had  now 
to  support  a  minister  of  his  own  choice  against  that 
majority,  and  to  overcome  it.  Mr.  Pitt  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  take  the  post  of  trust  and  danger,  which  tlie 
king  at  once  conferred  upon  him.  His  time  had  now 
come;  and  he  resolved  to  give  battle  to  an  angry  ma- 
jority,—  under  leaders  of  great  talents  and  experience, 
— smarti«g  undgr  defeat, — and  full  of  resentment  at  the 
unconstitutional  means  by  which  they  had  been  over- 
thrown. He  accepted  the  offices  of  first  lord  of  tlie 
Treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  the 
king's  sturdy  friend,  Lord  Thurlow,  was  reinstated  as 
lord  chancellor.  Mr.  Pitt  had  also  rehed  upon  the 
assistance  of  Earl  Temple,^  whose  zeal  in  the  king's 
service  was  much  needed  in  such  a  crisis;  but  that 
nobleman  resigned  the  seals  a  few  days  after  he  had 
received  them,  assigning  as  his  reason  a  desire  to  be 
free  to  answer  any  charges  against  him,  arising  out  of 
his  recent  conduct^ 

friends  in  the  Iloiise  of  Lords,  as  House  of  Lords. — Tomline^s  Life  of 

one  could  not  expect   either  from  PUt,  i.  232. 

him  or  them."—  lox  3Iem.,  ii.  221,  '  Pftrl.  Hist,  xxiv.  237.    As  to 

i>53.  other  caupes  of   this   resignation, 

*  Annual  Repr.,xxTii.  [71];  Tom-  see  Lord  8tanhope*8  Life  of  Pitt,  i. 

liu.,'8  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  230.  100-104. 

'He  was  intended  to  lead  the 
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osition  The  contest  which  the  youthful  premier  had  now  to 
monl  ™"  conduct,  was  the  most  arduous  that  had  ever  devolved 
upon  any  minister,  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Ifenover.  So  overpowering  was  the  majority  against 
him,  that  there  seemed  scarcely  a  hope  of  offering  it  an 
effectual  resistance.  His  opponents  were  so  confident  of 
success,  that  when  a  new  writ  was  moved  for  Appleby, 
on  liis  acceptance  of  office,  the  motion  was  received  with 
shouts  of  derisive  laughter.^  And  while  the  presumption 
of  the  boy  minister  was  ridiculed^,  the  strongest  measures 
were  immediately  taken  to  deprive  him  of  his  authority, 
and  to  intimidate  the  court,  whose  poUcy  he  supported. 
Many  of  Mr.  Pitt's  advisers,  despairing  of  his  prospects 
with  the  present  Parliament,  coimselled  an  immediate 
dissolution  ^ :  but  the  same  consummate  judgment  and 
foresight  which,  a  few  months  earlier,  had  induced  him 
to  decUne  office,  because  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
action,  now  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  he  must 
convert  public  opinion  to  his  side,  before  he  appealed  to 
the  people.  Though  standing  alone, — ^without  the  aid 
of  a  single  cabinet  minister,  in  the  House  of  Commons  *, 
— he  resolved,  under  every  disadvantage,  to  meet  the 
assaults  of  his  opponents  on  their  own  ground ;  and 
his  talents,  his  courage,  and  resources  ultimately  won 
a  signal  victory. 
Attempts  Secure  of  their  present  majority,  the  first  object  of 
a  ^s^fu.  ^^^  opposition  was  to  prevent  a  dissolution  which  they 
i9t"h  Dec  beheved  to  be  'impending.  They  could  withhold  tlie 
1783.  supplies,  and  press  the  king  with  representations  against 
his  ministers.     His  Majesty  had  the  unquestioned  pre- 

»  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  237.       277.    In  the  RoUiad,  Lis  youth  was 
*  Pitt,  to  use  the  happy  phrase     thus  ridiculed  : — 

of  Erskino,   was   "hatched   at  once       ••  a  Biglit  to  make  Burroundlng  natlonf  stRrc.- 
into  a  mUUHter  by    the    heat  of  his  a  kingdom  trusted  to  a  8cboolU)y'«  care." 

own  ambition." — Pari.  Ilist.,  xxiv.         *  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  241, 

242.  *  Ibid.,  i.  230. 
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rogatives  of  appointing  his  own  constitutional  advisers 
and  dissolving  Parliament.  The  last  appeal  of  both  was 
to  the  people :  but  this  appeal  the  Commons  sought  to 
deny  the  king.  The  day  after  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
ministers  the  opposition  insisted  on  the  postponement  of 
the  third  reading  of  the  Land-tax  bill  for  two  days,  in 
order,  as  Mr.  Fox  avowed,  that  it  might  not  "  go  out  of 
their  hands  until  they  should  have  taken  such  measures 
as  would  guard  against  the  evils  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  dissolution.'*^  On  the  22nd  December, 
the  house  went  into  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  when  Mr.  Erskine  moved  an  address  to  the 
crown  representing  "  that  alarming  nmaours  of  an 
intended  dissolution  of  Parhament  have  gone  forth :  '* 
that  "inconveniences  and  dangers"  were  "likely  to 
follow  from  a  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  present  arduous  and  critical  conjimction  of 
affairs ; "  and  beseeching  his  Majesty  "  to  suffer  his 
faithful  Commons  to  proceed  on  the  business  of  the 
session,  the  furtherance  of  which  is  so  essentially 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  pubhc:  and  that 
his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  heai'ken  to  the 
advice  of  his  faithftd  Commons,  and  not  to  the  secret 
advices  of  particular  persons,  who  may  have  private 
interests  of  their  own,  separate  from  the  true  interests 
of  his  Majesty  and  his  people."  ^  Notwithstanding  assu- 
rances that  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  intention  of  advising  a 
diasolution,  and  would  not  consent  to  it  if  advised  by 
others,  the  addr.ess  was  agreed  to,  and  presented  to  the 
king  by  the  whole  House.  In  his  answer  the  king 
assured  them  that  he  would  "  not  interrupt  their  meet- 
ing by  any  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  either  of  proroga- 

*  Pari.  Uht,  xxiv.  2*30.  of  the  address  was  taken  fipom  an 

«  Ibid,  240.    The.last  paragraph     address  to  William  HI.  in  1093. 
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tiou  or  dissolution."  ^  This  assurance,  it  was  observed, 
merely  referred  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  after  the 
Christmas  recess,  and  did  not  remove  the  apprehensions 
of  the  opposition.  On  the  24th  December,  a  resolution 
was  agreed  to,  that  the  Treasury  ought  not  to  consent 
to  the  acceptance  of  any  more  bills  from  India,  imtil  it 
should  appear  to  the  House  that  there  were  sufficient 
means  to  meet  them.^ 
12th  Jan,  These  strong  measures  had  been  taken  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
absence  ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  House,  after  Christmas, 
the  opposition  resumed  their  offensive  attitude.  Mr. 
Fox  wont  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  allow  Mr.  Pitt  to  deliver 
a  message  from  the  king ;  and  being  in  possession  of 
tlie  House,  at  once  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  In  the  debate 
which  eiLsued,  the  opposition  attempted  to  extort  a 
promise  that  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  :  but 
Mr.  Pitt  said  he  would  not  "  presume  to  compromise 
the  royal  prerogative,  or  bargain  it  away  in  the  House 
of  Commons."  ^  This  debate  was  signalised  by  the 
declaration  of  General  Eoss  that  he  had  been  sent  for 
by  a  lord  of  the  Bedcliamber,  and  told  that  if  he  voted 
against  the  new  administration  on  the  12th  January,  he 
would  be  considered  as  an  enemy  to  the  king."*  Unable 
to  obtiiin  any  pledge  from  the  minister,  the  opposition 
at  once  addressed  themselves  to  devise  effectual  obstacles 
to  an  early  dissolution.  The  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  at 
half-past  two  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Fpx  immediately 
Rcsoiu-  moved  a  resolution,  which  \vas  agreed  to  without  a 
against       division,  declaring   it  to  be  a  high   crime  and   mis- 

»  Pnrl.  Hist.,  xxiv.   204.  '  Ihid,    204. ;   T.ord  Stanbope's 

2  Ibid,,  2G7.  T.ife  of  Pitt,  i.  180. 

*  Pftrl.  Hist.,  xxiv.  205,  299. 
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demeanor  to  issue,  after  a  dissolution  or  prorogation,  any  issue  of 
money  not   appropriated  by  Parliament.^     He   then  ^^prJ!*' 
moved  for  "accounts  of  the  several  sums  of  money  p^^j^ 
issued,  or  ordered  to  be  issued,  from  the  19th  December,  ment. 
1783,  to  the  14th  January,  1784,"  for  "  services  voted  in 
the  present  session,  but  not  appropriated  by  any  act  of 
Parliament  to  such  services."    He  also  proposed  to  add, 
^  that  no  moneys  should  be  issued  for  any  pubKc  service, 
till  that  return  was  made,  nor  for  three  days  afterwards ; " 
but  withdrew  this  motion,  on  being  assured  that  it  would 
be  attended  with  inconvenience.     He  further  obtained 
the  postponement  of  the  Mutiny  Bill  until  the  23rd 
February,  which  still  left  time  for  its  passing  before  the 
expiration  of  the  annual  Mutiny  Act. 

These  resolutions  were  followed  by  another,  pro-  Karl  of 
posed  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  "that  in  the  present  ^^^.* 
situation  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  it  is  pecuharly  ^^^^^ 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  administration  which 
has  the  confidence  of  this  House  and  the  pubUc." 
This  being  carried,  he  proceeded  to  another,  "that 
the  late  changes  in  his  Majesty's  councils  were 
immediately  preceded  by  dangerous  and  universal 
reports:  that  his  Majesty's  sacred  name  had  been 
unconstitutionally  abused  to  afiect  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament;  and  that  the  appointments  made  were 
accompanied  by  circumstances  new  and  extraordinary, 
and  such  as  do  not  conciliate  or  engage  the  confidence 
of  this  House."  All  these  resolutions  were  reported 
immediately  and  agreed  to;  and  the  House  did  not 
adjourn  until  half-past  seven  in  the  morning.^ 

*  Com.  Journ .,  xxxix.  858.  These  without  anyopposition  being  offered, 
crants  were  re-voted  in  the  next  — Life  of  iHU^  i.  607 ;  Lora  Stan- 
Parliament, —  a  fact  overlooked  by  hope|8  Life  of  Pitt,  L  223 ;  24 
Dr.  Tomline, who  states  that  the  Ap-  Geo.  III.,  Sess.  ii.  c.  24;  Com. 
propriation  Act  of  1784  included  the  Joiim.,  xxxix.  733 ;  Ibid,  xL  50. 
supplies  of   the  previous  session,        '  Pari  Hist,  xxiv.  317. 
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Resoiu-  Two  days  afterwards  the  attack  was  renewed.     A 

ci^ng^'  resolution  was  carried  in  the  committee,  "that  the 
conscience  continuance  of  the  present  ministers  in  trusts  of  the 
14th  Jan.  highest  importance  and  responsibility,  is  contrary  to 
constitutional  principles,  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  his  Majesty  and  his  people."  ^  The  opposition  accused 
the  minister  of  reviving  the  distracted  times  before 
the  Eevolution,  when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
generally  at  vaiiance  with  the  crown  ;  but  he  listened 
Jan.  23rcL  to  their  rcmoiistranccs  with  indifference.  He  brought 
in  his  Lidia  Bill :  it  was  thrown  out  after  the  second 
reading.  Again,  he  was  goaded  to  declare  his  inten- 
tions concerning  a  dissolution ;  but  to  the  indignation 
of  liis  opponents,  he  maintained  silence.^  At  length, 
on  the  26  th  Januaiy,  he  declared  that,  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  he  should  not  advise  a  dissolution. 
At  the  same  time,  he  said  that  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  ministers  did  not  rest  with  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  tliat  as  his  resignation  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  pubUc  service,  he  still  intended  to  retain 
office.  The  House  passed  a  resolution  affirming  that 
they  reUed  upon  the  king's  assurances,  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  affaks  of  the  East  India  Company 
should  not  be  intemipted  by  a  prorogation  or  dissolution. 
Attempts  Meanwhile,  several  influential  members  were  endea- 
j^fea.  vouring  to  put  an  end  to  this  hazardous  conflict  by 
effecting  an  imion  of  parties.  With  this  view,  a 
2nd  Feb.  meeting  was  held  at  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern ;  and  even 
the  king  consented  to  a  negociation  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  ministry  upon  a  wide  basis.*     To  fiirther 

Pari.  Hist,  xxiv.  361,  Letters,  Ibtd,,  App.  iv. 

^  The    king    and    others    were         '  I^ord  John  Kusseirs  Life   of 
r.  P 
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this  scheme  of  union,  General  Grosvenor  moved  a  re- 
solution :  "  that  the  present  arduous  and  critical 
situation  of  pubUc  affairs  requires  the  exertion  of  a 
firm,  efficient,  extended,  united  administration,  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  such  as  may  have 
a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  divisions 
and  distractions  of  this  country."^  This  being  carried, 
was  followed  by  another,  proposed  by  Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk  :  "  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  minis- 
ters in  their  offices,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of 
such  an  administration  as  may  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
this  House."  This,  too,  was  agreed  to,  on  a  division.^  . 
It  pointed  too  distinctly  at  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt 
liimself,  to  favour  any  compromise.  As  these  resolutions 
had  no  more  effect  than  previous  votes,  in  shaking  the 
firmness  of  the  minister,  they  were  ordered,  on  the 
following  day,  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty. 

The  House  of  Lords  now  came  to  the  aid  of  the  The  House 
king  and  his  minister.  On  the  4th  February,  they  ^pport' 
agreed  to  two  resolutions  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  *^®  ^^* 
Effingham.  The  first,  referring  to  the  vote  of  the 
Commons  concerning  the  acceptance  of  bills  from 
India,  affirmed,  "  that  an  attempt  in  any  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  to  suspend  the  execution  of  law  by  sepa- 
rately assuming  to  itself  the  direction  of  a  discretionary 
power,  which,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  is  vested  in  any 
body  of  men,  to  be  exercised  as  they  shall  judge  expe- 
dient, is  unconstitutional."  The  second  was  that  "  the 
imdoubted  authority  of  appointing  to  the  great  offices 
of  executive  government  is  solely  vested  in  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  that  this  House  has  every  reason  to  place 
the  firmest  rehance  on  his  Majesty's  wisdom,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  prerogative."     Tliey  were  followed  by  an 

1  Pari  IDst,  xxiv.  451.  »  By  223  agaiiurt  204. 
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address  to  the  king,  assuring  him  of  their  Lordships' 
support  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  prerogative, 
and  of  their  rehance  upon  his  wisdom  in  the  choice  of 
his  ministers.  To  this  address  he  returned  an  answer, 
"  that  he  had  no  object  in  the  choice  of  ministers,  but 
to  call  into  his  service  men  the  most  deserving  of  the 
confidence  of  his  Parhament,  and  of  the  pubUc  in 
general."  ^ 
Retort  of  To  thesc  proceedings  the  Commons  rephed  by  in- 
moDA^™"  specting  the  Lords'  Journal  for  their  obnoxious  reso- 
lutions,— by  searching  for  precedents  of  the  usage  of 
Parliament, — and,  finally,  by  declaring  that  the  House 
had  not  assumed  to  suspend  the  execution  of  law ; — 
and  that  they  had  a  right  to  declare  their  opinion  re- 
specting the  exercise  of  every  discretionary  power,  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  pubKc  money.  They 
justified  their  previous  votes,  and  asserted  their  deter- 
mination to  maintain  their  own  piivileges,  while  they 
avoided  any  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  either  of 
the  other  brandies  of  the  legislature. 
Postpone-  In  the  meantime,  no  answer  had  been  returned  to 
the^CTip-  tlie  resolutions  whicli  the  Commons  had  laid  before  tlie 
P^®®*  kins.  Wlien  this  was  noticed,  Mr.  Pitt  was  silent  ^  ; 
and  at  length,  on  the  10  th  February,  on  the  report  of  the 
ordnance  estimates,  Mr.  Fox  said  that  the  House  could 
not  vote  suppUes,  until  they  knew  what  answer  they 
were  to  receive.  Mr.  Pitt  engaged  that  the  House 
should  be  informed  what  hne  of  conduct  his  Majesty 
intended  to  pursue  ;  and  the  report,  instead  of  beuig 
agreed  to,  was  recommitted.  On  the  18th,  Mr.  Pitt 
acquainted  tlie  House  "  that  his  Majesty  had  not  yet, 
in    comphance    with    the  resolutions   of    the  House, 

»  Pari.   Hist.,  xxiv.   525.   ^  See      J  Feb.   Otb ;   Pari.   Iliet,  xxiv. 
also  Lord  Auckland's  Corr.,  i.  74.        571. 
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thought  proper  to  dismiss  his  present  ministers;  and 
that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  not  resigned."  This 
annomicement  was  regarded  as  a  defiance  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  again  the  suppUes  were  postponed  for 
two  days :  though  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  refusing  them.^  On  the  20th  Further 
another  resolution  and  an  address  were  voted  ^  ex-  totheid^. 
pressing  reUance  upon  the  royal  wisdom  to  remove 
"  any  obstacle  to  tlie  formation  of  such  an  administration 
as  the  House  has  declared  to  be  requisite."  The  address 
was  presented  by  the  whole  House.  The  king  replied, 
that  he  was  anxious  for  a  firm  and  united  administration : 
but  that  no  charge  had  been  suggested  against  liis 
present  ministers:  that  numbers  of  his  subjects  had 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  late  changes  in  his  councils ; 
and  that  the  Commons  could  not  expect  the  executive 
offices  to  be  vacated,  until  such  a  plan  of  union  as  they 
had  pointed  out,  could  be  carried  into  effect.^  This 
answer  was  appointed  to  be  considered  on  the  1st 
March,  to  which  day  the  House  adjourned,  without 
entering  upon  any  other  business;  and  thus  again 
the  supplies  were  postponed.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Fox,  the  House  then  presented  a  further  address  to 
the  king,  submitting  "  that  the  continuance  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  must  be  injiuious  to 
the  public  service,"  and  praying  for  its  removal  Mr. 
Fox  maintained  it  to  be  without  precedent  for  a  ministry 
to  hold  office,  in  defiance  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.   Pitt  retorted  that  the  history  of  this  country 

'  Pari,  nifit,  zxiy.  695 ;  Com.  an  address  immediately  afterwards, 

Joum.y  xxxix.  034.  which  was  agreed  to  at  five  o'clock 

•  While  in  the  lobby,  on  the  di-  in  the  morning. 
Tision  on  the  resolution,  Mr.  Fox        *  Pari.  Hist.^  zziv.  677. 
propoeed  to  his  supporters  to  move 
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afforded  no  example  of  a  ministry  being  called  upon  to 
retire  untried,  and  without  a  cause.  The  king,  in  his 
reply,  took  up  the  same  ground,  and  affirming  that  no 
charge,  complaint,  or  specific  objection  had  yet  been 
made  against  any  of  his  ministers,  again  declined  to 
dismias  them.  And  thus  stood  the  king  and  his 
ministers  on  one  side,  and  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  other,  arrayed  in  hostile  attitude, — each  party  stand- 
ing firmly  on  its  constitutional  rights :  the  one  active 
and  offensive, — the  other  patiently  waiting  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow. 

The  Mutiny  Bill  was  now  postponed  for  some  days, 
as  its  passing  was  expected  to  be  the  signal  for  an 
immediate  dissolution ;  and  one  more  effort  was  made 
to  drive  the  ministers  fi-om  office.  On  the  8th  March, 
"  a  representation  "  to  the  king  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fox\ 
to  testify  the  surprise  and  affliction  of  the  House  on 
receiving  his  Majesty's  answer  to  their  last  address, — 
reiterating  all  their  previous  statements, — comparing 
the  conduct  and  principles  of  his  advisers  with  those 
which  characterised  the  unfortunate  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts, — ^justifying  the  withholding  of  their  confidence 
from  ministers  without  preferring  any  charge,  as  it 
was  their  removal  and  not  their  punishment  which 
was  sought, — and  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  their 
Final  forbearance,  in  not  withholding  the  supphes/^  This 
ot^he  was  the  last  struggle  of  the  opposition.  When  their 
encounters  with  the  ministry  began,  their  majority 
was  nearly  two  to  one.  This  great  disproportion 
soon  diminished,  though  it  was  still,  for  a  time,  con- 
siderable.    On  the  12th  January,  their  majority  was 

*  On  this  occoflion  fltrangers  were  a  friend.    The  debate  is  not  there- 
excluded,   at  the  instance   of  Sir  fore  fully  reported. 
James  I^wther,  who  had  failed  in  '  Pari.  Hist.^  xxiv.  786. 
gaining  admission  to  the  gallery  for 
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fifty-four;  on  the  20th  February,  it  was  reduced  to 
twenty.  On  the  1st  March  it  fell  to  twelve :  on  the 
5th  it  was  only  nine ;  and  now,  on  this  last  occasion, 
it  dwindled  to  one.  The  parhamentary  contest  was 
at  an  end  The  king  and  his  ministers  had  triumphed, 
and  were  about  to  appeal  fi:om  Parliament  to  the 
peopla  The  Mutiny  BiU  was  passed  ^ :  large  suppUes 
were  voted  rapidly,  but  not  appropriated:  on  the 
24th  March  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  on  the 
following  day  dissolved. 

While  this  contest  was  being  carried  on  in  Parliament,  ] 
the  contending  parties  were  not  idle  out  of  doors.  The  { 
king,  who  rushed  into  it  with  so  much  boldness,  had  not  " 
been  prepared  for  the  alarming  demonstrations  of  Parlia- 
ment. K  the  minister  of  his  choice  had  now  been 
driven  fix)m  power,  he  would  have  been  prostrate  before 
the  coaUtion.  This  danger  was  at  first  imminent ;  and 
the  king  awaited  it  with  dismay.  Defeat  in  such  a 
contest  would  have  been  humiliating  and  disgraceful. 
BeUeving  that  he  could  be  "  no  longer  of  utiHty  to  this 
country,  nor  could  with  honour  continue  in  this  island,'* 
he  repeated  his  threats  of  retiring  to  Hanover,  rather 
than  submit  to  what  he  deemed  the  destruction  of  his 
kingly  power.^  From  such  extremities,  however,  he 
was  reUeved  by  the  declming  numbers  of  his  opponents, 
and  the  increasing  influence  and  popularity  of  his  own 
cause.  The  coaKtion,  though  powerful  in  ParUament, 
by  means  of  a  combination  of  parties,  had  never  been 
popular  in  the  country.  While  in  power  they  had  been 
exposed  to  continual  obloquy,  which  was  redoubled 
after  their  dismissal     The  new  ministers  and  the  court 


*  See  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  «  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  271, 
Pitt,  L  ld8;  EiDg*8  Letter,  llnd,^  841,  396;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of 
App.  xL  Pitt,i  App.  iv,  vi. 
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party,  taking  advantage  of  this  feeling,  represented  Mr. 
Fox's  India  Bill  as  an  audacious  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  its  authors 
as  enemies  of  the  king  and  constitution.  The  loyalty 
of  the  people  was  aroused,  and  they  soon  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Ad- 
dresses and  other  demonstrations  of  popular  sympathy 
were  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the 
king  was  thus  encouraged  to  maintain  a  firm  attitude 
in  front  of  his  opponents.^  The  tactics  of  the  two 
parties  in  Parhament,  and  the  conduct  of  their  leaders, 
were  also  calculated  to  convert  pubhc  opinion  to  the 
king's  side.  Too  much  exasperated  to  act  with  caution, 
the  opposition  ruined  their  cause  by  factious  extrava- 
gance and  precipitancy.  They  were  resolved  to  take 
the  king's  cabinet  by  storm,  and  without  pause  or  parley 
struck  incessantly  at  the  door.  Their  very  dread  of  a 
dissolution,  which  they  so  loudly  condemned,  showed 
little  confidence  in  popular  support.  Instead  of 
making  common  cause  with  the  people,  they  lowered 
their  contention  to  a  party  struggle.  Constitutionally 
the  king  had  a  right  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  to  support  his  new  administration. 
The  opposition  endeavoxu'ed  to  restrain  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  and  to  coerce  him  by  a  majority  of  the 
existing  .House  of  Commons.  They  had  overstepped 
the  constitutional  limits  of  their  power ;  and  the  assaults 
directed  against  prerogative,  recoiled  upon  themselves. 
On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Pitt,  as  minister,  rehed  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  appoint  him, — the  duty 

• 

*  Writing  to  Mr.  Pitt,  22nd  Feb.,  a  clear  support  of  my  own  rights, 

in  reference  to  his  answer  to  the  which  the  addresses  from  all  parts 

address  of  the  20th,  the  king  said :  of  the  kingdom  show  me  the  peo« 

^'I  trust  that  while  the  answer  is  pie  feel  essential  to  their  liberties." 

drawn  up  with  dTilitj,  it  will  bo  — Tomlme*8  Life  of  IHU,  i.  457. 
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of  Parliament  to  consider  his  measures, — and  his  own 
right  to  advise  the  king  to  dissolve  Parliament,  if 
those  measures  were  obstructed.  The  tact,  judgment, 
courage,  and  commanding  talents  of  Mr.  Pitt  inspired 
his  party  with  confidence,  and  secured  popularity  for 
liis  cause ;  while,  by  maintaining  a  defensive  attitude, 
he  offered  no  diversion  to  the  factious  tactics  of  his 
opponents.  His  accession  to  office  had  been  imme- 
diately marked  by  the  defection  of  several  members 
from  the  opposition, — a  circumstance  always  calculated 
upon  by  a  minister  in  those  times, — and  was  soon 
followed  by  the  forbearance  of  others,  who  were  not 
prepared  to  participate  in  the  violent  measures  of  their 
leaders.  The  influence  of  the  court  and  government 
was  strenuously  exerted  in  making  converts ;  and  the 
growing  popularity  of  their  cause  discom^ged  the  less 
zealous  of  their  opponents. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  waited  patiently  while  the  majorities 
against  him  in  Parliament  were  falling  away,  and  public 
opinion  was  declaring  itself,  more  and  more,  in  his 
favour.  The  results  of  the  dissolution  now  revealed  the 
judgment  with  which  he  had  conducted  his  cause,  and 
chosen  his  time  for  appealing  to  the  people.^  Every 
preparation  had  been  made  for  using  best  the  influence 
of  the  crown  at  the  elections :  the  king  himself  took  the 
deepest  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  ministerial 
candidates^;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  popularity  was  at  its  height, 


'  "The  precedent  of  1784  ea- 
tablishee  tnu  rule  of  conduct: 
that  if  the  ministers  chosen  hy  the 
Crown  do  not  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  may  advise  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  with  whom  rests  the  ulti- 
mate decision.  This  course  has 
been  foUowed  in  1807;  in  1881;  in 


1834,  and  in  1841.  In  1807  and 
1831,  the  Crown  was  enabled,  as  in 
1784,  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons.  In  1834 
and  1841,  the  decision  wasadverse  to 
the  existing  ministry." — Fox  Metn,, 
ii.  246. 
'«  Rose  Coij.;  L  61,  62. 
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when  Parliament  was  dissolved.  His  enemies  were 
everywhere  put  to  the  rout,  at  the  hustings.  To  sup- 
port Mr.  Pitt  was  the  sole  pledge  of  the  popular 
candidates.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  his 
late  opponents  lost  their  seats  ^;  and  on  the  assembling 
of  the  new  Parliament,  he  could  scarcely  reckon  his 
majorities.^  The  minister  was  popular  in  the  country, 
all-powerful  in  ParUament,  and  had  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  coiut.  If  such  was  the  success  of  the 
minister,  what  was  the  triumph  of  the  king !  He  had 
expelled  one  ministry,  and  retained  another,  in  defiance 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  people  had  pressed 
forward  loyally  to  his  support ;  and  by  their  aid,  he 
had  overborne  all  opposition  to  his  wilL  He  now 
possessed  a  strong  government,  and  a  minister  in  whom 
he  confided ;  and  he  enjoyed  once  more  power,  freedom, 
and  popularity.  Not  only  had  he  overcome  and  ruined 
a  party  which  he  hated  :  but  he  had  established  the 
ascendency  of  the  crown,  which  henceforth,  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  continued  to  prevail  over  every  other  power 
in  the  stata 
itarwTiitB  Such  results,  however,  were  not  without  danger. 
JStoe  i^  Already  the  king  was  too  prone  to  exercise  his  power ; 
^qnof  the  gj^^j  ^]^g  encouragement  he  had  received,  was  likely  to 
EeUtions  cxalt  his  vicws  of  prerogative.  But  he  had  now  a 
to^*  ^  minister  who — with  higher  abilities  and  larger  views 
^°8-  of  state  policy — had  a  will  even  stronger  than  his  own. 
Throughout  his  reign,  it  had  been  the  tendency  of  the 
king's  personal  administration  to  favour  men  whose 
chief  merit  was  their  subservience  to  his  own  views, 

»  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  4(30 ;  defeated,  however,  on  the  West- 
Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  204  minster  Scrutiny,  Parliamentary 
— ^207.  Reform,  and  the  Scheme  of  Forti- 

*  Ilis  India  Bill  wai  carried  by  a  fications  on  the  Coast 
majority  of  271  to  60.     He  was 
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instead  of  leaving  the  country  to  be  governed,— as 
a  free  state  should  be  governed, — by  its  ablest  and 
most  popular  statesmen.^  He  had  only  had  one  other 
minister  of  the  same  lofty  pretensions, — Lord  Chat- 
ham ;  and  now,  while  trusting  that  statesman's  son, — 
sharing  his  councils,  and  approving  his  pohcy, — he 
yielded  to  his  superior  intellect.  Yet  were  the  royal 
predilections  not  without  influence  on  the  minister. 
Beared  in  the  Whig  school,  Mr.  Pitt  soon  deserted  the 
principles,  as  he  had  been  severed  from  the  connexions, 
of  that  party.  He  had  been  raised  to  power  by  royal 
favour, — maintained  in  it  by  prerogative, — and  was 
now  in  the  ascendant,  by  having  made  common  cause 
with  the  crown.  Hence  he  naturally  leant  towards 
prerogative,  and  Tory  principles  of  government.  His 
contests  with  his  great  antagonist,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the 
Whig  party,  still  further  alienated  him  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  youth.  Until  the  French  Bevolution,  how- 
ever, his  policy  was  wise  and  liberal;  but  from  that 
time  his  rule  became  arbitrary,  and  opposed  to  public 
liberty.  And  such  were  his  talents,  and  such  the 
temper  of  the  times,  that  he  was  able  to  make  even 
arbitrary  principles  popular.  During  his  long  adminis- 
tration, the  people  were  converted  to  Tory  principles, 
and  encouraged  the  king  and  the  minister  to  repress 
liberty  of  thought,  and  to  wage  war  against  opinion. 
K  the  king  was  no  longer  his  own  minister,— as  m  the 
time  of  Lord  North, — he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  own  principles  carried  out  by  hands  far 
abler  than  his  own.  Li  prosecutions  of  the  press, 
and  the  repression  of  democratic  movements  at  home^, 
the  minister  was,  perhaps,  as  zealous  as  the  king :  in 

1  See  I^rd  J.  Kuasell's  Intr.  to         *  See  Chapter  IX.;  Press  and 
ToL  iii.  of  Bedford  Corr.,  pp.  1. — ^Ixii.     Liberty  of  OpmiozL 
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carrying  on  war  to  crush  democracy  abroad,  the  king 
was  more  zealous  than  his  minister.^  They  laboured 
strenuously  together  in  support  of  monarchy  all  over 
the  world ;  and  respected  too  Uttle  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  their  own  people. 
The  king's  Nor  did  the  king  relax  his  accustomed  activity  in 
actiTUy.  public  affairs.  From  the  close  of  tlie  American  war 
until  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  France,  his 
pleasure  was  taken  by  the  Secretary-at-War  upon  every 
commission  granted  in  the  army ;  and  throughout  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  every  act  of  the  executive  was 
submitted  to  him,  for  his  judgment  and  approval.^ 
We  find  him  combating  the  opinions  of  his  cabinet  con- 
cerning foreign  affairs,  in  elaborate  papers :  criticising 
the  pohcy  of  government  measures,— commenting  upon 
debates  and  divisions  in  ParUament :  praising  ministers, 
and  censuring  the  opposition :  approving  taxes :  dis- 
cussing amendments  to  bills :  settling  the  appomtment 
and  dismissal  of  officers,  the  grant  of  peerages,  and  the 
preferment  of  bishops.^  With  his  own  hand  he  struck 
the  name  of  Mr.  Fox,  jBrom  the  list  of  privy-councillors.'* 
Theinflu-       And  if,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 

dice  of  tho  i»>»j  1^  •  r    '    n 

Crown       kmgs  mdependent  exercise  or  influence  was  some- 

mrated.      what  less   active,   the  power  of  the  crown  itself, — 

as  wielded   jointly  by  himself   and  his  minister, — 

was  greater  than  at  any  former  period.     The  king 

and  his  minister  were  now  absolute.     A  war  is  gene- 

*  See  Lord  Stanhope*8  Life  of  and  only  keep  that  superintending 

Pitt,  ii.  73 ;  Ibid.^  App.  xvii.  xxvii.  eye  which  can  be  effected  without 

XXX. ;  iii.,  App.  ii.  iii.  xxi.  labour  and   fatigue.** — Lard  Stan^ 

«  Mr.  Wynn,  14th  April,  1812;  hope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.,  App.  vii. 

Hans.  Deb.,  xxii.  834.  On  recover-  •  King's    Letters.     Lord    Stan- 

ing  from  his  illness,   Feb.    23rd,  hope's    Life    of  Pitt,     iii.,    App, 

1789,  the  king  writes,  "  I  must  de-  passim, 

cline  entering  into  a  pressure  of  *  May,  1798.     Adolphus'  Hist, 

business,  and,  indeed,  for  the  rest  of  vi.  092 ;  Ilolcroft's  Mem.,  iii.  (30  j 

my  life,  shall  expect  others  to  ful-  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life^  i.  214* 
fil  the  duties  of  tncir  employments^ 
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rally  favourable  to  authority,  by  bringing  together  the 
people  and  the  government,  in  a  common  cause  and 
combined  exertions.  The  French  war,  notwithstanding 
its  heavy  burthens  and  numerous  failures,  was  popular  on 
account  of  the  principles  it  was  supposed  to  represent ; 
and  the  vast  expenditure,  if  it  distressed  the  people, 
multiplied  the  patronage  of  the  crown, — afforded  a  rich 
harvest  for  contractors, — and  made  the  fortunes  of  far- 
mers and  manufacturers,  by  raising  the  price  of  every 
description  of  produce.  The  "moneyed  classes"  ralUed 
round  the  war  minister, — bought  seats  in  Parliament 
with  their  sudden  gains, — ranged  themselves  in  a  strong 
phalanx  behind  their  leader, — cheered  liis  speeches,  and 
voted  for  him  in  every  division.  Their  zeal  was  re- 
warded with  peerages,  baronetcies,  patronage,  and  all 
the  good  things  which  an  inordinate  expenditure  enabled 
him  to  dispense.  For  years,  opposition  in  Parliament 
to  a  minister  thus  supported,  was  an  idle  form ;  and  if 
beyond  its  walls,  the  voice  of  complaint  was  raised,  the 
arm  of  the  law  was  strong  and  swift  to  silence  it.^  To 
oppose  the  minister,had  become  high  treason  to  the  state. 

However  great  the  king's  confidence  in  a  minister  so  The  king 
powerful  as  Mr.  Pitt,  whenever  their  views  of  poUcy  pare^^ 
differed,  his  Majesty's  resolution  was  as  inflexible  as  J^noe  ""' 
ever.     Nor  were  his  ministers  secure  from  the  exercise  agaipst  his 
of  his  personal  mnuence  agamst  them,  when  he  was 
pleased  to  use  it.     The  first  measure  on  which  Mr.  Pitt 
was  Ukely  to  encoimter  objections  from  the  king,  was 
that  for  parUamentary  reform.    Having  pledged  himself 
to  the  principles  of  such  a  measure,  while  in  opposition, 
he  was  determined  not  to  be  unfaithful  to  t.iem  now. 
But  before  he  ventured  to  bring  forward  his  plan, 
he   prudently  submitted  it   to  tlie  king,  and  depre- 

}  Sec  Chapter  IX.,  Press  and  Liberty  of  Opinion. 
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ratiDg 
influence 
of  the 
crown. 


cated  the  opposition  of  the  court  Writing,  on 
the  20th  March,  1785,  the  king  said,  Mr.  Pitt's 
"letter  expressed  that  there  is  but  one  issue  of 
the  business  he  could  look  upon  as  fatal,  that  is, 
the  possibility  of  the  measure  being  rejected  by  the 
weight  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  government.  Mr.  Pitt  must  recollect  that,  though 
I  have  ever  thought  it  unfortunate  that  he  had  early 
engaged  himself  in  this  measure,  he  ought  to  lay  his 
thoughts  before  the  House ;  that  out  of  personal  regard 
to  him  I  would  avoid  giving  any  opinion  to  any  one  on 
the  opening  of  the  door  to  parUamentaiy  refonn,  ex- 
cept  to  him;  therefore  I  am  certain  Mr.  Pitt  cannot 
suspect  my  having  influenced  any  one  on  the  occasion. 
If  others  choose,  for  base  ends,  to  impute  such  a  con- 
duct to  me,  I  must  bear  it  as  former  false  suggestions."  ^ 
He  proceeded  to  say  that  every  man  ought  to  vote 
according  to  his  own  opinion;  and  warned  Mr.  Pitt 
that  "  there  are  questions  men  will  not,  by  friendsliip, 
be  biassed  to  adopt."  This  incident  is  significant  Mr. 
Pitt  apprehended  the  exertion  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown  to  defeat  his  measure.  The  king  was  aware  of 
the  suspicions  attaching  to  himself :  but  while  promising 
not  to  interfere,  he  could  not  refrain  from  intimating 
tliat  the  measure  would  be  defeated, — as  indeed  it 
was, — without  his  interference. 

The  extent  to  which  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  crown  was  recognised  diuing  this  period, 
is  exemplified  by  the  poUtical  relations  of  parties 
to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  king's  illness  in  1788.^  At  that 
time,  ministers  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
king,  and  commanded  an  irresistible  majority  in  Par- 

>  Tomline'8  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  40.         »  Jnfra,  p.  146. 
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liament;  yet  was  it  well  understood  by  both  parties, 
that  the  first  act  of  the  Eegent  would  be  to  dismiss  his 
father's  ministers,  and  take  into  his  councils  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition.^  Thus  even  the  party  which  pro- 
tested against  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  quite 
prepared  to  use  it,  and  by  its  aid  to  brave  a  hostile  ma- 
jority in  Parhament,  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  successfully  done, 
a  few  years  before. 

At  length  Mr.  Pitt's  fall,  Uke  his  rise,  was  due  to  the  Mr.  Pitf » 
king's  personal  will ;  and  was  brought  about  in  the  same  *^ 
way  as  many  previous  poUtical  events,  by  irresponsible 
councils.  There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  Mr.  Pitt's  un- 
bending temper, — increased  in  stubbornness  by  his  long- 
continued  supremacy  in  Parhament,  and  in  the  cabinet, 
— had  become  distasteful  to  the  king.*^  His  Majesty  loved 
power  at  least  as  much  as  his  minister,  and  was  tenacious 
of  his  authority,  even  over  those  in  whom  he  had  confi- 
dence. Mr.  Pitt's  power  had  nearly  overshadowed  his 
own ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  opinions  among  friends 
of  the  king,  and  rivals  of  the  statesman,  that  the  latter 
had  "an  overweening  ambition,  great  and  opiniative  pre- 
sumption, and  perhaps  not  quite  constitutional  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  respect  and  attention  due  to  the  crown." ^ 

While  this  feeling  existed  in  regard  to  Mr.  Pitt,  cathoifc 
his  Majesty  was  greatly  agitated  by  events  which  at  ?goT^°°' 
once  aroused  his  sensitive  jealousy  of  councils  to  which 
he  had  not  been  admitted,  and  his  conscientious  scru- 
ples.    Mr.  Pitt  and  his  coDeagues  thought  it  necessary 
to  inaugurate  the  Union  of  Ireland,  by  concessions  to 

'  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt  ii.  480.  '  authoiitatiye    manners '   towards 

'  27th  Feb..  1801.     **  I  was  told  him,  and  that  an  alteration  in  his 

this  evening,  hj  Pelham,  that  his  ministryhadlong  been  in  his  mind." 

Majesty  had  for  a  long  time  since  — Malmesbttry  Corr.y  iv.  24.    See 

been   dissatisfied  with  Pittas,  and  also  Wraxall^s  MenL,  iv.  483. 
particularly  with  Lord  Grenville's        '  Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  36. 
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the  Koman  Catholics*;  and  had  been,  for  some  time, 
dehberating  upon  a  measure  to  effect  that  object.  Upon 
The  king's  this  qucstion,  the  king  had  long  entertained  a  very 
opp«uion  decided  opinion.  So  far  back  as  1795,  he  had  consulted 
^*^  Lord  Kenyon  as  to  the  obligations  of  his  coronation 
oath ;  and  though  his  lordship's  opinions  were  not 
quite  decisive  upon  this  point ^,  his  Majesty  was  per- 
suaded that  he  was  morally  restrained,  by  that  oath, 
from  assenting  to  any  further  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  Roman  CathoUcs.  Long  before  the  ministers 
had  so  far  matured  their  proposal  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  it  for  his  Majesty's  approval,  he 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  their  intentions.  Li 
September,  1800,  Lord  Loughborough  had  shown 
him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  upon  the  subject;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Auckland,  had  also  informed  the  king  that 
a  scheme  was  in  contemplation,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  dangerous  to  tlie  church.*  In  December, 
the  lord  chancellor  communicated  to  his  Majesty  an 
elaborate  paper  against  the  Eoman  CathoUc  claims*; 
and  Dr.  Stuart,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, — a  son  of  the 
king's  old  favourite,  Lord  Bute, — increased  liis  Majesty's 
repugnance  to  the  measure  which  the  ministers  were 
preparing.^  The  king  immediately  took  coimsel  with 
some  of  the  opponents  of  the  CathoUc  claims;  and 
without  waiting  for  any  communication  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
lost  no  time  in  declaring  his  own  opinion  upon  the 

*  See  Vol.  n.  352,  542.  see  an  elaborate  vindication  of  Lord 

*  They  were  published  by  Dr.  Auckland,  6Vr.  iii.  113-120. 
Phillpotta   (afterwards    Bishop  of  *  Lord  CanipbelFs  Lives  of  the 
Exeter)  in  1827.  Cliancollors,  \i.  iJOO,  322,  et  /wy.  ; 

*  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  i.  316 ;  llose's   Corr.,   i.    299  j    Ix)rd   Sid- 
Malniosbury  Corr.,  iv.  10,  17,  22 ;  mouth's  Life,  i.  500. 

Lord  lloUfljid^s  Mem.,  i.  171 ;  l^rd         *  CusUereagh  Corr.,  iv.  83. 
Colchester's  Diary,  iii.  320.     But 
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measure.     At  his  lev^  on  the  28th  January,  1801, 
he  told  Mr.  Windham,  the  Secretary-at-War,  "  that  he 
should  cx)n8ider  any  person  who  voted  for  it,  as  person- 
ally indisposed  towards  him."  ^   On  the  same  occasion  he 
said  to  Mr.  Dundas,  "I  shall  reckon  any  man  my  personal 
enemy,  who  proposes  any  such  measure.     The  most 
Jacobinical  thing  I  ever  heard  of! "  ^     On  the  29th,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Addington,  the  Speaker,  desiring  him  to 
"  open  Mr.  Pitt's  eyes  on  the  danger  arising  from  the 
agitating   this   improper  question."^     Mr.   Addington 
undertook  this  commission,  and  thought  he  had  dis- 
suaded Mr.  Pitt  from  proceeding  witli  a  measure,  to 
which   the   king  entertained    insuperable   objections.* 
But  if  at  first  incUned  to  yield,  Mr.  Pitt,  after  consult- 
ing the  cabinet  and  other  poUtical  friends,  determined  to 
take  liis  stand,  as  a  responsible  minister,  upon  the  ad\4ce 
he  was  about  to  tender  to  the  king.     Mr.  Canning  is 
said  to  have  advised  Mr.  Pitt  not  to  give  way  on  this 
occasion.    It  was  his  opinion,  "  that  for  several  years  so 
many  concessions  had  been  made,  and  so  many  impor- 
tant measures  overruled,  from  the  king's  opposition  to 
them,  that  government  had  been  weakened  exceedingly ; 
and  if  on  this  particular  occasion  a  stand  was  not  made, 
Pitt  would  retain  only  a  nominal  power,  while  the  real 
one  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  influenced 
the  king's  mind  and  opinion,  out  of  sight."^ 


'  Malmesbuij  Coir.,  iv.  2.  His 
Lordship,  in  relating  this  circum- 
stance, states  that  Pitt  had  com- 
monicated  the  measure  on  the 
previous  day }  but  it  appears  £rom 
Liord  Sidmouth's  life,  that  this 
communication  was  not  received  by 
the  king  until  Sunday  the  1st  Feb., 
thouffh  Lord  Qrenville  and  Mr. 
Dundas  had  already  spoken  to  his 
Majeslrr  upon  the  subject — Life,  i. 

VOL.   1.  G 


•  Wilberforce's  Diary;  Life,  iii. 
7 ;  Court  and  Cabinets  of  Geo.  III., 
iii.  126 ;  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  i. 
280;  Rose's  Corr.,  i.  803. 

'  The  king  to  Mr.  Addington ; 
Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  i.  2d6, 
287. 

*  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  i.  287 ; 
Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii. 
274 

^  Malmesbuiy  Coir.^  iv.  5. 
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Mr.  Pitt 
rcfuBCfl  to 
a1)aD(lon 
it,  and 
resigns. 


Whether  sharing  this  opinion  or  not,  Mr.  Pitt  himself 
was  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the 
measm-e,  and  perhaps  too  much  committed  to  the 
Catholics,  to  withdraw  it.*  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
miglit  have  been  induced  to  give  way,  if  he  could 
have  obtained  an  assurance  from  his  Majesty,  that 
ministers  should  not  be  opposed  by  the  king's 
friends  in  Parliament.^  On  the  1st  February,  he 
made  the  formal  communication  to  the  king,  which 
his  Majesty  had,  for  several  days,  been  expecting.  The 
king,  aware  of  Mr.  Pitt's  determination  before  he 
received  tliis  letter,  had  wished  Mr.  Addington,  even 
then,  to  form  a  new  administration.  By  Mr.  Adding- 
tou's  advice,  however,  a  kind  but  most  imbending 
answer  was  returned  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  his  Majesty 
declared  that  a  "  principle  of  duty  must  prevent  Iiim 
from  discussing  any  proposition  tending  to  destroy  the 
groundwork  of  our  happy  constitution."^  The  in- 
tensity of  the  king's  feeling  on  the  subject  was  dis- 
played by  wliat  he  said,  about  tliis  time,  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland :  "  Were  he  to  agree  to  it,  he  should  betray 
his  trust,  and  forfeit  his  crown  ;  that  it  might  bring 
the  framers  of  it  to  the  gibbet."  His  trusty  coun- 
sellor replied  :  "  he  was  sure  the  king  had  rather  suffer 
martyrdom,  than  submit  to  this  measure."  *  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Addington  endeavour  to  accommodate  these 
differences.    Mr.  Pitt,  as  inflexible  as  the  king,  resigned ; 


*  Insinuations  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
otlier  motives  for  retiring,  apart 
from  this  measure,  have  heen  suffi- 
ciently answered ;  see  Fox  Mem.,  iii. 
252;  "Edinh.  Rev.,  ccx.  364;  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt.  iii.  309. 

«  Kose's  Corr.,  i.  394,  399. 

'  The  king  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Ist.  Feb., 
1801 ;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  i.  291. 


All  the  correspondence  between  the 
king  and  Mr.  Pitt  is  published  in 
Dr.  Phillpotts'  Pamphlet,  1827,  and 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  xxxvi 
290,  and  part  of  it  in  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Life ;  liose's  Corr.,  ii,  280, 
et  acq,  J  303,  309.  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  App. 

*  Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  46. 
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and  Mr.  Addington  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
forming  an  anti-CathoUc  administration ;  while  an  active 
canvass  was  undertaken  by  the  courtiers  against  the 
Cathohc  cause,  as  a  matter  personal  to  the  king  himself.^ 

Mr.  Pitt  has  been  justly  blamed  for  having  so  long  Mp.  Pitt's 
cx)ncealed  his  intentions  from  the  king.     His  Majesty  ^ementof 
himself  complained  to  Lord  Grenville,  that  the  ques-  Jf®  ^^^^^ 
tion  had  been  under   consideration  since  the  month  tion. 
of  August,  though   never  communicated   to  liim  till 
Sunday,  the   1st  February ;  and  stated  his  own  be- 
lief,  that  if  the  unfortunate   cause   of  disunion  had 
been  openly  mentioned  to  him  "  in  the  beginning,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  avert  it  entirely."  ^    Whether 
this  delay  arose,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  has  suggested, 
"either  from  indolence,"  or  from  want  of  a  "suffi- 
cient and  due  attention  to  the  king's  pleasure,"  ^  it  was 
assuredly  a  serious   error  of  judgment.     It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  maintained  that  it  was  Mr.  Pitt's  duty  to 
take  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  before  any  biU  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  cabinet ;  but  his  reticence,  upon 
the  general   question,  aroused   the  suspicions  of  the 
king,  and  gave  those  who  differed  from  the  minister 
an  opportunity  of  concerting  an  opposition  at  court.^ 

Mr.  Pitt  had  forfeited  power  rather  than  abandon  a  Hw  sub- 
measure  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the  welfare  of  piedjro  not 
the  state.     Yet  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  so     '^^^^^^ 
deeply  affected  on  hearing  that  the  king  had  imputed 
his  illness  to  the  recent  conduct  of  his  minister,  that  he 
conveyed  an  assurance  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would 
not  revive  the  CathoUc  question.^    Opposition  was  now 

^  Malmesbury  Corr.^iy.  6;  Castle-  *  King  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Feb. 

reajgfh    Corr..  iy.  34 ;    Court    and  7th  ;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  i.  208. 

Cabineta  of  Geo.  IIL,  iii.  128 ;  Fox  '  Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  2. 

Mem.,  iii.  262 ;  Life  of  Lord  Sid-  *  Ibid, ;  Rose's  Corr.,  i.  308. 

mouth,  i.  85,  &c ;  Lord  Colchester's  '  Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  0. 20, 34 ; 

Diwy,  L  223-233.  Gifford's   Life  of  Pitt,    vL   509  j 
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disarmed ;  and  the  king  alone  was  able  to  shape  the 
policy  of  ministers  and  Parhament 
The  king'B      Mt.  Addington  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and  even  the 

connacDco  .  . 

in  Mr.       aflcction  of  the  king,  whose  correspondence  at   this 

Adding-  .     ,  ,  ,  ,       ,     .      .  . 

ton.  period  resembles, — both  m  its  mmute  attention  to  every 

department  of  business,  foreign  or  domestic  *,  and  in 
its  terms  of  attachment — his   letters   to   his   former 
favourite.  Lord  North/^  His  Majesty  was  rejoiced  to  find 
himself  free  from  the  restraints  which  the  character 
and  position  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  imposed  upon  him ;  and 
delighted  to  honour  the  minister  of  his  own  choice, — 
who  shared  his  feelings  and  opinions, — who  consulted 
liim  on  every  occasion, — whose  amiable  character  and 
respectfid  devotion  touched  his  heart, — and  whose  in- 
tellect was  not  so  commanding  as  to  overpower  and 
subdue  his  own. 
Mr.  Pitt         This  administration, — ^formed   under   circumstances 
pow<t/       unfavourable  to  its  stabihty,  and  beset,  from  its  very 
^^^^*         commencement,   with  jealousies  and    intrigues^,   was 

llo8e*8  Corr.,  i.  31H;  Ix)rd  Colcbes-  "The  king  is  highly  gratified  at 

tor's  Diary,   i.  248,  ii.  378;  Ijord  therepeatc^dmariisoftheeensibilitT 

Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  303.  of  Mr.  Addington's  heart;  whick 

'  Ivord  Sidmouth's  Life,  i.  305^  must  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of 

387,  305,  410,  411.  having  placed  him  with  so  much 

*  liOrd  Sidmouth's  Life,  i.  301,  propriety  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
303.  On  the  13th  Feb.,  1801,  the  sury.  Tie  trusts  their  mutual  affec- 
king  writes :  "  I  mean  to  have  his  tion  can  only  cease  with  their  lives." 
affection  as  well  as  his  zeal.'* — iW</.,  — Ibid.f  408.  On  the  8th  July,  he 
305.  On  the  5th  March,  he  writes :  writes :  "  The  messenger  who  re- 
"  The  king  cannot  find  words  sufli-  turned  from  Cufihals,  agreeable  to 
ciently  expressive  of  his  Majesty's  order,  called  at  Winchester  that 
conlial  approbation  of  the  whole  ar-  Mr.  Addin^ton  might  hear  of  his 
rangements  which  his  own  Chan-  son." — Ibia.y  428. — See  also  Lord 
cellor  of  the  Excheauer  has  wisely,  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  513. 
and  his  Majesty  chooses  to  add,  >  I^rd  Sidmouth's  Life,  i.  835 — 
most  correctly "  recommended." —  340;  ii.  107,  117,  140,  238,  &c., 
Ihid.y  353.  Again  on  the  19th  May,  &c.  ;  Malmesbuiy  Corr.,  iv.  38, 
and  on  other  occasions,  he  terms  Mr.  40,  42,  49,  91,  97,  102,  107, 
Addington  "^w  Chancellor  of  the  207,  &c.,  &c.:  Rose's  Corr.,  i.  292, 
Exchequer."— 76iV/,394.  Sometimes  317,  329,  449;  ii.  62.  Lord  Col- 
he  addresses  him  as  "My  dear  Chan-  Chester's  Diary,  i.  254,  413-418, 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer."—  Ibid,  422,  430. 
395.     On  tlie  14th  June,  he  ^Tites  : 
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upheld  for  three  years,  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  Feeble  in  parliamentary  talent  and  influence, 
and  wanting  in  popular  support,  it  was  yet  able  to 
withstand  the  imited  opposition  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox. 
At  length,  however,  Mr.  Addington,  overcome  by  embar- 
riissments,  resigned.*  It  was  not  without  reluctance  that 
the  king  found  himself  obhged  to  part  with  his  favourite 
minister,  and  to  submit  himself  again  to  the  loftier  tem- 
per of  Mr.  Pitt :  but  he  was  persuaded  to  give  up  an 
impotent  administration,  in  a  time  of  public  danger.^ 

Mr.  Pitt  urged  the  necessity  of  foraiing  a  strong  The  king^s 
government,  by  an  union  with  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  ^\^ 
Fox;  but  such  was  his  Majesty's  repugnance  to  the  ^^-^^^ 
latter,  that  he  absolutely  refused  to  admit  him  into  tlie 
cabinet^      So   inveterate   was    his   aversion    to    this 
statesman, — aggravated,    at    this    period,    by  mental 
disorder, — that  he  afterwards  declared  "that  he  had 
taken  a  positive  determination  not  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into 
Iiis  councils,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  civil  war,''  *  Mr.  Fox 
being  proscribed,  the  opposition  would  hsten  to  no  pro- 
positions for  an  arrangement  ^ ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  obliged 
to  place -liimself  at  the  head  of  an  administration  as 
weak  as  that  which  he  had  succeeded. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Addington  took  up  a  position  in  tlie  Lord  sid- 
Ilouse  of  Commons,  as  leader  of  the  "  king's  friends,"— 


mouth's 
relations  to 


»  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  273,  et 
seq,  "Mr.  Addington  resigned,  a 
measure  which  he  has  since  assured 
me  that  he  resorted  to  &om  a  fear 
of  the  King's  health,  much  more 
than  from  a  dread  of  his  oppo- 
nents."— Lord  HoOand's  Mem,,  L 
191 ;  and  see  Earl  Grey  on  Parlia- 
nientarr  Government,  05 ;  nnd  I^rd 
Colchester's  Diary,  i.  601. 

*  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  i.  437, 
4.50.  See  also  »i/ra,  p.  172 ;  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  ritt,  iv.  161, 


166,   177,   lhtd,f  App.   ix. —  Lord 
Colchester's  Diarv,  i.  600. 

»  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  i.  446— 
460  ;  Rose's  Corr.,  ii.  118,  122. 

*  Rose's  Corr.,  ii.  166, 182.  See 
also  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt, 
iv.  App.  ix.j  Lord  Colchester's 
Diary,  i.  620. 

*  Ibid.,  124—126 ;  Court  and  Ca- 
binets of  Geo.  in.,  iii.  362 ;  Mem.  of 
Fox,  iv.  63.  —  Lord  Colchester's 
Diary,  i.  607. 
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the  king  a  party  numbering  sixty  or  seventy  members.^  He  was 
listers.  Still  supposed  to  be  in  communication  with  the  king  ^, 
and  his  supporters  were  sometimes  ranged  against  the 
government.^  He  professed  personal  adherence  to  his 
sovereign  to  be  the  rule  of  his  political  conduct  Writing 
soon  after  his  retirement  from  office,  he  says  :  "  I  shall 
keep  aloof  from  all  parties,  adhere  to  the  king,  and 
take  a  course  that  I  can  conscientiously  justify  to 
myself."*  His  attitude  was  so  formidable,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  was  soon  obliged  to  admit  him  and  his  followers 
to  a  share  of  the  government.^  The  king  earnestly  de- 
sired his  union  with  Mr.  Pitt,  which  the  renewal  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  them  easily  brought  about^ 
He  accordingly  joined  the  administration,  as  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  and  president  of  the  Council ;  and  induced 
his  friends,  who  had  been  lately  voting  against  the 
government,  to  lend  it  their  parliamentary  support. 
But  being  dissatisfied  with  the  share  of  influence  con- 
ceded to  himself  and  his  aUies  in  the  cabinet,  he 
shortly  afterwards  threatened  to  resign.^  And  when,  on 
the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  Mr.  HUey  Addington 
and  Mr.  Bond,  who  had  been  promised  places,  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  government,  diflerences  arose 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Pitt,  which  led  to  his  resig- 
nation.® In  this  anarchy  of  parties,  the  chief  support 
of  ministers  was  the  iniluence  of  the  crown. 
Erasion  of  Mcauwhilc,  the  only  matter  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Hc^oiiM^-^"  the  kii]g  were  at  variance,  was  not  suflered  again  to 

tion  by 

Mr.  Pitt.          '  Hose's  Corr.,  119.  — 341;   Lord  Stanhope^s  Life  of 

*  Ihid.y  141.  l*itt,  iv.  230,  App.,  xix.  xx. ;  Lord 
»  Ihid,  153.  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  630, 532,  640. 
^  Lord  Sidmouth 's  Life,  ii.  315  j  ^  Rose's  Corr.,  ii.  358,  360,  364. 

Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  517.  «  Hose's    Corr.,    ii.   368— 376; 

*  Court  and  Cabinets  of  Geo.  III.,  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  546 — 
iii.  388 ;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  u.  656,  ii.  11, 13, 15,  19 ;  *I^rd  Stan- 
220,  348.  hope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  288,  313. 

^  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  325 
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disturb  their  friendly  relations.  Mr.  Pitt  had  renewed 
the  assurance  which  he  had  given  the  king  in  1801, 
that  he  would  not  revive  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  during  his  Majesty's  life.^  Not  satisfied 
with  this  assurance,  the  king  required  an  expUcit  de- 
claration of  his  minister's  determination  to  resist  even 
the  smallest  alteration  of  the  Test  Act.^  This  latter 
pledge,  indeed,  Mr.  Pitt  declined  to  give^;  but  he  was 
careful  to  avoid  the  forbidden  ground,  and  was  even 
obhged  to  oppose  others  who  ventured  to  trespass 
upon  it.  The  minister  had  surrendered  his  own 
judgment;  and  the  king  alone  dictated  the  policy  of 
Parliament.^  Though  Mr.  Pitt  recovered  the  king's  con- 
fidence, his  Majesty  continued  to  form  liis  own  in- 
dependent opinions,  and  to  exercise  a  large  influence 
in  the  government  and  patronage  of  the  state.^  Ue 
watched  the  debates  with  undiminished  interest :  noted 
the  length  of  speeches,  and  the  numbers  in  divisions ; 
and  even  observed  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  govern- 
ment whips.^ 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  midst  of  defeats,  and  Orcnviiie 
disasters  to  the  European  cause  in  which  he  v^as  ^Ihoo!'^' 
engaged,  once  more  forced  upon  the  king  an  udininis- 


»  Rose's  Corr.,  114,  167—174; 
Ix)rd  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iv. 
A  pp.  vi.;  Lord  Colchester's  Diary, 
ii.  211. 

«  Hose's  Corr.,  117  ;  Lord  Stan- 
hope's Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  App.  viii. 

'  Ijord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  4G4 ; 
Mr.  Pitt's  Letter  to  the  Kin^,  May 
Gth,  1804 ;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of 
l*itt,  iv.  App.  xi. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  y.  1013 ;  see  also 
infraf  yoL  ii.  S50, 

*  Rose's  Corr.,  iL  122, 124,  141, 
158,  160.  Mr.  Pitt  was  anxious 
that  his  friend  and  biographer.  Dr. 
Tomline,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  should 
be  promoted  to  the  See  of  Canter- 


bury; but  the  king"  insibted  upon 
appointing  Dr.  Manners  Sutton, 
Bishop  of  Xorwicli,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  fiolicitations  of  hi  a 
minister. — Hoses  Corr.,  ii.  82,  01, 
&c. ;  I>ord  Stanhope's  Life  of  I'itt, 
iv.  23.'),  252,  and  App.  passim. 

®  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
Lord  Stanhope's  Life,  iv.  App. 
passim.  In  November  1805,  his 
Majesty's  loss  of  sight  compelled 
him  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  Col. 
Herbert  Taylor,  as  his  secretary  and 
amanuensis ;  but  prior  to  that  time, 
he  had  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence witn  successive  minis- 
ters, in  his  own  hand. 
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tration,  formed  from  a  party  in  whom  he  had  no  con- 
fidence. It  was  necessary  to  accept  the  ministry  of 
"  all  the  talents,"  under  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  * ; 
and  personal  intercourse  went  far  to  overcome  the 
king's  antipathy  to  the  latter.*  Lord  Sidmouth  had  a 
strong  body  of  parUamentary  friends,  who, — to  use  the 
words  of  his  biographer, — "constituted  a  species  of 
armed  neutrality,  far  too  powerful  to  be  safely  over- 
looked ; "  and  was  "  understood  to  enjoy  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  king,  and  to  be  faithftilly  devoted 
to  his  Majesty's  interests."*  His  alliance  was  necessary ; 
and  he  was  induced  to  join 'a  party  with  whom  he  had 
neither  connexion,  nor  poKtical  sympathies.  The  king's 
friends  were  not  to  be  neglected,  and  were  amply  pro- 
vided for.*  Lord  Sidmouth  himself,  "not  wishing 
to  excite  jealousy  by  very  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  king,"  declined  the  presidency  of  the  Council, 
and  accepted  the  less  prominent  office  of  privy 
seal.^ 
Admission  As  there  was  a  difficulty  in  admitting  Lord  Sid- 
EUen-  mouth's  political  friends  to  the  cabinet,  Lord  Ellen- 
^r^u'""  borough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was 
"«*•  associated  with  him,  in  order  to  give  weiglit  to  his 

councils.^  It  had  been  the  pohcy  of  our  laws  to  render 
the  judges  independent  of  the  crown  ^;  and  now  the 
first   criminal  judge  became  one   of  its   confidential 

*  Rose's  Corr.,  ii.  230.  became  President  of  the  Council. 

«  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  i.  510 ;         6  Wilberforce's    Life,    iii.    256. 

Lord    Holland,     however,    states  Lord  Kous said :  ''Lord  Sidmouth, 

"The  king  watched  the  progress  with  Lord  Ellenboiough  by  his  side, 

of  Mr.  Fox's   disorder.     lie  could  put  him  in  mind  of  a  faithful  old 

hardly  suppress  his  indecent  exul-  steward  with  his  mastiff,  watching 

tation   at  his  death.*'  —  Meni,   of  new  servants,  lest  they  should  have 

Whtff  Partjf,  ii.  49.  some  evil  designs  against  the  old 

'  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  412.  family  mansion." — Lard  Sidmouth' s 

*  Ihid.,  424.  Life,  ii.  417. 

*  Ibid.,  416 ;  Mr.  Abbot's  Diarv,        '^  13  Will.  III.  c.  32 ;  1  Geo.  UL 
424.    On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  fie  c.  23. 
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advisers.     Ministers  were  strong  enough  to  defend  this 
appointment  in  Parhament,  where  the  precedent  of 
•Lord  Mansfield  was  much  relied  on  :  but  it  was  severely 
censured  in  debate,  and  condemned  by  pubhc  opinion.^ 
Before  the  new  ministry  was  completed,  the  king  Biffer- 

1  -|.  i«  •  /*!•  .•  ence  with 

was  alarmed  at  a  supposed  mvasion  oi  his  prerogative,  the  king 
On  the  1st  February,  Lord  Grenville  proposed  to  his  ^^^' 
Majesty  some  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  tionof  the 
army,  by  which  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
army  should  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
crown,  through  the  Commander-in-Cliief,  or  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  ministers.  The  king  at  once 
said  that  the  management  of  the  army  rested  with  the 
crown  alone ;  and  that  he  could  not  permit  his  minis- 
ters to  interfere  with  it,  beyond  the  levying  of  the  troops, 
their  pay  and  clothing.  Lord  Grenville  was  startled  at 
such  a  doctrine,  which  he  conceived  to  be  entirely  un- 
constitutional, and  to  which  he  would  have  refused  to 
submit  For  some  time  it  was  beUeved  that  the  pend- 
ing ministerial  arrangements  would  be  broken  off:  but 
on  the  following  day  Lord  Grenville  presented  a  minute 
to  his  Majesty,  stating  that  no  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  army  should  be  effected  without  his  Majesty's 
approbation.^  To  the  doctrine  thus  amended,  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection,  and  the  king  assented 
to  it 

The  Grenville  ministry  maintained  its  ground,  so  Differences 
long  as  it  was  tolerated  at  court :  but  when  it  ventured  ^^  ^^ 
to  offend  the  king's  religious  scruples,  it  fell  suddenly,  *^® -^^ 
like  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801.   To  conciliate  the  Catholics  service 

Bill,  1807. 

*  Hans.    Deb.,    vi.    308 ;    Lord  42 ;  and  see  infra,  Vol.  IT.  694. 

Campbell's  lAyes  of  Chief  Justices,  '  Ann.    Rep.,    1806,   26 ;    Lord 

ii.  451 ;  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  Sidmouth*a  Life,  ii.  416. 

vi.  584 ;  Loid  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  »  Infra,  VoL  II.  301. 
417;  Lord  Colchester's  Diaiy,  iL 
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they  proposed  to  remove  some  of  the  disqualifications 
of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  being  Eoman  Cathohcs 
and  Dissenters :  but  in  framing  the  measure,  minis- 
ters either  neglected  to  explain  its  provisions  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  the  king,  or  failed  to  make 
themselves  understood.  After  the  bill  had  been  in- 
troduced, as  they  believed,  with  his  "  reluctant  assent," 
his  Majesty's  distaste  for  it  became  inflamed  into  violent 
disapprobation.  To  propose  such  a  measure,  however 
just  and  politic,  was  a  strange  indiscretion.  Knowing 
the  king's  repugnance  to  every  concession  to  the 
Cathohcs,  they  might  have  profited  by  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  chancellor  foresaw  the  danger  they 
were  incurring ;  and  with  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord 
Sidmouth,  protested  against  the  measure.  The  friends 
of  the  government  called  it  an  act  of  suicide.^ 

The  king's  friends,  and  the  opponents  of  the  ministry, 
did  not  neglect  this  favourable  opportunity  of  turning 
his  Majesty's  well-known  rehgious  scruples  to  account ; 
but  soon  directed  his  personal  influence  against  his 
ministers.  On  the  4th  March,  Lord  Sidmouth  "  apprised 
his  Majesty  of  the  nature  and  details  of  the  measure ; " 
said  he  should  himself  oppose  it ;  and  soon  afterwards 
tendered  his  resignation  to  Lord  Grenville.^  On  the  1 2tli, 
tlie  Duke  of  Portland  wrote  to  the  king,  exj^ressing 


>  Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  .367, 379, 
381—384 ;  but  see  Lord  Holland's 
Mem.,  ii.  173, 181, 185.  '*  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  there  was  some  fatality 
or  judicial  blindness  affecting  all 
we  do."  Mr.  C.  Yorke  to  the 
Speaker. — Lord  Colchester'' s  Diary  ^ 
ii.  101.  Wilberforce  said  they  had 
no  excuse,  for  they  had  run  upon  a 
rock  which  was  above  water. —ibid., 
109.  Sheridan  said  "  he  had  often 
heard  of  people  knocking  out  their 
bniins  against  a  wall,  but  never 
before  kuew  of  anyone  building  a 


wall  expressly  for  the  purpose." 
Moore's  Life,  ii.  349.  Lord  Hol- 
land explams  fully  the  difficulties 
of  ministers  in  relation  to  the 
Catholics,  and  elaborately  vindi- 
cates their  conduct;  but  fails,  I 
think,  to  show  its  prudence. — Metn, 
of  Whig  PaHy,  ii.  160—215 ;  see 
also  Life  and  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey, 
138-104. 

*  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  459 — 
402. — Lord  Colchester's  Diarv,  ii. 
97. 
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liis  beKef  that  the  measure  had  not  received  his 
Majesty's  consent,  and  that  it  could  be  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  "But  for  this  purpose,"  said  his 
grace,  "  I  must  fairly  state  to  your  Majesty,  that  your 
wishes  must  be  distinctly  known,  and  that  your  present 
ministers  should  not  have  any  pretext  for  equivocating 
upon  the  subject,  or  any  ground  whatever  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  your  Majesty's  sentiments  and  determina- 
tion, not  only  to  withhold  your  sanction  from  the 
present  measure,  but  to  use  all  your  influence  in 
resisting  it."^  Writing  on  the  same  day,  his  grace 
said:  "His  Majesty  has  signified  his  orders  to  my 
nephews,  Lords  George  and  James  Thynne,  to  vote 
against  it."'  On  the  following  day  a  person  came  to 
Lord  Malmesbury  from  the  Queen's  house,  authorised 
to  say,  "  that  his  Majesty's  wishes,  sentiments,  and  in- 
tentions, respecting  every  measure  which  may  lead  to 
alter  the  legal  restrictions  the  Catholics  are  liable  to, 
are  invariably  the  same  as  they  always  have  been,  and 
always  will  be  so."^  The  king  himself  also  intimated 
to  Lord  Grenville,  that  "  he  should  certainly  think  it 
right  to  make  it  known  that  his  sentiments  were  against 
the  measure."* 

Hence  it  appears  that  coiutiers  and  intriguing  states-  with- 
men  were  still  as  ready  as  they  had  been  twenty-five  the^*^ 
years  before,  to  influence  the  king  against  his  ministers,  ?^^^ 
and  to -use  his  name  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  mea- 
sures in  Parliament;  while  the  king  himself  was  not 
more  scrupulous  in  committing  himself  to  irregular 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  parliamentary  deli- 
berations.    On  this  occasion,  however,  opposition  to 

*  Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  360.  March,  1807;  Court  and  Cabinets 
«  Ihid.,  371.  of  Geo.,  III.,  iv.  135.  See  also 
'  Ibid,,  373.  Letter,  IGth  March. 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  T.  GrenviUe,  14th 
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the  ministry  in  Parliament  by  the  king's  friends, 
was  averted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  measure.  On 
announcmg  its  abandonment  to  the  king,  ministers 
committed  a  second  indiscretion, — far  greater  than  the 
first.  They  reserved  to  themselves,  by  a  minute  of  the 
cabinet,  the  right  of  openly  avowing  their  sentiments, 
re^vai  of  sliould  the  Catliolic  petition  be  presented,  and  of  sub- 

At 

miniB-  j^jtting  iQ  ]jig  Majesty,  from  time  to  time,  such  measures 
as  they  might  deem  it  advisable  to  propose.*  The  king 
not  only  desired  them  to  withdraw  this  part  of  the 
minute,  but  demanded  from  them  a  written  declaration 
that  they  would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  pro- 
pose to  him  further  concessions  to  the  CathoUcs,  or 
even  offer  him  advice  upon  the  subject^  To  such  a 
pledge  it  was  impossible  for  constitutional  ministers  to 
submit.  They  were  responsible  for  all  pubhc  measures, 
and  for  the  good  government  of  the  country ;  and  yet, 
having  abandoned  a  measure  which  they  had  already 
proposed,  they  were  now  called  upon  to  fetter  their 
future  discretion,  and  to  bind  themselves  irrevocably 
to  a  policy  which  they  thought  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Ireland.  The  king  could  scarcely  have  expected 
such  submission.  Ministers  refused  the  pledge,  in 
becoming  terms;  and  the  king  proceeded  to  form  a 
new  administration  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
Mr.  Perceval.  He  had  regarded  this  contest  with  his 
ministers  as  "  a  struggle  for  his  throne ;"  saying,  "  he 


1  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  ix.  231  — 
247,  201—279 ;  Life  of  IjotH  Sid- 
mouth,  ii.  403 ;  Malmesbury  Corr., 
iv.  380 ;  Rosens  Corr.,  ii.  321--327 ; 
Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  App.  ii.  312, 
where  the  minute  is  printed  at 
length  ;  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  ii. 
Ill — 114.;  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Eurl  Grey,  103. 


2  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  ix.  243; 
Ix)rd  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  404 ; 
Rose's  Corr.,  ii.  328—331;  Lord 
Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party, 
ii.  200—205.  App.  310.  Court  and 
Cabinetsof  Geo.  III.,iv.l43;Wilber- 
force's  Life,  iii.  300 ;  Lord  Colches- 
ter's Diary,  ii.  101—104, 108, 109. 
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must  be  the  Protestant  king  of  a  Protestant  country,  or 
no  king."  *  Such  fears,  however,  were  idle  in  a  monarch 
who  could  cast  down  ministers  and  sway  Parliaments, 
at  his  pleasure.  He  had  overcome  the  giant  power 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Grenville  was  now  at  his  feet. 

The  dismissal  of  ministers,  and  the  constitutional  Proceed- 
dangers  involved  in  such  an  exercise  of  prerogative,  Commonfl 
did  not  pass  without  animadversion  in  Parliament,  chan^of 
They  were  discussed  in  both  houses  on  the  26th  jjjjf^' 
March  ^;  and  on  the  9th  April,  Mr.  Brand  moved  a 
resolution  in  the  Commons,  "  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
first  duties  of  the  confidential  servants  of  the  crown  to 
restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed  or  imphed, 
from  offering  to  the  king  any  advice  which  the  course 
of  circumstances  may  render  necessary  for  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  empire."  In  support  of  this  motion 
it  was  argued,  that  the  king  being  irresponsible,  if 
ministers  should  also  claim  to  be  absolved  from  re- 
sponsibihty,  by  reason  of  pledges  exacted  from  them, 
there  would  be  no  security  for  the  people  against  the 
evils  of  bad  government.  Had  ministers  agreed  to 
such  a  pledge,  they  would  have  violated  their  oaths  as 
privy-counciDors,  and  the  king  would  have  become 
absolute.  Nor  did  the  conduct  of  secret  advisers 
escape  notice,  who  had  counteracted  the  measures  of 
the  public  and  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown.®  On 
the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  the  stipulation 
proposed  by  ministers,  of  being  at  Uberty  to  support  in 
debate  a  measure  which  they  had  withdrawn, — and 
of  which  the  king  disapproved, — was  imconstitutional, 
as  tending  to  place  the  king  in  direct  opposition  to 
ParUament, — an  evil  which  was  ordinarily  avoided  by 

»  TwiM'g  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  34.  >  Mr.  Plunket,  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  ix.  231—     Ser.,  ix.  312. 
279. 
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ministers  refraining  from  supporting  any  measure  to 
which  the  king  might  hereafter  have  to  give  his  veto. 
The  late  ministers  were  even  charged  with  having,  in 
the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  their  retirement, 
arraigned  their  sovereign  at  the  bar  of  Parliament.^ 
Mr.  Perceval  denied  that  the  king  had  conferred  with 
any  secret  advisers  until  after  the  ministers  were  dis- 
missed ;  and  said  that,  in  requiring  the  pledge,  he  had 
acted  without  any  advice  whatever.  Ministers,  he 
declared,  had  brought  the  pledge  upon  themselves, 
which  would  never  have  been  suggested,  had  they  not 
desired  to  impose  conditions  upon  his  Majesty. 

Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
if  ministers  had  subscribed  such  a  pledge,  they  would 
have  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.* 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Perceval's  statement,  that  the  king 
had  acted  without  advice.  Sir  Samuel  aflSrmed,  that 
there  could  be  no  exercise  of  prerogative  in  which  the 
king  was  without  some  adviser.  He  might  seek  the 
counsels  of  any  man,  however  objectionable :  but  that 
man  would  be  responsible  for  the  advice  given,  and  for 
the  acts  of  the  crown.  There  was  no  constitutional 
doctrine  more  important  than  this,  for  the  protection 
of  the  crown.  "  History  had  unfolded  the  evils  of  a 
contrary  principle  having  prevailed."  It  was  also  well 
observed  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  that  the  avowal  of  minis- 
ters that  the  king  had  acted  without  advice,  amounted 
to  a  declaration  on  their  part,  that  they  disowned  the 
responsibihty  of  the  act  complained  of,  and  left  his 
Majesty  to  bear  the  blame  of  it  himsdf,  without  that 
protection  which  the  constitution  had  provided:  but 

'  General  Craufurd,  Hans.  Deb.,     Mr.  Canning,  ibid,,  342. 
Ist  Ser.,  ix.  209 ;    Mr.    Perceval,         »  Ibid.,  ix.  327. 
ibid,  316;  Mr.  Bathurst,  ibid,,  331 ; 
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that  firom  this  responsibility  they  could  not  escape; 
for  by  accepting  office,  they  had  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility which  they  had  shown  so  much  anxiety  to  avoid. 
But  Lord  Howick  denied  that  the  king  had  acted 
without  advice,  and  asserted  that  there  had  been  secret 
advisers,  who  had  taken  pains  to  poison  the  royal 
mind.^  On  the  Saturday  before  the  pledge  had  been 
required.  Lord  Eldon  had  an  audience ;  and  both  Lord 
Eldon  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  were  consulted  by  the 
king,  before  measures  were  taken  for  forming  a  new 
administration.  They  were,  therefore,  the  king's  re- 
sponsible advisers.  In  answer  to  these  allegations,  Mr. 
Canning  stated  that  Lord  Eldon's  visit  to  Windsor  had 
taken  place  on  Saturday  se'nnight,  preceding  the 
change  of  ministry ;  that  it  had  reference  to  a  matter 
of  extreme  delicacy,  imconnected  with  these  events, 
and  that  before  he  went.  Lord  Eldon  had  explained  to 
Lord  Grenville  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  promised  to 
mention  no  other  subject  to  his  Majesty.'^  He  added, 
that  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  himself, 
had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  separation  between 
the  late  ministers  and  the  king,  by  amicable  explana- 
tions. Mr.  Canning  concluded  by  saying,  that  the 
ministers  were  "  determined  to  stand  by  their  sovereign, 
even  though  circumstances  should  occur  in  which  they 
may  find  it  their  duty  to  appeal  to  the  coimtry."  ^    In 


1  IlanB.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  ix.  339. 

'  Lord  Eldon  himself  expressly 
denied  having  had  anj  communi- 
cation with  the  kin^  on  the  Catholic 
Question  or  the  Ministers. — TwMs 
Life,  ii  30-38. 

>  Hans.  Deb.^  1st  Ser.,  ix.  346. 
According  to  Sir  S.  Bomilly,  Mr. 
Canning  said  ^\  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  when  the  Catholic  Bill  was 
first  mentioned,  to  vote  for  it  if  the 


kinff  was  for  it,  and  against  it  if 
the  long  was  against  it.  Every  art 
was  used  to  interest  persons  for  the 
long ;  his  a^  was  repeatedly  men- 
tioned,  his  pious  scruples,  his  regard 
for  his  coronation  oath,  which  some 
members  did  not  scruple  to  say 
would  have  been  violated  if  the 
bill  had  passed."— -BamtV/^«  Life,  ii. 
194. 
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answer  to  this  threat,  Lord  Henry  Petty  said  that  a 
great  constitutional  wrong  had  been  done,  and  that  no 
such  intimidation  would  induce  the  House  to  refrain 
from  expressing  their  sense  of  it     During  the  division. 
Lord  Howick  addressed  the  members  in  the  lobby,  and 
said  that,  being  nearly  certain  of  a  majority^,  they  must 
follow  up  their  success  with  '*  an  address  to  the  throne, 
to  meet  the  threat  which  had  been  thrown  out  that 
evening, — a  threat  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  Parha- 
ment."^    But  the  king  and  his  adlierents  were  too 
strong  for  the  opposition,  whose  friends,  already  look- 
ing to  the  court,  left  them  in  a  minority  of  thirty-two.' 
Proceed-         On  the  13th  April,  a  discussion  was  raised  in  the 
L^a?    ^  House  of  Lords  upon  a  motion  to  the  same  effect,  pro- 
posed by  the  Marquess  of  Stafford.     The  most  remark- 
able speech  was  that  of  Lord  Erskine,  who  had  already 
expressed  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  to  the  king  him- 
self.^   Not  being  himself,  on  account  of  rehgious  scru- 
ples, favourable  to  the  Cathohc  claims,  he  yet  ridiculed 
the  argument  that  the  king  had  been  restrained  by  his 
coronation  oath,  from  assenting  to  the  late  measure. 
He  had  assented  to  the  Act  of  1793,  which  admitted 
Cathohc  majors  and  colonels  to  the  army,  without  per- 
jury:— how  then  could  his  oath  be  violated  by  the 
admission   of  staff-officers?     On  the  question   of  the 
pledge  he  asked,  "  Is  it  consistent  witli  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm  that  the  king  shall  make  a  rule 
for  his  own  conduct,  which  his  councillors  shall  not 
break  in  upon,  to  disturb  with  their  advice?"     K  it 
were,  "  the  king,  instead  of  submitting  to  be  advised 

*  A  maiority  of  twenty  was  ex-  pressing  want  of  confidence  in  ihe 
pected. — ItomiUy^s  Lifcy  li.  106.  ministers. — RomiUy^s  Life,  ii.  104 ; 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  ix.  348.  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  ii.  119. 
It  was  intended  to  follow  up  this  *  Ayes^  268 ;  Noes,  226. 
motion,  if  carried,  by  resolutions  ex-  ^  KonuUy's  Life,  ii.  188. 
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by  his  councillors,  might  give  the  rule  himself  as  to 
what  he  will  be  advised  in,  until  those  who  are 
solemnly  sworn  to  give  full  and  impartial  counsel,  and 
who  are  responsible  to  the  pubUc  for  their  conduct  as 
his  advisers,  might  be  penned  up  in  a  comer  of  their 
duties  and  jurisdiction,  and  the  state  might  go  to  ruin." 
Again,  as  to  the  personal  responsibihty  of  the  king, 
he  laid  it  down  that  "  the  king  can  perform  no  act  of 
government  himself,  and  no  man  ought  to  be  received 
within  the  walls  of  this  House,  to  declare  that  any  act 
of  government  has  proceeded  from  the  private  will  and 
determination,  or  conscience  of  the  king.  The  king,  as 
chief  magistrate,  can  have  no  conscience  which  is  not 
in  the  trust  of  responsible  subjects.  When  he  delivers 
the  seals  of  office  to  his  officers  of  state,  his  conscience, 
as  it  regards  the  state,  accompanies  them."  "  No  act  of 
state  or  government  can,  tlierefore,  be  the  king's :  he  can- 
not act  but  by  advice ;  and  he  who  holds  office  sanctions 
what  is  done,  from  whatever  source  it  may  proceed."  ^ 
By  Lord  Harrowby  the  motion  was  represented  as 
placing  the  House  in  the  situation  "  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  personal  conduct  of  their  sovereign." 
But  perhaps  the  best  position  for  the  crown  was  that 
assumed  by  Lord  Selkirk.  The  king,  he  said,  could 
not  be  accountable  to  ParUament  for  his  conduct  in 
changing  his  advisers ;  and  the  proposed  pledge  was 
merely  a  motive  for  such  a  change,  beyond  the  reach 
of  parliamentary  investigation.  Another  view  was 
that  of  Lord  Sidmouth.  Admitting  that  for  every  act 
of  the  executive  government  there  must  be  a  respon- 
sible adviser,  he  "  contended  that  there  were  many 
functions  of  the  sovereign  which,  though  strictly 
legitimate,  not  only  might,  but  must  be  performed 

^  Uafia.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  ix.  365— d65. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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without  any  such  responsibility  being  attached  to  them, 
and  which  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  per- 
sonal acts  of  the  king.  Of  these  the  constitution  does 
not  take  cognisance."^  It  was  the  object  of  this 
ingenious  argument  to  absolve  from  responsibiUty  both 
the  king,  who  could  do  no  wrong,  and  his  present 
advisers,  who,  by  accepting  office,  had  become  respon- 
sible for  the  measures  by  which  their  predecessors  had 
been  removed.  This  unconstitutional  position  was  well 
exposed  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  felicitously 
cited  ^  the  example  of  Lord  Danby,  in  support  of  the 
principle  that  the  king  can  have  no  separate  respon- 
sibihty.  Lord  Danby,  having  been  impeached  for 
offences  committed  as  a  minister,  had  produced  in  his 
defence,  a  written  authority  from  the  king  himself,  but 
was  yet  held  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  king's 
commands  :  nay,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  his  plea 
an  aggravation  of  his  offences,  as  exposing  the  king  to 
pubhc  odium.^  The  same  argument  was  ably  enforced 
by  Lord  Holland.  That  for  every  act  of  the  crown 
some  adviser  must  be  responsible, — could  not,  indeed, 
be  denied :  but  the  artifice  of  putting  forth  the  king 
personally,  and  representing  him  as  on  his  trial  at  the 
bar, — this  repeated  use  of  the  king's  name,  was  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  ministerial  party.*  Lord  Stafford's 
motion  was  superseded  by  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty-one.* 

The  question,  however,  was  not  yet  suffered  to  rest 

On  the  15th  April,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lyttleton  renewed  the 

7^^^"^  discussion,  in  proposing  a  resolution  expressing  regret 

at  the  late  changes  in  his  Majesty's  councils.     The 

debate  added  Uttle  to  the  arguments  on  either  side,  and 

'  iranB.Deb.,  let  Ser.,  ix.  399.  *  Contenta,    171 ;  Non-contents, 

•  Ibid,  ix.  406.  414.  90.    Hans.  Deb.,  let  Sor.,  ix.  422. 

»  RomiUy's  Life,  ii.  107. 
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was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  House  resolving  to  pass 
to  the  orders  of  the  day.^ 

As  a  question  of  poUcy,  it  had  obviously  been  a  impoUcyof 
false  step,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  to  give  expression  to  minute, 
tlieir  reservations,  in  the  minute  of  the  cabinet.  They 
had  agreed  to  abandon  the  bill  which  had  caused  the 
difference  between  themselves  and  his  Majesty ;  and,  by 
virtue  of  their  oflSce,  as  the  king's  ministers,  were  free, 
on  any  future  occasion,  to  offer  such  advice  as  they 
might  think  proper.  By  their  ill-advised  minute,  they 
invited  the  retaliation  of  this  obnoxious  pledge.  But 
no  constitutional  writer  would  now  be  found  to  defend 
the  pledge  itself,  or  to  maintain  that  the  ministers  who 
accepted  office  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  that 
pledge,  had  not  taken  upon  themselves  the  same  respon- 
sibility as  if  they  had  advised  it. 

Meanwhile,  though  this  was  the  first  session  of  a  new  The  di«- 
Parhament,  a  speedy  dissolution  was  determined  upon.  AprU^* 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  prevalent  anti-CathoUc  feel-  ^**^^- 
ing  which  it  was  feared  might  subside :  but  the  main 
issue  raised  by  this  appeal  to  the  country  was  the 
propriety  of  the  recent  exercise  of  prerogative.  In  the 
Lords  Commissioners'  speech,  on  the  27th  April,  the 
king  said  he  was  "  anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his 
people,  while  the  events  which  have  recently  taken 
place  are  yet  fresh  in  their  recollection."  And  he  dis- 
tinctly invited  their  opinion  upon  them,  by  declaring 
that  "  he  at  once  demonstrates,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  his  own  conscientious  persuasion  of  the  recti- 
tude of  those  motives  upon  which  he  has  acted,  and 
affords  to  his  people  the  best  opportunity  of  testifying 
their  determination  to  support  him  in  every  exercise  of 
the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  which  is  conformable  to 

»  Ayen,  244 ;  Noes,  108.    Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Sot.,  ix.  432—475. 

H  2 
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the  sacred  obligations  under  which  they  are  held,  and 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the 
security  of  the  constitution."     The  recent  exercise  of 
prerogative  was  thus  associated  with  the  obligations  of 
his  coronation  oath,  so  as  to  unite,  in  favour  of  the 
new  ministers,  the  loyalty  of  tiie  people,  their  per- 
sonal attachment  to  the  sovereign,  and  their  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  establishment     Without  such  appeals 
to   the  loyalty  and  rehgious   feelings  of  the  people, 
the  influence  of  the  crown  was  alone  sufficient  to  com- 
mand a  majority  for  ministers ;  and  their  success  was 
complete. 
Meeting         On  the  meeting  of  the  new  ParUament,  amendments 
iijunent      to  the  addrcss  were  proposed  in  both  Houses,  con- 
mrtTts  to     demning  the  dissolution,  as  founded  upon  *'  groundless 
SfifhT*      ^^^  injurious  pretences ; "  but  were  rejected  by  large 
1807.         majonties.  ^ 

^^*^r  ^^^^  king's  will  had  prevailed,  and  was  not  again 
to  the  to  be  called  in  question.  His  own  power,  confided  to 
the  Tory  ministers  henceforth  admitted  to  his  councils, 
was  supreme.  Though  there  was  still  a  party  of  the 
king's  friends  ^  his  Majesty  agreed  too  well  with  his 
ministers,  in  principles  and  pohcy,  to  require  the  aid  of 
irresponsible  advisers.  But  his  rule,  once  more 
absolute, — after  the  struggles  of  fifty  years, — was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  The  will,  that  had  been  so  strong  and 
imbending,  succumbed  to  disease ;  and  a  reign  in  which 
the  king  had  been  so  resolute  to  govern,  ended  in  a 
royal  "  phantom,"  and  a  regency.^ 

^  In  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  '  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  400 ; 

03^  and  in  the  Commons  by  a  ma-  Homilly's  Life,  ii.  220. 

jority  of  196. — ITans.  Deb,,  IstSer.,  •  See  infra,  176. 
IX.  667—068. 
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CHAP.  XL 

INFLUENCE  OP   THE  CBOWN  DURING  THE  BE6ENCT,  THE  BEI6N8  OF 
GEORGE  IT.,  WILLIAM  IV^  AND  HER  KA JE8TT,  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

The  Prince  Eegent  differed  too  much,  in  character  and  ChMntur 
habits,  from  his  royal  father,  to  be  incUned  to  exercise  prizioe 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  with  the  same  activity.  ^*«®^^ 
George  IIL,  eager  for  power,  had  also  delighted  in 
business,  to  which  he  had  trained  himself  from 
early  youth.  ^  With  greater  abihties,  and  superior 
education,  the  prince  was  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
and  averse  to  business.  His  was  not  the  temperament 
to  seek  the  labour  and  anxieties  of  pubUc  affairs :  nor 
had  power  devolved  upon  him,  until  the  ambitious 
spirit  of  youth  had  ceased  to  prompt  him  to  exertion. 
He  loved  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance "  of  royalty, 
without  its  cares.  But  though  disincUned  to  the  daily 
toils  which  his  father  had  undergone  for  fifty  years, — 
and  disposed,  by  indolence  and  indifference,  to  leave 
more  discretion  to  his  ministers,  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  state :  yet  whenever  his  own  feehngs  or  interests  were 
concerned,  his  father  himself  had  scarcely  been  more 
imperative. 

The  very  qualities,  however,  which  disinclined  the  infinence 
prince  to  laborious  activity,  exposed  him  the  more  court, 
readily  to  the  influence  of  his  court.     His  father's  will 

*  See  debate,  14th  April  1812.  on     vate  Secretary  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
CoL  M^ahon's  i^pointment  aaPri-     —  JSoiw.  Deb,,  lat  Ser.,  xxiL  S^. 


his  poli- 
tical 
friendfl. 
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was  strong,  and  fiill  of  energy :  his  own,  inconstant  and 
capricious.  The  father  had  judged  for  himself,  with 
rude  vigour  and  decision :  the  son, — impulsive,  indolent, 
and  without  strength  of  principle  or  conviction, — was 
swayed  by  the  advice  of  those  nearest  to  his  person. 
The  early  events  of  the  regency  displayed  at  once 
the  preponderating  influence  of  the  crown,  over  all 
other  powers  of  the  state,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
regent  to  the  counsels  of  the  court. 
His  sepa-  To  poUtics,  apart  from  their  relations  to  himself,  the 
Sl'po^"  prince  was  indifferent ;  and  his  indifference  led  to  the 
same  results,  as  the  king's  strong  predilections.  He 
readily  gave  up  the  opinions,  as  well  as  the  pohtical 
friends  of  his  youth.  As  to  his  friends,  indeed,  he  had 
been  separated  from  them  for  many  years,  by  the 
French  Eevolution  ^ :  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  had  more 
recently  loosened  the  tie  which  had  bound  them  to- 
gether :  the  part  taken  by  them  against  the  Duke  of 
York,  had  ftirther  relaxed  it ;  and  the  proud  bearing 
of  the  great  Whig  leaders, — Uttle  congenial  to  the 
Ughter  manners  of  the  court, —  had  nearly  broken  it 
asunder.  But  lately  they  had  exerted  themselves 
strenuously  against  the  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of 
the  regent,  which  the  Government,  following  the  pre- 
cedent of  1788,  had  proposed ;  and  their  general  views 
of  policy  were  supposed  to  coincide  with  his  own. 
Mr.  Per-  Other  circumstances  pointed  strongly  to  their  being 
admini-  °^^  Called  to  ofBcc.  The  Perceval  administration, 
BtratioxL     which  had  owed  its  origin  to  the  king's  dread  of  the 

*  Mr.   Erakine,   writing   to  Mr.  monarchy  in  France.    And  as  it  is 

Lee,  8th  Feb.  1793,  said  :  "We  are  the  cause  of  kings,  our  prince  is 

now  plun^ngj,  for  nothing,  or  rather  drawn  into  it,   and  has  taken  his 

for  mischief,  into  a  calamitous  war,  leave  of  nJl  of  us." —  Rockingham 

in  combination  {not  aimced)  with  Memoirs^  ii.  127. 
the  despots  of  the  North,  to  restore 
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Boman  Catholic  claims,  was  weak  and  disunited ; 
and  while  the  leading  statesmen  of  all  other  parties 
were  favourable  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  cause,  the 
sole  merit  of  this  ministry  lay  in  their  opposition 
to  it.  Mr,  Perceval  himself  had  been  personally  ob- 
noxious to  the  prince,  as  the  fiiend  and  adviser  of 
his  detested  princess,  Caroline  of  Brunswick  :  nor  had 
the  chancellor.  Lord  Eldon,  been  free  from  the  same 
offence.  The  regent  had  also  suspected  the  latter  of 
keeping  him  at  a  distance  from  his  father,  and  told  his 
lordship  afterwards  "that  there  was  no  person  in  the 
whole  world  that  he  hated  so  much,  as  for  years  he 
had  hated  him."  ^ 

The  prince  had  further  raised  the  expectations  of  the  The  prince 
opposition,  by  confiding  to  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  thead^ce 
Grey  the  drawing  up  of  his  answer  to  the  joint  re-  ^  ^^ 
solutions  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  conditions  of  the  and  Oroy. 
regency ;  and  he,  as  suddenly,  repressed  these  expecta- 
tions by  rejecting  their  draft  for  another, — the  compo- 
sition of  himself  and  Mr.  Sheridan.     This  proceeding, 
so  contrary  to  the  views  of  these  noblemen,  as  respon- 
sible advisers,  drew  from  them  a  remonstrance,  which, 
however  constitutional  in  doctrine,  was  too  lofty  in  its 
tone,  and  partook  too  much  of  the  character  of  a 
lecture,  to  be  altogether  acceptable  to  the  prince.^ 

While  the  Eegency  Bill  was  passing  through  Parlia-  Hope  of 
ment,  the  prince  had  frequent  communications  with  g^So^^ 
the  opposition.     The  plan  of  a  new  administration  was 
concerted,  and  several  of  the  principal  places  were 
allotted  to  the  Whig  leaders.     So  assured  were  they  of 
their  speedy  accession  to  power,  that,  jealous  of  the 

>  TwiB8*8  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  197,  Regency,  i.  21,  et  «ey.—  Lord  Col- 

198.  Chester^  Divy,  ii.  907 ;  Life  and 

«  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  iL  883,  Opiniona  of  £arl  Giey,  206,  431. 
et  seq, ;  Court  and  Cabineta  of  the 
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appoint- 
ment. 


influence  of  Lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  they  were 
abeady  insisting  that  the  prince  should  engage  to 
consult  none  but  his  ftiture  ministers.^  Nor  were 
ministers  less  persuaded  of  the  impending  change.*  The 
king  himself,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  was  informed  of  it 
by  his  chancellor ;  and  was  prepared  to  restore  his  old 
Their  dis-  servants  when  he  recovered.*  But  before  the  Regency 
Bill  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the  queen  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  prince,  suggesting  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  a  change  of  ministry  might  have 
upon  the  king's  recovery.  The  prince  accordingly 
acquainted  Lord  Grenville  that  the  state  of  his 
Majesty's  health  prevented  the  removal  of  ministers: 
but  that  his  confidence  was  entirely  with  his  lord- 
ship, Lord  Grey,  and  his  other  friends.* 

When  the  restrictions  upon  the  prince's  powers,  as 
regent,  were  about  to  expire,  and  the  king's  recovery  had 
Mp!*Pei^"*  become  more  improbable,  it  was  still  believed  that  he 
ceTnL  would,  at  length,  form  a  new  administration  consisting 
of  the  opposition  leaders.  He  contented  himself,  how- 
ever, with  proposing,  through  the  Duke  of  York,  that 
"  some  of  those  persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of 
his  public  life  were  formed,"  should  agree  to  strengthen 
Mr.  Perceval's  administration, — a  proposal  which  they 
could  scarcely  have  been   expected  to  accept.^     Li 


His 

posal  that 
ihej 


B  pPO- 

lal  tha 


»  Rose  Corr.,  ii.  471—476 ;  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey,  270. 

*  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii. 
197. 

*  Ibid.y  477;  Lord  Colchester's 
Diary,  i.  315. 

*  Rose  Corr.,  ii.  478,  479.— Life 
and  C)pinion8  of  Earl  Grey,  274. 

*  Iians.  Deb.,  xxii.  39, ».  Court 
and  Cabinets  of  the  Regency,  i. 
222.  l^rd  Grenville,  writing  to 
the  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  Feb. 
13th,  1812,  said :  '<  The  whole  wiU 


end,  I  doubt  not.  in  the  continuance 
of  Perceval,  with  Castlereagh  and 
Sidmouth  to  help  him.  And  this, 
I  believe,  is  what  Lord  Yarmouth 
means,  whose  intentions  are  those 
which  are  alone  of  any  conse- 
quence."—i6tV/.,  225.  Mr.  T.  Gren- 
ville, to  same,  14th  Feb. — Ibid,, 
228 ;  Romillv's  Life,  iii.  11 ;  Lord 
Colchester's  Diary,  ii.  369 ;  l*lumcr 
Ward's  Mem.,  i.  412 ;  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Earl  Grey,  283. 
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suggesting  this  arrangement,  he  truly  avowed  that  he 
had  "  no  predilections  to  indulge  ; "  having  now  become 
as  indifferent  to  the  principles,  as  to  the  persons,  of  the 
Whig  leaders. 

Eestrained  for  a  time,  by  the  possibihty  of  the  king's  His  es- 
recovery^  from  making  any  changes,  he  had  easily  i^^tfrom 
become    satisfied    with    existing    arrangements, —  his  J^i^^ 
contentment  being  increased   by  a  liberal   civil  list. 
This  result  was  imputed  to  secret  counsels, — to  the 
persuasion  of  the  queen,  the  Hertford  family,  and  the 
court.    Parliament  and  the  press  resounded  with  denun- 
ciations of  these  covert  influences.^     But  the  events  of  Paramount 
this  period  had  a  deeper  import  than  the  intrigues  of  Se  c^^ 
a  coiu't,  and  the  disappointments  of  a  party.     They 
marked  the  paramount  influence  of  the  crown,  in  the 
government  of  the  country.     Here  were  the  two  great 
parties  in   the   state   looking   to  royal  favour  alone, 
as  the  source  of  their  power.     It  was  never  doubted 
by  ministers,   that,  if  they  retained  the   confidence 
of  the  prince  regent,  they  would  be  able  to  command 
the  support  of  Parliament. ,   It  was  never  doubted  by 
the  opposition,  that,  if  invited  to  accept  oflSice,  they 
would  be  able  to  maintain  their  position  as  firmly  as 
those  ministers,  whom  they  were  seeking  to  displace. 
Both  parties  were  assured,  that  the  support  of  Parlia- 
ment would  follow  the  confidence  of  the  crown.     The 
Wliigs  had  relied  upon  the  personal  friendship  of  the 
prince  r^ent :  but  ministers,  having  supplanted  their 


^  Rose  Corr.,  ii.  478,  479. 

*  Debate  on  Lord  Boringdon's 
motion,  19tli  March,  1812.  Lord 
Damley,  Earl  Grey,  &c. — Hans. 
Deb.,  xxii.  62,  80.  Lord  Donough- 
more,  April  2l8t,  1812.— iWtf.,  625. 
Mr.  LjtUeton,  May  4th,  1812,  said: 
**  It  was  notorious  that  the  regent 
surrounded  with  fayouritee,  and, 


as  it  were,  hemmed  in  with  min- 
ions."— Ibid.f  1163.  Moore's  Life  of 
SberidAn,  ii.  S94,  407 :  RomiUy's 
Life,  ii.  366;  Wilberforce's  LiJe, 
iii.  4^ ;  Court  and  Cabinets  of  the 
Regency,  i.  25,  eiseq.,  71,  163,  177, 
241,  246 ;  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  ii. 
103.— Plumer Ward's  Mem.,  i.  479; 
Lord  Colche8ter*s  Diaiy,  ii  277. 
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rivals  in  court  favour,  continued  to  govern  the 
country  with  the  acquiescence  of  an  obsequious 
Parliament.  There  was  no  appeal,  on  either  side,  to 
political  principles  or  policy,  or  to  public  service: 
but  all  alike  looked  upwards  to  the  court  The  Tory 
party  happened  to  prevail ;  and  the  government  of 
the  state  was,  therefore,  conducted  on  Tory  principles. 
If  the  Whig  party  had  been  placed  in  power,  without 
any  change  in  public  opinion,  Whig  principles  would 
have  been  in  the  ascendant 
Negotia-  The  assassiuatiou  of  Mr.  Perceval  made  an  unex- 
Swd«fcth  pected  opening  for  a  new  ministry :  but  the  court  ap- 
^^'^^  pears  to  have  been  resolved  that  no  considerable  change 
1812.  should  follow.  Overtures  were  made  to  Lord  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  Canning,  to  strengthen  a  government  to  whose 
policy  they  were  opposed  :  but, — as  had  doubtless  been 
expected, — they  refused  such  conditions.*  The  old 
government  would  have  been  at  once  revived,  had 
not  the  Commons  addressed  the  regent,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  to  take  measures  "  to  form  a 
strong  and  efficient  administration."  *  Lord  Wellesley 
was  now  commissioned  to  form  a  ministry :  but  none  of 
the  existing  ministers  would  listen  to  his  overtures  ;  and 
the  opposition  declined  to  accept  such  a  share  of  the 
cabinet  as  was  offered  to  them  ;  and  thus  his  lordship's 
mission  failed,  as  the  court  had,  probably,  intended.^ 
i^  At  length  Lord  Moira, — the  intimate  firiend  of  the 

prince,  and  the  unconscious  tool  of  the  court, — was 
charged  to  consult  with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville, 
on  the  formation  of  an  administration.     He  stated  that 

»  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  209—  »  Court  and  Cabineta  of  the  Re- 

213 ;  Court   and   Cabinets   of  the  eencjy  i.  353 ;  Stapleton'a  Life  of 

Kegency,  i.  306.  Canning,    200 ;    Moore's    Life   of 

'  Iliuis.    Deb.,    Ist  Ser.,  xxiii  Sheridan,  ii.  241;  Lord  Colchea- 

231,  286.  tor's  Diaiy,  u.  882—884. 
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he  had  received  this  commission  without  any  restrictions 
upon  the  consideration  of  such  points  as  they  judged  use- 
ful for  his  service.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  apparent 
fairness  of  this  proposal ;  but,  as  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville  had  received  information  that  no  changes  would  The  loyai 
be  permitted  in  the  royal  household  \  they  inqmred  '''^^''^^ 
whether  they  should  be  at  hberty  to  consider  appoint- 
ments to  those  great  offices  in  the  household,  which 
were  usually  included  in  poUtical  arrangements,  on  a 
change  of  ministry.  Lord  Moira,  having  obtained  the 
prince's  consent  to  part  with  the  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, if  he  should  advise  it,  had  assured  his  royal  high- 
ness, before  he  undertook  this  mission,  "  that  he  should 
not  part  with  one  of  them."  Li  execution  of  his  pro- 
mise, he  now  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
concur  in  the  necessity  of  changing  the  household  on  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry  ;  and  upon  this  issue  the  ne- 
gotiations were  broken  off.  As  the  views  of  Lord  Moira 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Whigs  on  the  other,  had  been 
weU  known  before  Lord  Moira  received  his  commis- 
sion \  this  proposal  would  seem  to  have  been  as  illusory 
as  those  which  had  preceded  it.  But  there  was  yet 
another  artifice  practised  upon  the  opposition  leaders. 
Though  Lord  Moira  had  determined  not  to  agree  to  any 
alteration  in  the  household,  Lord  Hertford,  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, and  other  officers  had  resolved  to  resign 
their  offices  at  court,  should  the  opposition  undertake 
to  form  a  government.  But  this  important  informa- 
tion was  prevented,  by  court  intrigues,  from  reaching 
the  noble  lords  who  were  conducting  the  negotiations.* 

^  Mr.  T.  Grenyille  to  Marquess  quessofBuckiiigliam. — Und.,  i.S67. 

of  Buddngfaam,  SOth  April,  1812.  *  Debates  in   Lords  and  Com- 

— CouH  omCMmU  of  me  Regency  y  mons,  8th  and  11th  June,  1812; 

i.  335.    From  same  to  same^  June  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxiiL  366, 307, 

1st— l&ul.  336.  604,  606,  and  Appendix  of  Papers ; 

'  Mr.  T.  QienTiUe  to  the  Mar-  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii.  426 ; 
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They  insisted  upon  the  change  in  order  to  give  **  to  a 
new  government  that  character  of  eflGiciency  and  stability, 
and  those  marks  of  the  constitutional  support  of  the 
crown,  which  were  required  to  enable  it  to  act  usefully 
for  the  pubUc  service."  Lord  Moira  rested  his  resistance 
to  a  claim, — which,  according  to  custom,  could  hardly 
have  been  opposed  in  any  bond  fide  consultations, — 
on  the  ground  that  changes  in  the  household  would 
give  countenance  to  the  imputations  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  court.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
his  conduct  produced  the  very  result  which  he  had 
professed  his  anxiety  to  avert. 
There-  The    leaders    of   the   opposition    were    persuaded 

^Uy*^"  of  the  hollowness  of  all  the  proposals  which  had 
^j^  *^®  been  made  to  them ;  and,  knowing  the  hostility  of 
the  court,  were  as  unwilling  as  their  opponents,  that 
these  overtures  should  lead  to  any  result.  Had  they 
been  less  lofty  and  unbending,  they  might  perhaps 
have  overcome  the  obstacles  which  they  dreaded.  The 
regent  had  not  the  stubborn  will  of  his  royal  father, 
and  might  have  been  won  over  to  their  side  again,  if 
they  had  once  established  themselves  at  court.  So 
thought  many  of  their  disappointed  followers  :  but  the 
great  lords  judged  otherwise,  and  proudly  shi-ank  irom 
the  ungracious  task  of  combating  the  disfavour  of  the 
prince,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  courtiers.^  The  prince, 
indeed,  had  now  become  so  violent  against  the  oppo- 
sition, that  we  are  reminded  of  George  IH.  in  the  days 
of  the  coalition.     "  He  told  Lord  Wellesley  that  he  had 


Twiss'sLifeof  Eldon,  ii.  214-220 ; 
Life  and  Opinions  of  Earl  Orev,  296. 
*  Debates  in  House  of  I^ords,  3rd, 
5th,  and  8th  June,  1812;  Hans. 
Dob.;  1st  Ser.,  xxiii.  832—356,  and 
App.  xli. ;  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon, 
iL  216,  217  J  Romilly's  Life,  iii. 


42 ;  Homer's  Mem.,  ii.  Ill,  311 ; 
liOrd  Grenville  to  the  Marquess  of 
Buckingham,  June  6th  and  0th, 
1812 ;  Court  and  Cabinets  of  the 
Regency,  i.  353,377:  Mr.  T.  Gren- 
ville.— Ibid,  J  354 ;  Life  and  Opinions 
of  Earl  Grey,  300—308. 
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no  objection  to  one  or  two  of  them  individually,  but  as 
a  body  he  would  rather  abdicate  the  regency  than  ever 
come  into  contact  with  them."  ^  And  again,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  Lord  Moira's  mission, — "  three  times  that  day,  be- 
foredinner  and  after  dinner,he  declared  that  if  Lord  Grey 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  he  should  have  abdicated."  ^ 

These  negotiations,  meanwhile,  had  served  their  pur-  Reconsti- 
posa    The  old  administration  was  immediately  recon-  Sle  minia- 
stituted,  under  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  when  com-  ^^''^^^ 
plaints  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  LiveipooL 
strong  administration  had  not  been  formed,  in  compli- 
ance with  their  address,  the  blame  was  thrown  upon  the 
impracticable  leaders  of  the  opposition.    Muiisters  were 
now  safe,  and  gained  an  easy  triumph  over  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley  and  Lord  MUton,  who  endeavoured  to  unsettle 
the  government,  by  further  representations  to  the  regent.^ 

Henceforth  the  ascendency  of  Tory  poUtics,  which  AsceDd- 
George  HL  had  established,  and  which  the  regent  had  to^^- 
been  expected  to  overthrow,  was  maintained  more  firmly  ^*^^ 
than  ever.     By  the  influence  of  the  crown  it  had  been 
created ;   and  by  the  same  influence  it  was  upheld 
during  the   regency,   and    throughout    the  reign   of 
Gfeorge  IV.     All  opposition  being  thus  defeated,  and 
the  ministers  and  the  court  party  being  agreed,  the 
prince  regent  had  no  further  need  of  personal  interpo- 
sition in  the  government  of  the  country. 

On  his  accession   to  the   throne,  he  was  .dissatis-  Proceed- 
fied   with  ministers,  for  resisting  his  demands    for  a  ^ngt 
larger  civil  list :  but  submitted  to  their  judgment,  and  ^ggo^'*^"' 
even,  in  his  speech  to    Parliament,  disclaimed    any 
wish  for    an  increased    revenue.*      Soon  afterwards 

1  Court  and  CabinetB  of  the  Re-  '  June  llth^  Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.^ 

gency,  L  323.  xxiii.  397. 

*  Moore's  Mem.  by  Loid  John  ^  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  303 ; 

Ruflsell,  L  d60.  Com.  Joum.;  Izxy.  110. 
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his  painfiil  relations  with  the  queen  led  to  pro- 
cedings  of  which  his  ministers  could  not  approve: 
but  in  which^ — with  the  honourable  exception  of  Mr. 
Canning^, — ^they  were  induced  to  support  him.  The 
king's  personal  feelings  and  honour  were  concerned ; 
and  the  embarrassing  conduct  of  the  queen  herself, 
led  them  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  measures  to 
which  the  king  already  stood  committed.  No  sooner 
had  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  than  he  desired  to  ob- 
tain a  divorce  ;  but  his  ministers,  at  that  time,  resisted 
his  wishes,  and  explained  their  objections,  in  some  able 
minutes  of  the  cabinet*  He  obtained  from  them, 
however,  an  assurance  that,  if  her  Majesty  should 
return  to  England,  they  would  no  longer  oppose  him 
in  his  cherished  object.*  They  were  little  prepared  for 
so  embarrassing  an  event :  but  it  was  soon  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  offensive  measures  which  the  king  had 
taken,  and  his  ministers  had  sanctioned,  against  her. 

The  queen  had  already  been  irritated  by  two  great 
insults.  Our  ambassadors,  acting  upon  their  instruc- 
tions from  home,  had  prevented  her  recognition  as 
queen  of  England  at  foreign  courts;  and  her  name 
had  been  omitted,  by  command  of  the  king,  from  the 
liturgy  of  the  chiu-ch.  Even  the  l^aUty  of  this 
latter  act  was  much  doubted.*  It  was  at  least  so  dis- 
putable as  to  be  an  unwise  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
tive.^ Such  insults  as  these,  naturally  provoked  the 
queen  to  insist  upon  her    proper  recognition.      At 

*  Staj>leton'8  Life  of  Canning,     to  the  conduct  of  the  queen.    Dr. 
200—226,  315-— 323.  Phillimore,  writing  to  the  Maiquesa 


PhiUimore,  writing  to  the  Maiquess 
of  Buckingham,   16th  Jan.  1821, 


«  10th  and  14th  Februaiy,  1820 ; 

Stapleton'fl  Life  of  Canning,  266,  said :  **  The  seneral  opinion  of  law 

270,  299 ;  Lord  Colchester's  Diarj,  yers  is^  I  tnink,  unfayourable  to 

iii.  116.  the  claim." — Court  and  Calinets  of 

»  Twifis's  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  368.  Oforge  IV.,  i.  109. 

^  Debates  in  Ix)rd8  and  Com-         ^  Mr.  C.  Wjnn  to  the  Maiquess 

mons,  1820,  on  the  papers  relating  of  Buckingham. — IbuL,  116. 
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the  same  time  they  aroused  popular  sympathy  in  her 
cause,  which  encouraged  her  to  proceed  to  extremities. 
The  ministers  vainly  attempted  a  compromise :  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  queen  was  already  on  her  way  to  England, 
loudly  asserting  her  rights.  They  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent her  approach,  by  submitting  a  proposal  that  she 
should  receive  an  annuity  of  50,000^  a  year,  on  renounc- 
ing her  tide,  and  continuing  to  reside  abroad ;  and 
threatening  proceedings  against  her  in  ParUament,  if  she 
refused  these  conditions.  She  refused  them,  and  hast- 
tened  to  England, — when  preUminary  proceedings  were 
at  once  commenced.  Even  now  there  was  still  hope  of 
a  compromise,  sought  by  the  queen  herself.  The  king 
was  wiUing  to  drop  all  further  proceedings  against  her, 
and  to  recognise  her  tide,  on  condition  of  her  residing 
abroad ;  but  the  queen  demanded  the  restoration  of  her 
name  in  the  liturgy,  and  her  recognition  in  at  least  one 
foreign  court, —  which  the  king  refused  to  concede.^ 

And  now  die  threat  was  carried  out  to  the  fullest  Conduct  of 
extent,  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  deprive  her  Majesty  of  her  title,  prerogatives, 
and  rights,  and  to  dissolve  her  marriage  with  the  king. 
Ministers  were  fiiUy  sensible  of  the  difficulties,  and 
even  of  die  danger,  of  yielding  to  the  king's  desire 
to  prosecute  this  formidable  measure.  Lord  Eldon, 
writing  in  Jime,  1820,  said,  "I  think  no  administra- 
tion, who  have  any  regard  for  him,  will  go  the  length 
he  wishes,  as  an  administration, — and  if  they  will, 
they  cannot  take  Parliament  along  with  them:  that 
body  is  afraid  of  disclosures, — not  on  one  side  only, — 
which  may  affect  the  monarchy  itself."  ^    But  on  the 

1  Debatesy  19tli  June,  1820,  when     Canning,  285—287. 
the  fiulure  of  these  negotiations        *  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  S72. 
was  annoimoed ;  Stapleton's  Life  of 
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failure  of  all  their  attempts  to  effect  an  accommodation 
of  the  royal  differences,  they  yielded, — ^against  their 
better  judgment, — to  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  king. 

The  disgraceful  incidents  of  the  "  queen's  trial "  are 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition,  even  if  they  ought 
otherwise  to  find  a  place  in  this  history.  But  what  were 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  case  ?  The  king  had 
resolved  to  execute  an  act  of  vengeance  rather  than  of 
justice  against  the  queen, — whose  wrongs  had  aroused 
for  her  protection,  the  strongest  popular  feelings, — 
sympathy  with  a  woman,  and  resentment  of  oppression. 
All  the  power  of  the  crown  was  arrayed  on  one 
side,  and  the  excited  passions  of  the  people  on  the 
other.  The  impending  conflict  was  viewed  with  alarm 
by  statesmen  of  aU  parties.  Many  sagacious  observers 
dreaded  a  civil  war.  Ministers  foresaw  the  dangers 
to  which  the  country  was  exposed :  they  disapproved 
of  proceedings  which,  without  their  acquiescence, 
could  not  have  been  attempted  ; — ^yet  they  lent  them- 
selves to  gratify  the  anger  and  hatred  of  the  king. 
They  were  saved  from  the  consummation  of  their  worst 
fears  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
at  its  last  stage  in  the  House  of  Lords :  but  in  proceeding 
so  far,  in  opposition  to  their  own  judgment,  they  had 
sinned  against  their  constitutional  obhgations,  as  respon- 
sible ministers.  By  consenting  to  act  as  instruments  of 
the  king's  pleasure,  they  brought  him  into  dangerous 
coUision  with  his  people.  Had  they  refused  to  permit, 
what  they  could  not  justify  to  ParUament  or  the 
country,  they  would  have  spared  the  king  liis  humiUa- 
tion,  and  the  state  its  perils. 

Not  to  have  supported  the  king  in  a  cause  affecting 
liLs  deepest  feelings  and  his  honour,  might  have  exposed 
them  to  the  reproach  of  deserting  their  royal  master  in 
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his  utmost  need,  and  even  of  siding  with  his  hated  con- 
sort ^ :  but  a  higher  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  and 
greater  firmness  in  asserting  them,  would  have  made 
them  mediators  between  the  king,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  queen,  the  ParUament,  and  the  people,  on  the 
other.^ 

The  opposition  had  espoused  the  queen's  cause, —  The  king's 

^  o  '  IT         animosity 

some  to  protect  her  from  oppression, — ^some  to  lead  a  against  Ae 
popular  cause  against  the  ministers, —  and  others,  Uke  ^pp^^^'^ 
Cobbett,  to  gratify  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  king's  resentment  against  those  who 
had  opposed  him  in  Parliament,  equalled  that  of  his 
father  against  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fremantle,  writing  on  the 
29th  December,  1820,  to  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham, 
said  :  "  His  invective  against  Lord  Grey  was  stronger 
and  more  violent  than  I  can  possibly  .repeat ;  "  and 
again  :  "  what  I  am  most  anxious  to  observe  to  you,  was 
his  increased  hostility  and  indignation  against  the  oppo- 
sition, and  more  personally  against  Lord  Grey."  ^  Yet 
the  same  acute  observer,  who  knew  the  king  well,  writing 
again  on  the  24th  January  1821,  said :  "  Lord  Grenville 
fancies  a  Whig  government  could  not  last  six  months, 
reasoning  from  the  conduct  of  George  III.  ;  but  in  this 
I  am  persuaded  he  would  find  himself  deceived,  for  the 
same  decision  and  steadiness  of  mind  does  not  belong  to 

^  Lord  Brougham  has  attributed  to ;  but  divorce,  we  tell  you  again, 

their  conduct  solelpr  to  an  unworthy  is  impossible.     It  can  never  oe ;' 

desire  to  retain  their  places  (  Works,  and  see  the  fruits  "  (of 

iv.  33) ;  but  perhaps  the  suggestion  their   conduct), —  ''  a   government 

in  the  text  is  nearer  the  truth.  brought  into  contempt  and  detesta- 

*  Mr.  Canning  wrote  to  Mr.  Hus-  tion;  a  kingdom  thrown  into  such 

khison,  Oct.  2, 1820,  that  the  minis-  ferment  and  convulsion,  as  no  other 

ters  ought  to  have  held  this  Ian-  kingdom  or  government  ever  re- 

^uage  to  the  king :  " '  Sir, — divorce  covered  firom  without  a  revolution; 

IS  impossible !  *  'What!  if  she  comes,  but  I  hope  we  shall.'' — Stapleton'a 

if  she  braves,  if  she  insults  P'  *Yes,  ^ifoof  Canning ,  299. 
sir,  in  any  case^  divorce  is  impos-         '  Court  and  Cabinete  of  George 

flible.     Other  things  may  be  tried^  IV.,  i.  99. 
other  expedients  may  m  resortea 

VOL.   L  I 
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his  successor.  And  should  the  change  once  take  place, 
new  attachments  and  habits  would  prevail,  and  ob- 
literate all  former  anger."  ^ 

%^v  Meanwhile,  the  popularity  of  the  king,  which  had 
suffered  for  a  time  from  these  proceedings,  was  speedily- 
recovered.  The  monarghy  had  sustained  no  permanent 
injiuy :  its  influence  was  not  in  the  least  impaired.  The 
personal  character  of  the  king  was  not  such  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect  or  attachment  of  the  people  :  yet  at 
no  previous  period  had  tlieir  loyalty  been  more  devoted 
— never,  perhaps,  had  the  adulation  of  royalty  been  so 
extravagant  and* servile.  There  were  discontent  and 
turbulence  among  some  classes  of  the  people :  but  the 
crown  and  its  ministers  continued  to  rule  supreme  over 
ParHament,  the  press,  the  society  and  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country. 

Motion  Though  tlie  influence  of  the  crown  was  acknowledged 

Bp^\am  ^^  ^%  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  reign,  it  had  not  been  brought 
on  the  in-  undcr  Parhamcutary  discassion  for  many  years ;  when, 
the  crown,  in  1822,  Mr.  Brougham  introduced  a  motion  on  the 
1822.^**  subject.  He  proposed  to  declare  that  the  influence  of 
the  crown  was  "  unnecessary  for  maintaining  its  consti- 
tutional prerogatives,  destructive  of  the  independence  of 
Parliament,  and  inconsistent  with  the  well-governing  of 
the  realm."  By  comparing  the  present  expenditure  with 
that  of  1780, — the  number  of  places  and  commissions, 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  the  host  of  per- 
sons looking  up  to  government  for  patronage, —  he 
pronoimced  the  influence  of  the  crown  to  have  been 
greatly  increased  since  Mr.  Dunning's  celebrated  resolu- 
tion. He  admitted,  however,  that  the  number  of  place- 
men in  the  House  had  been  diminished.  In  the  time  of 
Lord  Carteret  there  had  been  two  hundred,  and  at  an 

'  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  IV.,  i.  112. 
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antecedent  period  even  three  hundred :  in  1780  there 
had  been  between  eighty  and  ninety ;  and  in  1822, 
eighty-seven, — many  of  whom,  however,  could  not  be 
said  to  be  dependent  on  the  crown.  He  drew  an  enter- 
taining historical  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  every 
party,  in  turn,  so  long  as  it  held  office,  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  CJommons,  but  had  lost  that 
confidence  immediately  it  was  in  opposition, — a  coinci- 
dence to  be  attributed  to  the  ascendency  of  the  crown, 
which  alone  enabled  any  ministry  to  command  a 
majority.  Lord  Londonderry,  in  a  judicious  speech, 
pointed  out  that  the  authority  of  the  crown  had  been 
controlled  by  the  increasing  fi'eedom  of  the  press,  and 
by  other  causes ;  and  after  a  debate  of  some  interest, 
Mr.  Brougham's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.^  It  was  not  by  paring  down  prerogative  and 
patronage,  but  by  enlarging  the  Uberties  of  the  people, 
that  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  destined  to  be 
controlled. 

Early  in  his  reign,  the  king  was  supposed  to  be  iiie  king's 
in  favouj:  of  a  measure  for  the  reUef  of  the  Eoman  Se^atho- 
Catholics ;  and  its  friends  were  even  speculating  upon  Jj^^^®*" 
his  encouragement  to  carry  it  through  Parhament.^ 
But  in  1824,  he  had  become  "  violently  anti-CathoUc ; " 
and  so  paramoimt  was  his  influence  supposed  to  be 
over  the  deliberations  of  Parliament,  that  the  friends  of 
the  cause  beUeved  it  to  be  hopeless.^      Until  the  death 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  CathoUc  claims  having  small 
hope  of  success,  the  king  was  content  to  make  known 
his  opinions  in  conversation,   and  through   common 

*  Ayes  216,  Noes   101. — Hans.  "  I  hear  Lady  Conyngham  supports 
Drb.f  2nd  Ser.,  vii.  1260.  it,  which  is  a  great  thing." —  Court 

*  "  I  hear  he  is  for  it,**  said  the  and  Cabinets  of  George  iFl,  i.  148  j 
Duke  of  WeUington  to  Mr.  Fre-  t6.,  218. 

manUe.     <<  By  the  by/'  he  added,        >  llnd,^  u.  108, 160,  211. 
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reports.^  But  when  Mr.  Canuiug,  the  brilliant 
champion  of  the  Eoman  CathoUcs,  had  become  first 
minister,  his  Majesty  thought  it  necessary  to  declare 
his  sentiments,  in  a  more  authentic  shape.  And  accord- 
ingly he  sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  "  directed  them  to  make 
known  to  their  clergy  that  his  sentiments  on  the 
coronation  oath,  and  on  the  CathoUc  question  were 
those  his  revered  father,  George  HL,  and  lamented 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  had  maintained  during 
their  Uves,  and  which  he  himself  had  professed  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  which  nothing  could  shake ; 
finally,  assuring  them  that  the  recent  ministerial  arrange- 
ments were  the  result  of  circumstances,  to  his  Majesty 
equally  unforeseen  and  unpleasant."  ^  And  when  pohtical 
necessity  had  wrung  from  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  a  conviction  that  a  measure  of 
relief  could  no  longer  be  withheld,  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  they  obtained  his  assent  to  its  introduc- 
tion.^ After  he  had  given  his  consent,  he  retracted, 
and  again  yielded  it : — attempted  to  deny,  or  explain 
it  away  to  his  anti-CathoHc  advisers  : — complained  of 
his  ministers,  and  claimed  the  pity  of  his  friends.  "  If 
I  do  give  my  assent,"  said  he,  "I'll  go  to  the  baths 
abroad,  and  from  thence  to  Hanover:  I'll  return  no 
more  to  England  ....  I'll  return  no  more :  let  them 
get  a  Catholic  king  in  Clarence."     Such  had  once  been 


*  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  iii. 
394.  ^ 

'  Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
at  a  dinner  of  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese, 8th  May,  1827;  Court  and 
Cahinetsof  George  IV.,  ii.d24;  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  xcvii.  457 ;  Lord 
Colchester's  Diary,  iii.  480 ;  Ibid.f 
iii.  496.  On  the  21st  May,  in  reply 
to  a  question  of  Lord  Ilarowood,  the 


Bishop  of  London  stated  in  his 
place,  that  the  newspaper  account 
of  his  speech  to  the  clergy  was  cor- 
rect; and  thus  the  King  s  name  was 
introduced  into  debate,  and  his 
opinions  stated  in  Parliament.  Ibid,, 
iii.  508. 

'  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  274,  &c. ;  and 
see  infra,  Vol.  II.  390,  398. 
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the  threat  of  the  stout  old  king,  who,  whatever  his 
faults,  at  least  had  firmness  and  strength  of  will.  But 
the  king  who  now  uttered  these  feeble  lamentations, 
found  solace  in  his  trouble,  by  throwing  his  arms  round 
the  neck  of  the  aged  Eldon.^  And  again,  in  imitation 
of  his  father, — having  assented  to  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
which  he  had  dehberately  authorised  his  ministers  to 
carry, — he  gratified  his  animosity  against  those  who 
had  supported  it, — particularly  the  peers  and  bishops, — 
by  marked  inciviUty  at  liis  levde  ;  while  he  loaded  with 
attentions,  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
opposition  to  the  government.^ 

This  concession  to  the  Eoman  Cathohcs, — which 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  all  parties  concurred  in  sup- 
porting,— had  already  been  delayed  for  thirty  years,  by 
the  influence  of  the  crown.  Happily  this  influence  had 
now  fallen  into  weaker  hands ;  or  it  might  still  have 
prevailed  over  wiser  counsels,  and  the  grave  interests 
of  the  state. 

Hitheilx)  we  have  seen  the  influence  of  the  crown  Reign  of 
invariably  exercised  against  a  liberal  policy  ;  and  often  J^*  ^ 
against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.     But  the 
earher  yeai-s  of  the  reign  of  WiUiam  IV.  presented  the 
novel  spectacle  of  the  prerogatives  and  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  king  being  exerted,  in  a  great  popular 
cause,  on  behalf  of  the  people.      At  various  times.  His  sup- 
small  expedients  had  been  tried  with  a  view  to  restrain  S^men^" 
the  influence  of  the  crown  :  but  the  reform  bill,  by  in-  re^o™- 
creasing  the  real  power  of  the  people  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  first  great  measure  calculated  to 
eflfect  that  object ;  and  this  measure,  it  was  everywhere 
proclaimed   that   the   king    himself  approved.      The 

»  Twi88'8  Life  of  Eldon,  iii.  82-     C14. 
87.    Peers    Mem.,    i.    343—  350.         >  Twiss'e  Life  of  Eldon,  iii.  88. 
Lord  Colchester's  Diaiy,  iii.  607 — 


•   • 


—  •  •        >- 
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zlL-K'.".*^  i:-.-:risejvt-i  iiiiacciiioed  hi*  Majesty's  entire  oon- 
I:  :-.o.-.  ::.  ::  •.  j  >  '->-T-  *^^  ^  drfermiiuition  to  support 
:: -en  -  :  ;.:.l  ::•-  jj  Ivxau^rf  of  the  cause,  in  every  part 
.•:'  ::•.  ■•  •:.:.:  rr.  j-*  ".jLTt^i  ihiii  iLe  kinxr  was  co  their  side. 

Y-:,  ::.  :.--::..  ::  •.  i.:::rj3t:-  of  liie  king  in  regard  to 
:*>  ::.-..*---r-.,  :*:  f.rs:  T\^;<-:iibjed  ihax  which  his  royal 
T-r-.*  :-.-»>  •>  }.i; :  r.-.ft:y::iLirjt>i  ag^ainst  a  progressive 
V.  W...::.  ::_:_s:<:-ri  rjsi  pr»pc*sed  to  introduce 
r-'j"..:  \-l  ::  ^~\i.  di>iikc  and  apprehension :  he 
•:r/:.  \r:  zi.i.  ::,".  rt.us:r.j  in:? uenoe  and  activitv  of  the 
«-•  ::.:::  !:-,  &::  1. —  ai^nrit*.:  by  ihio  >i>irit  in  which  they 
)..!  •.  /.'.\-:_*:i:  ■':  ::.v  vx:K.-:idituiv  of  liis  civil  hst, — he 
w.r.'.'l  .-.-:,  r:rv!ij::.vnT.-.:  by  a  more  popular  represen- 
:^::'  ::.  :  ..  y  >*:.  .J  :  e::or^ moh  upon  his  own  prerogatives 
aii  i  ill  i'->j:.  lv:.vv.-  The  A^val  familv  and  the  court 
wciv  ;i'^«  :iVtr>i  :  »  the  nieas^ure,  and  lo  the  ministers. 
iV.iX  w!:-  :i  i.:>  M:i\-»:v  had  sriven  his  consent  to  the 
s<!n.-iii-.  -:ibiii:i:o.l  by  tlie  oabhui,  he  was  gratified  by 
i>  {►•  jiuliihiy. — ::■  wi.ioh  hv  laniely  shared. — and  which 
ii'*  -uj»;Hirli.'r5  :i'.in»iiiy  rontrivt-il  to  associate  with  his 
Majf^iy"?  iK.'i>»:ia!  eiiaraoter,  and  supposed  j>oUtical 
syiiij»alliif-. 

llr  wa>  -till  distrustful  of  liis  ministers  and  their 
p«ilirv:  yet  while  the  tide  of  jK^pular  favour  was 
runuiiiiT  hi«^h,  and  no  pDUtical  danger  was  immedi- 
ately iuii>eiidinj:,  he  gave  them  his  support  and  coim- 
teriaiioe.  On  their  side,  thev  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  inHuence  of  his  name :  they  knew 
that  it  would  be  a  great  aid  to  their  cause  ;  and,  sensible 
of  the  insecurity  of  his  favour,  they  took  care  tliat  it 
should  be  widely  proclaimed,  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
Politicians  like  Ix)rd  Eldon,  who,  for  forty  years,  had 


*  At  the  Ix)nl  Mny<»r*8  Dinner,         •  IiOebuck*8  Iliet.  of  the  Whig 
Foster  Mondav,  18.51.'  Twii»*jj  Life     Miniatiy,  ii.  27,  28. 
of  Eldon,  iii.  120. 
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relied  upon  the  influence  of  the  crown  to  resist  every 
popular  measure, — even  when  proposed  by  its  own  re- 
sponsible ministers, — were  now  scandalised  by  this 
"  unconstitutional "  cry.^  Yet  what  did  this  cry,  in  truth, 
import?  The  state  of  parties  in  ParUament,  and  of 
popular  feeling  in  the  country,  had  brought  into  the 
king's  service,  a  ministry  pledged  to  the  cause  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  To  this  ministry  he  had  given  his 
confidence.  George  in.,  by  some  bold  stroke  or 
cunning  manoeuvre,  would  soon  have  set  himself  free 
fix>m  such  a  ministry.  George  IV.,  after  giving  a 
doubtful  assent  to  their  policy,  would  have  reserved  his 
confidence  and  his  sympathies  for  their  opponents: 
but  William  IV.  at  this  time,  took  a  part  at  once  manly 
and  constitutional.  His  responsible  ministers  had  advised 
the  passing  of  a  great  measure,  and  he  had  accepted 
their  advice.  They  were  now  engaged  in  a  fierce  par- 
liamentary struggle ;  and  the  king  gave  them, — what 
they  were  entitled  to  expect, — his  open  confidence.  So 
long  as  they  enjoyed  this  confidence,  he  exercised  his 
prerogatives  and  influence  according  to  their  counsels. 
His  powers  were  used  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, — 
not  independently,  or  secretly, — but  on  the  avowed 
advice  and  responsibility  of  his  ministers. 

The  king  was  called  upon,  at  a  critical  period,  to  Dissoiu- 
exercise  his  prerogative  of  dissolving  ParKament.  In  1831^ 
1831,  a  new  Parliament  was  yet  in  its  first  session  :  but 
having  been  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  die  late 
administration,  before  the  popular  feelings  in  favour  of 
parliamentary  reform  had  been  aroused,  it  had  become 
evident  that  a  reform  ministry,  and  this  Parliament, 
could  not  exist  together.  The  ministers,  having  been 
twice  defeated  in  three  days^,  had  no  alternative  but  to 

^  TwiB8*B  life  of  EldoD,  iii.  120.         *  First  on  Qeneral  Qascoigiie's 
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resign  tlieir  offices,  or  to  appeal  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  people ;  and  they  urged  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  dissolution.  The  time  was  full  of  peril,  and 
the  king  hesitated  to  adopt  the  bold  advice  of  his 
ministers;  but  when  at  length  he  yielded  his  assent, 
the  prerogative  was  exercised  at  once,  and  by  the  king 
in  person.*  If  there  was  something  unseemly  in  the 
haste  with  which  this  was  done,  and  unusual  in  the 
manner  of  doing  it, — the  occasion  was  one  demanding 
the  promptest  action.  Lord  Whamcliffe  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king,  remon- 
strating against  a  dissolution ;  and  his  motion  was 
actually  imder  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
the  king  arrived  to  prorogue  Parhament.^  Both  houses 
would  probably  have  joined  in  such  an  address,  had 
time  been  allowed  them,  and  woiJd  have  interposed 
embarrassing  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  the  king's  pre- 
rogative. By  this  sudden  appeal  to  the  people,  ministers 
at  once  deprived  their  opponents  of  the  vantage-groimd 
of  parUamentary  opposition. 
Second  re-  The  dissolution  resulted  in  an  overpowering  majority 
im.^*^'  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  in  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment reform  bill.  And  now  the  House  of  Lords,  exer- 
cising its  constitutional  right,  rejected  it.  So  important 
a  measure  was  trying  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  to  their 
utmost  tension.  The  popular  excitement  was  so  great 
that  it  was  impossible  for  ministers  to  yield.  The  king 
still  upheld  them,  and  the  Commons  supported  them  by 
a  vote  of  confidence.  All  the  pohtical  forces  of  the 
country  were  thus  combined  against  the  House  of  Lords. 

amendment,  19tb  April,  and  after-  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  u.  140,  et  seq, 

wards  on  a  question  of  adjournment,  '  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  iii.  1806j 

21st  April.  Roebuck's  Hist,  of  the  Whig  Min- 

*  For  an  account  of  the  interview  istry,  ii.  152  ;  Ann.  Keg.,  1831,  p. 

between  the  king  and  Lords  Grey  110. 
and  Brougham,  see  Roebuck*8  Hist 
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After  a  short  prorogation,  a  third  reform  bill  was  Third  re- 
passed  by  the  Commons.     The  position  of  the  Lords  iszi—^, 
was  now  too  perilous  not  to  cause  some  wavering ;  and 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  accordingly  agreed  to, 
by  the  small  majority  of  nine.     This  concession,  how- 
ever, was  followed  by  an  adverse  vote  in  committee.    A 
graver  question  of  prerogative  had  now  to  be  considered. 
An  appeal  from  the  House  of  Conunons  to  the  people  Proposed 
had  been  decisive  :  but  what  appeal  was  there  from  the  peers. 
House  of  Lords  ?     None,  save  to  the  crown,  to  which  ^^^  ^^^' 
that  body  owed  its  existence.     A  creation  of  peers  was 
the  ultima  ratio^  which,  after  serious  doubts  and  mis- 
givings, ministers  submitted  to  the  king.     His  Majesty's 
resolution  had  already  been  shaken  by  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  by  the  apprehensions  of  liis  family 
and  court;  and  he,  not  unnaturally,  shrank  from  so  start- 
ling an  exercise  of  his  prerogative.^     The  ministers  re- 
signed, and  the  Commons  addressed  the  king,  praying  him 
to  call  such  persons  only  to  his  coimcils,  as  would  promote 
the  passing  of  the  reform  bill.^    The  Duke  of  Wellington 
having  failed  to  form  a  government,  ready  to  devise  a 
measure  of  reform  at  once  satisfactory  to  the  people  and 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  ministers  were  recalled. 

Another  pressure  was  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  influenos 
House  of  Lords, — irregular  and  unconstitutional  indeed,  over  the 
but  necessary  to  avert  revolution  on  the  one  hand,  and  ^^"' 
to  save  the  peers  from  harsh  coercion,  on  the  other.   The 
king  having  at  length  agreed  to  create  a  suflGicient  num- 
ber of  peers  to  carry  the  bUl^, — yet  anxious  to  avoid 
so  extreme  a  measure, — averted  the  dangers  of  a  great 
political  crisis,  by  a  timely  interference.     Some  of  the 
most  violent  peers  were  first  dissuaded  from  proceeding 

>  Roebuck's  Hist,  of  the  Whig        »  Roebuck's  Hist  of  the  Whig 
Ministry,  ii.  222—227,  281.  Ministry,  ii.  331 ;  infra,  262. 

'  See  also  infra^  264,  260. 
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to  extremities ;  and  on  the  17th  May,  the  following 
circular  letter  was  addressed,  without  the  knowledge  of 
ministers,  to  the  opposition  peers :  — 

"  My  dear  Lord, — I  am  honoured  with  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that  all  difficulties  to  the 
arrangements  in  progress  will  he  ohviated  hy  a  declaration  in 
the  House  to-night  from  a  sufficient  number  of  peers,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  they  have  come 
to  the  resolution  of  dropping  their  further  opposition  to  the 
Beform  Bill,  so  that  it  may  pass  without  delay,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  its  present  shape. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"Herbert  Taylor."* 

The  peers  took  this  suggestion,  and  yielded.  Had  they 
continued  their  resistance,  a  creation  of  peers  could  not 
have  been  avoided.  This  interference  of  the  king  with 
the  independent  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was,  in  truth,  a  more  unconstitutional  act  than  a  cre- 
ation of  peers, — the  one  being  an  in^egular  interference 
of  the  crown  with  the  freedom  of  ParKament, — the 
other  merely  the  unusual  exercise  of  an  undoubted  pre- 
rogative. But  it  was  resorted  to, — not  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  or  to  overawe  Parliament, — but 
to  restore  harmonious  action  to  those  powers  of  the 
state,  which  had  been  brought  into  dangerous  opposition 
and  conflict.  In  singular  contrast  to  the  history  of 
past  times,  this  greatest  extension  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  was  now  obtained,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  crown. 
The  Whigs  Two  years  after  these  great  events,  the  prerogatives  of 
Il2!^dence  ^^  crowu  wcrc  again  called  into  activity,  in  a  manner 
of  the  king,  ^bich  sccmcd  to  rcvivc  the  political  history  of  1784. 
Earl  Grey's  government  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 

^  Roebuck's  Hist,  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  ii.  334. 
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king.  His  Majesty  had  already  become  apprehensive  of 
danger  to  the  church,  when  his  alarm  was  increased  by 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  J.  Graham,  and  two 
other  members  of  the  cabinet,  on  the  question  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  church  in 
Ireland.  And  without  consulting  his  ministers,  he  gave 
public  expression  to  this  alarm,  in  replying  to  an  address 
of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  Ireland.^  The  ministry  of 
Lord  Grey,  enfeebled  by  the  retirement  of  their  col- 
leagues, by  disunion,  and  other  embarrassments,  soon 
afterwards  resigned.  Though  they  had  already  lost  their 
popularity,  they  continued  to  command  a  large  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Melbourne's  adminis- 
tration which  succeeded,  was  composed  of  the  same 
materials,  and  represented  the  great  hberal  party,  and 
its  parhamentary  majority.  Lord  Melbourne  had  con- 
cluded the  business  of  the  session  of  1834,  with  the  fiill 
support  of  this  majority.  But  the  king,  who  had  with- 
drawn his  confidence  from  Lord  Grey,  reposed  it  still  less 
inLord  Melbourne, — having,  in  the  meantime, become  en- 
tirely converted  to  the  poKtical  opinions  of  the  Opposition. 

In  October,  the  death  of  Lord  Spencer  having  re-  Their  end- 
moved  his  son,  Lord  Althorp,  from  the  leadership  of  ^'^^^ 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  his  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  tlie  Exchequer,  the  king  seized  this  opportunity 
for  suddenly  dismissing  his  ministers;  and  proceeded 
to  consult  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  the  formation 
of  a  government,  from  the  opposite  party .^  Lord 
Althorp's  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords  rendered 
necessary  a  partial  reconstniction  of  the  ministry :  but 
assuredly   that  circumstance   alone   would   not    have 

*  Annual  Register,  ia34,  p.  43.       Nov.  2l8t,  laSL—  Courts  and  Cabi- 

•  See  the  Diie  of  WeUington'a     nets  of  WUUam  IV.,  &c.,  iL  143, 
explanation  of  these  proceedings  in     et  seq. 

a  letter  to  the  Duke  ot  Buddngham, 
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suggested  the  propriety  of  taking  counsel  with  those 
who  constituted  but  a  small  minority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Melbourne  proposed  to  supply  the 
place  of  Lord  Althorp  by  Lord  John  Eussell, — a  far 
abler  man :  but  the  king  was  determined  that  the 
ministry  should  be  dissolved.  All  the  accustomed 
grounds  for  dismissing  a  ministry  were  wanting.  There 
was  no  immediate  difference  of  opinion  between  them 
and  the  king,  upon  any  measure,  or  question  of  pubUc 
poUcy :  there  was  no  disunion  among  themselves :  nor 
were  there  any  indications  that  they  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  Parhament.  But  the  accidental  removal 
of  a  single  minister, — not  necessarily  from  the  govern- 
ment, but  only  from  one  House  of  Parhament  to  the 
other, — was  made  the  occasion  for  dismissing  the  en- 
tire administration.  It  is  true  that  the  king  viewed 
with  apprehension  the  pohcy  of  his  ministers  in  regard 
to  the  Irish  church ;  but  his  assent  was  not  then 
required  to  any  specific  measure  of  which  he  disap- 
proved :  nor  was  this  the  ground  assigned  for  their 
dismissal.  The  right  of  the  king  to  dismiss  his  minis- 
ters was  unquestionable :  but  constitutional  usage  has 
prescribed  certain  conditions  under  whicli  this  right 
should  be  exercised.  It  should  be  exercised  solely  in 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  on  grounds  which  c^m 
be  justified  to  Parhament, — to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the 
king,  the  ministers  are  responsible.  Even  in  1784, 
when  George  HI.  had  determined  to  crush  the  coalition 
ministry,  he  did  not  venture  to  dismiss  them,  until  they 
had  been  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  Mr. 
Fox's  India  Bill.  And  again,  in  1807,  the  ministers 
were  at  issue  with  the  king  upon  a  grave  constitutional 
question,  before  he  proceeded  to  form  another  ministry. 
But  here  it  was  not  directly  alleged  that  the  ministers 
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had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  king  ;  and  so  little  could 
it  be  afErmed  that  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  Par- 
liament, that  an  inunediate  dissolution  was  counselled 
by  the  new  administration.  The  act  of  the  king  bore 
too  much  the  impress  of  his  personal  will,  and  too  Httle 
of  those  reasons  of  state  poUcy  by  which  it  should  have 
been  prompted :  but  its  impohcy  was  so  signal  as  to 
throw  into  the  shade  its  imconstitutional  character. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  advised  his  Majesty  that  Temporary 
the   diflScult  task  of  forming  a   new  administration,  ^^teTn- 
should  be  entrusted  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel.     But   such  ??ft.*^% 

Duke  of 

had  been  the  suddenness  of  the  king's  resolution,  that  Weiiing- 
Sir  Eobert,  wholly  imprepared  for  any  political 
changes,  was  then  at  Eome.  The  duke,  however, 
promptly  met  this  difficulty  by  accepting  the  office  of 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury  himself,  imtil  Sir  Eobert 
Peel's  arrival.  He  also  held  the  seals  of  one  of  his 
Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  which, — as  there 
was  no  other  secretary, — constituted  his  grace  secretary 
for  the  home,  the  foreign  and  the  colonial  departments. 
His  sole  colleague  was  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  great  seal :  but  still  retained  the  office 
of  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

This  assumption  of  the  government  by  a  single  man, 
while  Parliament  was  not  sitting, — avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  administration  fi-om  a  party 
whose  following  comprised  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
House  of  Commons*, — presented  an  unpromising  view 
of  constitutional  government,  after  the  Eeform  Act. 

Li  defence  of  this  concentration  of  offices,  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  cited,  who,  in 

1  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  ad-     Hans.  Deb.,  drd  Ser.,  zxyi.   224^ 
mitted  that  he  could  not  have  dc-     293%  425.     Infra,  Vol.  11.  60. 
pended  upon  more  than  ISO  votes. — 
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the  last  days  of  Queen  Anne,  had  held  the  several 
offices  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  teland.^  But  the  critical  emer- 
gency of  that  occasion  scarcely  afforded  an  example  to 
be  followed,  except  where  some  public  danger  is  to  be 
averted.  The  queen  was  upon  her  death-bed:  the 
successioti  was  disputed, — a  civil  war  was  impending, 
— and  the  queen's  ministers  had  been  in  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Pretender.  At  such  a  time  of 
peril,  any  means  of  strengthening  the  executive  autho- 
rity were  justifiable:  but  to  resort  to  a  similar  ex- 
pedient, when  no  danger  threatened  the  state,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  ministerial  arrangements 
and  party  combinations, — if  justifiable  on  other  grounds, 
— could  scarcely  be  defended  on  the  plea  of  precedent 
Its  justification,  if  possible,  was  rather  to  be  sought 
in  the  temporary  and  provisional  nature  of  the  ar- 
rangement. The  king,  having  dismissed  his  ministers, 
had  resolved  to  entrust  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel  the  for- 
mation of  another  ministry.  The  accident  of  that  states- 
man's absence  deferred,  for  a  time,  the  canying  out  of 
his  Majesty's  resolution  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  the  interval,  administered  the  executive  business  of 
several  departments  of  the  government,  in  the  same 
manner  as  outgoing  mimsters  generally  undertake  its 
administration,  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  The 
provisional  character  of  this  inter-ministerial  government 
was  shown  by  the  circumstances  stated  by  the  duke  him- 
self, "  that  during  the  whole  time  he  held  the  seals, 
there  was  not  a  single  office  disposed  of,  nor  an  act 
done,  which  was  not  essentially  necessary  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  and  of  the  countr}''."^     That  it  was 

*  Hansard's  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxvi.     tions,  Feb.  24,  1835 ;  Hans.  Deb., 
224.  Sid  Ser.,  xxvu.  85. 

'  Duke  of  Wellington  8  Eiplana- 
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an  expedient  of  doubtful  and  anomalous  character, — 
which,  if  drawn  into  precedent,  might  be  the  means 
of  abuses  dangerous  to  the  state, — could  scarcely  be 
denied:  but  as  the  duke  had  exercised  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  entrusted  to  him,  with  honour  and 
good  faith,  his  conduct,  though  exposed  to  invective, 
ridicule,  and  caricature^,  did  not  become  an  object  of 
parliamentary  censure.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  had  the  duke's  "  dictatorship," 
— as  it  was  called, — been  more  open  to  animadversion, 
it  had  Uttle  to  expect  from  their  forbearance. 

If  any  man  could  have  accomplished  the  task  which  sir  Robert 
the  king  had  so  inconsiderately  imposed  upon  his  mier,i834. 
minister.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  unquestionably  the  man 
most  likely  to  succeed.  He  perceived  at  once  the 
impossibihty  of  meeting  the  existing  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  the  head  of  a  Tory  administration ;  and  the 
king  was  therefore  advised  to  dissolve  ParUament. 

So  completely  had  the  theory  of  ministerial  respon-  ABsumes 
sibility  been  now  estabhshed,  that,  though  Sir  Eobert  sibmtyof ' 
Peel  was  out  of  the  realm  when  the  late  ministers  ^Jf^' 
were  dismissed, — though  he  could  have  had  no  cog- 
nizance of  the  causes  which  induced  the  king  to  dis- 
miss them,  —  though  the  Duke   of  Wellington  had 
been  invested  with  the  sole  government  of  the  country, 
without  his  knowledge,  —  he  yet  boldly  avowed  that, 
by  accepting  office  after  these  events,  he  became  con- 
stitutionally responsible  for  them  all, — as  if  he  had  him- 
self advised  them.*  He  did  not  attempt,  hke  the  minis- 
ters of  1807,  to  absolve  himself  fix)m  censure  for  the 
acts  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  to  denounce 
the  criticism  of  Parhament,  as  an  arraignment  of  the 

*  II.  B.  represented  the  duke,  in        '  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  zzyi.  216, 
midtiform    characters,    occupving     223. 
erery  seat  at  the  Council  Board. 
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personal  conduct  of  the  king :  but  manfully  accepted 
the  full  responsibihty  which  had  devolved  upon  him. 
The  new         The  minister  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  obtain 

Parlia-  . 

ment^issfi.  a  majority  in  the  new  Parliament :  but  he  reUed  upon 
the  reaction  in  favour  of  Tory  principles,  which  he  knew 
to  have  commenced  in  the  country,  and  which  had  en- 
couraged the  king  to  dismiss  Lord  Melbourne.  His  party 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  elections :  but  was  stiU 
imequal  to  the  force  of  the  opposition.  Yet  he  hoped 
for  forbearance,  and  a  "  fair  trial ; "  and  trusted  to  the 
eventual  success  of  a  pohcy  as  UberaJ,  in  its  general 
outline,  as  that  of  the  Whigs.  But  he  had  only  dis- 
appointments and  provocations  to  endure.  A  hostile 
and  enraged  majority  confronted  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons, — comprising  every  section  of  the  "liberal 
party,"  —  and  determined  to  give  him  no  quarter. 
He  was  defeated  on  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  where 
at  least  he  had  deemed  himself  secure ;  and  again  upon 
the  address,  when  an  amendment  was  voted  condemning 
the  recent  dissolution  as  unnecessary*;  and, — not  to 
mention  minor  discomfitures, — he  was  at  length  defeated 
on  a  resolution,  affirming  that  no  measure  on  the  subject 
of  tithes  in  Ireland  would  be  satisfactory,  that  did  not 
provide  for  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Church.^ 
Eflfopte  of  These  few  weeks  formed  the  most  brilUant  episode  in 
PeeL  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  distinguished  parliamentary  career. 
He  combined  the  temper,  tact,  and  courage  of  a  great 
pohtical  leader,  with  oratory  of  a  liigher  order  than  he 
had  ever  previously  attained.     He  displayed  all   the 

^  It  lamented  that  the  progress  of  to  which  the  wishes  of  the  people 

''reforms  should  have  l>een  inter-  were   most   anxiously   and  justly 

rupted  and  endangered  hy  the  un-  directed." — Com.    Joum.,    xc.    S. 

necessary  dissolution  of  a  Parlia-  Hans.  Dch.;  xxyi.^  3rd  Ser.,  26, 151, 

ment  earnestly    intent    upon    the  410,  425. 

vigorous  prosecution  of  measures,  '  Com.  Joum.,  xc.  208. 
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great  qualities  by  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  distin- 
guished, in  fece  of  an  adverse  majority,  with  a  more 
conciliating  temper,  and  a  bearing  less  haughty.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  perhaps,  his  success  might  have 
been  equal.  But  Mr.  Pitt  had  still  a  dissolution  before 
him,  supported  by  the  vast  influence  of  the  crown :  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  had  already  tried  that  venture,  imder  every 
disadvantage :  he  found  the  king's  confidence  a  broken 
staff^ — and  no  resource  was  left  him,  but  an  honour- 
able retirement  from  a  hopeless  struggle.^ 

He  resigned,  and  Lord  Melbourne's  government,  with  Hispoiig. 
some  alterations,  was  reinstated.  The  stroke  of  prero-  ^of 
gative  had  failed ;  and  its  failure  offers  an  instructive  ^  feJi^e- 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  Eeform  Act,  in  dimin- 
ishing the  ascendant  influence  of  the  crown.  In  George 
the  Third's  time,  the  dismissal  of  a  ministry  by  the 
king,  and  the  transfer  of  his  confidence  to  their 
opponents, — followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  country, — 
would  certainly  have  secured  a  majority  for  the  new 
ministers.  Such  had  been  the  effect  of  a  dissolution 
in  1784,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  coalition  ministry : 
such  had  been  the  effect  of  a  dissolution  in  1807, 
on  the  dismissal  of  Lord  GrenviUe.  But  the  failure 
of  this  attempt  to  convert  ParKament  from  one  pohcy 
to  another,  by  the  prerogative  and  influence  of  the 
crown,  proved  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  must  now 
be  changed,  before  ministers  can  reckon  upon  a  con- 
version of  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings  had  been  ill  advised  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  even  in  the  interests  of  the  party  whom  he  was  anx- 
ious to  serve :  but  there  had  been  times  within  the  me- 
mory of  many  statesmen  then  Hving,  when  equal  indiscre- 
tion would  not  have  incurred  the  least  risk  of  defeat. 

1  See  Peel's  Mem.,  iL  44-48 ;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  211. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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Lord  Mel-  The  second  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne,  though 
Be^d "  rapidly  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  their  own  support- 
°^^^*^'*^-  ers, — and  especially  of  the  extreme,  or  radical  party, 
— while  their  opponents  were  gaining  strength  and 
popularity  in  the  country, — continued  in  office  during 
the  two  remaining  years  of  the  king's  reign,  without 
recovering  his  favour.* 
tfh^^  Her  Majesty,  on  her  most  auspicious  accession  to 
jeflty,i837.  the  throuc,  finding  them  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  at 
once  honoured  them  with  her  entire  confidence.  The 
occasion  was  especially  favourable  for  ministers  to 
secure  and  perpetuate  such  confidence.  The  young 
queen,  having  no  poUtical  experience,  was  without 
predilections ;  and  the  impressions  first  made  upon  her 
Hep  house-  mind  were  Hkely  to  be  lasting.  A  royal  household  was 
immediately  to  be  organised  for  her  Majesty,  compris- 
ing not  merely  the  officers  of  state  and  ceremony ;  but, 
— ^what  was  more  important  to  a  queen, — all  the  ladies 
of  her  court.  Ministers  appointed  the  former,  as  usual, 
from  among  their  own  parUamentary  supporters ;  and 
extended  the  same  principle  of  selection  to  the  latter. 
Nearly  all  the  ladies  of  the  new  comt  were  related  to 
the  ministers  themselves,  or  to  their  pohtical  adherents. 
The  entire  court  thus  became  identified  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  day.  If  such  an  arrangement  was  calculated 
to  ensure  the  confidence  of  the  crown, — and  who  could 
doubt  that  it  was? — it  necessarily  involved  the  jmn- 
ciple  of  replacing  this  household  with  another,  on  a 
change  of  ministry.  This  was  foreseen  at  the  time, 
and  soon  afterwards  became  a  question  of  no  little 
constitutional  difficulty. 
Sambep*^'      The  favour  of  ministers  at  court  became  a  subject  of 

Question." 

'  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  Will.  IV.,  &c.,  ii.  186 ;  Lord  Sydenliam's 
MS.  Diary,  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Poulett  Si^pe,  M.P. 
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jealousy,  and  even  of  reproach,  amongst  their  oppo- 
nents :  but  the  age  had  passed  away,  in  which  court 
favour  alone  could  uphold  a  falling  ministry  against 
public  opinion.  They  were  weaker  now,  with  the  court 
on  their  side,  than  they  had  been  during  the  late  reign, 
with  the  influence  of  the  king  and  his  court  opposed 
to  them;  and  in  May,  1839,  were  obliged  to  offer 
their  resignation.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  being  charged  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  administration,  had  to  con- 
sider the  peculiar  position  of  the  household.  Since  Lord 
Moira's  memorable  negotiations  in  1812,  there  had 
been  no  difficulties  regarding  those  offices  in  the  house- 
hold, which  were  included  in  ministerial  changes :  but 
the  court  of  a  queen,  constituted  hke  the  present,  raised 
a  new  and  embarrassing  question.*  To  remove  from  the 
society  of  her  Majesty,  those  ladies  who  were  inmie- 
diately  about  her  person,  appeared  like  an  interference 
with  her  family  circle,  rather  than  with  her  household. 
Yet  could  ministers  imdertake  the  government,  if  the 
queen  continued  to  be  surrounded  by  the  wives,  sisters, 
and  other  near  relatives  of  their  political  opponents? 
They  decided  that  they  could  not ;  and  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  went  to  the  palace  to  acquaint  her  Majesty  that 
the  ministerial  changes  would  comprise  the  higher 
offices  of  her  court  occupied  by  ladies,  including  the 
ladies  of  her  bedchamber.  The  queen  met  him  by  at 
once  declaring  that  she  could  not  admit  any  change  of 
the  ladies  of  her  household.  On  appealing  to  Lord 
John  Kussell  on  this  subject,  her  Majesty  was  assured 
that  she  was  justified,  by  usage,  in  declining  the  change 
proposed;  and  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  colleagues,  she  addressed  a  letter  to 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  stating  that  she  could  not  "  consent  to 

'  Hbob.  Deb.|  8rd  Ser.,  xlvii.  985,  et  seq,,  and  aee  supra,  p.  107. 
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adopt  a  course  which  she  conceived  to  be  contrary  to 
usage,  and  which  was  repugnant  to  her  feehngs."^ 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  wrote  to 
her  Majesty  to  resign  the  trust  he  had  undertaken: 
stating  that  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
mission with  which  he  had  been  honoured  "  that  he 
should  have  that  pubhc  proof  of  her  Majesty's  entire 
support  and  confidence,  which  would  be  afforded  by 
the  permission  to  make  some  changes  in  that  part  of 
her  Majesty's  household,  which  her  Majesty  resolved  on 
maintaining  entirely  without  change."^  By  a  minute  of 
the  cabinet,  immediately  after  these  events,  the  ministry 
of  Lord  Melbourne  recorded  their  opinion  "that  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  administration  that  character  of 
efficiency  and  stabiUty,  and  those  marks  of  constitutional 
support  of  the  crown,  which  are  required  to  enable  it  to 
act  usefully  to  the  pubhc  service,  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
great  offices  of  the  court,  and  situations  in  the  house- 
hold held  by  members  of  Parhament,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  pohtical  arrangements  made  on  a  change 
of  the  administration ;  but  they  are  not  of  opinion  that 
a  similar  principle  should  be  apphed,  or  extended,  to  the 
offices  held  by  ladies  in  Her  Majesty's  household."  ^ 

In  the  ministerial  explanations  which  ensued,  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  pointed  out  forcibly  the  difficulties  which 
any  minister  must  be  prepared  to  encounter,  who  should 
leave  about  her  Majesty's  person,  the  nearest  relatives  of 
his  pohtical  opponents.  It  had  not  been  his  intention 
to  suggest  the  removal  of  ladies, —  even  from  the  higher 
offices  of  the  household, — who  were  free  from  strong 
party  or  pohtical  connexion  :  but  those  who  were  nearly 

»  Hone.  Deb.,  3rd  Series,  xlvii.     1001 ;  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  WHL 

986.  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria,  iL  383 ; 

*  Ibid,,  986.  Lord  Sydenham's  MS.  Diary,  9th 

3  n^uis.  Deb.,    3rd    Ser.,  xlyii.     and  11th  May,  1839. 
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related  to  the  outgoing  ministers,  he  had  deemed  it 
impossible  to  retain.  Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  they  were  supported  by  precedents,  in  the 
advice  which  they  had  tendered  to  her  Majesty.  They 
referred  to  the  examples  of  Lady  Sunderland  and  Lady 
Bialton,  who  had  remained  in  the  bedchamber  of  Queen 
Anne,  for  a  year  and  a  half  aJfter  the  dismissal  of  their 
husbands  from  office ;  and  to  the  uniform  practice  by 
which  the  ladies  of  the  household  of  every  queen  con- 
sort had  been  retained,  on  changes  of  administration, 
notwithstanding  their  close  relationship  to  men  engaged 
in  political  life.  Ministers  also  insisted  much  upon  the 
respect  due  to  the  personal  feelings  of  her  Majesty,  and 
to  her  natural  repugnance  to  sacrifice  her  domestic 
society  to  political  arrangements.^ 

The  "Bedchamber  Question"  saved  Lord  Melbourne's  increased 
government  for  a  further  term.    Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  ex-  ^^^id" 
perienced  the  evil  consequences  of  the  late  king's  pre-  ^'  ^, 
mature  recall  of  his  party  to  office ;  and  his  prospects  in  govern- 
the  country  were  not  even  yet  assured.    The  immediate 
result  of  the  bedchamber  question  was,  therefore,  not  less 
satisfactory  to  himself  than  to  ministers.    The  latter' 
gained  no  moral  strength,  by  owing  their  continuance  in 
office  to  such  a  cause ;  while  the  former  was  prepared 
to  profit  by  their  increasing  weakness.     The  queen's 
confidence  in  her  ministers  was  undiminished ;  yet  they 
continued  to  lose  ground  in  Parliament,  and  in  the 
country.     In  1841,  the  opposition,  being  fully  assured 
of  their  growing  strength,  obtained,  by  a  majority  of 
one,  a  resolution  of  the  Commons,  affirming  that  minis- 
ters had  not  the  confidence  of  the  House ;  and  "  that 
their  continuance  in  office,  under  such  circumstances, 
was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution." 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  8id  Ser.,.xlvii.  979, 1008. 
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The  country  was  immediately  appealed  to  upon  this 
issue  ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  country  was 
also  adverse  to  the  ministers.  Delay  had  been  fatal  to 
them,  while  it  had  assured  the  triumph  of  their  oppo- 
nents. At  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  amend- 
ments to  the  address  were  agreed  to  in  both  Houses, 
by  large  majorities,  repeating  the  verdict  of  the  late 
House  of  Commons.^ 
Sip  Robert  Sir  Eobcrt  Peel  was  now  called  upon,  at  a  time  of 
^nd  ad-  ^  ^^^  choosing,  to  form  a  government.  Supported 
^^'^^^  by  Parhament  and  the  country,  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  court  influence,  even  if  there  had  been  any  dispo- 
sition to  use  it  against  him.  No  difficulties  were  again 
The  house-  raised  on  the  bedchamber  question.  Her  Majesty  was 
now  sensible  that  the  position  she  had  once  been  ad- 
vised to  assert,  was  constitutionally  imtenable.  The 
principle  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel  apphed  to  the  household, 
has  since  been  admitted,  on  all  sides,  to  be  constitutional 
The  offices  of  mistress  of  the  robes  and  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, when  held  by  ladies  connected  with  the  out- 
going ministers,  have  been  considered  as  included  in  the 
ministerial  arrangements.  But  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
belonging  to  famiUes  whose  political  connexion  has  been 
less  pronounced,  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
household,  without  objection,  on  a  change  of  ministry. 
Relations  In  1851,  an  incident  occurred  which  illustrates  the  rela- 
toiy  dT^  tions  of  ministers  to  the  crown, — the  discretion  vested  in 
them, — and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  pleasure 
of  the  sovereign  is  to  be  signified,  concerning  acts  of  the 
executive  government.  To  all  important  acts,  by  which 
the  crown  becomes  committed,  it  had  been  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign  must  be 

*  In  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  72,  and  in  the  Commons  by  a  ma- 
jority of  01. 
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previously  signified.  And  in  1850,  her  Majesty  com- 
municated to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs, — through  Lord  John  Eussell,  her 
first  minister, — a  memorandum, giving  specific  directions 
as  to  the  transaction  of  business  between  the  crown 
and  the  secretary  of  state.  It  was  in  these  words  :  — 
"  The  queen  requires,  first,  that  Lord  Palmerston  will  The 
distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  in  memo»n- 
order  that  the  queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what  ^^^  ^^^^• 
she  is  giving  her  royal  sanction.  Secondly,  having 
once  given  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not 
arbitrarily  altered  or  modified  by  the  minister.  Such 
an  act  she  must  consider  as  faihng  in  sincerity  towards 
the  crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited  by  the  exercise  of 
her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing  that  minister. 
She  expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  what  passes  be- 
tween him  and  the  foreign  ministers,  before  important 
decisions  are  taken,  based  upon  that  intercourse :  to 
receive  the  foreign  despatches  in  good  time ;  and  to 
have  the  drafts  for  her  approval,  sent  to  her  in  sufficient 
time  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  their  contents, 
before  they  must  be  sent  off."  ^ 

Such  being  the  relations  of  the  foreign  secretary  to 
the  crown,  the  sovereign  is  advised  upon  questions  of 
foreign  policy  by  her  first  minister,  to  whom  copies  of 
despatches  and  other  information  are  also  commimi- 
cated,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  give  such  advice 
effectually.^  In  controlling  one  minister,  the  sovereign 
yet  acts  upon  the  counsels  and  responsibility  of  another. 

Immediately  after  the  coup  ditat  of  the  2nd  Decem-  Lord  Pai- 
ber,  1851,  in  Paris,  the  cabinet  determined  that  the  S^^'" 
government  of  this  country  should  abstain  from  any  ?~?g??^ 

^  Ilans.  Deb.)  3rd  Ser..  cxix.  00.    Salaries.    Statement  by   Lord   J. 
'  Sir  Robert  Peel's  evidence  be-    Kussell  \  Hans.  Deb.,  Sro.  Ser.,  cxix. 
fore  Select  Comndttee  on  Official    91. 
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interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France ;  and  a  des- 
patch to  that  effect,  approved  by  the  queen,  was  addressed 
to  Lord  Normanby,  the  British  ambassador  in  Paris. 
But  before  this  official  communication  was  written,  it  ap- 
peared that  M.  Walewski,  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  had  assured  his  own  government, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  had  "  expressed  to  him  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  act  of  the  president,  and  his  convic- 
tion that  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
had  done."    This  statement  having  been  communicated 
to  Lord  Normanby  by  M.  Turgot,  was  reported  by  him 
to  Lord  Palmerston.     On  receiving  a  copy  of  Lord 
Normanby's  letter.  Lord  John  Eussell    immediately 
wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  requiring  explanations  of 
the  variance  between  his  verbal  communications  with 
the  French  ambassador,  and  the  despatch  agreed  upon 
by  the  cabinet ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  her  Majesty 
also  demanded  similar  explanations.     These  were  de- 
layed for  several  days  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  in  reply  to 
another  letter  from  Lord  Normanby,  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  the  16th  of  December,  wrote  to  his  lordship,  explain- 
ing his  own  views  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  the  recent 
coup  d'itat    On  receiving  a  copy  of  tliis  correspondence, 
Lord  John  Eussell  conceived  that  the  secretary  of  state 
was  not  justified  in  expressing  such  opinions,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  crown  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
cabinet, — more  particularly  as  these  opinions  were  op- 
posed to  the  pohcy  of  non-intervention  upon  which  the 
cabinet  had  determined,  and  inconsistent  with  that  moral 
support  and  sympathy,  which  England  had  generally  of- 
fered to  constitutional  government  in  foreign  countries. 
The  explanations  which  ensued  were  not  deemed  satis- 
factory ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  accordingly  removed 
from  office,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
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authority  as  secretary  of  state,  and  had  taken  upon  him- 
self alone,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  queen's  government^ 

In  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  Lord  Palmerston, 
while  fiilly  recognising  the  principles  upon  which  a 
secretary  of  state  is  required  to  act  in  relation  to  the 
crown  and  his  own  colleagues,  explained  that  his  con- 
versation with  Count  Walewski  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
and  his  explanatory  letter  to  Lord  Normanby  on  the 
16th,  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  poUcy  of  non- 
intervention upon  which  the  cabinet  had  resolved :  that 
whatever  opinions  he  might  have  expressed,  were  merely 
his  own ;  and  that  he  had  given  no  official  instructions 
or  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  government,  except  in 
the  despatch  of  the  5th  of  December,  which  her  Majesty 
and  the  cabinet  had  approved. 

Though  the  premier  and  the  secretary  of  state  had 
differed  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  particular  acts  of 
the  latter,  they  were  agreed  upon  the  general  principles 
which  regulate  the  relations  of  ministers  to  the  crown. 
These  events  exemplify  the  effective  control  which  the 
crown  constitutionally  exercises  in  the  government  of 
the  coimtry.  The  policy  and  conduct  of  its  ministers 
are  subject  to  its  active  supervision.  Li  minor  affairs 
the  ministers  have  a  separate  discretion,  in  their  several 
departments :  but  in  the  general  acts  of  the  government, 
the  crown  is  to'  be  consulted,  and  has  a  control  over 
them  all. 

From  this  time  no  question  has  arisen  concerning  wiaenBo 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  or  influence  of  the  J^^^^f 
crown,  which  calls  for  notice.     Both  have  been  exer-  the  crown, 

.in  the  pre- 
cised wisely,  justly,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  consti-  sent  reign. 

tution.     Ministers,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment, have  never  claimed  in  vain  the  confidence  of  the 

>  Explanations  of  Lord  J.  HuBsell^  Feb.  3, 1852. 
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crown.  Their  measures  have  not  been  thwarted  by 
secret  influence,  and  irresponsible  advice.  Their  policy 
has  been  directed  by  Parhament  and  public  opinion, 
and  not  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  intrigues  of 
the  court.  Vast  as  is  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  has 
been  exercised,  throughout  the  present  reign,  by  the 
advice  of  responsible  ministers,  in  a  constitutional  man- 
ner, and  for  legitimate  objects.  It  has  been  held  in 
trust,  as  it  were,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Hence 
it  has  ceased  to  excite  either  the  jealousy  of  rival 
parties,  or  popular  discontents.  This  judicious  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  while  it  has  conduced  to  the 
good  government  of  the  state,  has  sustained  the  moral 
influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  devoted  loyalty  of  a 
free  people,  which  her  Majesty's  personal  virtues  have 
merited, has  never  been  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  faction.' 
General  But  while  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  govern- 

SeMu-  nient  of  the  country  has  been  gradually  brought  into 
enceofthe  subordination  to  Parliament  and  pubhc  opinion,  the 
same  causes,  which,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  contributed  to  its  enlargement,  have  never  ceased 
to  add  to  its  greatness.  The  national  expenditure  and 
public  estabhshments  have  been  increased  to  an  extent 
that  alarms  financiers:  armies  and  navies  have  been 
maintained,  such  as  at  no  former  period  had  been 
endured  in  time  of  peace.  Our  colonics  have  expanded 
into  a  vast  and  populous  empire;  and  her  Majesty, 
invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  Indies,  now 
rules  over  two  hundred  millions  of  Asiatic  subjects. 
Governors,  commanders-in-chief,  and  bishops  attest  her 
supremacy  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  greatness 

*  A  most  touching  memoir  has  of  her  life," — ^whose  rare  worth  was 

lately  revealed  how  wise  and  faith-  not  fully  known  until  it  was  lost  to 

ful  a  councillor  her  Majesty  found  his  country.     Speeches^  &c.  of  tho 

in  her  beloved  Consort, — '*  the  life  IMnce  Consort,  56,  62,  68 — 74. 


crown. 
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of  the  British  empire,  while  it  has  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  England,  has  widely  extended  the  influence  of 
the  crown.  As  that  influence,  constitutionally  exercised, 
has  ceased  to  be  r^arded  with  jealousy,  its  continued 
enlargement  has  been  watched  by  Parliament  without 
any  of  those  efforts  to  restrain  it,  which  marked  the 
parUamentaiy  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On 
the  contrary,  Parliament  has  met  the  increasing  demands 
of  a  commimity  rapidly  advancing  in  population  and 
wealth,  by  constant  additions  to  the  power  and  patro- 
nage of  the  crown.  The  judicial  establishments  of  the 
coimtry  have  been  extended,  by  the  appointment  of 
more  judges  in  the  superior  courts, — by  a  large  staff 
of  county  court  judges,  with  local  jurisdiction, — and  by 
numerous  stipendiary  magistrates.  Offices  and  commis- 
sions have  been  multiplied,  for  various  public  piuposes ; 
and  aU  these  appointments  proceed  from  the  same  high 
source  of  patronage  and  preferment.  Parliament  has 
wisely  excluded  all  these  officers,  vdth  a  few  neces- 
sary exceptions,  from  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the 
House  of  CJommons:  but  otherwise  these  extensive 
means  of  influence  have  been  entrusted  to  the  executive 
government,  without  any  apprehension  that  they  will  be 
perverted  to  uses  injurious  to  the  freedom,  or  public 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  history  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  now  Continued 
been  sketched,  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  years.    We  ^t  fimi^ 
have  seen  George  ILL  jealous  of  the  great  Whig  families,  "«^ 
and  wresting  power  from  the  hands  of  his  ministers : 
we  have  seen  ministers  becoming  more  accountable  to 
Parliament,  and  less  dependent  upon  the  crown :  but 
as  in  the  commencement  of  this  period,  a  few  great 
families  commanded  the  support  of  Parliament,  and 
engrossed  all  the  power  of  the  state, — so  under  a  more 
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free  representation,  and  more  extended  responsibilities, 
do  we  see  nearly  the  same  families  still  in  the  ascendant. 
Deprived,  in  great  measure,  of  their  direct  influence  over 
Parliament, — ^their  general  weight  in  the  coimtry,  and 
in  the  councils  of  the  state,  has  suffered  little  diminution. 
Notwithstanding  the  more  democratic  tendencies  of  later 
times,  rank  and  station  have  still  retained  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people.  When  the  aristocracy 
have  enjoyed  too  exclusive  an  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, they  have  aroused  jealousies  and  hostility :  but 
when  duly  sharing  power  with  other  classes,  and  admit- 
ting the  just  claims  of  talent,  they  have  prevailed  over 
every  rival  and  adverse  interest ;  and, — ^whatever  party 
has  been  in  power, — ^have  still  been  the  rulers  of  the  state. 
In  a  society  comprising  so  many  classes  as  that  of 
England,  the  highest  are  willingly  accepted  as  gover- 
nors, when  their  personal  qualities  are  not  imequal  to 
their  position.  They  excite  less  jealousy  than  abler 
men  of  inferior  social  pretensions,  who  climb  to  power. 
Bom  and  nurtured  to  influence,  they  have  studied  how 
to  maintain  it  That  they  have  maintained  it  so  well, 
against  the  encroachments  of  wealth, —  an  expanding 
society, — ^and  popular  influences,  is  mainly  due  to  their 
progressive  poUcy.  As  they  have  been  ready  to  advance 
with  their  age,  the  people  have  been  content  to  acknow- 
ledge them  as  leaders :  but  had  they  endeavoured  to 
stem  the  tide  of  pubhc  opinion,  they  would  have  been 
swept  aside,  while  men  from  other  classes  advanced 
to  power. 


# — 
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CHAP.  in. 


THE  PREROGATIVES  OF  THE  CROWN,  DURING  THE  MINORITY  OR  INCAPACITY 

OF  THE  SOVEREIGN. ILLNESSES  AND  REGENCY  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 

LATER  REGENCY  ACTS. 

We  have  seen  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  wielded  pteroga- 
in  the  plenitude  of  kingly  power.     Let  us  now  turn  ^"^^in*** 
aside  for  awhile,  and  view  them  as  they  lay  inert  in  aWaa<^o- 
the  powerless  hands  of  a  stricken  king. 

The  melancholy  illnesses  of  George  HI.,  at  different 
periods  of  his  reign,  involved  pohtical  considerations  of 
the  highest  importance, — affecting  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  the  rights  of  the  royal  family,  the  duties  of 
ministers,  and  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

The  king  was  seized  by  the  first  of  these  attacks  in  First  m- 
1765.    Though  a  young  man,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  ^^ui. 
he  exhibited  those  symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  which  "*  ^766. 
were  afterwards  more  seriously  developed.     But  the 
knowledge  of  this  melancholy  circumstance  was  con- 
fined to  his  own  fiamily,  and  personal  attendants.^    This 
illness,  however,  had  been  in  other  respects  so  alarming, 
that  it  led  the  king  to  consider  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  a  regency,  in  case  of  his  death.     The  laws  of 
England  recognise  no  incapacity  in  the  sovereign,  by 
reason  of  nonage ;  and  have  made  no  provision  for  the 
guardianship  of  a  king,  or  for  the  government  of  his 

'  Grenville  Papers,  iii.  122 ;  AdolplmSi  Histi  i.  175,  n, ;  Quarterly  Re- 
view, IxtL  240,  l^  Mi,  Orokert 
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kingdom,  during  his  minority.^  Yet  the  common 
sense  of  every  age  has  revolted  against  the  anomaly  of 
suffering  the  country  to  be  practically  governed  by  an 
infant  king>  Hence  special  provision  has  been  made  for 
each  occasion,  according  to  the  age  and  consanguinity  of 
the  surviving  relatives  of  the  minor ;  and  as  such  provi- 
sion involves  not  only  the  care  of  an  infant,  but  the 
government  of  the  realm,  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
has  necessarily  been  required,  as  well  as  that  of  the  king. 
Begency  By  the  Kcgcncy  Act  of  1751,  passed  after  the  death 
1761.  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales  had  been  appointed  regent,  in  the  event  of  the 
demise  of  George  EL  before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any 
other  of  her  children  succeeding  to  the  throne,  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  This  act  also  nomi- 
nated the  coimcil  of  regency :  but  empowered  the  king  to 
add  four  other  members  to  the  council,  by  instruments 
under  his  sign  manual,  to  be  opened  after  his  death.^ 
But  this  precedent  deferred  too  much  to  the  judgment 
of  Parliament,  and  left  too  httle  to  the  discretion  of  the 
king  himself,  to  be  acceptable  to  George  III.  He 
desired  to  reserve  to  himself  the  testamentary  disposi- 
tion of  liis  prerogatives,  and  to  leave  notliing  to  Par- 
liament but  the  formal  recognition  of  his  power. 
The  king's  The  original  scheme  of  the  regency,  as  proposed  by 
KhLne  of  ^^^  ^^g>  in  1765,  was  as  strange  as  some  of  the  incidents 
*i*|«'^cy,  connected  with  its  further  progress.  He  had  formed  it 
without  any  communication  with  his  ministers,  w^ho 
consequently  received  it  with  distrust,  as  the  work  of 

^  ''In  judgment  of  law,  the  kin^y  qoalitie    of   tlie  royall  politiquei 

as  king,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  mi-  which  is    the    greater   and  more 

nor ;  for  when  the  royall  bodie  poll-  worthy^  and  wherein  is  no  minor- 

tique  of  the  king  doth  meete  with  itie." — Co,  Liti.,  43. 

the  naturall  capacity  in  one  person,  *  24  Geo.  II.   c  24 ;  Walpole's 

the  whole  bodie  shall  have  the  Mem.  Geo.  III.;  ii.  c  102. 
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Lord  Bute  and  the  king's  fiiends,  of  whom  they  were 
sensitively  jealous.^  The  scheme  itself  was  one  to 
invite  suspicion.  It  was  obviously  proper,  that  the 
appointment  of  a  regent  should  be  expressly  made  by 
Parhament  If  the  king  had  the  nomination,  there 
could  be  no  certainty  that  any  regent  would  be  ap- 
pointed :  he  might  become  incapable  and  die  intestate, 
as  it  were ;  and  this  contingency  was  the  more  probable, 
as  the  king's  mind  had  recently  been  affected.  But  his 
Majesty  proposed  that  Parliament  should  confer  upon 
him  the  imconditional  right  of  appointing  any  person  as 
regent,  whom  he  should  select.^  Mr.  Grenville  pressed 
him  to  name  the  regent  in  his  speech,  but  was  unable 
to  persuade  him  to  adopt  that  suggestion.  There  can 
be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  king  intended  that  the  queen 
should  be  regent ;  but  he  was  believed  to  be  dying  of 
consumption^,  and  was  still  supposed  to  be  imder  the 
influence  of  his  mother.  Hence  ministers  feared  lest 
the  princess  might  eventually  be  appointed  regent,  and 
Lord  Bute  admitted  to  the  council  of  regency.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  conceive  the  possibihty  of  Lord 
Bute's  nomination  to  the  regency  itself.*  It  was  ulti-  Modified 
mately  arranged,  however,  that  the  king  should  nominate  nutew.""" 
the  regent,  but  that  his  choice  should  be  restricted  "  to 
the  queen  and  any  other  person  of  the  royal  family 
usually  resident  in  England ; "  ^  and  the  scheme  of  the 
regency  was  proposed  to  Parhament  upon  that  basis.^ 


»  Walpole'8  Mem.,  ii.  99,  104  5 
Rocldngnam  Mem.,  i.  163. 

'  Grenville  Papers  (Diaiy),  iii. 
126  129. 

•'Walpole's  Mem.,  ii.  98. 

*  Ibid.,  ii.  101,  104. 

^  Cabinet  Minute,  6th  April; 
Grenville  Papers,  iii.  16, 16. 

'  Lord  Jonn  Hussell  says  that 
the  miniBten  ''unwisely  introduced 


the  biU  without  naming  the  regent, 
or  placing  any  limit  on  the  kmg's 
nomination."  Introd.  to  3rd  vol. 
of  Bedford  Corr,,  xxxiz.  This  was 
not  precisely  the  fact,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  text;  but  ministers 
were  equally  blameable  for  not  in- 
sisting that  the  queen  alone  should 
be  the  regent. 
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The  king's       On  the  24th  of  April,  1765,  the  king  came  down  to 
'^    '       Parliament  and  made  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  recom- 
mending to  their  consideration  the  expediency  of  en- 
abling him  to  appoint,  "from  time  to  time,  by  instrument 
in  writing,  imder  his  sign  manual,  either  the  queen, 
or  any  other  person  of  his  royal  family,  usually  re- 
siding in  Great  Britain,  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  regent  of  these  kingdoms,  until  such 
successor  shall  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years," — 
subject  to  restrictions  similar  to  those  contained  in  the 
Eegency  Act,  24  Geo,  XL, — and  of  providing  for  a 
council  of  regency.     A  joint  address  was  immediately 
agreed  upon  by  both  Houses, — ultra-loyal,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time, — approaching  his  "  sacred 
person  "  with  "  reverence,"  "  affection,"  "  admiration," 
and  "gratitude;"  scarcely  venturing  to  contemplate 
the  possibihty  of  "  an  event  which,  if  it  shall  please 
God  to  permit  it,  must  overwhelm  his  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects  with  the  bitterest  distraction  of  grief;"  and 
promising  to  give  immediate  attention  to  recommend- 
ations which  were  the  result  of  the  king's  "  consum- 
mate   prudence,"    "  beneficent    intention,"    "  salutary 
designs,"  "princely  wisdom,"  and  "paternal  concern 
for  his  people."  ^ 
The  Re-         A  bill,  foundcd  upon  the  royal  speech,  was  imme- 
1765^  ^^^'  diately  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.     In  the  first 
draft  of  the  bill,  the  king,  following  the  precedent  of 
1751,  had  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  nominating 
four  members  of  the  council  of  regency :  but  on  the 
29th  April,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Lords,  desiring 
that  his  four  brothers  and  his  imcle,  the  Duke   of 
Cumberland,  should  be  specified  in    the  bill;    and 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  xri.  63. 
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reserving  to  himself  the  nomination  of  other  persons,  in 
the  event  of  any  vacancy.'  The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time  on  the  following  day.  But  first  it  was  asked  if  the 
queen  was  naturalised, — and  if  not,  whether  she  could 
lawfully  be  regent  This  question  was  referred  to  the 
judges,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  "that  an  alien 
married  to  a  king  of  Great  Britain  is,  by  operation  of 
the  law  of  the  crown  (which  is  a  part  of  the  common 
law),  to  be  deemed  a  natural-born  subject  from  the  time 
of  such  marriage ;  so  as  not  to  be  disabled  by  the  Act  of 
the  12th  WilHam  III.,  or  by  any  other  Act,  from  holding 
and  enjoying  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  or  from  having 
any  grant  of  lands,  &c.,  from  the  crown."  ^  Then,  sud- 
denly a  doubt  arose  whether  ^the  king's  mother,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  was  comprehended  in  the  "  royal 
family"  or  not.  It  was  suggested  that  this  term  applied 
only  to  members  of  the  royal  family  in  the  hne  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  and  would  not  extend  beyond  the 
descendants  of  the  late  king.^  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  king,  in  his  speech^  had  intended  to  include  the 
princess;  and  even  the  doubt  wliich  was  afterwards 
raised,  was  not  shared  by  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
—  and  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  thought  unfounded.* 
Whether  it  had  occurred  to  those  by  whom  the  words 
had  been  suggested  to  the  king,  is  doubtful. 

On  the  1st  May,  Lord  Lyttelton  moved  an  address.  Exclusion 
praying  the  king  to  name  the  regent,  which  was  re-  PHncess 
jected.     On  the  2nd,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  moved  an  o^Waiw. 

'  Walpole's  Mem.,  ii.lOO;  Lords*  the  clause  for  oniittinpr  the  princess 

Journ.y  xxxi.  102.     A  memorial  by  dowager,  and  procured  the  king's 

Lord  Lyttelton  says, "  While  the  bill  consent  to  it ''  — Mockingham  Mem., 

was  in  the  flouse  of  Lords,  the  clause  i.  183. 

naming  the  kings    brothers    was  '  Lords'  Joum.,  xxxi.  174. 

concerted,  with  tne  Duke  of  Cum-  *  Grenville   Papers  (Diary),  iii. 

berland,  imknown  to  the  ministry  125—148;     Walpole's    Mem.,    ii. 

till  the  king  sent  to  them.     They,  118. 

to  return  the  compliment,  framed  ^  Hid,,  148. 

VOL.   L  L 
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amendment  in  committee,  defining  the  persons  capable 
of  the  regency  to  be  the  queen,  the  princess  dowager, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  late  king.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  ministers  resisted  this  amendment,  and 
it  was  negatived.^  The  doubt  w^hich  had  been  thus 
raised  concerning  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  not  been 
removed,  when,  on  the  following  day.  Lord  Halifax 
and  Lord  Sandwich  had  an  audience  of  the  king, 
and  represented,  that  if  the  Lords  should  insert  the 
princess's  name  in  tlie  bill,  the  Commons  would 
stiike  it  out  again ;  and  that  such  an  insult  might  best 
be  avoided  by  not  proposing  her  name  at  all.^  The 
king  was  taken  by  surj^rise,  and  either  misunderstood 
the  proposal,  or  failed  to  show  liis  usual  firmness  and 
courage  in  resisting  it.^  Lord  HaUfax  at  once  pro- 
ceedcKl  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  moved  the  re- 
commitment of  the  bill,  according  to  the  alleged 
wishes  of  his  Majesty,  ui  order  to  make  an  amend- 
ment, which  Hmited  the  regency  to  the  queen,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  late  king,  usually  resident  in 
England.  Thus,  not  satisfied  with  gainuig  their  point, 
ministers  had  the  cruelty  and  assm-ance  to  make  the  king 
himself  bear  the  blame  of  proposing  an  affront  to  his 
own  mother.  Well  might  Horace  Walpole  exclaim  : 
"And  thus  she  alone  is  rendered  incapable  of  the 
regency,  and  stigmatised  by  Act  of  ParUament !  "  ^ 

The  king  had  no  sooner  given  his  consent  than  he 
recoiled  from  its  consequences, —  complained  that  he 
had  been  betrayed, — and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
insertion  of  his  mother's  name.  He  could  c^ain  no  satis- 
faction  from  his  ministers^:  but  in  the  Commons,  the 

*  Pari.  TIi8t.,x^'i.  56;  Rockingham         *  Letter  to  Lord  Hertford,  Mnv 
Mem.,  i.  18.3.  5th. 

*  Walpole*8  Mem.,  ii.  1 25.  *  "  The  king  seemed  miuh  agi- 
'  Grenville  Papers  (Diary),  ill.     tated,  and  felt  the  force  of  what 

149,  and  154,  ».  Mr.  Grenville  said  in  regard  to  the 
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friends  of  the  princess,  encouraged  by  the  king  himself, 
took  up  her  cause ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mi\  Morton, 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  which  was  not  opposed  by  the 
ministers, — her  name  was  inserted  in  the  bill.  The  Her  name 
king  had  been  assured  that  the  Commons  would  strike  ii^^thTbiii. 
it  out :  and  yet,  after  the  House  of  Lords  had  omitted 
it,  on  the  supposed  authority  of  the  king  himself,  there 
were  only  thirty-seven  members  found  to  vote  against 
its  insertion,  while  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  voted 
in  its  favour^;  and  in  this  form  the  bill  passed. 

Could  any  lover  of  miscliief,  —  could  Wilkes  him- 
self,—  have  devised  more  embarrassments  and  cross 
purposes,  than  were  caused  by  this  unlucky  Eegency 
Bill  ?     Faction  and  intrigue  had  done  their  worst. 

The  Eegency  Act  ^provided  for  the  nomination  by  the  Pro^'i8ion8 
king,  under  his  sign-manual,  of  the  queen,  the  Princess  gency  aJi, 
of  Wales,  or  a  member  of  the  royal  family  descended  ^^^^' 
from  the  late  king,  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  successor 
while  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  "  Eegent  of  the 
kingdom,"  and  to  exercise  the  royaJ  power  and  prero- 
gatives.    His  nomination  was  to  be  signified  by  three 
instruments,  separately  signed  and  sealed  up,  and  de- 
posited with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  President  of  the  Council.     It  at- 
tached the  penalties  of  praemunire  to  any  one  who  should 
open  these  instruments  during  the  king's  life,  or  after- 
wards neglect  or  refuse  to  produce  them  before  the 
privy  coimcil.     It  appointed  a  council  of  regency,  con- 
sisting of  the  king's  brothers  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 

dilTerent   directions  given    to    his  Diary,  May  5tb,  1706;    Grenvillc 

servants  in  the  two  Houses,  but  stiU  Paper s,  iii.  154. 
enforced  the  argument  of  Uiis  being        ^  Mr.  (xrenville's  Report  of  the 

moved  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Op-  Debate    to  the  Kincr ;    GrenviUo 

position.     The  king  was  in  the  ut-  Papers,  iii.  25^'fi. ;  "NV  alpole^s  Mem. 

most  degree  of  agitation  and  emo-  George  III.,  ii.  129 — 140. 
tion^even  to  tears. ' — Mr,  Grenville's       '  6  George  IIL  c.  27. 

L  2 
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Cumberland,  and  several  great  oflScers  of  church  and 
state,  for  tlie  time  being.  In  case  any  of  the  king's 
l)r()thers  or  his  uncle  should  die,  or  be  appointed  regent, 
it  gave  the  king  the  power  of  nominating  another  per- 
Koii,  being  a  natural-bom  subject,  to  the  council  of 
rcg(»n(*y,  by  instmnients  in  the  same  form  as  those  ap- 
pointing the  regent  The  act  also  defined  the  powers 
of  the  regent  and  council.  On  the  demise  of  his 
Majesty,  the  i)rivy  council  was  directed  to  meet  and 
proclaim  his  successor. 
Thfl  kinK'ii  The  kiiig's  next  illness  was  of  longer  duration,  and  of 
178U-0.  a  more  distressing  character.  It  was  tHe  occasion  of 
another  Ilegency  Bill,  and  of  proceedings  wholly  impre- 
cedented.  In  the  summer  of  1788,  the  king  showed 
evident  symptoms  of  derangement.  He  was  able,  how- 
ever, to  sign  a  warrant  for  the  further  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament by  connnission,  from  the  25th  September  to  the 
2()lh  November.  But,  in  the  interval,  the  king's  malady 
iiKM-eitsed  :  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  reason,  and  placed 
under  restniint ;  and  for  several  days  his  life  was  in 
(huiger.  *  As  no  authority  could  now  be  obtained  for 
a  fuilhor  prorogation,  both  Houses  assembled  on  the 
2()th  Novi^mber,  thougli  they  had  not  been  summoned 
for  despatch  of  business,  and  no  causes  of  summons  could 
be  communicated  to  them,  in  the  accustomed  manner,  by 
a  speech  from  the  throne.  These  circumstances  were 
explained  in  both  Houses ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of 
ministei*s,  tliey  agreed  to  adjoiu'n  for  a  fortnight,  and  to 

*  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  lM\i\ ;  pi^ntleman,  shall  never  lay  my  head 

Lonl  Aiu-kliuurs  Conr.,  ii.  24() — 2JJH;  on  my   last    pillow  in   peace  and 

Madanio  D'Arblav's  Diary,  iv.  275,  quiet  aa  Ioht  aa  I  remember  Uie 

el  itcq. ;  Moon»V  Lifo  of  Shoridmi,  lofw  of  my  American  colonies." — 

ii.   21.     At  Hucli  times  aa   tlieso,  I/ord  Mafm.  Corr.,  iv.  21.     On  a 

political  fvonta  pn^Hsed  hoavilv  on  lattT  o<-caeion,  in  1801,  the  king^s 

the  kinjr'n  mind.     lie  aaid  to  I^ord  mind  showed  equally  strong  feel- 

Thurlow  and  the  Ihike  of  l^^oiis,  injja  aa  to  the  euppoaed  dangers  of 

**  Whatever  you  and  Mr.  Pitt  may  the  Church, 
think  or  feel,  I,  that  am  Ix^m  a 
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summon  all  their  members,  by  circular  letters,  to  attend 
at  their  n^xt  meeting.  ^  According  to  long  estabUshed 
law,  Parliament,  without  being  opened  by  the  crown,  had 
no  authority  to  proceed  to  any  business  whatever:  but  the 
necessity  of  an  occasion  for  which  the  law  had  made  no 
provision,  was  now  superior  to  the  law ;  and  Parhament 
accordingly  proceeded  to  deKberate  upon  the  momentous 
questions  to  which  the  king's  illness  had  given  rise. 

In  order  to  afford  Parhament  authentic  evidence  of  Examina- 
the  king's  condition,  his  five  physicians  were  examined  kTng's  phy- 
by  the  privy  council  on  the  3rd  December.    They  agreed  "*^^*^®* 
that  the  king  was  then  incapable  of  meeting  Parliament, 
or  of  attending  to  any  business ;  but  beheved  in  the  pro- 
babihty  of  his  ultimate  recovery,  although  they  could  not 
limit  the  time.     On  the  following  day  this  evidence  was 
laid  before  both  Houses :  but  as  doubts  were  suggested 
whether  Parhament  should  rest  satisfied  without  receiv- 
ing the  personal  testimony  of  the  physicians,  it  was 
afterwards  agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed, 
in  each  House,  for  that  purpose.    In  the  Lords  the  com- 
mittee was  nominated  by  ballot,  each  peer  giving  in  a  list  Commit- 
of  twenty-one  names.  ^    Meanwhile  all  other  business  was  polnt^  • 
suspended.     In  the  Commons,  the  speaker  even  enter- 
tained doubts  whether  any  new  writs  could  be  issued 
for  supplying  the  places  of  members  deceased  :  but 
Mr.  Pitt  expressed  a  decided  opinion,  "that  though 
no  act  could  take  place  which  required  the  joint  con- 
currence of  the  different  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
yet  each  of  them  in'  its  separate  capacity  was  fully  com- 
petent to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  concerned 
its  own  orders  and  jurisdiction."^    And  in  this  rational 
view  the  House  acquiesced. 

»  Pari.   ni8t,   xxvii.    663,  685.        «  Pari.  Hist.,  xxvii.  658. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  also  or-        '  Ibid.,  688. 
dered  to  be  c<dled  over  on  that  day. 
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Commit-  Tlic  Tcports  of  tlicsc  coinmittcG-s  increly  confirmed 

aJmh  for    tl"^  evidence  previously  given  before  the  privy  c<juncil ; 
prrccjeata.  j^jjjj  f^Q  fy^jy  being  tlms  established,  a  committee  was 
moveil  for,  in  either  House,  to  seareli  for  precedents  '■  of 
such  proceedings  as  may  have  been  liad  in  case  of  the 
pei-sonal  exerci-e  of  tlie  royal  autliorlty  being  prevented 
or  iutentiptiMl  by  infancy,  sickness,  infinnity,  or  otlier- 
DoctrinM     wisc,  with  a  vicw  to  provide  for  the  same."     When  lliis 
and  air.      motion  was  made  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Fox  advanced 
'"'  the  stinlling  opinion  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  liad  as 

clear  a  ri^^'lit  to  exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty  during 
the  king's  incapacity,  as  if  the  king  were  actually  dead  ; 
and  that  it  was  merely  for  the  two  Houses  of  rarlianient 
to  pronounce  at  what  time  he  should  commence  the 
exercise  of  liis  rigliL'  To  assert  an  absolute  right  of 
inheritance  during  his  fathers  life,  in  defiance  of  the 
■well-known  rule  of  law,  "  tieino  cM  /itrref  rirentl>f" 
was  to  argue  that  the  heir-at-law  is  entitled  to  enter 
into  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  lunatic;  and  while  it 
amounted  to  a  deposition  of  the  khig,  it  denied  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Parliament.  Jlr.  Pitt,  on  the  other 
liand,  niahitiiined  that  as  no  legal  provision  had  been 
made  for  canying  on  the  goveinment,  it  belonged  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  make  such  provision.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that,  "  unless  by  their  de- 
cision, the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right — 
speaking  of  strict  right — to  assume  the  government, 
than  any  other  individual  subject  of  the  countrj-,"- — a 
position  as  objectionable  in  one  direction,  as  that  of  Jlr. 
Fox  in  the  other", — and  which  gave  great  umbrage  to 

Piri.  niit,  ixvii.  707.  menf,  while  that  of  Mr,  Pitt,  iho 

Jbid.,  700.  orgim  of  tlii'fnin-D,  tended  toHliiike 

Lord  Jolia  I{iibkU  aaja,  "The  thu  at»bility  of  the  monnrchr,  iiiid 

•  e  of  Mr.  Fo«,  the  popiilir  to  peril  the'gTi'nt  ridonf  Li'r»Hiit«ry  ■ 

-went  bx  to  set  uide  the  succesHoii." — Foj-  Htm,,  ii.  203. 

itionil  ■nthcnitj'  of  Ptrlia- 
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the  prince  and  his  friends.     And  here  the  two  parties 
joined  issue. 

When  next  this  matter  was  discussed,  Mr.  Fox,  being  issue 
sensible  that  he  had  pressed  his  doctrine  of  right  beyond  as  uTthe 
its  constitutional  hmits,  somewhat  receded  from  his  ^f^p^nce 
first  groimd.  He  now  spoke  of  the  prince  having  a 
legal  claim  rather  than  a  right  to  the  regency ;  and  con- 
tended that  it  was  for  Parliament  to  adjudicate  upon 
that  claim,  which,  when  allowed,  would  become  an  ab- 
solute title  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
without  any  limitation.  He  declared  that  he  spoke 
merely  his  own  opinion,  without  any  authority;  but 
that  if  he  had  been  consulted,  he  sliould  luive  advised  a 
message  from  the  prince,  stating  his  claim,  to  be  an- 
swered by  a  joint  address  of  both  Houses,  calhng  upon 
him  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  It  was 
now  his  main  position  that  no  restrictions  sliould  be  im- 
posed upon  the  powers  of  the  regent.  But  liere,  again, 
Mr.  Pitt  joined  issue  with  him  ;  and  while  he  agreed 
that,  as  a  matter  of  discretion,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
ought  to  be  the  regent,  with  all  necessary  autliority, 
— unrestrained  by  any  permanent  council,  and  witli  a 
free  choice  of  his  pohtical  servants ;  he  yet  contended 
that  any  power  not  essential,  and  which  might  be  em- 
ployed to  embarrass  the  exercise  of  the  king's  authority, 
in  the  event  of  his  recovery,  ought  to  be  withheld.^ 
And  as  the  question  of  right  had  been  raised,  he  insisted 
that  it  ought  first  to  be  determined, — since  if  the  right 
should  be  held  to  exist.  Parliament  having  adjudic<atcd 
upon  such  right,  need  not  dehberate  upon  any  further 
measures. 

The  same  questions  were  debated  in  the  House  of  The  Prince 
Lords,  where  the  Duke  of  York  said  that  no  claim  of  disclaims 

his  right. 
'  Dec.  12Ui.     Pnrl.  Hist,  xxvii.  727. 
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The  princo 


riglit  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  tlie  prince,  who 
"  understood  too  well  the  sacred  principles  wliich  seated 
the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne,  ever  to  assume 
or  exercise  any  power,  be  his  claim  what  it  might,  not 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  tlieir 
representatives,  and  tlieir  Lordships  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled." His  Eoyal  Highness,  therefore,  depreaited 
the  resolution  of  ministers  to  press  for  any  decision 
on  that  point, — in  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  con- 
curred.* 

Meanwhile,  the  prince,  greatly  offended  by  Mr.  Pitt's 
Mn>itta^  conduct,  wrote  to  the  chancellor  complaining  that  the 
conduct  premier  had  publicly  announced  so  much  of  his  scheme 
of  regency,  and  was  prepared,  as  he  conceived,  to  lay  it 
still  more  fully  before  ParUament,  without  having  pre- 
viously submitted  it  to  his  consideration.  He  desh'ed 
that  Mr.  Pitt  would  send  him,  in  writing,  an  outline  of 
-what  he  proposed.  Mr.  Pitt  immediately  wrote  to  the 
prince,  explaining  his  own  conduct,  and  stating  that  it 
w^as  not  his  intention  to  propose  any  specific  plan  until 
the  right  of  ParUament  to  consider  such  a  plan  had  been 
determined  ;  and  that  he  would  then  submit  to  his  Eoyal 
Highness  the  best  opinions  which  his  Majesty's  servants 
had  been  able  to  give.* 

On  the  16th  December,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
again  enforced  the  right  of  ParUament  to  appoint  a 
regent, —  fortifying  his  position  by  reference  to  the  re- 
port of  precedents^,  which  had  then  been  received, — 
and  arguing  ably  and  elaborately  that  neither  law,  prece- 
dent, nor  analogy  could  be  found  to  support  the  claim 

*  Pari.  Hist,  xxvii.  678,  684.  •  Commons*  Joum.,    xliv.  11. ; 

*  Tomline*8  Life  of  Htt,  ii.  888 ;    Loitb*  Joum.^  xxxriiL  270. 
where    the   letter   ia   printed   at 
length. 


Mr.  Pitt's 
prelimi- 
nary reso- 
lutions. 
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which  had  been  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  concluded  by  moving  three  resolutions  ;  affirming, 
firstly,  that  the  personal  exercise  of  royal  authority  was 
interrupted ;  secondly,  the  right  of  the  two  Houses  to 
supply  this  defect  of  the  royal  authority,  in  such  manner 
as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  necessity  of  "  determining  the  means  by 
which  the  royal  assent  may  be  given  to  bills  passed 
by  the  two  Houses  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  crown,  during  the  continuance  of  the  king's 
indisposition."    • 

Mr.  Fox  argued,  ingeniously,  that  the  principles  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Pitt  tended  to  make  the  monarchy  elec- 
tive instead  of  hereditary ;  and  that  if  Parliament  might 
elect  any  one  to  be  regent,  for  whatever  time  it  thought 
fit,  the  monarchy  would  become  a  repubUc.  Nor  did  he 
omit  to  seek  for  support,  by  intimations  that  he  should 
be  Mr.  Pitt's  successor,  under  the  regency.^ 

On  the  report  of  these  resolutions  to  the  House  ^,  Mr. 
Pitt  explained, — in  reference  to  his  third  resolution, 
which  had  not  been  clearly  understood, — that  he  in- 
tended, when  the  resolutions  had  been  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses,  to  propose  that  the  lord  chancellor  should  be 
empowered,  by  a  vote  of  tlie  two  Houses,  to  affix  the 
great  seal  to  commissions  for  opening  the  Parliament, 
and  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  a  Eegency  Bill.  The 
propriety  of  this  singular  course  of  proceeding  was 
much  questioned:  but,  after  long  debates,  the  re- 
solutions were  agreed  to,  and  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Lords  at  a  conference.  In  that  House  the  same 
questions  were  debated,  and  Lord  Eawdon  moved  as  an 
amendment,  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  praying 
him  "  to  take  upon  himself,  as  sole  regent,  the  adminis- 

»  Pari.  Hist.,  xxvii.  731—778.  »  Pari.  Hist,  xxvii.  782.  Twias's 

Ufe  of  Eldon,  L  101. 
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tration  of  the  executive  government,  in  the  kings 
name."  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, — though  faithless 
to  his  colleagues,  and  intriguing,  at  the  very  time,  with 
the  queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ^, — supported  the 
ministerial  jwsition  with  great  force.  In  answer  to  Lord 
Kawdon's  amendment,  he  "  begged  to  know  what  the 
tenn  '  regent '  meant  ?  where  was  he  to  find  it  defined  ? 
in  what  law-book,  or  what  statute  ?  He  had  heard  of 
cwstodes  retjni^  of  lieutenants  for  the  king,  of  guardians 
and  protectors,  and  of  lords  justices  :  but  he  knew  not 
where  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  oflSce  and  func- 
tions of  regent.  To  what  end,  then,  would  it  be  to 
address  the  prince  to  take  upon  himself  an  oflSce,  the 
boundaries  of  which  were  by  no  means  ascertained? 
....  What  was  meant  by  the  executive  government  ? 
Did  it  mean  the  whole  royal  authority?  Did  it  mean 
the  power  of  legislation?  Did  it  mean  all  the  so  Ve- 
risign's functions  without  restriction  or  limitation  of  any 
kind  wliatsoever  ?  If  it/  did,  it  amounted  to  the  actual 
drtlironing  of  liis  Majesty,  and  wresting  the  scepti^e  out 
of  his  hand."**^  All  tlie  resolutions  were  agreed  to :  but 
wcMc  followed  by  a  protest  signed  by  forty-eight  peers.^ 
hiMiih  The  perplexities  arising  out  of  the  incapacity  of  the 

MiMMikrr       HoviTi^ign,  —  the   constitutional   source   and   origin  of 
<  ••niwiiii     authority — were  now  increased  by  the  death  of  Mr. 

•  Nii'lmirn     H«HV)lloction8,    71;  Bristol,  appointed  the  Earl  of  Pem- 

'rniiillin«*M  Lilo  of  Pitt,  iii.  c.  14;  broke  repront,  as  ^^  Rector  Regis  et 

\VillM«rr«irro'H  liifo,  i.  App.:  Moortj's  Jiet^ni**  (Matthew  Paris,  Wats' 2nd 

Lllo    nf    Shrriiiim,   ii.    81  ;    Lord  Kd.,  p.  24o;  Carte's  History  of  Eng., 

CiitiiplMiirM    I«i\i>r4  of    ( 'hancollors,  ii.  2) ;  and  when  the  Duke  of  York 

V.  ftH.'i,  if  notf,'^  I  ,(,nl  »StAnhope*8  Life  was  appointed  protector  by  the  Par- 

i.r  riM,  Mnr»     WX  liament  during  the  illness  of  Hen. 

"  I'ml.    IIIkI.,   xxvii.  885.     The  M.,  it  is  entered  in  the  rolls  of  Par- 

iillliK  nf  ri'ijrniii,  h«>w««vor,  do<»8  not  liament  that  the  title  of  regent  was 

nifjM'iir  III  lu»  \^h«illv  without  rorog-  not  given  him,  because  ^^  it  emportcd 

hillMii,  iiri  niiiiiitidiMl  liy  iho  rhnn-  auctoriteofgovemmmce  of  the  landed 

n  llnniiiil  nflii.i'B.     ( >ii  I lip  iiriM'wion  — Rot.  Pari.,  V.  242,   a.d.  1464; 

nl  Hniiy   HI,  «  miimr,  tlu»  ^fiiMit  liymer's  Foedera,  v.  66. 

KHihill  n['  i)ii>  iiiilinn,  nMfii*tiii))<<l  at  *'  Pari.  Hist,  xx\'ii.  901. 
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Cornwall,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
Majesty's  leave  could  not  be  signified  that  the  Commons 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  speaker ;  nor 
could  the  new  speaker,  when  elected,  be  presented  for 
the  king's  approval.  But  the  necessity  of  the  occasion 
suggested  an  easy  expedient ;  and  both  these  customary 
formaUties  were  simply  dispensed  with,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  assume  the  appearance  of  the  royal  sanction.^ 

All  these  preliminaries  being  settled,  Mr.  Pitt  now  Mr.  Pitt 
submitted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  plan  of  regency  ^^e*  " 
which  he  intended  to  propose.     The  limitations  su^y-  ^}^^ 

^      *^  ,  o     pnnce. 

gested  were  these : — that  the  care  of  the  king's  person 
and  household,  and  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
servants,  should  be  reserved  to  the  queen: — that  the 
regent  should  not  be  eui{)owered  to  dispose  of  the  real 
or  personal  property  of  the  king,  or  to  grant  any  office 
in  reversion,  or  any  pension  or  office,  othenvise  than 
during  pleasure,  except  those  wliich  were  required  to 
be  granted  for  hfe,  or  during  good  behaviour;  or  to 
bestow  any  peerage  except  upon  his  Majesty's  issue, 
having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.*^  These  limita- 
tions were  suggested,  he  said,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  king's  illness  would  not  be  of  long  duration,  and 
might  afterwards  be  revised  by  Parliament. 

The  prince's  reply  to  this  communication  was  a  most  The 
skilful  composition,  written  by  Burke  and  revised  by  ^ly^* 
Slieridan.^  He  regarded  the  restrictions  as  "a  project 
for  producing  weakness,  disorder,  and  insecurity  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration  of  afiairs, — a  project  for 
dividing  the  royal  family  from  each  other,  for  sepa- 
rating the  court  from  the  state, — a  scheme  discon- 

>  Pari.  Hist.,  xxvii.  (KW,  1100.  50.      I^rd    Stanhope  assigns  the 

*  Tomline's  I^ife  of  Pitt,  ii.  422;  authorship  to  Mr.  Burke  alone. — 

Pari.  Hist,  xxvii.  909.  Life  of  PiU,  ii.  18. 
'  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii. 
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necting  the  authority  to  command  service,  firom  the 
power  of  animating  it  by  reward,  and  for  allotting  to 
the  prince  all  the  invidious  duties  of  government, 
without  the  means  of  softening  them  to  the  public,  by 
any  act  of  grace,  favour,  or  benignity."  And  he  repu- 
diated as  imnecessary,  the  restriction  upon  his  granting 
away  the  king's  property, — a  power  which  he  had 
shown  no  inclination  to  possess.^ 
Further  But  bcforc  Mr.  Pitt  was  able  to  bring  his  proposals 

concerohig  bcforc  Parliament,  fresh  discussions  were  raised  by  the 
^th!^*    opposition  on  the  state  of  the  kings   health,  which 
resulted  in  another  examination  of  his  physicians  by  a 
select  committee.     The  inquiry  lasted  for  several  days: 
but,  while  it  disclosed  much  party  spirit,  intrigue,  and 
jealousy,  it  established  no  n?w  facts  concerning  the 
probable  recovery  of  the   royal  patient.*^     The  least 
hopeful  physicians  were  popular  with  the  opposition : 
the  more  sanguine  found  favour  with  the  court  and 
Further  re-  ministers.     At  length,  on  the  19th  January,  Mr.  Pitt 
on^he  re-    i^^^cd,  in  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  five 
gency,        resolutions  on  which  the  Regency  Bill  was  to  be  founded. 
After  animated  debates  they  were  all  agreed  to,  and 
communicated  at  a  conference  to  the  Lords,  by  whom 
they  were  also  adopted:  but  not  without  a  protest 
signed  by  fifty-seven  peers,  headed  by  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Cumberland. 
Laid  before       The  ncxt  stcp  was  to  lay  these  resolutions  before 
pj^ce-    the  prince ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  accept 
the  regency,  with  the  conditions  attached  to  it  by  Par- 
liament.    The  resolutions  were  accordingly  presented 
by  both  Houses ;  and  the  prince,  out  of  respect  for  his 
father,  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  united  desires 
of  the  two  Houses,  consented  to  imdertake  the  trust, 

*  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  426 ;        *  Commons'  Journ.,  xliv.  47. 
Pftrl.  Hist.,  XXV ii.  910. 
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though  he  felt  the  difficulties  which  must  attend  its 
execution.  The  resolutions  were  also  presented  to  the 
queen,  and  received  a  gracious  answer.^ 

Another  technical  difficulty  was  still  to  be  overcome  CommiB- 
before  the  Eegency  Bill  could,  at  last,  be  introduced,  ope'lifng 
Parliament  had  not  yet  been  opened,  nor  the  causes  of  ^J^^' 
summons  declared,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne, — for- 
malities always  held  to  be  essential  to  enable  Parhament 
to  proceed  with  its  legislative  business.  It  was  now 
proposed,  by  a  vote  of  both  Houses,  to  authorise  the  jan.  31, 
passing  of  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  for  the  ^^^^' 
opening  of  Parhament  by  commission.  The  necessity 
of  adopting  this  expedient  had  been  already  intimated, 
and  had  been  described  as  a  "phantom"  of  royalty, 
a  "fiction,"  and  a  "forgery."  It  was  now  formally 
proposed,  by  ministers,  on  the  ground  that  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  by  royal  authority,  was  essential 
to  the  validity  of  its  proceedings:  that  during  the 
king's  incapacity  such  authority  could  only  be  signified 
by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal :  that  without  the 
direction  of  both  Houses,  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  not 
venture  to  affix  the  seal;  but  that  the  commission  being 
once  issued,  with  the  great  seal  annexed  to  it, — the 
instrument  by  which  the  will  of  the  king  is  declared — 
no  one  could  question  its  legality.*^  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  royal  assent  would  hereafter  be  signified  to  the 
Eegency  Bill  by  commission,  executed  in  the  same  way. 
A  precedent  in  1754  was  further  relied  on,  in  which  Lord 
Hardwicke  had  affixed  the  great  seal  to  two  commis- 
sions,— the  one  for  opening  Parliament,  and  the  other 
for  passing  a  bill,  during  a  dangerous  illness  of  George  IL^ 

^  Pari.  Hist.,  xxvii.  1122.  Camden.     In   the  latter  this  pre- 

*  Lord  Camden's  Speech. '  Pari,  cedent  is  erroneously  assigned  to 

Hist.,  xxvii.  1124.  1730.     See  also  Lord  Colchester's 

5  Speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Diary,  ii.  283. 
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It  was  contended  on  the  other  side,  with  niucli  force, 
tliat  if  tliis  legal  fiction  were  necessary  at  all,  it  ought 
to  have  been  used  for  the  opening  of  Parliament  two 
months  a^o :  that  hitherto  the  time  of  Parliament  had 
been  wasted, —  its  deliberations  unauthorised,  iiregular, 
and  fi'uitless.  But  this  ficticm  was  also  an  assumption  of 
royal  authority.  The  Houses  had  already  agreed  to  allot 
one  portion  of  the  prerogatives  to  the  queen,  and  anotlier 
to  the  regent,  and  now  they  were  about  to  take  another 
portion  themselves:  but,  after  all,  the  fictitious  use  of  the 
king's  name  would  be  illegal.  By  the  33rd  Henry  VIII., 
it  wjw  declared  that  a  conmiission  for  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  a  bill  must  be  by  lettei's  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  and  signed  by  the  king's  own  hand.  The 
gn»at  seal  alone  would  not,  therefore,  make  the  com- 
mission legal ;  and  the  Act  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
attainder  had  been  declared  void  by  Parliament, 
because  the  commission  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to 
it  had  wanted  the  king's  sign-manual,  his  name  havuig 
been  aflixed  by  means  of  a  stamp.^  The  coui*se  pro- 
posed by  ministers,  however,  was  approved  by  both 
I  louses. 
Tho  nnai  According  to  invariable  custom,  the  names  of  all  the 
oihirto  u»  roval  dukes,  havinu  seat«  in  the  House  of  Lords,  liad 
been  inserted  in  the  proposed  commission:  but  the 
Duke  of  York  desired  Xhat  his  own  name  and  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  omitted,  as  he  '*  deemed 
the  measure  proix)sed,  as  well  as  every  other  which 
had  been  tiikon  respecting  the  same  subject,  as  uncon- 
stitutional and  illegal/'  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  als*) 
desired  tlic  omission  of  his  name,  and  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester. 

*  1  Mary,  Sesa.  2,  c  13  i^rrivau). 


in  tho  (Vin- 
miiwion. 
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On  the  3rd  February,  Parliament  was  at  length  opened  Opening  of 
by  commission.*  Earl  Bathurst,  one  of  the  commissioners  ment*^ 
who  sat  as  speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor, 
stated  that  the  illness  of  his  Majesty  had  made  it  neces- 
sary that  a  commission  in  his  name  should  pass  the  great 
seal;  and  when  the  commission  had  been  read, 
he  dehvered  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  in  pursuance  of 
the  authority  given  by  that  commission,  declaring  the 
causes  of  summons,  and  calUng  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  provision  for  the  care  of  the  king's 
person,  and  the  admmistration  of  the  royal  authority. 

Meanwhile,  it  became  necessary  that  the  usual  com-  Commis- 
mission  should  issue  for  holding  the  assizes.     Although  hoid^g  the 
the  sign- manual  could  not  then  be  obtained,  the  urgency  ^^si^es. 
of  the  occasion  was  so  great  that  Lord  Thurlow,  the 
chancellor,  affixed  the  great  seal  to  a  commission  for 
that  purpose,  by  virtue  of  which  the  judges  went  their 
circuits.'^ 

« 

After  all  these  delays,  Mr.  Pitt  now  brought  the  Regency 
Eegency  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons.^  The  provi-  brought  in* 
sions  which  attracted  most  observation  were  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  queen's  council,  the  restriction  upon  the 
creation  of  peers,  the  power  of  the  privy  council  to  pro- 
nounce his  Majesty's  restoration  to  health  and  capacity, 
and  a  clause  by  wliich  the  regent's  autliority  would  cease 
if  he  married  a  Eomau  Catholic.  But,  as  the  measure 
was  not  destined  to  pass,  the  lengthened  debates  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  need  not  be  pursued  any  further. 
The  bill  had  been  sent  to  the  Lords, — its  clauses  were 
being  discussed  in  committee, — and  pohticians,  in  ex- 
pectation of  its  early  passing,  were  busily  filling  up  the 

>  See  form  of  Commission,  Lords*  "  6th  Febniarj',  1789  j  see  a  copy 

JouTO.,  xxxviii.  344.  of  the  Regency  Jiill  as  passed  by 

'^  Speech  of  Ix)rd  Liverpool,  Jan.  the   Commons,  Pari,  llist.,  xxvii. 

5th,  1811;   Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  125«. 
xviiL  789. 
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places  in  the  prince  regent's  first  administration, — when 
on  the  19th  February,  the  lord  chancellor  announced 
that  his  Majesty  was  convalescent;  and  fuither  pro- 
The  king  8  cccdings  wcrc  arrcstcd.  The  king's  recoveiy  was  now 
Jrcry.  ^ "  rapid  :  on  the  25th,  he  was  pronounced  free  from 
complaint,  and  on  the  27th,  further  bulletins  were 
discontinued  by  his  Majesty's  own  command.  On  the 
10th  March,  another  commission  was  issued,  authorising 
"the  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  by  former  letters 
patent  to  hold  this  Parliament^  to  open  and  declare 
certain  further  causes  for  holding  the  same,"^  thus  re- 
cognising the  validity  of  the  previous  connnission,  to 
which  the  great  seal  had  been  affixed  in  his  name.^  lie 
thanked  Parliament  for  its  attachment  to  his  person, 
and  its  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the 
security  of  his  dominions.  Loyal  addresses  were  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses,  nevi.  con,^  as  well  as  a  mes^e  of 
congratulation  to  the  queen. 

'^^s^l"st  ^^^  ^^^^  April  was  appointed  as  a  day  of  public 
Faurs.  thanksgiving,  when  the  king  and  royal  family,  attended 
by  both  Houses  of  Parhament,  the  great  officers  of  state, 
and  foreign  ambassadors,  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's. 
It  was  a  solemn  and  affecting  spectacle :  a  uational 
demonstration  of  loyalty,  and  pious  gratitude. 
Fortunate        Thus  cudcd  a  most  painful  episode   in  the  history 

delay  in  .  ,  •*■  -"^  .  ,  "^ 

TOissing  the  of  tliis  rcigu.  Had  no  delays  been  interposed  in  the 
^o^ney  progrcss  of  the  Regency  Bill,  the  king,  on  his  recovery, 
would  have  found  himself  stripped  of  his  royal  authority. 
He  was  spared  this  sorrow,  partly  by  the  numerous  pre- 
liminaries which  the  ministers  had  deemed  necessary  ; 
and  partly  by  the  conduct  of  the  opposition,  who  though 

*  Commons*  Journ.;  xliv.  159.  into  both   Houses  of  Parliament, 

•  "While   the   proceedings    upon  which   received    the   royal   assent 
the   Regency   Bui   were   pending,  after  his  Majesty's  recoveiy. 
Beroral  other  bills  were  introduced 
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most  interested  in  the  speedy  passing  of  the  bill,  had 
contributed  to  its  protracted  consideration.  By  as- 
serting the  prince's  right,  they  had  provoked  ministers 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  Parliament,  as  a  prelimin- 
ary to  legislation.  Twice  they  had  caused  the  phy- 
sicians to  be  examined ;  and  they  discussed  the  bill  in 
all  its  stages,  in  full  confidence  that  his  Majesty's 
recovery  was  hopeless. 

Many  of  the  preliminaries,  indeed,  would  seem  to  c 
have  been  superfluous:   but   the   imprecedented   cir-  j 
cumstances  with  which  ministers  had   to   deal, —  the  ^ 
entire  want  of  confidence  between  them  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales, — the  imcertainty  of  the  king's  recovery, — the 
conduct  of  the  opposition,  and  their  relations  to  the 
prince, — ^together  with  several  constitutional  considera- 
tions of  the  utmost  difficulty,  contributed  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  their  position. 

If  it  was  necessary  to  authorise  the  opening  of 
Parliament  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  this 
course  ought  to  have  been  at  first  adopted ;  for  the  law 
of  Parhament  does  not  recognise  the  distinction  then 
raised,  between  legislative  and  any  other  proceedings. 
No  business  whatever  can  be  commenced  until  the 
causes  of  summons  have  been  declared  by  the  crown.^ 
The  king  having  been  unable  to  exercise  this  function. 
Parliament  had  proceeded  with  its  deliberations  for 
upwards  of  two  months,  without  the  accustomed  speech 
from  the  throne.  And  if  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the 
validity  of  these  proceedings,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  they  could  be  removed  by  the  commission.  As  the 
king's  authority  could  not  in  fact  be  exercised,  and  as 

^  Even  the  election  of  a  speaker    until  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  has 
and  the  swearing  of  membera  in  a    been  signified. 
new  Parliament,  are  not  commenced 

VOI^    I.  M 


the  grf:rat  .^:al«  inceaded  to  repreaent  iL  mi&  affixed 
br  direction  o(  the  two  Bxise*,  why  was?  the  fiction 
neeflf.fi  ?  The  onlv  real  aathoritv  was  tiiAlL  erf"  Par- 
liarnent,  which  murht  have  been  bokllr  aod  c^olj 
exercbetl,  during  the  incapacitr  of  the  king. 

The   simplest  and  most   direct  coarse,  wcxild,  un- 
doubte^lly,  have  been  for  both  H«xi:3e§  to  i^ree  upon  an 
a^Mrf-**?*  to  the  Prince  of  Wales^  praying  him  to  exer- 
cbte  the  royal  authority,  subject  to  ci>ndit]ODS  stated  in 
the  arldresd  itself ;   and  on  his  acceptance  of  the  trust, 
U)  procec-d  to  give  legal  effect  to  these  conditions  by 
a  bill, — Uj  which  the  royal  assent  would  be  signified  by 
the  regent,  on  behalf  of  the  crown.     Either  in  earlier 
or  in  later  times,  such  a  course  would  probably  have 
becm  followed.     But  at  that  period,  above  all  others, 
lawyers  delighted  in  fiction,  and  Westminster  Hall  was 
[>eopled  with  legal  "  phantoms  "  of  their  creation.^ 
Fnetdent        I"  pro[X>**ing  U)  procecd  by  address,  the  opposition 
Tointiol^of  ^^^^^^^  "P^^"  ^'*^'  precedent  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
1688.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contended,  and  particularly 

by  Sir  John  Scott,  the  S<jlicitor-Greneral,  —  by  whose 
advice  the  government  were  mainly  guided,  —  that 
after  the  throne  had  been  declared  vacant.  Parliament 
solicited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  assume  the  royal 
powers :  but  here  the  rights  of  the  lawful  sovereign 
could  not  be  passed  by,  and  superseded.^  His  name 
must  be  used  in  all  proceedings :  his  great  seal  affixed 
by  the  chancellor  of  his  appointment^  to  every  com- 
niission  ;  and  his  authority  recognised  and  represented, 
though    his    personal    directions   and    capacity   were 

*  Ht'o,  Vol.  II.  p.  /394.    I^ird  John  the  '^  absurd  phantom  of   a  royal 

ilttutt.]]  nnyHf   "All  reaftoniihle  re-  assent  given  by  the  Houses  of  Par- 

«*  ri/  tiorm  niitfht  havo  btx-n  imposed  liament  to  their  own  act,  by  a  fiction 

hy    '\ti  of   rnrliiniK'nt,  with   the  of  their  own  creation." 

r/r«l  MWKint  ^iven   by  the  regent,  •  Pari.  Hist,  xxvii.  826.;  Twiss's 

i$*tUiig  *m  )ff^)m\i  of  tlio  crown.*' —  Life  of  Eldon,  192. 
Mt'ttt  //  t'""t^  \\,  205.    He  ridicules 
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wanting.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  whatever  empty 
fonns  were  observed,  the  royal  authority  was,  of 
necessity,  superseded.  As  the  throne  was  not  vacant, 
no  stranger  was  sought  to  fill  it,  and  all  parties  con- 
curred in  calling  upon  the  heir  apparent  to  exercise  his 
fether's  royal  authority.  The  two  occasions  differed  in 
r^ard  to  the  persons  whom  Parliament,  in  times  of 
nearly  equal  emergency,  proposed  to  invest  with  the 
supreme  power :  but  why  a  simple  and  direct  course 
of  proceeding  was  not  as  appropriate  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  we  need  the  subtlety  and  formalism  of 
the  old  school  of  lawyers  to  perceive. 

As  regards  the  conduct  of  pohtical  parties,  it  can  Conduct  of 
hardly  be  questioned  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Fox  parties. 
and  his  party  incautiously  took  up  an  indefensible 
position  ;  while,  on  the  other,  Mr.  Pitt  was  unduly 
tenacious  in  asserting  the  authority  of  Parhament,  — 
which  the  Prince  had  not  authorised  any  one  to  question, 
— and  which  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  had  ad- 
mitted. Yet  the  conduct  of  both  is  easily  explained  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  respective  parties.  The  prince 
had  identified  himself  with  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whigs;  and 
it  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  offensively  announced 
by  his  opponents,  that  the  passing  of  the  Kegency  Act 
would  be  the  signal  for  his  own  dismissal.  To  assert  the 
prince's  rights,  and  resist  all  restrictions  upon  his  autho- 
rity, was  the  natural  course  for  his  friends  to  adopt;  while 
to  maintain  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, — to  respect 
the  feelings  and  dignity  of  the  queen,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  vindicate  the  paramount  authority  of  Parhament, 
— was  the  becoming  policy  of  the  king's  minister.  Mr. 
Pitt's  view,  being  favourable  to  popular  rights,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  people :  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  assertion  of  prerogative,  and  in- 

M   2 
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veighed  against  the  discretionary  powers  of  Parliament. 
Well  might  Mr.  Pitt  exultingly  exclaim,  "  I'll  imwhig 
the  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  his  life."  ^  The  proceedings 
on  the  regency  confirmed  the  confidence  of  the  king 
in  Mi\  Pitt,  and  his  distrust  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adhe- 
rents ;  and  the  popular  minister  had  a  long  career  of 
power  before  him. 
Pioceed-  While  thesc  proceedings  were  pending,  the  Parhament 
SS^  *  of  Ireland,  adopting  the  views  of  Mr.  Fox,  agreed  to 
jj^^  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  praying  him  to  take 
upon  himself  "  the  government  of  this  realm,  during 
the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  present  indisposition, 
and  no  longer,  and  under  the  style  and  title  of  Prince 
Eegent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  to  exercise  and  administer,  according  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all  regal  powers, 
jurisdictions  and  prerogatives  to  tlie  crown  and  go- 
vernment thereof  belonging."  The  lord  Ueutenant,  the 
Marquess  of  Buckingham,  having  refused  to  transmit 
this  address,  the  Parhament  caused  it  to  be  conveyed 
directly  to  his  Eoyal  Highness,  by  some  of  their  o^vn 
members ;  and  censured  the  conduct  of  the  lord  Ueu- 
tenant as  unconstitutional.*^ 

To  this  address  the  prince  returned  an  answer,  in 
which,  after  thanking  the  Parhament  of  Ireland  for 
their  loyalty  and  affection,  he  stated  that  he  trusted  the 
king  would  soon  be  able  to  resume  the  personal  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  which  would  render  unnecessary 
any  further  answer,  except  a  repetition  of  liis  thanks.^ 
Soon  after  his  recovery,  the  king  said  to  Lord  Thur- 

*  AdolphiiB*8  Hist,  iv.  820,  n. ;  (Ireland),  vol.  xiii.  7.     Plowden's 
Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii.  38.  Hist,  ii.  236—260.    The  speech  of 

•  Debates  of  the  Parliament  of  Mr.  Grattan  was  peculiarly  forcible 
Ireland ;    ParL    Register  of   Ire-  and  well  reasoned. 

land,  ix.  110;  Lorda^  Journ.  (Ire-        '  Hans.    Deb.,   1st    Ser.,  xviii. 
land),  Tol.  yL  240;    Com.  Journ.     183. 
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low,  "  what  has  happened  may  happen  again :  for  wise  fore- 
God's  sake  make  some  permanent  and  immediate  pro-  Jh^^ti^. 
vision  for  such  a  regency  as  may  prevent  the  country 
from  being  involved  in  disputes  and  difficulties  similar 
to  those  just  over;"  Lord  Thurlow  and  Mr.  Pitt  agreed 
as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure :  but  differed  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  framed.  The  former  was 
soon  afterwards  out  of  office,  and  the  latter  thought  no 
more  about  the  matter.^  It  is  indeed  singular  that  the 
king's  wise  foresight  should  have  been  entirely  neglected; 
and  that  on  three  subsequent  occasions,  embarrassments 
arising  from  the  same  cause  should  have  been  expe- 
rienced. 

In  February,  1801,  the  king  was  again  seized  with  The  king's 
an  illness  of  the  same  melancholy  character,  as  that  by  isoi. 
which  he  had  previously  been  afflicted.^  If  not  caused, 
it  was  at  least  aggravated  by  the  excitement  of  an  im- 
pending change  of  ministry^,  in  consequence  of  his 
difference  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  Catholic 
question.* 

This  illness,  though  not  involving  constitutional  dif-  Ministerial 
ficulties  so  important  as  those  of  1788,  occurred  at  a  ^  *"^^** 
moment  of  no  small  political  embarrassment.     Mr.  Pitt 
had  tendered  his  resignation ;  and  was  holding  office  only 
until  the  appointment  of  his  successor.      Mr.  Speaker 
Addington,  having  received  the  king's  commands  to 


*  Lord  Malmesbuiy *8  Diary,  i v.  23. 

•  Lord  Malmesburv's  Diary,  Feb. 
17th,  1801 :  "  King  got  a  bad  cold; 
takes  James's  powder;  God  forbid 
he  should  be  ill!''  Feb.  10th: 
"This  the  first  symptom  of  the 
king's  serious  illness.''  Malm.  Corr., 
iv.  11,  13.  Feb.  22i{d:  "King 
much  worse ;  Dr.  J.  Willis  attend- 
ed him  aU  last  night,  and  says  he 
was  in  the  height  of  a  phrenzy- 
ferer,  as  bad  as  the  worst  period 


when  he  saw  him  in  1788." — Ibid., 
16;  Evid.  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  1810. 
Hans.  Deb.f  xviii.  134. 

'  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  176. 
He  had  been  chilled  by  remaining 
very  long  in  church  on  the  Fast 
Day,  Friday,  Feb.  13,  and  on  his 
return  home  was  seized  with  cramps. 
— Malmesbury  Corr,,  iv.  28. 

♦  See  stmrOf  p.  78,  et  ieq,,  and 
infra,  Vol.  n.,  366. 
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form  an  administration,  had  already  resigned  the  cliair 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  arrangements  for  a 
new  ministry  were  in  progress,  when  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  king's  indisposition.  But  beUeving  it  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  severe  cold,  Mr.  Addington  did  not 
think  fit  to  wait  for  his  formal  appointment;  and  vacated 
his  seat,  on  the  19th  February,  by  accepting  the  Chil- 
tern  Hundreds,  in  order  to  expedite  his  return  to  his 
place  in  Parliament.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Pitt,  ^vho 
had  resigned  office,  not  only  conthiued  to  discharge  the 
customary  official  duties  of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ^, 
but  on  the  18th  February,  brought  forward  the  annual 
budget^,  which  included  a  loan  of  25,500,000/.,  and  new 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,750,000/.^ 

Mr.  Addington  had  fully  expected  that  his  formal 
appointment  as  first  lord  of  tJie  Treasuiy  and  chancellor 
of  the  Kxchequer  would  have  been  completed  before  his 
re-election:  but  this  w^as  prevented  by  the  king's  ilhiess; 
and  as  his  election  could  not  legally  be  postponed,  he 
took  his  seat  again  on  the  27tli, — not  as  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  but  as  a  private  member. 

On  the  22nd,  tlie  king's  condition  was  as  critical  as  at 
the  worst  period  of  liis  attack  in  17.88.'*  Towards  the 
evening  of  the  following  day  he  oime  to  himself,  and 
indicated  the  causes  of  disturbance  which  were  pressing 
on  his  mind,  by  exclaiming :  "  I  am  better  now%  but 
I  will  remain  true  to  the  chiu-ch ; "  ^  and  afterwards, 
"  the  king's  mind,  whenever  he  came  to  himself,  re- 
verted at  once  to  the  cause  of  his  disquietude."^  At 
the  beginning  of  March   his  fever  incrciised   again, 

*  Malmeflbtny  Corr.,  xiv.  28.  ♦  MalmcsbiirvCorr.,  iv.  10;  I-,onl 
■  ParL  Hist,  xxxv.  972.                  Colchester's  DiW,  i.  242 ;    Corn- 

*  It  seemfi  that  he  spoke  from     wallis  Corr.,  iii.  3^1. 

the  third  bencbi  on  the  right  hand        ^  Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  iH). 
of  the  chair.    Mr,  Abbot's  Diary ;        «  Ibid.,  28. 
"if  of  Lord  Sidimmik,  i.  345^  n. 
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and  for  a  time  his  life  was  despaired  of* :  but  about  the 
5th,  a  fevourable  turn  took  place;  and  though  not 
allowed  to  engage  in  any  business,  he  was  from  this 
time  gradually  recovering.^  On  the  10th,  he  wrote  a 
letter  approving  of  a  minute  of  the  cabinet ;  and  on 
the  11th  he  saw  Mr.  Addington  and  the  chancellor, 
when  he  was  pronounced, — somewhat  prematurely, — to 
be  quite  welL^ 

On  the  24th  February,  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
brown  bread  Act  of  the  previous  session  was  awaiting 
the  royal  assent ;  and  it  was  thought  very  desirable  that 
no  delay  should  occur.  Mr.  Addington  declined  pre- 
senting the  commission  for  his  Majesty's  signature ;  but 
the  chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  waited  upon  the 
king,  who  signed  the  commission,  saying  it  was  a  very 
good  bill.* 

Meanwhile,  who  was  minister — Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Ad- 
dington? or  neither?  Both  were  in  communication  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  probable  necessity  of  a  re- 
gency :  both  were  in  official  intercourse  with  the  king 
liimself.^  The  embarrassment  of  such  a  position  was  re- 
lieved by  the  forbearance  of  all  parties,  in  both  Houses 
of  Parhament ;  and  at  length,  on  the  14th  March,  the 
king  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  receive  the  seals  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Addmg- 
ton.  This  acceptance  of  office,  however,  again  vacated 
his  seat,  wliich  he  was  unable  to  resume  as  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  until  the  23rd  March.     The  king  was  still 


*  Malmesbory  Corr.,  iv.  27. 

»  Ibid.y  30—33,  et  seq. ;  Lord 
Colcheater's  DiEry,  i.  245—249. 

•  Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  44  j  Lord 
Sidmouth's  Life,  i.  350  j  Lord 
Colchester's  Diary,  i.  253. 

♦  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  i.  308; 
Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  17,  18 ; 
Lord    Holland's    Mem.,    i.    177  ; 


Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  245, 
240.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
chancellor  did  not  himself  see  the 
king,  but  sent  in  tlie  commission  by 
Dr.  Willis.  Fox  Mem.,  iii.  aSOj 
Rose's  Corr.,  i.  315;  Lord  Stan- 
hope's Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  295. 

^  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  i.  348, 
350  J  Malmosb.  Corr.,  iv.  25,  &c. 
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for  some  time  obliged  to  abstain  from  unnecessary  exer- 
tion. On  the  15th  April,  he  transferred  the  great  seal 
from  Lord  Loughborough  to  Lord  Eldon  ;  but  tliough 
several  other  things  were  required  *to  be  done,  the 
ministers  were  unanimous  that  he  should  only  perform 
this  single  act  on  that  day.^ 

But  even  after  the  king  had  tmnsacted  business,  and 
his  recovery  had  been  formally  announced,  his  healtli  con- 
tinued to  cause  great  anxiety  to  his  family  and  ministers. 
Apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  ''  his  intellectual 
feculties  should  be  impaired  so  much  as  never  to  recover 
their  former  tone."'^  Writing  in  August,  1801,  Mr.  T. 
Grenville  says  :  "  The  king  has  seen  the  chancellor  for 
two  hours,  and  the  ministers  give  out  that  the  king  will 
hold  a  council  in  a  day  or  two  at  farthest"^ 

On  this  occasion  his  Majesty's  illness,  however  alarm- 
ing, passed  over  without  any  serious  hindrance  to  pub- 
lic business.  It  occurred  while  Parliament  was  sitting, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  was  not  urgently  required,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses already  noticed.  The  constitutional  questions, 
therefore,  which  had  been  so  fully  argued  in  1788, — 
though  gravely  considered  by  those  more  immediately 
concerned, —  did  not  come  again  under  discussion.**  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  king's  speedy  recoveiy  affords 
some  justification  of  the  dilatory  proceedings  adopted 
regarding  the  regency,  in  1788.    Too  prompt  a  measure 


*  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  i.  401. 
'  MalmesburyCorr.,  20th  March  J 

iv.  51. 

'  Court  and  Cabinets  of  Geo. 
in.,  iii.  ]67. 

*  It  was  siiffgested  that  both 
parties,  who  had  opposed  each  other 
so  violently  in  1788  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  a  regency,  should  now  make 
mutual  concessions^  and,  if  possible, 


avoid  the  discussion  of  their  con- 
flicting opinions.  In  this  \iew,  it 
seems,  Lord  Spencer,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  and  Mr, 
T.  Pelham  concurred;  but  Mr.  Pitt 
appears  not  to  have  entirolv  acqui- 
esced in  it. — MalmesHntry  Corr.j  iv. 
19.  I^ord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt, 
iii.  295. 
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for  supplying  the  defect  of  the  royal  authority,  would, 
on  the  king's  recovery,  have  been  aUke  embarrassing  to 
his  Majesty  himself,  the  ministers,  and  Parliament. 

In  1804,  the  king  was  once  more  stricken  with  the  tj^^  j^jng* 
same  grievous  malady.  In  January,  he  was  attacked  with  ^^^^^  ^ 
rheumatic  gout,  and  about  the  12th  February,  his  mind 
became  affected.^  He  gradually  recovered,  however, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.^  On  the  26th,  the  arch- 
bishop offered  a  thanksgiving  for  the  happy  prospect  of 
his  Majesty's  speedy  recovery ;  and  on  the  same  day, 
the  physicians  issued  a  bulletin,  announcing  that  any 
rapid  amendment  was  not  to  be  expected.^  Hence- 
forth his  malady  continued,  with  more  or  less  severity, 
so  as  to  make  it  requisite  to  spare  him  all  unnecessary 
exertion  of  mind,  till  the  23rd  April,  when  he  presided 
at  a  council.  He  remained  under  medical  care  and 
control  until  the  10th  June.'*  For  a  time  his  life  was  in 
danger ;  but  his  mind  was  never  so  completely  alienated 
as  it  had  been  in  1788  and  1801.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session  was 
proceeded  with.  On  the  27th  February,  tlie  king's  ill- 
ness was  adverted  to  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
ministers  were  of  opinion  that  a  formal  communication 
to  the  House  upon  the  subject  was  not  required,  and 
could  secure  no  good  object.     Mr.  Addington  stated 


*  Lord  Malmesbury  gays,  although 
^*  there  was  a  council  held  about 
the  24th  Januaiy  at  the  queen's 
house,  yet  before  the  end  of  that 
month  it  was  no  longer  to  be  con- 
cealed that  the  king  had  a  return  of 
his  old  iUness." — Corr.,  iv.  292. 
But  it  appears  that  the  king's  rea- 
son was  not  affected  until  about  tlio 
12  th  of  February.  Lord  Sidmoidh'a 
Life^  ii.  246;  Lord  Colchester's 
Diarj',  i.  479. 

«  Lord  Sidraouth's  Life,  ii.  249, 


et  seq. ;  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i. 
481—484. 

»  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  260 ; 
Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  48;3. 

*  Evidence  of  Dr.  Heberden, 
1810.  lie  had  otherwise  been  in- 
disposed for  a  month  proviouHly, 
with  symptoms  of  his  old  malatl'y. 
Malmcsbury  Corr.,  iv.  292;  Fox's 
Mem.,  iv.  24,  35,  37 ;  Lord  Col- 
chester's Diary,  i.  617. 

*  Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  203. 
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that  there  was  not,  at  that  time,  any  necessary  suspen- 
sion of  such  royal  functions  as  it  might  be  needful  for 
his  Majesty  to  discharge.^  That  very  day  the  cabinet 
had  examined  the  king's  physicians,  who  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  his  Majesty  was  perfectly  com- 
petent to  understand  the  effect  of  an  instiniment  to  which 
liis  sign-manual  was  required  :  but  tliat  it  would  be  im- 
prudent for  him  to  engage  in  long  argument,  or  fatiguing 
discussion/^  The  deUcate  and  responsible  position  of 
the  ministers,  however,  was  admitted.  The  king  having 
already  been  ill  for  a  fortnight, — how  much  longer 
might  they  exercise  all  the  executive  powers  of  the  state, 
without  caUing  in  aid  the  authority  of  ParUament?  At 
present  they  accepted  the  responsibiUty  of  declaring  that 
the  interference  of  Parliament  was  unnecessary.  On  the 
Ist  March,  similar  assurances  were  given  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury  in  the  House  of  Lords :  the  lord  chancellor 
also  declared  that,  at  that  moment,  there  was  no 
suspension  of  the  royal  functions. 

On  the  2nd  March,  the  matter  was  again  brouglit 
forward  by  Mr.  Grey,  but  elicited  no  further  expla- 
nation.* On  the  5th,  the  lord  chancellor  stated  that 
he  had  had  interviews,  on  that  and  the  previous 
day,  Avitli  the  king,  who  gave  his  consent  to  tlie  Duke 
of  York's  Estate  Bill,  so  far  as  his  own  interest  was 
concerned  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  physicians  were  of 
opinion  "  that  liis  Majesty  was  fully  competent  to  trans- 
act business  with  his  Parhament,  by  commission  and 
message."*  On  the  9th,  Mr.  Grey  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  fifteen  bills  had  just  received  the  royal  assent, 
— a  circumstance  which  he  regarded   with  "uneasi- 

»  Hans.   Deb.,  let  Ser.,  i.  807;  Lortl  Colchoeter^H  I)irtr>-,  i.  483. 
526,    530.      See    also    Stanhope's         '  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  i.  003. 
I  Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  119—120.  *  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  i.  422. 

»  Twifls's  Life  of  Eldon,  i.  421 ; 
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ness  and  apprehension."^  Among  these  bills  were 
the  annual  Mutiny  Acts,  the  passing  of  which,  in  the 
midst  of  war,  could  not  have  been  safely  postponed.  On 
this  day  also,  the  lord  chancellor  assured  the  House  of 
Lords,  **that  not  satisfied  with  the  reports  and  assurances 
of  the  medical  attendants,  he  had  thought  it  right  to 
obtain  a  personal  interview  with  the  sovereign,  and  that 
at  that  interview  due  discussion  had  taken  place  as  to 
the  bills  offered  for  the  royal  assent,  which  had  there- 
upon been  fiiUy  expressed."  In  reference  to  this 
interview.  Lord  Eldon  states  in  his  anecdote  book,  that 
the  king  had  noticed  that  he  was  stated  in  the  com- 
mission to  have  fully  considered  the  bills  to  which  his 
assent  was  to  be  signified ;  and  that  to  be  correct,he  ought 
to  have  the  bills  to  peruse  and  consider.  His  Majesty 
added,  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  had 
always  had  the  bills  themselves,  until  Lord  Thurlow 
ceased  to  bring  them,  saying :  *'  it  was  nonsense  his 
giving  himself  the  trouble  to  read  them."  If  there  was 
somewhat  of  the  perverse  acuteness  of  insanity  in 
these  remarks,  there  was  yet  sufficient  self-possession 
in  the  royal  mind,  to  satisfy  Lord  Eldon  that  he  was 
justified  in  taking  the  sign-manual.^  On  the  2 3rd  March, 
seventeen  other  bills  received  the  royal  assent ;  and  on 
the  26th  March,  a  message  from  the  king,  signed  by  him- 
self, was  brought  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Addington :  but  no  observation  was  made  concerning  his 
Majesty's  health.  There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  his  Majesty, 
though  for  some  months  afterwards  strange  and  dis- 
ordered in  his  family  circle,  was  not  incapacitated  from 
attending  to  necessary  business  with  his  ministers.^    The 

>  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  i.  823.  Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  317, 326, 327, 

«  IlaiiB.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  i.  162;  344;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  248, 

Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  i.  419.  et  9eq. 
»  TwisB's  Life  of  Eldon,  i.  422 ; 
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Change  of 
ministry 
before  the 
king's  re- 
coTcry. 


opposition,  however,  and  particularly  the  Carlton  Ilou^e 
party,  were  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the  king's 
illness,  and  were  confidently  expecting  a  regency.^ 

Before  his  Majesty  had  been  restored  to  his  accus- 
tomed health,  the  fall  of  his  favourite  minister,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  was  unpending  ;  and  the  king  was  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  the  chancellor  and  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the 
formation  of  another  administration.^  To  confer  with 
his  Majesty  upon  questions  so  formal  as  his  assent  to  the 
Mutiny  BiUs,  had  beena  matter  of  dehcacy :  but  to  discuss 
with  him  so  important  a  measure  as  the  reconstruction  of 
a  ministry,  in  a  time  of  war  and  public  danger,  was  indeed 
embarrassing.  Mr.  Pitt's  correspondence  discloses  his 
misgivings  as  to  the  state  of  the  king's  mind.®  But  on 
the  7th  May,  he  was  with  liim  for  three  hours,  and 
was  amazed  at  the  cool  and  collected  manner  in  which 
his  Majesty  had  carried  on  the  conversation.'*  It  was 
probably  from  this  interview  that  Lord  Eldon  relates 
Mr.  Pitt  to  have  come  out  "  not  only  satisfied,  but  much 
surprised  with  the  king's  ability.  He  said  he  had  never 
so  baffled  him  in  any  convei-sation  he  had  had  with 
him  in  his  life."  ^     Yet,  on  the  9th  May,  after  another 


*  Mr.  Pitt,  on  being  told  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  asserted  that 
the  king's  illness  must  Inst  for  several 
months,  said :  "  Thy  wish  was  fa- 
ther, IIarr>',  to  that  thought.'* — 
Malmesbury  Corr,,  iv.  298,  313, 
316. 

*  Lord  Colchester's  Diarv,  i.  502 
—606;  Twiss's  Life  of  LorJ  Eldon, 
i.  442 ;  Rose's  Corr.,  ii.  113.  The 
chancellor's  conduct,  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  negotiating  for  Mr.  Pitt's  re- 
turn to  office,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Addiugton  and  his  colleagues, 
has  exposed  him  to  the  severest 
animadversions. — Lord  BrovghanCs 
Sketches  of  Statesmefi :  V^'orks,  iv. 
06,  n. ;  Lafe  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ii. 
277  J  Ix)rd  Campbell's  Lives,  vii. 


166;  Law  Review,  Nos.  ii.  andxi. ; 
liord  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  52V); 
He  was  sensible  of  the  awkward- 
ness of  his  mission :  nor  do  there  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  in- 
ferring the  consent  of  Mr.  Adding- 
ton.  But  see  Coiu*t  and  Cabinets 
of  Geo.  IIL,  iii.  348;  Edin.  Rev., 
Jan.  1858,  p.  157 ;  I^rd  Stanhope's 
Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  151—156;  and 
App. 

3  I^ettors  to  Lord  Eldon,  April 
22,  May  8 ;  Lord  Campbell's  I^ives, 
^-ii.  16»,  173. 

*  ^lalmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  306. 
See  also  Lord  Colchester's  Diary, 
May  2nd  and  8th,  1804,|[i.  502,  507. 

*  Twiss's  Life,  i.  440. 
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interview,  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  the  chancellor  :  "  I  do 
not  think  there  was  anything  positively  wrong:  but 
there  was  a  hurry  of  spirits  and  an  excessive  love  of 
talking."  .  .  .  .  "  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  what  I 
have  observed  that  would,  in  the  smallest  degree,  justify 
postponing  any  other  steps  that  are  in  progress  towards 
arrangement."  Nor  did  these  continued  misgivings 
prevent  the  ministerial  arrangements  from  being  com- 
pleted, some  time  before  the  king  was  entirely  reUeved 
from  the  care  of  his  medical  attendants. 

The  conduct  of  the  government,  and  especially  of  the  imputa- 
lord  chancellor,  in  allowing  the  royal  functions  to  be  thTcon^ 
exercised  during  this  period,  were  several  years  after-  ^^^„. 
wards  severely  impugned.  In  1811,  Lord  Grey  had  not 
forgotten  the  suspicions  he  had  expressed  in  1804 ; 
and  in  examining  the  king's  physicians,  he  ehcited, 
especially  from  Dr.  Heberden,  several  circumstances, 
previously  unknown,  relative  to  the  king's  former  ill- 
nesses. On  the  28th  January,  fortified  by  this  evidence, 
he  arraigned  the  lord  chancellor  of  conduct  "Uttle 
short  of  high  treason," — of  "  treason  against  the  consti- 
tution and  the  country."  He  particularly  relied  upon 
the  fact,  that  on  the  9th  March,  1804,  the  chancellor  had 
aflSxed  the  great  seal  to  a  commission  for  giving  the 
royal  assent  to  fifteen  bills  ;  and  accused  the  ministers  of 
that  day  of"  having  culpably  made  use  of  the  king's  name 
without  the  king's  sanction,  and  criminally  exercised  the 
royal  functions,  when  the  sovereign  was  under  a  moral 
incapacity  to  authorise  such  a  proceeding."  ^  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  Lord  Eldon,  the  ministers  whose  conduct 
was  mainly  impugned,  defended  themselves  from  these 
imputations,  and  expressed  their  astonishment  at  Dr. 
Heberden's  evidence,  which,  they  said,  was  at  variance 

>  HanB.  Debates,  Ist  Ser.,  xviii.  1054 
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with  tlie  opinions  of  all  the  physicians, — ^including  Dr. 
Heberden  himself, — expressed  in  1804,  wliile  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  king.  They  stated  that  his  new  ver- 
sion of  his  Majesty's  former  illness  had  surprised  tlie 
queen,  not  less  than  the  ministers.  And  it  is  quite  clear, 
from  other  evidence,  that  Dr.  Heberden's  account  of  the 
duration  and  continuous  character  of  the  king's  malady, 
was  inaccurate.^  Lord  Eldon,  oddly  enough,  affinned, 
that  on  the  9th  of  March,  the  king  understood  the  duty 
which  the  chancellor  had  to  perform,  better  than  he  did 
himself.  This  he  beUeved  he  could  pix)ve.  A  motion 
was  made  by  Lord  King,  for  omitting  Lord  Eldon's  name 
from  the  Queen's  Council  of  Eegency  ;  and  its  rejection 
was  the  cause  of  a  protest,  signed  by  nine  peers, — in- 
cluding Lords  Grey,  Holland,  Lauderdale,  and  Erskine, 
— in  which  tJiey  affirmed  his  unfitness  for  that  office,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  improperly  used  the  king's  name 
and  authority,  during  his  incapacity  in  1804.^  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Whitbread  made  a  similar 
charge  against  his  lordship ;  and  tlie  lord  chancellor 
complained, —  not  without  reason, —  that  he  had  been 
hardly  dealt  with  by  his  enemies,  and  feebly  defended 
by  his  friends.^ 
Necessity  In  1804,  the  propriety  of  passing  a  regency  bill,  to 
wm^ct  provide  for  any  future  illness  of  tlie  king,  was  once  more 
canvassed,  the  subjcct  of  grave  consideration  among  the  statesmen 
of  the  period  * ;  but, — as  in  1789,  so  now  again, — 
no  sooner  did  the  king  recover,  than  all  further  care 
appears  to  have  been  cast  aside.  Six  years  later 
this  want  of  foresight  again  led  to  serious  embarrass- 
ment. 

»  iSfc^fl,  p.  170.  JjOTd    Sidmouth'8    Life,    in.     37; 

•  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xviii.  1031  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  151—161. 
-1087.  *  Malmesbury  Corr.,  iv.  315. 

'  IlanB.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xix.  87  j 
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The  king's  last  mental  disorder  commenced  in  the  ] 
autumn  of  1810.  His  kingly  career  was  to  close  for  ] 
ever.  Bereft  of  reason  and  nearly  blind,  the  poor  old 
king, —  who  had  ruled  for  fifty  years  with  so  high  a 
hand,  and  so  strong  a  will, — ^was  now  tended  by  physi- 
cians, and  controlled  by  keepers.  His  constitutional  infir- 
mity, a^ravated  by  political  anxieties  and  domestic  dis- 
tresses, had  overcome  him  ;  and  he  was  too  far  advanced 
in  years,  to  rally  again.  It  was  a  mournftil  spectacle. 
like  King  Lear,  he  was 

"  A  poor  old  man, 
^' As  fuU  of  grief  as  age :  wretched  in  both." 

But  as  phjrsicians  will  dispute  at  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  patient, — so  the  hopes  and  fears  of  rival  parties, 
and  the  rude  collisions  of  pohtical  strife,  were  aroused 
into  activity  by  the  sufierings  of  the  king.  The  conten- 
tions of  1788  were  revived,  though  the  leaders  of  that 
age  had  passed  away. 

Parliament  stood  prorogued  to  the  1st  November,  ^ 
and  a  proclamation  had  appeared  in  the  "Gazette,"  i 
declaring  the  king's  pleasure  that  it  should  be  further 
prorogued  by  commission  to  the  29th.  But  before  this 
commission  could  be  signed,  his  Majesty  became  so  ill 
that  the  lord  chancellor,  unable  to  obtain  his  signa- 
ture, did  not  feel  justified  in  aflBxing  the  great  seal ; 
and  in  this  view  of  his  duty,  statesmen  of  all  parties 
conciu-red.^  Following  the  precedent  of  1788,  both 
Houses  met  on  the  1st  November ;  and  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
assembled^,  adjourned  until  the  15th, — fourteen  days 

'  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  ii.  280.  to  prorogue  Parliament  from  the 

Lord  Campbell,  however,  says,  *^  It  1st  to  the  29th  November,  and  to 

would  have  been  but  a  snoall  liberty  prepare  a  commission  for  this  pur- 

to  have  passed  this  conmiission,  for  pose/' —  Lives  of  the   ChanceUore, 

there  had  been  an  order  made  at  a  viL  242. 

council,  at  which  the  king  presided,  '  In  the  Commons,  the  Speaker 
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Nov.  29. 


Dec.  13. 


Precedent 
of  1788 
followed. 


Disciui- 
sions  upon 
that  pre- 
cedents 


being  the  shortest  period  within  which  Parhament 
may,  by  law,  be  summoned  for  despatch  of  business. 
Circular  letters  were  directed  to  be  sent,  summoning 
the  members  of  both  Houses  to  attend  on  that  day. 
Strong  hopes  had  been  entertained  by  the  physicians, 
of  his  Majesty's  speedy  recovery ;  and  in  the  interval 
they  were  confirmed.  Botli  Houses,  therefore,  on 
these  representations  being  made,  again  adjourned 
for  a  fortnight.  Before  their  next  meeting,  tlie  king's 
physicians  were  examined  by  the  privy  council ;  and 
as  they  were  still  confident  of  his  Majesty's  recovery, 
a  ftxrther  adjournment  for  a  fortniglit  was  agreed 
upon, —  though  not  without  objections  to  so  long  an 
interruption  of  business,  and  a  division  in  both  Houses. 

No  longer  delay  could  now  be  suggested ;  and  at  tlie 
next  meeting,  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members  was 
appointed  in  both  Houses,  for  the  examination  of  tlie 
king's  physicians.  They  still  entertained  hopes  of  his 
Majesty's  ultimate  recovery,  in  spite  of  his  age  and 
bhndness ;  but  could  not  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  duration  of  his  illness. 

Continuing  to  follow  generally  the  precedent  of 
1788,  ministers  proposed,  on  the  20th  December,  in  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  three  resolu- 
tions,— affinning  the  king's  incapacity, — the  right  and 
duty  of  the  two  Houses  to  pro\nde  for  this  exigency, — 
and  the  necessity  of  determining  by  what  means  the 
royal  assent  should  be  signified  to  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Again  the  question  of  proceeding  by  bill,  or  by 
address  was  argued.     The  proceedings  of  1788  were 


first  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  and 
explained  the  circumstances  under 
wnich  the  House  had  met,  before 
he  took  the  chair. —  Hansard b  De- 
bate$,  1st.  Ser.,  xnii.  3.     On  taking 


the  chair,  he  acquainted  the  House 
that  he  had  issued  a  new  writ 
during  the  recess.  See  also  Ix)rd 
Colcliester's  Diaiy,  ii.  282,  et  seq. 
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exposed  to  a  searching  criticism ;  and  all  the  precedents 
of  constitutional  history,  presenting  any  analogy  to  the 
present  circumstances,  learnedly  investigated.  The  ex- 
pedients which  had  dehghted  Lord  Eldon  in  his  early 
career,  found  httle  favour  with  the  more  philosophic 
lawyers  of  a  later  school.  Sir  S.  Komilly  regarded  them 
"  in  no  other  light  but  as  a  fraudulent  trick,"  and  asked 
what  would  be  said  of  "  a  set  of  men  joining  together, 
and  making  a  contract  for  another  in  a  state  of  insanity, 
and  employing  a  person  as  his  soUcitor,  to  affix  his  seal 
or  his  signature  to  such  a  deed  ?  " 

Considering  the  recency  and  complete  apphcation  of 
the  precedent  of  1788,  it  is  not  surprising  that  both 
ministers  and  Parliament  should  have  agreed  to  follow 
it,  instead  of  adopting  a  more  simple  course :  but  to  most 
minds  of  the  present  age,  the  arguments  of  those 
who  .contended  for  an  address,  and  against  the  "phan- 
tom," will  appear  the  more  conclusive.  The  royal 
authority  was  wanting,  and  could  be  supplied  by  Par- 
liament alone.  So  far  all  were  agreed :  but  those  who 
argued  for  proceeding  by  jneans  of  a  bill,  accepted  a 
notoriously  fictitious  use  of  the  king's  name,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  his  real  authority ;  while  those  who  supported 
a  direct  address,  desired  that  Parhament, — openly 
recognising  the  king's  inabiUty  to  exercise  his  royal 
authority, — should  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  pro- 
ceed to  act  without  it.  Of  all  the  speeches  against 
proceeding  by  way  of  bill,  the  most  learned,  able,  and 
argumentative,  was  that  of  Mr.  Francis  Homer.*  Com- 
paring the  proceedings  of  1788,  with  those  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  he  said:  "It  is  impossible  not  to 
contrast  the  virtuous  forbearance  of  all  parties  at  the 
Eevolution,  in  concurring  to  provide  for  the  pubUc 

^  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  zviii.  299. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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interests,  with  the  struggle  that  was  made  for  power  in 
the  other  instance ;  and,  above  all,  to  contrast  the  studied 
delays  by  which  power  was  then  so  factiously  retained, 
with  the  despatch  with  which  our  ancestors  finished,  in 
one  short  month,  their  task  of  estabhshing  at  once  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  reducing  its  prerogatives  within 
limitations  by  law,  and  founding  the  whole  structure  of 
our  civil  and  religious  liberties."* 
Political  But  independently  of  precedents  and  legal  fonns,  the 
1^^^  ministers  expecting,  like  their  predecessors  in  1788,  to 
be  dismissed  by  the  regent,  were  not  disposed  to  simplify 
the  preliminary  proceedings,  and  accelerate  their  own 
fall ;  whUe  the  opposition,  impatient  for  oflBice,  objected 
to  elaborate  prehminaries, — as  much,  perhaps,  for  the 
delays  which  they  occasioned,  as  for  their  hollow 
subtlety  and  uselessness. 
Re«)iu-  The  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  communicated  to 

^^  ^  the  Lords,  at  a  conference.  Tliere  an  amendment  was 
Dec.  22.  moved  by  Lord  Holland,  to  the  third  resolution,  by 
which  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  proposed 
to  be  substituted  for  the  proceeding  by  bill,  inviting  the 
prince  to  take  upon  himself  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
and  authorities  of  the  crown,  but  to  abstain  from  tlie 
exercise  of  such  powers  as  the  immediate  exigencies  of 
the  state  shall  not  call  into  action,  until  Parhament  had 
passed  a  bill  for  the  future  care  of  his  Majesty's  person, 
and  securing  the  resumption  of  his  authority.^  The 
Dukes  of  York  and  Sussex  spoke  in  favour  of  this 
amendment,  and  all  the  seven  dukes  of  the  blood 
royal  voted  for  it^:  but  the  resolution  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-six.     The  royal  dukes  also  signed 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xviii.  306.         '  York,  Clarence,   Kent,   Cum- 
'  Ibid.f  418.    Life  and  Opinions     berland,   Sussex,  Cambridge,    and 
of  Earl  Grey,  256  —  266.  Gloucester. 
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protests  against  the  rejection  of  the  amendment,  and 
against  the  third  resolution.^  The  chancellor  differed 
widely  from  the  royal  dukes,  declaring  that  an  ad- 
dress fix)m  the  two  Houses  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
praying  him  to  exercise  the  royal  prerogatives  during 
the  king's  life,  would  be  treasonable.^ 

The  next  step  was  to  propose,  in  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  be  empowered,  as  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  shall  be  provided :  that  for  a  limited  time  the  regent 
should  not  be  able  to  grant  any  peerage,  except  for 
some  singular  naval  or  military  achievement^:  nor 
grant  any  office  in  reversion :  nor  any  office  otherwise 
than  during  pleasure,  except  such  offices  as  are  required 
by  law  to  be  granted  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour  : 
that  his  Majesty's  private  property,  not  already  vested 
in  trustees,  should  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit 
of  his  Majesty:  that  the  care  of  the  king's  person  should 
be  committed  to  the  queen,  who,  for  a  limited  time, 
should  have  power  to  appoint  and  remove  members 
of  the  royal  household;  and  that  her  Majesty  should 
have  a  council,  with  power  to  examine  the  king's 
physicians,  upon  oath,  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
explained,  at  the  same  time,  that  twelve  months  would 
be  the  period  to  which  the  proposed  limitations  upon 
the  regent's  authority  would  extend. 

Four  of  these  resolutions  were  agreed  to  in  the 
Commons  by  small  majorities,  and  not  without  strong 
arguments  against  any  restrictions  upon  the  authority 
of  the  regent.     The  fifth  was  amended  on  a  motion  of 

^  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xviii»  471.        *  This    exception    was    subae- 
3  IbiiLf  468,  713.  quently  omitted. 

N  a 
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Earl  Gower,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  queen 
merely  "  such  direction  of  the  household  as  may  be 
suitable  for  the  care  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  dignity." 

The  resolutions  were  communicated  to  the  Lords  at 
a  conference.  There,  on  the  motion  of  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  the  first  resolution  was  amended  by  the 
omission  of  the  last  words,  viz.,  "  subject  to  such  hmita- 
tions  and  restrictions  as  shall  be  provided  "  ^ — thus  ap- 
pointing the  regent  generally,  without  restrictions  upon 
his  authority.  But  as  the  two  next  resolutions,  impos- 
ing limitations  upon  the  grant  of  peerages,  places  and 
pensions,  were  immediately  afterwards  agi'eed  to,  the 
words  were  restored  to  the  first  resolution.  And  thus 
the  restrictions  proposed  by  the  Commons  were  ulti- 
mately agreed  to  without  alteration. 
-RmoIu'  The  next  step,  as  in  1789,  was  to  lay  these  resolutions 

brfOTe  Ui6   before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  beg  him  to  accept  the 
prince.       trust,  subjcct  to  the  proposed  restrictions  ;  and  in  reply, 
he  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  regency.^    The  queen 
was  also  attended  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  royal 
household. 
Commia-        Again,  it  was  resolved  by  both  Houses  that  a  com- 
o^nSg      mission  should  issue  under  the  great  seal  for  opening 
menu'       ParUauient ;  but  warned  by  the  precedent  of  1788, 
ministers    had    taken    the    precaution   of    consulting 
the  royal  dukes,   and   by  their   desire  omitted  their 
names  from  the  commission.     On  the  15  th  January, 
Parhament  was  opened  by  virtue  of  this  commission  ; 
and  the  Eegency  Bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Cliancellor 
The  Re-     of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  same  day.     The  bill,  though 
^U^^^  still  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  was  rapidly  passed 
through   both   Houses,  with   some  few   amendments. 

*  By  a  majority  of  3.  •  See  supra,  p.  103. 
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Besolutions  were  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  authorising 
the  issue  of  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  for 
giving  the  royal  assent  by  commission  ;  and  on  the  5th 
February,  the  bill  received  the  royd  assent  by  virtue 
of  that  commission. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  both  this  commission  Form  of 
and  that  for  opening  Parhament,  deviated  materially  ^^^" 
from  the  usual  form  of  such  commissions,  and  instead 
of  being  issued  by  the  advice  of  tlie  privy  council,  it 
was  expressed  thus  :  "  by  the  king  himself,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled." 

During  these  proceedings,  an  unexpected  difficulty  iMueof 
had  arisen.  Certain  sums  of  money  had  already  been  ^onej, 
granted,  and  appropriated  by  Parhament,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  army  and  navy:  but  in  consequence  of 
the  king's  incapacity,  the  usual  warrants  under  the 
privy  seal,  could  not  be  prepared,  directing  issues 
to  be  made  from  the  Exchequer,  for  such  services. 
The  Lord  Keeper  of  the  privy  seal  was  willing  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibiUty  of  affixing  the  seal  to 
such  a  warrant  S  although  by  the  terms  of  his  oath  he 
was  restrained  from  using  it  "  without  the  king's  special 
command:"^  but  the  deputy  clerks  of  the  privy  seal 
held  themselves  precluded  by  their  oaths  of  office,  from 
preparing  letters  to  pass  the  privy  seal,  until  a  warrant 
had  been  signed  by  the  king  himself,  for  that  purpose. 
The  necessities  of  the  pubhc  service  were  urgent ;  and 
the  Treasury,  unable  to  obtain  the  money  according 
to  the  usual  official  routine,  prepared  two  warrants 
addressed  to  the  auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  directing 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  PercoTal,  4th         '  Soeech  of  Earl  Spencer,  5th 

Jan.,  and   of  Lord  Westmorland,  Jan.,  1811. — Hans.  Deb.^  Ist  Ser., 

6th  Jan..   1811.— -Hinw.  Deb,,   Ist  xviii.  797. 
Ser.,  xviii.  769,  798. 
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him  to  draw  one  order  on  the  Bank  of  England  for 

500,000/.,  on  account  of  the  army,  and  another  to  the 

Difficulties  same  amoimt,  for  the  navy.   The  auditor,  Lord  Grenville, 

LoidGiin-  doubting  the  authority  of  these  warrants,  desired  that 

^*^         the  law  officers  of  the  crown  should  be  consulted.     It 

was  their  opinion  that  the  Treasiuy  warrants  were  not 

a  sufficient  authority  for  the  auditor,  who  accordingly 

refused  to  issue  the  money  ;  and  although  the  Treasuiy 

expressly  assumed  tlie  entu-e  responsibility  of  the  issue, 

he  persisted  in  liis  refusal. 

Kerohition       It  was  now  ncccssary  to  resort  to  Parliament  to  sup- 

HoM«      P^y  ^^^  defect  of  authority  which  had  been  discovered ; 

^^"«    and  on  the  4th  January  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

the  iflsne  ... 

of  money,  moved  a  Tcsolution  in  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
by  which  the  auditor  and  officers  of  the  Exchequer 
were  "  authorised  and  commanded  "  to  pay  obedience  to 
Treasury  warrants  for  the  issue  of  such  sums  as  had 
been  appropriated  for  the  services  of  the  army  and  navy, 
as  well  as  money  issuable  under  a  vote  of  credit  for 
8,000,000/.  To  this  resolution  it  was  objected,  that  it 
involved  a  further  assumption  of  the  executive  powers 
of  the  crown,  and  was  only  rendered  necessary  by  tlie 
unreasonable  delays  which  ministers  had  interposed,  in 
providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  :  but 
the  immediate  necessity  of  the  occasion  could  not  be  de- 
nied ;  and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses. 
A  protest,  however,  was  entered  in  the  Lords'  Journal 
signed  by  twenty-one  peers,  including  six  royal  dukes, 
which  affirmed  that  the  principle  of  the  resolution  would 
justify  the  assumption  of  all  the  executive  powers  of  the 
crown,  during  any  suspension  of  the  personal  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority ;  and  that  this  unconstitutional 
measure  might  have  been  avoided  without  injury  to 
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the  public  service,  by  an   address  to   the  Prince  of 
Wales.^ 

Happily  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  circumstances  The  Royal 
similar  to  those  of  1788  and  1811  :  but  Parhament  ^ffim^' 
has  since  had  occasion  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  ^^^^• 
the  royal  authority,  under  other  contingencies.   From  an 
early  period  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  his  Majesty's 
health  had  excited  apprehensions.^    In  1826  his  hfe  was 
said  not  to  be  worth  a  month's  purchase^ ;  but  it  was  not 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  thathe  suffered  from 
any  incapacity  to  exercise  his  royal  functions.    In  1830, 
during  the  last  illness  of  the  king,  his  Majesty  found  it 
inconvenient  and  painful  to  subscribe  with  his  own  hand, 
the  public  instruments  which  required  the  sign  manual ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  May,  a  message  was 
sent  to  both  Houses,  desiring  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  temporary  discharge  of  this  duty.'*    The 
message  was  acknowledged  by  suitable  addresses ;  and 
a  bill  was  passed  rapidly  through  both  Houses,  enabling 
his  Majesty  to  empower  by  warrant  or  commission, 
imder  his  sign  manual,  one  or  more  persons  to  affix, 
in  his  presence,  and  by  his  command,  signified  by 
word  of  mouth,  the  royal  signature  by  means  of  a 
stamp.     In  order  to  prevent   the  possibility  of  any 
abuse  of  this  power,  it  was  provided  that  the  stamp 
should  not  be  affixed  to  any  instrument,  unless  a  me- 
morandimi  describing  its   object  had  been  indorsed 


*  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xviii.  801. 
Twifls'a  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  140. 

»  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  300; 
Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  IV.,  i. 
313,  336,  447;  /Wrf.,  ii.  67,  217. 
Sir  William  Knighton's  Mem.,  88, 
&c.  So  far  back  as  1812  the 
Prince  had  been  afraid  of  J)araly8i8, 
Lord  Colchester  8  Diary y  iu  354.  In 
Sept.  1816,  he  was  dangerously  ill 


at  Hampton  Court,  his  death  being 
hourly  expected.  Ibid.,  ii.  581 ; 
Ibid.,  iii.  112, 115,  116,  272,  298. 

'  Mr.  Plumer  Ward  to  JJuke  of 
Buckingham,  April  21, 1826.  Court 
and  Cabinets  of  George  IV.,  ii.  297 ; 
Ibid.,  300,  301.  Lord  Colchester's 
Diary,  iii.  420. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xxiv.  986, 
1001. 
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upon  it,  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  President 
of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  or  any  three 
of  them.  The  seal  was  directed  to  be  kept  in  the 
custody  of  one  of  these  officers,  and  when  used,  was 
required  to  be  attested  by  one  or  more  of  tliem. 

Preoedente       The  course  thus  adopted  was  not  without  precedent. 

fclind©!^  Henry  VTEI.  had  issued  a  patent,  authorising  the  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  other 
persons  to  apply  a  stamp,  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
royal  signature,  to  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money 
out  of  the  royal  treasury ;  and  had  also  issued  several 
proclamations  and  other  instruments,  on  which  his 
sign  manual  had  been  impressed  by  means  of  a  stamp. 
His  signature  to  the  commission  for  signifying  the  royal 
assent  to  the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  had  been  given  by  means  of  a  stamp,  affixed, 
— not  by  his  own  hand,  but  by  that  of  a  clerk, — 
and  was  on  that  account  declared  by  Parliament  to  be 
invalid.  Edward  VL  had  issued  two  proclamations,  to 
which  his  signature  was  affixed  by  means  of  a  stamp. 
Queen  Mary  had  issued  a  proclamation,  in  the  same 
form,  calling  for  aid  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt.  The  same  queen  had  issued  a  patent, 
in  1558,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  labour 
which  she  sustained  in  the  government  and  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  she  was  imable  without  much  danger 
and  inconvenience,  to  sign  commissions,  warrants,  and 
other  instruments  with  her  own  hand;  empowering 
certain  persons  to  affix  a  seal  in  her  presence ;  and 
declaring  that  all  instruments  so  sealed  should  be  as 
valid  and  effisctual  in  law,  as  if  signed  with  the  hand  of 
the  queen.  It  appears  also  that  King  William  lU.,  being 
on  the  point  of  deatli,  and  no  longer  able  to  sign  his  own 
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name,  aflSxed  a  stamp  to  a  commission,  in  presence 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the  Parliament,  by 
which  the  royal  assent  was  signified  to  the  Bill  of 
Abjuration,  and  the  Malt  Duty  Bill. 

But  notwithstanding  these  precedents, — ^which  proved 
that  in  former  times  the  kings  of  England  had  been 
accustomed,  by  their  own  authority,  to  delegate  to  others 
the  right  of  affixing  their  sign  manual, — it  was  now 
laid  dovni  by  ministers,  and  by  all  legal  authorities,  that 
such  a  right  could  not  lawfully  be  conferred,  except  by 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  This  sanction  was  readily 
given  in  this  particular  case ;  but  not  without  warnings 
diat  as  his  Majesty's  present  indisposition  was  merely 
physical,  the  proceedings  then  adopted  should  not  here- 
after be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  if  the  mind  of  any  future 
king  should  become  afiected.  In  such  an  event,  the  power 
of  affixing  the  royal  sign  manual  to  instruments,  would 
invest  the  ministers  of  the  day  with  all  the  authority  of 
the  crown.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  during  the 
late  reign,  such  a  power  might  have  been  hable  to  abuse ; 
and  it  would  not  again  be  conferred  upon  ministers,  if 
there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  sovereign.^ 

When  William  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  was  Questionof 
nearly  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  heiress  presumptive  on  tSe  ac- 
was  a  princess  of  eleven.     It  was,  therefore,  necessary  ^1^^*^ 
to  provide  for  a  regency  ;  but  ministers  were  of  opinion  ^^• 
that  they  might  safely  defer  this  measure,  until  after 
the  assembUng  of  a  new  Parliament.     Even  this  brief 
delay  was  represented  as  hazardous.     It  was  said  that 
if  the  king  should  die  suddenly,  the  crown  would  devolve 

»  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  c.  664 ;  Burnet's  Own  Time,  iv.  569; 

23;   Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  zxiv.  Hume's  Ilist.^  ii.  328;    Smollett's 

986,    1062,    1132,     1148,    1193;  Hist.,  i.  441. 
Hymer's  Foedera,  z.  261 ;  Cotton, 
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upon  m  infimt  priDcesv — siib^ccc  perhaps^  to  the  daims 
of  a  piDsthtimotis  child  oi  his  Majestr.  This  risk,  how- 
ever, the  minister?  were  prepared  to  encounter.  The 
law  did  not  reci>jiLi<e  the  incapacitr  of  an  mfimt  king  ; 
and,  in  the  event  o(  a  sadden  demise  of  the  crown 
before  a  regent  had  been  appointed,  the  in&nt  sovereign 
would  be  able  to  give  her  asent  to  an  act  of  Parliament, 
appointing  a  goardian  for  hersell  and  a  regent  for  the 
kingdom.  Henry  IIL,  fiichard  IL,  and  H«iiy  YL,  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  without  any  previous  parlia- 
mentary provision  for  a  regency;  and  after  their 
accession,  ParUament  appointed  persons  to  govern  the 
kingdom  during  their  minority. 

The  lord  chancellor  said :  ^  On  the  accession  of  an 
in&nt  to  the  throne,  the  same  course  would  be  adopted 
as  if  the  sovereign  were  of  mature  years :  a  declaration, 
similar  to  that  which  many  of  their  lordships  had  wit- 
nessed a  few  days  ago,  would  be  made.  The  infant 
would  have  the  power  of  continuing  or  changing  his 
ministers,  and  the  same  responsibility  would  exist  as  at 
present."  ^  And  this  doctrine  of  the  law  was  thus  ex- 
plained by  Lord  Eldon :  "  If  an  infant  sovereign  were  to 
be  on  the  throne,  whose  head  could  not  be  seen  over 
the  integument  which  covered  the  head  of  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack,  he  would,  by  what 
the  Scotch  called  a  fiction  of  law,  and  by  what  the 
English  called  presumption,  in  favour  of  a  royal  infant, 
be  supposed  to  have  as  much  sense,  knowledge,  and 
experience,  as  if  he  had  reached  the  years  of  three- 
score and  ten."* 

This  abstract  presumption  of  the  law  was  not  denied : 
but  it  was  argued  that  to  rely  upon  it  in  practice, 
would   bring  into   contempt  the  prerogatives  of  the 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Scr.,  xxv.  738.  «  Ibid,  742. 
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crown,  and  might  be  fraught  with  dangers  to  the 
state.  An  infant  sovereign  might  indeed  appoint  her 
own  guardian,  and  a  regent  of  the  kingdom :  but  she 
would  scarcely  be  more  competent  to  exercise  the  dis- 
criminating judgment  of  a  sovereign,  than  was  George 
nL  when  the  royal  assent  was  given,  in  his  name,  to 
the  E^ency  Bill,  by  a  phantom  commission.  That 
necessary  act  had  struck  a  blow  at  royalty :  it  had 
shown  how  Parliament  could  make  laws  without  a 
king :  it  had  exhibited  the  crown  as  a  name,  a  form, 
a  mere  fiction  of  authority ;  and  to  allow  a  princess  of 
eleven  to  assent  to  another  act  of  regency,  would  be 
a  dangerous  repetition  of  that  precedent.  But  there 
were  other  dangers  which  ought  to  be  averted.  It  was 
easy,  before  the  demise  of  the  crown,  to  nominate  a 
regent  who  might  never  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
his  power;  but  to  appoint  a  regent, — possibly  from 
among  many  claimants, — who  would  at  once  assume 
all  the  authority  of  the  crown,  might  be  difficult  and 
embarrassing.  Still  greater  would  be  the  embarrass- 
ment, if  the  right  of  succession  should  be  rendered 
doubtful,  by  the  prospective  claims  of  an  unborn  child. 
An  attempt  was  made,  in  the  Commons,  to  represent  to 
the  king  the  importance  of  making  immediate  provision 
for  a  regency:  but  ministers  successfully  resisted  it; 
and  the  question  was  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  new  ParHament.^ 

Happily,  these  dreaded  evils  were  not  encoimtered  ;  The  Re- 
and  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  a  weU-con-  f gscJif^' 
sidered  Eegency  Bill  was  introduced.     By  this  bill  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  was  appointed  sole  regent,  until  her 
Majesty  should  attain  the  age  of  eighteen.     Departing 
from  former  precedents,  it  was  not  proposed  tliat  the 

1  Hans.  Deb.;  2nd  Ser.,  xxv.  771—828. 
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regent  should  be  controlled  by  a  council.  It  was  said 
tliat  a  regent,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, needed  the  free  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  even  more  than  a  king  himself  Cases  might, 
indeed,  arise  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  control 
the  ambition  and  influence  of  a  regent,  by  such  a  coun- 
cil :  but  here  the  regent  could  never  succeed  to  the 
throne  :  her  interests  were  identified  with  those  of  the 
future  sovereign,  to  whom  she  was  united  by  the 
tenderest  ties ;  and  she  could  have  no  object  but  to 
uphold,  in  good  faith,  the  authority  of  the  infant  queen. 
Her  Eoyal  Highness  would,  therefore,  be  left  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  the  country,  by  means  of 
the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  to  act  upon 
their  advice  alone. 

Another  question  of  great  constitutional  dehcacy  was 
also  wisely  dealt  with.  No  precedent  was  to  be  found, 
since  the  Norman  conquest,  of  any  provision  having 
been  made  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
between  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  the  birth  of  a 
posthumous  child.  The  law  upon  this  important 
question  was  not  settled  :  but  reasoning  from  the  ana- 
logy of  the  law  of  real  property,  as  well  as  according 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  it  was  clear  that  an 
unborn  child  could  not  be  seised  of  the  crown.  There 
could  be  no  abeyance  or  vacancy  of  the  crown.  The 
king  never  dies.  The  crown  must,  therefore,  devolve 
at  once  upon  the  heir  presumptive  ;  and  be  resigned,  if 
a  cliild  should  be  born,  entitled  to  inherit  it.  If 
Parliament  interposed,  and  appointed  a  regent  to 
administer  the  government  until  the  birth  of  a  post- 
humous child,  such  a  regent  would  not  be  governing 
in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  but  would 
be  a  parliamentary  sovereign,  created  for  the  occasion. 
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under  the  title  of  r^ent  And,  in  the  meantime,  if  no 
child  should  be  bom,  the  heir  presiunptive  would  have 
been  unlawfully  deprived  of  her  right  to  the  throne. 
Upon  these  soimd  principles  the  regency  was  now  to  be 
established.  If  the  king  should  die  during  the  minority 
of  the  Princess  Victoria,  she  was  to  be  proclaimed 
queen,  subject  to  the  rights  of  any  issue  of  his  Majesty, 
which  might  afterwards  be  bom  of  his  consort.  The 
Duchess  of  Kent  would  at  once  assume  the  regency  in 
the  name  of  the  infant  queen,  and  on  her  behalf ;  and 
should  a  posthumous  child  be  bom,  her  Majesty 
Queen  Adelaide  would  forthwith  assume  the  regency, 
on  behalf  of  her  own  child.  These  principles  were  ac- 
cepted by  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  every  party ;  and 
the  Eegency  Bill,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  adopted 
and  passed  by  the  government  of  Lord  Grey.^  It  was  a 
wise  provision  for  contingencies,  which  fortunately  never 
arose.  When  Bang  WUUam  IV.  died,  in  1837,  after  a 
short  but  eventful  reign,  her  most  gracious  Majesty  had, 
less  than  a  month  before,  completed  her  eighteenth 
year  ;  and  ascended  the  throne,  surrounded  by  happy 
auguries,  which  have  since  been  fuUy  accomphshed. 

On  the  accession  of  her  Majesty,  the  King  of  Hanover  First  Re- 
became  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  ;  and   as   he  of  Queen 
would  probably  be  resident  abroad,  it  was  thought    ^^  "*" 
necessary  to  provide  that,  in  the  event  of  her  Majesty's 
decease,  while  her  successor  was  out  of  the  realm,  the 
administration  of  the  government  should  be  carried  on 
in  his  name  by  lords  justices,  until  his  arrival/^     But  Second Re- 

1  ,  •  --lo^A  '       1  '        4.     u      gency  Act, 

the  queen  s  marriage,  m  1840,  required  provision  to  be  i840. 
made  for  another  contingency,  which,  though  more 

»  Act  1  Win.  rV.  c.  2  ;  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  i.  409,  764,  954,  &c. 
«  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  72. 
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probable,  has,  happily  not  arisen.  Following  the  pre- 
cedent of  1831,  Parhament  now  provided,  that  in  the 
event  of  any  child  of  her  Majesty  succeeding  to  the 
throne  before  the  age  of  eighteen.  Prince  Albert,  as 
the  surviving  parent,  should  be  regent,  without  any 
council  of  regency,  or  any  hmitation  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogatives, — except  an  incapacity  to  as- 
sent to  any  bill  for  altering  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
or  affecting  the  uniformity  of  worsliip  in  the  Church  of 
England,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  And, 
founded  upon  these  principles,  the  bill  was  passed  with 
the  approval  of  all  parties.^ 

»  3  &  4  Vict  c.  62 ;  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  Iv.  764,  860, 1074. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ANCIENT    REVENUES    OF    THE    CROWN. CIVIL    LIST    OF     WILLIAM    AND 

ICART: — CIVIL   LIST   OF   QUEEN   ANNE,  OF   GEORGE   I.  AND  GEORGE   II. 

CIVIL    LIST,    EXPENDITURE,    AND    DEBTS   OF   GEORGE   III.: CIVIL 

LIST     OF     THE     REGENCY,     AND     OF     THE     REIGNS     OF     GEORGE    IV., 

WILLIAM   IV.,    AND    HER    MAJESTY  I DUCHIES     OF    LANCASTER    AND 

CORNWALL  : PRIVATE   PROPERTY  OF  THE  CROWN. PROVISION  FOR 

THE    ROYAL    FAMILY  : MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    LAND   REVENUES,    ON 

BEHALF    OF   THE    PUBLIC  : CIVIL    LIST    PENSIONS. PREROGATIVES 

OF   THE   CROWN,    IN   RELATION   TO   THE   ROYAL   FAMILY. 

The  history  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  crown  presents  Vaat  pos- 

•    ••,1  J  •ji»x  J.       sessionfl  of 

as  many  vicissitudes,  and  varied  fortunes,  as  are  to  the  Crown 
be  found  in  the  domestic  annals  of  any  family  in  the  ^^^^ 
kingdom. 

The  entire  lands  of  the  realm  were  originally  held  of 
the  crown,  by  various  feudal  tenures;  and  the  royal 
revenues  were  derived  from  fines,  fees,  first-fruits  and 
tenths,  and  other  profits  arising  from  these  lands,  and 
from  the  rents  of  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the  crown. 
To  support  the  barbarous  magnificence  of  his  household, 
— his  numerous  retainers,  and  rude  hospitality, — was 
nearly  the  sole  expense  of  the  king;  for,  as  feudal 
superior,  he  commanded  the  services  of  his  tenants  in 
the  field,  who  fought  by  his  side  with  an  array  of  men 
and  horses,  equipped  and  maintained  at  their  own 
expense. 

By  means  of  escheats  and  forfeitures,  there  was  even  Extensire 

.  foifeitarei. 

a  danger  of  the  crown  becoming  the  absolute  proprie- 
tor of  all  the  lands  of  the  realm.     But  vast  as  were 
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the  king's  possessions,  they  were  not  vast  enough  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  his  followers ;  and  in  every  suc- 
Grantsand  cccding  rcign,  the  grants  and  aUenations  of  crown  lands 
^^  exceeded  the  escheats  and  forfeitures.  The  estates  of 
the  crown  were  further  diminished  by  wrongful  appro- 
priations, and  encroachments.  Repenting  their  Uberality, 
kings  frequently  resumed  their  former  grants ;  and 
alienations  improvidently  made,  were  unjustly  and 
violently  revoked.  Yet  such  had  been  the  waste  of 
the  once  ample  revenues  of  the  crown,  that  Henry  III. 
complained  that  they  had  become  too  scanty  to  furnish 
his  royal  table  ;  and  the  needy  monarch  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  talHes  for  the  supply  of 
beeves  and  grain  for  his  household.  An  extensive 
resumption  of  grants,  however,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
the  estates  of  rebel  barons,  retrieved  his  fallen  fortunes. 
Such  was  the  Hberality  of  Edward  II.  that  an  ordinance 
was  passed  by  Parliament  prohibiting  the  alienation  of 
crown  lands, — which  was  repealed,  however,  by  a  Par- 
liament at  York,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign.  But 
the  profiision  of  this  king  was  suppUed  by  prodigious 
forfeitures. 

Eichard  IL  again,  was  not  less  profuse  in  his  grants, 
nor  less  prodigal  in  his  confiscations.  The  Wars  of  the 
Eoses  were  so  fruitful  of  forfeitures,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land  of  the  realm  became  the  property  of 
the  crown.  Had  it  been  retained,  there  would  have 
been  no  monarchy  in  Europe  so  absolute  as  that  of 
England :  but  the  spoils  of  one  faction  were  eagerly 
grasped  by  the  other ;  and  the  crown  gained  httle  by 
the  lands  which  it  won  upon  the  field  of  battle,  or 
wrested  from  their  owners  on  the  scaffold.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  the  estates  of  the  crown  were  considerably 
augmented  by  the  appropriation  of  the  Alien  Priories, — 
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one  hundred  and  ten  in  number.  Yet  the  mcome  of 
Henry  VI.  was  reduced  so  low  as  5,000/.  a  year ;  and  in 
his  reign,  several  general  resumptions  of  grants  were  au- 
thorised by  ParUament,  in  order  to  supply  his  necessities. 

The  rapacity  of  Henry  VH.  was  needed  to  retrieve  ] 
the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and  his  exactions  and  ] 
thrift  repaired  the  waste  of  former  reigns.  His  acqui-  ^ 
sitions,  however,  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
wholesale  plunder  of  the  monasteries,  and  other  rehgious 
and  charitable  foundations,  by  Henry  Viil.,  which  has 
been  valued  at  upwards  of  30,000,000/.  sterling.*  Yet 
such  were  the  magnificence  and  prodigality  of  this 
king,  that  at  his  death,  his  treasury  was  found  to  be 
entirely  empty.  The  crown  was  as  poor  as  ever :  but 
the  great  nobles,  who  were  enriched  by  grants  of  the 
church  lands — more  provident  than  their  royal  master — 
held  them  fast  for  their  descendants.  In  the  seventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  James  L  the  entire  land  revenues  of  the 
crown  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster  amounted  to  no  more 
than  66,870/.  a  year,  while  the  king's  debts  exceeded  a 
miUion.^  During  his  reign  he  sold  lands  to  the  extent 
of  775,000/.,  and  left  debts  of  about  an  equal  amount. 

But  more  evil  days  were  at  hand  for  the  land  reve-  i 
nues.     Charles  L,  unable  to  obtain  suppUes  from  Par-  , 
hament,  and  gaining  little  from  his  illegal  exactions, —  ^ 
was  forced  to  sell  and  mortgage  the  property  of  the  ' 
crown.    The  ParUament,  after  his  death,  completed  the 
spohation,  of  which  he  had  set  them  the  example ;  and 
sold  nearly  all  the  royal  estates,  in  order  to  pay  the 
arrears  due  to  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  discharge 
the  debts  of  the  new  government.^    At  the  Eestoration, 
these  latter  sales  were  declared  void ;  and  many  of  the 

»  St  Jolin  on  the  Land  Revenues        «  Scobell,  part  ii.  61,  106,  227, 
of  the  Crown,  68.  &c. 

«  Ibid,,  79. 
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estates  of  the  crown  were  recovered.  But  they  were 
Their  re-  recovered, — to  be  again  squandered  and  dispersed.  Li 
2^b8eqii!nit  three  years,  Charles  II.  had  reduced  the  income  of  the 
^'•^  crown  lands  from  217,900/.  to  100,000/.  a  year.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  he  surrendered  the  court  of  wards 
and  liveries,  and  the  miUtary  tenures,  in  exchange  for  a 
settlement  of  certain  duties  of  excise  ^ ;  being  the  first 
instance  of  a  surrender  by  the  crown,  of  its  interest 
in  any  part  of  the  hereditary  revenues.  During  this 
reign,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fee-farm  rents  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  was  sold  by  act  of  ParUament  ^ ; 
and  further  grants  of  these  rents  were  made  during 
the  reigns  of  WilUam  III.  and  Queen  Anne.  The  hber- 
ahty  of  William  III.  to  his  followers,  provoked  remon- 
strances from  ParUament.  He  was  even  obliged  to 
recall  an  enormous  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
which  conveyed  to  that  nobleman  four-fifths  of  the 
county  of  Denbigh,  with  a  reserved  rent  of  6^.  8df., 
payable  to  the  crown  ® :  but  he  compensated  the  Earl 
with  other  lands  and  manors.* 

So  jealous  were  the  Commons,  at  this  period,  of  the 
continual  diminution  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
crown,  that  several  bills  were  brought  in  to  resume  all 
grants  made  by  Charles  EC.,  James  IL,  and  William  ^ ; 
and  to  prevent  fiirther  aUenations  of  crown  lands.^  At 
the  end  of  William's  reign,  Parliament  having  obtained 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  land  revenues,  foimd  that 
they  had  been  reduced  by  grants,  aUenations,  incum- 
brances, reversions,  and  pensions,  until  they  scarcely 
exceeded  the  rent-roU  of  a  squire.^ 

>  12  Car.  n.  c.  24.  1703:  Com.  Joum.,  xii.  00;  iWt/., 

«  22  Car.  IL  c  6;   22  and  23  xiii.  208,  360  j  Ihid,^  xiv.  95,  269, 

Car.  IL  c.  24.  305,  &c. ;  Macaulav's  Hist.,  v.  32. 

»  1695  Pari.  Hist,  v.  978;  Com.  «  In  1697  and  1€«99,  Com.  Joum., 

Joum.,  xi.  391,  395^  409.  xii.  90 ;  Ibid.,  xiii.  62. 

*  Com.  Joum.,  xi.  608.  ^  Com.  Journ.,  xiii.  478,  498 : 

*  In  1697, 1699, 1700, 1702,  and  St.  John  on  the  Land  Revenues,  99. 
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Such  an  abuse  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  could  no  . 
longer  be  tolerated ;  and  on  the  settlement  of  the  civil  | 
list  of  Queen  Anne,  Parliament  at  length  interposed  to  ^ 
restrain  it.  It  was  now  nearly  too  late.  The  sad 
confession  was  made,  "  that  the  necessary  expenses  of 
supporting  the  crown,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
were  formerly  defrayed  by  a  land  revenue,  which  had, 
from  time  to  time,  been  impaired  by  the  grants  of 
former  kings  and  queens,  so  that  her  Majesty's  land 
revenues  could  then  afford  very  Uttle  towards  the  sup- 
port of  her  government."^  Yet  to  preserve  what 
was  still  left,  it  was  now  provided  that  no  future  lease 
(except  a  building  lease)  should  be  granted  for  more 
iJian  thirty-one  years,  or  three  Uves ;  and  that  a  rea- 
sonable rent  should  be  reserved.  If  such  a  law  as 
this  had  been  passed  immediately  after  the  Eestora- 
tion,  the  land  revenues  would  probably  have  provided 
for  the  entire  charge  of  the  civil  list  of  Queen  Anne. 
But  at  least  the  small  remnant  of  crown  lands  was 
saved,  and  in  that  and  the  next  two  reigns,  some  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  royal  estates,  by  escheats  and 
forfeitures.^ 

While  this  waste  of  the  crown  property  had  been  ( 
injurious  to  the  pubUc  revenues,  it  favoured  the  deve-  * 
lopment  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Kings  with  vast  ^ 
hereditary  revenues, — husbanded  and  improved, — ^would  i 
have  been  comparatively  independent  of  Parliament 

'  1  Anne,  c  7,  8.  5.  Gilbert's  Hist  of  the  Exchequer ; 

*  Much  curious  learning  is  to  be  Maddoz's  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer ; 

found  concerning  the  land  reyenues  Davenant  on  Resumptions ;   I)ug- 

of  the  crown  in  Wright's  Tenures ;  dale's  Monasticon ;   Kymer's  Fqb- 

Hargrave's  Notes  to  Coke  on  lit*  dera;   Rapin's  Hist.;  and  an  in- 

Ueton ;  Coke's  1st  Inst;  Spelman's  teresting  summary  in   St.  John's 

Works  (of  Feuds)  ;   Lora  Hale's  Obserrations  on  the  Lfand  Kevenues 

History   of  the    Common   Law ;  of  the  Crown,  4ta,  1787. 
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But  their  improvidence  gradually  constrained  them 
to  rely  upon  the  liberahty  of  their  subjects ;  until  their 
own  necessities,  and  the  increasing  expenditure  of  the 
state,  at  length  placed  them  entirely  under  the  control 
of  Parliament 
impor-  No  constitutional  change  has  been  more  important  in 

■lament  sccuring  popular  control  over  the  executive  govem- 
TOmM  df    °^^^^5  ^^^^  ^^^  voting  of  suppUes  by  the  House  of  Com- 
the  crown,  mons :  nor  has  any  expedient  been  better  calculated  to 
restrain  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown,  than  a  strict 
Revenues    Settlement  of  its  revenues  by  ParUament     In  the  reign 
^^        of  Charles  11. ,  the  principle  of  appropriating  supplies 
Se^Re'o-    ^  specific  scrvices  by  statute, —  which  had  not  been 
intion.        without    previous  recognition, —  was   formally   estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  conditions,  under  which  ParUament 
granted  money  for  the  service  of  the  state.     But  until 
the  Eevolution,  no  hmitation  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  personal  expenditure  of  the  sovereign.     It  had  been 
customary  for  Parliament  to  grant  to  the  king,  at  the 
coDMnencement  of  each  reign,  the  ordinary  revenues  of 
the  crown,  which  were  estimated  to  provide,  in  time  of 
peace,  for  the  suppoit  of  His  Majesty's  dignity  and  civil 
government,  and  for  the  public  defence.     To  these  were 
added,  from  time  to  time,  special  grants  for  extraordi- 
nary occasions.     The  ordinary  revenues  were  derived, 
first,  from  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  itself, 
and,  secondly,  from  the  produce  of  taxes  voted  to  the 
king  for  life.     The  hereditary  revenues  consisted  of  the 
rents  of  crown  lands,  of  feudal  rights,  the  proceeds  of 
the  post-office,  and  wine  licenses ;  and,  after  the  sur- 
render of  feudal  tenures  by  Charles  11.,  in  1660,  of  part 
of  the  excise  duties. 

In  the  reign  of  James  H.  the  hereditary  revenues, 
together  with   tlie   taxes   voted    for   the   king's  life, 
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amounted  on  an  average  to  1,500,964/.  a  year.^  What- 
ever remained  of  this  annual  income,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government, 
was  at  the  king's  absolute  disposal, — whether  for  the 
support  of  his  dignity  and  influence,  or  for  his  pleasures 
and  profusion.  Not  satisfied  with  these  resources  for  his 
personal  expenditure,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Charles  II. 
applied  to  his  own  privy  purse,  large  sums  of  money 
which  had  been  specially  appropriated  by  Parhament, 
for  carrying  on  the  war.^ 

To  prevent  such  abuses' in  future,  on  the  accession  Settlement 
of  William  and   Mary,  Parliament  made   a  separate  «ci^ 
provision  for  the   king's   "  Civil  List," —  which   em-  ^^^ 
braced  the  support  of  the  royal  household,  and  the  and  Mary, 
personal  expenses  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  payment 
of    civil  offices   and   pensions.      The  revenue  voted 
for  the  support  of  the  crown  in  time  of  peace,  was 
1,200,000/. ;  of  which  the  civil  hst  amounted  to  about 
700,000/.,  being  derived  from  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  crown,  estimated  at  400,000/.  a  year  and  up- 
wards,— and  from  a  part  of  the  excise  duties,  pro-  ThedvU 
ducing  about  300,000/.8     The  system  thus  introduced  p^' 
was  continued  in  succeeding  reigns ;  and  the  civil  list  "T"  ?f 
still  comprised  not  only  the  expenses  of  the  sovereign,  expendi- 
but  a  portion  of  the  civil  expenditure  of  the  state. 

The  civil  list  of  Queen  Anne  was  settled  by  Parha-  Civil  List 
ment  in  the  same  form,  and  computed  at  the  same  Inne.^^ 
amount  as  that  of  WilUam  ITL*    Her  Majesty,  while 
she  feared   the  revenue  granted  to  her  would  fall 

*  Pari,  nisi,  v.  151 ;   Hallam,  Privy  Purse  since  the  War.    -Sfe- 

Const.  Hist.,  ii.  279.  moirs,  iii.  47, 105. 

'  Lord  Clarendon's  Life,  iii.  131;  *  Pari.  Hist.,  v.  193;  Com.  Joum., 

Pepys*  Diary,  Sept.  23rd,  and  Dec.  x.  438,  54 ;    Smollett  and  Hallam 

I2th,  1606,  whence  it  appears  that  state  the  civil  list  at  600,000/. 

above  400,000/.  had  gone  into  the  *  1  Anne,  c.  7. 
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short  of  that  enjoyed  by  the  late  king,  promised  that 
100,000/.  a  year  should  be  applied  to  the  public 
service.^  So  fer,  however,  from  fulfilling  this  pro- 
mise,—  during  the  twelve  years  of  her  reign,  she 
incurred  debts  amounting  to  1,200,000/.,  which  were 
paid  off  by  Parhament,  by  way  of  loans  charged 
upon  the  civil  list  itself 
Of  George  The  civil  list  of  George  I.  was  computed  at  700,000/. 
a  year ;  and,  during  his  reign,  debts  were  incurred  to 
the  extent  of  1,000,000/.,  which  were  discharged  by 
Parliament,  in  the  same  manner.^ 
Of  George  The  hereditary  revenues  were  continued  to  George  IL, 
eond.  with  a  proviso  that  if  they  should  produce  less  than 
800,000/.  a  year.  Parliament  would  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. The  king,  however,  was  entitled  to  any  sur- 
plus above  that  sum.^  This  was  an  approximation  to 
a  definite  civil  list,  as  the  minimum  at  least  was  fixed. 
For  the  last  five  years  of  his  reign  these  revenues  had 
risen,  on  an  average,  to  829,155/.  a  year :  but  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign,  they  amounted  to  less  than 
800,000/.*  In  1746  a  debt  of  456,000/.  on  the  civil  list 
was  discharged  by  Parhament.  This  debt  was  stated  by 
the  king  to  have  been  incurred  in  consequence  of  the 
hereditary  revenues  having  fallen  short  of  800,000/. 
a  year ;  and  Parhament  was,  therefore,  bound  by  the 
terms  of  its  original  contract,  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. 
Civfl  On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  king  consented 

Georgein.  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  interest  in  the  heredi- 
tary revenues  of  the  crown  in  England,  as  Parhament 
might  think  fit.     Hitherto   the   crown   had   enjoyed 

>  Pari  Hist,  vi.  11.  »  1.  Geo.  H.  c.  1. 

•  1  Geo.  L  c.  1.;  Burke's  Works,         *  Report  on  civil  list,  1815,  p.  4: 
ii.  309.  Burke's  Works,  ii.  310. 
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certain  revenues  which  were  calculated  by  Parliament 
to  produce  a  sufficient  income;  but  now  the  king 
agreed  to  accept  a  fixed  amount  as  his  civil  hst,  "  for 
the  support  of  his  household,  and  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown."  ^  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  direct 
control  of  Parliament  over  the  personal  expenditure  of 
the  king  had  been  acknowledged  ;  and  it  is  not  a  Httle 
curious  that  so  important  a  change  in  the  relations  of 
the  sovereign  to  ParUament,  should  have  been  intro- 
duced at  the  very  period  when  he  was  seeking  to  extend 
his  prerogatives,  and  render  himself  independent  of 
other  influences  in  the  state.  It  soon  appeared,  how- 
ever, firom  the  debts  incurred,  that  his  Majesty  was  not 
inclined  to  permit  this  concession  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  crown. 

The  money  arising  out  of  the  hereditary  revenues, 
secured  by  various  acts  of  ParUament  to  the  king's 
predecessors,  was  now  carried  to  the  "  aggregate  fund," 
out  of  which  the  annual  sum  of  723,000/.  was  granted 
to  his  Majesty,  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
annuities  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  Princess  AmeUe;  and  as 
these  charges  ceased,  the  amount  of  the  civil  hst  was 
to  be  increased  until  it  reached  800,000/.  a  year.  He 
thus  accepted  the  minimum  civil  hst  of  his  predecessor  ; 
and  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  surplus,  which  for  the 
first  eight  years  of  his  reign  amounted,  upon  an  average, 
to  100,000/.  a  year.2 

But  the  king  enjoyed    other  sources  of  income,  other 
independent  of  Parliamentary  control.     He  derived  J^^^^.^^ 
a  considerable  amount  from  the  droits  of  the  crown 
and  Admiralty,  the  4^  per  cent,  duties,  and  other 

*  Com.  Journ.,  xxyiii.  28.  *  1  Geo.  III.  c.  1. ;  Rep.  on  Civil 

List,  1815. 
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casual  sources  of  revenue  in  England.  He  was  in 
possession  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  Scotland  ;  and 
of  a  separate  civil  Ust  for  Ireland.  He  retained  the 
rich  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster.  With  these 
additions  to  the  civil  list,  Mr.  Burke  estimated  the  total 
annual  income  of  the  crown  at  Uttle  less  than  a  million  ; 
exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  Hanover,  and  the  Bishopric 
of  Osnaburgh.^  During  this  long  reign,  the  droits  of  the 
crown  and  Admiralty,  and  the  casual  revenues,  which 
were  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  cognisance  of  ParUa- 
ment,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  12,705,461/. :  out  of 
which,  however,  he  voluntarily  contributed  2,600,000Z. 
to  the  pubhc  service :  while  5,372,834/.  were  appro- 
priated as  the  expenses  of  captors,  and  payments  to  per- 
sons concerned  in  taking  prizes.  The  surplus  actually 
enjoyed  by  the  crown,  after  making  these  deductions, 
amounted,  therefore,  to  4,732,627/.^  George  IH.  also 
succeeded  to  172,605/.  which  the  late  king, —  more 
frugal  than  any  prince  since  Henry  VIL, — had  saved 
out  of  his  civil  list.* 
diargea  But  great  as  were  these  revenues,  the  burthens  on  them 

dvnust  "^Gre still  greater.  Places  and  pensions  were  multiplied, 
until  the  royal  income  was  inadequate  to  provide  for 
their  payment.  On  the  accession  of  George  IH.,  the 
greater  part  of  the  late  king's  household  was  retained  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  personal  adherents  of 
his  Majesty  were  added  to  the  establishment*  But 
while  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  was  increased, 
the  king  and  his  family  were  living,  not  only  with 
economy,  but  even  with  unkingly  parsimony.    In  1762 

*  Present    Discontents,    Burke's  "  Grenville    Papers,     iii.     144; 
"Works,  ii.  281.  Wraxall's  Mem.,  ii.  66. 

*  Report  on  the  Cml  List,  1816  j  *  Walp.  Mem.,  i.  26. 
Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  143. 
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he  purchased  Buckingham  House,  and  settled  it  on  the 
queen;  "St  James's,"  according  to  Horace  Walpole, 
"not  being  a  prison  strait  enough."/  Here  he  lived 
in  privacy,  attended  only  by  menial  servants,  and  keeping 
up  none  of  the  splendour  of  a  court.^  "  In  all  this," 
said  Burke,  "  the  people  see  nothing  but  the  operations 
of  parsimony,  attended  with  all  the  consequences  of 
profusion.  Nothing  expended — nothing  saved.  .  .  . 
They  do  not  beheve  it  to  be  hoarded,  nor  perceive  it 
to  be  spent."  ^ 

While  practising  this  apparent  economy,  the  king  Pariiamen- 
was  engaged  in  that  struggle  to  increase  the  influence,  e^^^" 
and  establish  the  ascendency  of  the  crown,  which  has  J^^^ 
been  described  elsewhere.*    The  large  expenditure  of  liftexpen- 
the  civil  list  could  not  fail,  therefore,  to  be  associated 
with  the  fideUty  and  subserviency  of  the  court  party  in 
Parhament.     The  crown  was  either  plundered  by  its 
servants ;  or  Parliamentary  support  was  purchased  by 
places,  pensions,  and  pecuniary  corruption.^ 

In  February,  1769,  before  the  king  had  yet  been  Debtupon 
nine  years  upon  the  throne,  the  arrears  of  the  civil  iiflt,^i769. 
list  amounted  to  513,511/. ;  and  his  Majesty  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  Parliament  to  discharge  them.  This  de- 
mand was  made  at  an  untimely  moment,  when  the 
people  were  exasperated  by  the  persecution  of  Wilkes, — 
when  the  policy  of  the  court  was  odious,  and  the  king 
himself  unpopular.  But  if  the  country  was  discontented. 
Parliament  was  held  in  safe  subjection.     Inquiry  was 

>  Walp.  Mem.,  i.  159.  ding/'— Xt/»  of  Sidmouth,  ii.  342. 

'  The  king  continued  this  plain  Similar  examples  are  to  be  found  in 

style  of  living  throughout  his  reign.  Twiss^s  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  in 

—  Wrao'aWa  Metn.,  i.  8 — 10.     Mr.  Madame  D*Arblay's  Memoirs. 

Addin^ton,  writing  to  his  brother,  '  Present  Discontents,  Works,  ii. 

29th  Dec.,  1804,  said  he  had  just  280. 

partaken  of  the  king's  dinner,  "which  *  Supra,  chap.  i. 

consisted  of  mutton  chops  and  pud-  ^  Infra,  p.  809. 
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'Scsxni^i  b^:-'  :^  «caa«i9  •Gf  dsie  ddic  and  explaiiatory 
^>:t:4=L::j  vr?^  fir^:^: :  bcs  ^  n&^«<dsitioii  beii^  re- 
^isuni  irv  nirL^TCc-r^  ihc  soicsi  vbs  ennted  without 
i:k^>nL^<:«.  Iz.  ztx  r-iOyviag  toat.  mocioiis  fix*  inqoiiy 
iLZfj  zkni  rii:«=oi:i;:zr<r  'r^T  ibe  civil  Ii<t  were  renewed, 
wiih  !»  better  «^-xie9&^  LiDri  Oaiham  avowed  his 
CTjcvktkii  ibi4  :2i^  c:vil  &c  refmnies  were  expended 
izi.  cormpciL^  lErcSLber?  -i^f  Ftr^iament  * ;  and  the  civil  list 
expendinire. — and  the  wichh*>lding  fiom  Farliament 
«uch  an  expIanad-jQ  of  it$  caa2e^.  as  had  been  custom- 
ary in  former  reigc^« — formed  a  prominent  U^ic  in 
Mr.  Burke's  orlebrated  pamj^ei  on  ^  the  Causes  of  the 
Discontents." 
But  the  same  causes  of  excesaTe  expenditure, — 
1777.  whatever  thev  mav  have  been. — continued  without 
check  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  eight  year^  the  king  was 
again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Fiarliament,  not  only 
to  discharge  a  debt  of  61d«340/.,  but  to  increase  his 
annual  civil  list  to  900,000^!.  a  year.  On  this  occasion, 
accounts  explanatory  of  the  arrears  were  laid  before 
Parliament  Ministers  no  longer  ventured  to  withhold 
them  :  but  they  were  not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
op[>o«ition-  Again  the  causes  of  increased  expffiditure 
were  freely  animadverted  upon  in  Parliament.  The  in- 
come of  the  king  was  compared  with  that  of  his  pre- 
deceswsors, — the  large  amount  of  secret  service  money, 
and  the  increased  pension  list  were  noticed, — and  insi- 
nuations made  of  covert  influence  and  corruption.'  But 
Parliament  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  king.    When 


writinff  to  I-<opd  Rockingham  as  to  *  ParL  Hist,  xvL  849. 

a  divifflon  in  the  Lorda,  saya,  "  The  »  Pari.  Hist,  xix.  103, 100, 187; 

division  of  twentv-gix  on  so  courtly  Walp.  Mem.,  iv.  92. 

a  point  as  paying  his  Majesty's  debts, 
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the  speaker,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  addressed  the  throne, 
on  presenting  the  bill  for  the  royal  assent,  he  said,  the 
Commons  "  have  not  only  granted  to  your  Majesty  a 
large  present  supply,  but  also  a  very  great  additional 
revenue ;  great  beyond  example ;  great  beyond  your 
Majesty's  highest  expense."  The  speaker's  uncourtly 
address  became  the  subject  of  remark  and  censure  in 
the  House  of  Commons :  but  his  fidend,  Mr.  Fox, 
having  come  to  the  rescue,  he  was  thanked  for  express- 
ing with  "just  and  proper  energy,  the  zeal  of  this 
House  for  the  support  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,  in  circumstances  of  great  public  charge."^  His 
conduct,  however,  was  not  forgiven  by  the  court ;  and 
in  the  next  Parliament,  he  was  punished  by  the  loss  of 
the  speaker's  chair.* 

Promptly  as  these  demands  of  the  crown  were  met,  Debates 
they  yet  excited  lasting  dissatisfaction.     The  pubUc  S^iiat, 
expenditure  and  the  national   debt  had  been   prodi-  ^^^•• 
giously  increased  by  the  American  War,  when  the 
abuses  of  the  civil  list  were  again  brought  under  the 
notice  of  ParUament    In  1779,  the  Duke  of  Kichmond 
moved  an  address  to  the  crown  praying  for  the  reduction 
of  the  civil  list,  which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  two  to  one.^    But  a  few  days  afterwards  Mp.Burke's 
Mr.  Burke  gave  notice  of  his  motion  on  economic  re-  economic 
form,  with  which  his  name  has  since  been  honourably  J^gJJ"* 
associated.    On  the  11th  of  February,  1780, — fortified, 
in  the  meantime,  by  numerous  petitions, — he  pro- 
pounded his  elaborate  scheme.     This  embraced  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  offices,  a  diminution  of  expendi- 
ture, and  improved  administration  and  accounts  in  the 

'  Pari.  Hist,  xix.  227.  '  Dec.  7tli,  ITTDj  Pari,  ffist,  xx. 

»  Pari    Hist,    xxL    798—807;     1266. 
WraxaU's  Mem.,  L  372. 
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various  departments  of  the  state  ;  and  in  his  masterly 
review,  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  Ust  attracted  a 
large  share  of  his  scrutiny.  Describing  the  royal 
household,  he  pointed  out  the  social  changes  which 
had  taken  place,  and  the  obsolete  character  of  many  of 
the  offices  which  were  still  retained.  "The  royal 
household,"  he  said,  "  has  lost  all  that  was  stately  and 
venerable  in  the  antique  manners,  without  retrenching 
anything  of  the  cumbrous  charge,  of  a  gothic  establish- 
ment." ^  Examples  of  proftision  and  abuse  were  given, 
— useless  offices,  and  offices  performed  by  deputy, — 
the  king's  turnspit  being,  a  member  of  Parliaments- 
jobbing,  waste  and  peculation  in  every  department^ 
without  restraint  He  proposed  the  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  offices,  the  diminution  of  the  pension 
list  to  60,000/.  a  year,  and  the  payment  of  all  pensions 
at  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Burke  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  five  bills  to 
carry  out  these  various  objects :  but  his  Establishment 
Bill*  was  the  only  one  which  was  considered  in  that 
session.     It  was  read  a  second  time,  and  several  of  its 
provisions  were  discussed  in  committee :   but  it  was 
ultimately  defeated  by  the  government.*     The  discus- 
sions, however,  led  to  a  proposition  from  Lord  North, 
for  a  commission  of  Public  Accounts. 
Mp.  Burke's       In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Burke  resumed  his  effi^rts, 
ment  BUi^    and  again  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his  Establishment 
^^^^'  Bill.     In  advocating  this  measure  he  was  boldly  sup- 

ported by  young  William  Pitt,  Avho  then  first  offered 
himself  to  the  notice  of  Parhament.  Tlie  bill  was  lost 
on  the  second  reading.^ 

»  Pari.  Hiflt,  xxi.  30.  *  Ibid.,  xxi.  714. 

»   Ibid,,  33,  and  I^rd  Talbot's  *  Pari.  Hist.,  xxi.  1202 ;  Wrax- 

Speech  in  1777  ;  Ibid,,  xix.  176.  all's  Mem.,  ii.  333 ;  Lord  Stanhope's 

*  Sec  Pari.  Hist,  xxi.  Ill,  where  Life  of  Wtt,  i.  54. 
it  is  printed  at  length. 
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But  a  sudden  change  soon  took  place  in  the  prospects  i 
of  this  question.  Lord  Rockingham's  administration  ac-  ] 
ceded  to  office,  pledged  to  economic  reform,  and  resolved  j 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  Lord  Eockingham,  in  la3dng  his 
plan  before  the  king,  explained  "  that  not  a  single  article 
of  the  expense  to  be  retrenched  touches  anything  whatso- 
ever which  is  personal  to  your  Majesty,  or  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's royal  family,  or  which  in  the  least  contributes  to 
the  splendour  of  your  court ; "  and  that  in  fact  he  only 
intended  to  reduce  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
ministers.^  On  the  15th  April,  1782,  a  message  from 
the  king  was  sent  to  both  Houses,  recommending 
economy  in  all  branches  of  the  pubUc  expenditure,  and 
stating  that  he  had  already  considered  the  reform  and 
Filiation  of  his  civil  estabhshment.  Well  might  Mr. 
Burke  congratulate  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
coimtry,  on  so  favourable  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
government,  and  on  the  attitude  of  the  king  towards 
his  people.  In  both  Houses  this  communication  was 
cordially  received  and  acknowledged.^  It  was  soon 
followed  by  another,  which  though  not  so  satisfactory, 
at  least  afforded  convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
that  economy  which  had  been  already  recommended. 

The  king  was  now  obliged  to  announce  to  Parhament  ( 
another  debt  upon  his  civil  list;  but  instead  of  pro- 
posing that  it  should  be  discharged,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  state,  he 
intimated  that  its  Uquidation  was  to  be  secured  by 
intended  reductions  of  the  civil  Ust  estabhshment. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  additions  to  the  civil  hst, 
the  arrears  now  amounted  to  295,877/. ;  and  the  pro- 
posed savings,  instead  of  being  available  either  to  the 

»  I^rd  Rockinffham's  letter  to         »  Pari.  Ilist.,  xxii.  1260  j  Wrax- 
the  king. — Rock,  Mem.y  ii.  477.  all*8  Mem.^  43^47;  54. 
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king  or  to  the  country,  would  thus  become  immediately 
mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  by  annual  instal- 
ments. 
Civil  List        The  Civil  List  Act  of  Lord  Rockingham,  though  fall- 
1782.         ^^S  short  of  Mr.  Burke's  original  proposal,  was  never- 
theless a  considerable  measure.     Many  useless  offices 
were  abolished,  restraints  were  imposed  upon  the  issue 
of  secret-service  money,  the  Pension  list  was  dimi- 
nished, and  securities  were  provided  for  a  more  effec- 
tual supervision  of  the  royal  expenditure.     And  now, 
for    the    first  time,   the   civil    list    expenditure  was 
divided  into  classes,  eight  in  number,  which  led  to 
more  important  changes  hereafter.^ 
Sabee^nent       But  debt  coutiuucd  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  the 
t^*re^.    civil  list  throughout  the  reign  of  George  III.     Again 
and  again  applications  were  renewed  to  Parliament; 
and  the  debts  discharged  at  different  periods  after  1782, 
exceeded  2,300,000/.     From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  this  reign,  the  several  arrears  paid  off  by  Parliament, 
exclusive  of  the  debt  of  300,000/.  charged  on  the  civil 
list  in  1782,  amounted  to  3,398,000/1* 
Suipitw  of       In  defence  of  these  continued  excesses  it  was  urged, 
reyenuM^   ^^^^^  they  wcrc  morc  than  defrayed  by  the  surplus 
of  the  hereditary  revenues,  which  the  king  had  sur- 
rendered ;  and  which,  in  1815,  exceeded  by  upwards  of 
6,000,000/.  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  since 
the  accession  of  the  king, — including  all  the  debts  which 

»  22  Geo.  III.  c.  82 ;  Pari,  ffist,         1814  £118,867 

xxii.  1395;  Ibid.,  xxiii.  121.  1814  .  100,000  (extra  expenfles.) 

»  In  1769    £513,611  1816  .  186,000 

1777  .    618,340  . — 

1784  .      60,000  £3,398,061 

1786  .    210,000  lUpoH  on  CivU  Lid,  1816,  p.  4 ; 

1802  .    990,053  Speech  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Nov. 

1804  .    591,842  23rd,  1837.— JJow.  2>e*.,  3id  Ser., 

1805  .      10,458  xxxix.  144. 
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had  been  paid  off  by  Parliament,  and  the  charges  from 
which  the  civil  list  had  been  reUeved.^ 

Meanwhile    the    civil   list   continued   to    comprise  Charges 
charges  wholly  unconnected  with  the  personal  comfort  Sra^Ihe 
and  dignity  of  the  sovereign, — the  salaries  of  judges,  <^^^- 
ambassadors,  and  other  officers  of  state, — annuities  to 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  pensions  granted  for 
pubUc  services, — all  of  which  were  more  fairly  charge- 
able to  the  state  revenues,  than  to  the  civil  hst  of  the 
crown.     From  many  of  these  charges  the  civil  list  was, 
from  time  to  time,  relieved, — amounting,  between  the 
accession  of  George  III.  and  1815,  to  9,561,396/.^ 

On  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  the  regency,  in  Reffoktion 
1812.  the  civil  hst  was  increased  by  70,000/.  a  year,  listofthe 
and   a  special  grant   of  100,000/.  was  voted  to  the  "^^'y- 
prince  regent^     In  1816,  the  civil  list  was  settled  at 
1,083,727/.,  including  the  establishment  of  the  king ; 
and  its  expenditure  was,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  to 
further  regulation.    It  was  reUeved  from  some  of  the  an- 
nuities to  the  royal  family :  the  payments  on  account  of 
the  several  classes  of  expenditure  were  defined  and  con- 
trolled ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household  were 
subjected  to  the  supervision  and  audit  of  a  treasury 
officer, — the  auditor  of  the  civil  hst.* 

King  George   IV.,    on  his   accession,   expected  a  CiyUiist 
larger  civil  hst  than  he  had  enjoyed  as  prince  regent :  sion  of 
but  yielding  to  the  persuasion  and  remonstrances  of  his  ^^^^  ^• 
ministers,  he  stated  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  that 
so  far  from  desiring  any  arrangement  which  would  lead 
to  the  imposition  of  new  burdens  upon  his  people,  he 
had  no  wish  to  alter  the  settlement  adopted  by  ParUa- 
ment  m  1816.^ 

»  Report  on  Civil  List,  1816,  p.  4.  *  56  Geo.  IIT.  c.  46. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  5.  »  Twi88*8  Life  of  Eldon,  iL  363  j 

»  62  Geo.  ni.  c  6, 7;  Hans.  Deb.,  Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  i.  11. 

Ist  Ser.,  xxi.  161,  &c.  This  concession,  *'  if  report  bo 
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The  civil  list  being  now  free  from  the  expenses  of 
the  late  king,  was  fixed  by  Parliament  at  845,727/. 
But  dinring  the  whole  of  this  reign  the  king  enjoyed,  in 
addition  to  thb  income,  the  hereditary  revenues  of  Scot- 
land, amounting  on  an  average  ta  109,000^.,  and  the  civil 
list  for  Ireland  of  250,000/.  He  aleo  received  the  droits 
of  the  crown  and  Admiralty,  the  4^  per  cent,  duties,  the 
West  India  duties,  and  other  casual  revenues,  which  were 
still  vested  in  the  crown,  and  independent  of  ParUaraent.' 

King  William  IV.,  on  his  accession,  for  the  first  time 
'  surrendered  the  interest  of  the  crown  in  all  these  sources 
of  revenue ;  and  accepted  a  civil  hst  of  510,000/.  The 
future  expenditure  of  this  amount  was  divided  into  five' 
different  classes,  to  each  of  which  a  specific  annual  sum 
was  appropriated,  including  a  Pension  List  of  75,000/. 
At  the  same  time,  the  civil  list  was  still  further  relieved 
from  charges,  which  more  properly  belonged  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  state.  These  charges  included 
judicial  salaries, — which  had  been  paid  partly  out  of  the 
civil  list,  partly  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
partly  out  of  the  fees  of  the  Courts, —  the  salaries  and 
pensions  of  the  diplomatic  service, — and  numerous 
miscellaneous  expenses.* 

Tiiese  arrangements  were  not  concluded  until  the 
accounts  of  the  civil  hst  expenditure  had  been  referred 
to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
freely  investigated.  The  WeUington  ministry  resisted 
this  investigation,  and  fell :  when  the  settlement  of  the 
civil  list  was  left  to  the  Whig  ministry  of  Earl  Grey.' 

tone,  WM  obtained  1^  nolliiiig  but  *  Report  on  Civil  Oovemment 

the  nuMt  detannined  nftual  ^  the  diftrseB,   1831 ;   B«port  on  Civil 

-■-lifllon  to  do  mora."  —  Mr.  T.  Liat  Charges,  1833. 

'fl'VAfetbJbrMMMo/AH-Mv-  '  Hans.  Deb.,  :]rdSer.,  1.429,626. 

I,  M«r  4tli,  1820.  Coiirto  and  Cabiucta  of  Williun  IV. 

liepit  on  Ciyil  Government  and  Queen  Victoria,  i.  128, 
Cbaige^  1881 ;  1  Gm.  IV.  c.  1. 
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The  committee,  in  their  inquiries,  not  thinking  it  con- 
sistent with  the  respect  due  to  his  Majesty  to  scrutinise 
the  details  of  his  domestic  household,  nevertheless  re- 
commended several  reductions  in  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  state,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  11,529/.^ 
The  king,  however,  remonstrated  with  his  ministers 
against  the  proposed  reduction,  saying : — "  K  the 
people,  according  to  the  new  (reform)  bill,  are  really 
to  govern  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  decide  upon  the  amount  of  salary  I  am 
to  give  to  my  servants,  then  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  will  in  reahty  pass  to  the  people,  and  the  mon- 
archy cannot  exist."  The  ministers  yielded  to  this 
remonstrance,  and  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to 
restore  the  civil  Ust  to  the  amount  originally  proposed.*^ 

The  civil  list  of  Queen  Victoria  was  settled  on  the  ( 
same  principles  as  that  of  Wilham  IV.,  and  amounted  \ 
to  385,000/. :  the  only  material  variation  being  that  in 
lieu  of  the  Pension  List  of  75,000/.,  her  Majesty  was 
empowered  to  grant  pensions  annually  to  the  extent 
of  1,200/.  The  crown  was  thus  finally  restricted  to  a 
definite  annuity  for  the  support  of  its  dignity,  and  for 
the  personal  comfort  of  the  sovereign.^ 

It  may  be  added,  as  at  once  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  i 
these  arrangements,  and  of  the  improved  administration  ] 
of  our  later  sovereigns,  that  neither  in  the  reign  of  Her  j 
Most  Gracious  Majesty,  nor  in  the  reigns  of  George  IV.  i 
and  WiUiam  IV.,  has  any  apphcation  been  made  to 
Parliament  for  the  discharge  of  debts  upon  the  civil 
list.* 

While  the  civil  list  has  been  diminished  in  amount,  : 

1 

*  Report  on  the  Civil  List  Ac-  Ser.,  iii.  959. 

counta,  March  2l8t,  1831.  '  Hans.  Deb.,  xzxix.  187,  ei  seq, 

»  Roebuck's  Hist,  of  the  Whiff  *  Rep.  1837-8,  on  the  CivU  List 
Ministry/ii.  159 ;  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd 

VOL.  L  P 
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its  reUef  from  charges  with  which  it  had  formerly  been 
incumbered,  lias  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  miscon- 
struction. The  croAvn  repudiates  the  indirect  influences 
exercised  in  fonner  reigns,  and  is  fi'ee  from  imputations 
of  corruption.  And  the  continual  increase  of  the  civil 
charges  of  the  government,  which  was  formerly  a 
reproach  to  the  crown,  is  now  a  matter  for  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  alone  responsible.  In  this,  as  in 
other  examples  of  constitutional  progress,  apparent 
encroachments  upon  the  crown  have  but  added  to  its 
true  dignity,  and  conciliated,  more  than  ever,  the  con- 
fidence and  affections  of  the  people. 

Until  tlie  accession  of  her  Majesty,  every  previous 
sovereign  of  her  royal  house  had  also  enjoyed  the 
revenue  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  which  was  now 
detached  from  the  crown  of  England.  Former  sove- 
reigns had  also  inherited  considerable  personal  property 
from  tlieir  predecessors:  but  her  Majesty  succeeded 
to  none  wlmtever.  Tlie  crown,  however,  still  retains 
the  revenues  of  the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Corn- 
wall. The  former  are  the  property  of  the  reigning 
sovereign ;  the  latter  the  independent  inheritance  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall.  The  estates 
of  both  these  duchies  have  been  largely  augmented  by 
judicious  management,  and  by  vigilant  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  crown. 

At  the  commencement  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  amounted  to  23,038/., 
and  the  charges  to  14,126/.,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  no 
more  than  8,912/.  In  1859,  the  gross  revenue  had  in- 
creased to  45,430/.,  and  the  net  revenue  to  31,349/.,  of 
which  25,000/.  were  paid  to  her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse.^ 

When  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  came  of  age  in  1783, 

»  Pari.  Papers,  1837-8  (CG5),  1800  (98). 
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the  income  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  was  less  than  of  Corn- 
13,000/.  a  year.  On  the  accession  of  her  Majesty,  the 
gross  income  was  28,456/.,  and  the  payments  were 
12,670/.,  leaving  a  net  income  of  15,786/.  In  1859, 
the  gross  income  had  increased,  under  the  admirable 
management  of  the  Prince  Consort,  to  63,704/.,  and 
the  net  revenue  to  50,777/. ;  of  which  no  less  than 
40,785/.  were  paid  over  to  the  trustees  and  treasurer 
of  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  ^  Former 
sovereigns  had  themselves  appropriated  the  income  of 
the  duchy,  during  the  minority  of  the  heir-apparent : 
but  her  Majesty  generously  renounced  it ;  and  out  of 
this  ample  revenue,  accumulations  exceeding  half  a 
miUion^  were  invested  for  the  future  benefit  of  his 
Boyal  Highness.^ 

In  addition  to  these  pubUc  revenues,  the  rights  of  the  Private 

.  ,  ,  T     property  of 

crown  to  its  own  private  property  have  been  secured,  the  sove- 
The  alienation  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  crown  having  ^*^^' 
been  restrained  by  the  1st  Anne,  a  doubt  subsequently 
arose,  whether  the  restrictions  of  that  Act  extended 
to  the  private  property  of  the  sovereign,  acquired  by 
purchase,  gift  or  devise,  or  by  descent,  from  persons  not 
being  kings  or  queens  of  the  realm.  But  such  restric- 
tions being  without  any  colour  of  justice,  an  Act  was 
passed,  in  1800,  declaring  that  property  so  acquired, 
could  be  disposed  of  like  the  property  of  subjects.^  On 
the  accession  of  George  IV.,  however,  doubts  were  sug- 
gested whether  this  Act  applied  to  property  acquired, 
by  the  reigning  sovereign,  before  he  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  which  were  set  at  rest  by  statute  in  1823.* 

>  Pari.    Papers,   1837-8   (666)  j  of  Wales,  1863 ;  Debate  on  Prince 

1860(13).  of  Wales'  Annuity  BUI,  Feb.  23rd, 

«  The  country  had  the  full  benefit  1863. 

of  this  royal  generosity  and  fore-  '  39  &  40  Geo.  m.  c.  88. 

sight,    on   the  Prince  s  marriage.  ^  4  Qeo.  lY.  c.  18 ;  Hans.  Deb., 

Import  of  the  Council  of  the  Prince  2nd  Ser.,  yiii.  609,  661. 
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While  the  civil  list  has  been  ample  for  the  support 
royia  of  the  personal  dignity  of  the  crown,  ParHanient  lias  also 
^™'*  provided  liberally  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  various 
members  of  tlie  royal  family.  A  separate  atmuity  to 
the  Queeii  Consort,  witli  a  large  dowry  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  king, — amiuities  to  tlie  brothers,sisters, 
and  other  relatives  of  his  Majesty, — establishments  for 
each  of  his  cliildren  on  coming  of  age,  and  even  allow- 
ances for  their  education  and  maintenance, —  marriage 
portions  for  princesses  of  the  royal  house, — such  are 
the  claims  which  have  been  made  upon  tlie  liberaUty  of 
Parliament,  in  addition  to  the  civil  hst.  To  these  must 
be  added,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  debts  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 
Debiiof  The  prince  came  of  age  in  1783, — a  time  ill- 
of  w»Ub.  suited  for  heavy  demands  upon  the  public  pui?e. 
The  people  were  still  suffering  under  the  accumulated 
burthens  of  tlie  American  War  ;  and  the  abuses  of  the 
civil  list  had  recently  undergone  a  rude  exposure. 
But  the  prince's  Wliig  friends  in  the  Coalition  minis- 
try, overlooking  these  considerations,  proposed  a  settle- 
ment of  100,000^  a  year.  They  were  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  strengthening  their  political  connection 
with  the  lieir-apparcnt.  But  the  king  was  more  sensible 
than  they,  of  Uie  objections  to  such  a  proposal  at  that 
time  ;  and  being  tenacious  of  his  own  power, — lovuig 
his  son  but  little,  and  hatuig  his  ministers  much, —  he 
declined  an  arrangement  which  would  liave  secured  the 
indepenildnct-'  uf  tlit.>  [iT-iiK'e,  and  draivn  him  stiil  more 
cluseiy  to  the  party  most  obnoxious  to  himself.  He 
agreed,  therefore,  to  make  the  prince  an  allowance 
60,000/.  a  year  out  of  his  civil  list,  wliich  had 
'  proved  unequal  to  his  own  expenditure ;  and 
Utetl   his  demand  upon  Parliament  to  an  outlit  of 
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60,000/.^  To  a  prudent  prince  such  an  allowance  would 
have  been  ample  :  to  the  spendthrift  and  the  gamester  it 
was  a  pittance.  The  prince  was  soon  in  difficulties ;  and 
his  "  debts  of  honour  "  to  the  blacklegs  of  Newmarket, 
and  the  sharpers  of  St.  James's,  left  little  for  the  payment 
of  the  royal  tradesmen.  On  the  revision  of  the  civil  list 
in  1786,  another  effort  was  made  by  the  prince's  friends 
to  obtain  for  him  a  more  liberal  settlement :  but  Mr. 
Pitt  was  cold,  and  the  king  inexorable.  The  prince 
broke  up  his  estabhshment,  yet  failed  to  pay  liis  debts. 

In  1787  his  affairs  had  become  desperate,  when  the 
heir-apparent  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the  friendly  inter- 
vention of  a  London  alderman.  Mr.  Alderman  Newn- 
ham  having  given  notice,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
an  address  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  prince's 
debts,  and  being  supported  by  the  friends  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  king  thought  it  better  to  arrange  a  com- 
promise. This  resulted  in  the  addition  of  10,000Z.  a  year 
to  the  income  of  the  prince  out  of  the  civil  list ;  and 
the  voting  of  161,000/.  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
and  20,0OOZ.  for  the  buildings  at  Carlton  House.^  No 
less  than  63,700/.  were  afterwards  granted  by  Parha- 
ment,  at  different  times,  for  the  completion  of  this  costly 
palace  ^,  which,  after  being  the  scene  of  tinsel  splendour 
and  bad  tast^  for  little  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
was  rased  to  the  ground  to  make  room  for  metropolitan 
improvements.* 

The  king  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
prince  had   promised  to  confine  his  future  expenses 

*  26th  June,  1783;  Pari.  Hist.,     ii.  200  ;  Lord  Auckland's  Corr.,  i. 
xxiu.  1030 ;  I^rd  J.  Russeirs  Life     415,  417. 

of  Fox,  ii.  8 ;  Lord  Auckland's  Corr.,  »  Viz.,  36,000/.  in  1789,  3,600/.  in 

i.  64;  Earl  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  1791,  and  27,500/.  in  1795. 

123 ;  Wraxall's  Mem ,  iv.  404.  *  Court  and  Cabinets  of  the  Re- 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  xxvi.  1010,  1048,  gency,    i.    99;    Lord  Colchester'a 
1064>  1207 ;  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  Diaiy,  ii.  336,  iii.  622. 
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within  his  income  ;  yet  so  little  were  these  good  inten- 
tions carried  out,  that  in  1792  his  Koyal  Highness 
confessed  to  Lord  Malmesbury  that  his  debts  then 
amounted  to  370,000/.^  In  1795  they  had  increased  to 
the  extraordinary  sum  of  650,000/. ;  when  he  was  extri- 
cated from  these  embarrassments,  by  his  ill-fated  mar- 
riage with  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  To  propose  a  grant 
for  the  payment  of  these  debts,  was  out  of  the  question  : 
but  an  additional  annuity  of  65,000/.  was  settled  upon 
him,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  was  appropriated,  for 
many  years,  to  the  gradual  discharge  of  his  incum- 
brances.* In  1803,  an  addition  of  60,000/.  was  made 
to  his  income,  and  his  debts  ^  were  ultimately  paid  oflF. 
After  a  youth  of  excess  and  extravagance,  the  spend- 
thrift prince, — though  still  fond  of  building  and  enlarging 
palaces  at  the  public  expense, — learned,  in  his  old  age, 
to  husband  his  own  resources,  with  the  caution  of  a 
miser. 

Parliament  has  since  cheerfully  granted  every  suitable 
provision  for  members  of  the  royal  family  :  but  its  libe- 
rality has  not  been  discredited  by  any  further  applica- 
tion for  the  payment  of  their  debts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  income  arising  from  the  land 

nagement    revcnucs  of  the  crown  was  surrendered  to  the  state,  by 

TOTcimes     George  HE.  in  exchange  for  a  civil  list :  but  for  a  long 

thetuWdc.^  time  the  state  was  deprived,  by  mismanagement,  of  the 

greater  part  of  the  benefit  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

Leases  were  improvidently,  if  not  corruptly,  granted, — 

often  without  any  survey  of  the  property,  and  even 

without  a  copy  or  counterpart  of  the  lease  being  re- 

*  Lord    Malmesbuiy's  Corr.,  ii.  Geo.  III.  c.  120. 
416,  418.  >  43  Geo.  III.  c.  26 ;  Pari.  Hist, 

■  King's  Message,  April    27th,  xxxi-i.  1197 ;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life 

1795  ;     Pari.    Hist,   xxxi.    1464,  of  Pitt,  iv.  13  ;  Lord  Colchester's 

1406;  Ibid,,  xxxii.  90,   135 ;  36  Diary,  i.  413. 
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tained  by  the  Surveyor-General,  on  behalf  of  the  crown : 
renewals  were  conceded  at  the  pleasure  of  the  tenants ; 
while  extravagant  fees,  payable  at  public  offices,  instead 
of  being  charged  to  the  tenants,  were  deducted  from 
the  fines,  and  became  a  grievous  burthen  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  crown.  At  least  seven-eighths  of  the 
value  of  the  land  were  received  in  the  shape  of  fines, 
and  one-eighth  only  in  rent ;  and  these  fines,  again, 
were  computed  at  high  rates  of  interest,  by  which  the 
payments  to  the  crown  were  further  diminished. 

Encroachments  and  waste  Avere  permitted  upon  the 
royal  demesnes,  with  scarcely  a  check.  Such  mis- 
management, however,  was  not  due  to  any  want  of 
officers,  appointed  to  guard  the  pubUc  interests.  On  the 
contrary,  their  very  number  served  to  facilitate  frauds 
and  evasions.  Instead  of  being  a  check  upon  one 
another,  these  officers  acted  independently ;  and  their 
ignorance,  incapacity,  and  neglect  went  far  to  ruin 
the  property  under  their  charge.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  system  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  land-tax  was  fi'e- 
quently  allowed  twice  over  to  lessees  ;  from  which  error 
alone,  a  loss  was  sustained  of  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Even  Avithout  mismanagement,  the  wide 
dispersion  of  the  estates  of  the  crown  multiplied  the 
charges  of  superintendence  and  administration. 

From  these  various  causes  the  noble  estates  of  the 
crown,  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  HE.,  produced  an  average  net  revenue  little  ex- 
ceeding six  thousand  pounds  a  year.^  Some  of  these 
abuses  were  exposed  by  Mr.  Burke  in  1780,  who  sug- 
gested as  a  remedy,  a  general  sale  of  the  crown  lands.^ 

*  Reports  of  Commissioners  of    Geo.  III.  c.  87. 
Inauiry  into  the  Woods,  Forests,         *  Pari.  Hist.;  xxi.  2(J. 
ana  Land  Revenues,  under  Act  26 
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In.  1786,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  Parliament,  by 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Pitt,  recommending  an  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues 
of  the  crown ;  and  a  commission  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed by  Act,  to  make  that  inquiry,  and  to  suggest 
improvements  in  the  system  of  management.^  The  re- 
commendations of  this  commission  led  to  the  passing  of 
an  Act  in  1794,  by  which  an  improved  administration  of 
the  land  revenues  was  introduced  ^ ;  and  means  were 
taken  for  making  them  more  productive.  This  com- 
mission had  reported  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  estates 
which  had  hitherto  yielded  so  insignificant  a  revenue 
might,  under  improved  management,  eventually  produce 
no  less  than  400,000/.  a  year.  Existing  interests  post- 
poned for  a  time  the  realisation  of  so  sanguine  an 
estimate :  but  in  1798  the  crown  lands  were  valued 
at  201,260/.  a  year  ^ ;  in  1812  they  were  valued  at 
283,160/.*  ;  in  1820  they  actuaUy  yielded  114,852/. ;  in 
1830,  they  produced  373,770/. ;  and  in  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1860,  they  returned  an  income  of  416,530/.^ 
i^)propria-  But  whcu  the  land  revenues  of  the  crown  were  at 
^^^  of  length  becoming  nearly  an  equivalent  for  the  civil  list, 
the  land  ^  Considerable  proportion  of  tlie  income  was  still 
diverted  from  the  Exchequer.  The  land  revenues,  and 
the  woods  and  forests,  were  originally  managed,  each 
by  a  Surveyor-General :  but  in  1810  the  functions  of 
these  two  offices  were  combined  in  a  commission  of 
woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues.^  In  1832,  the  super- 
intendence of  pubhc  works  was  added  to  the  duties  of 
this  commission^;  when  it  soon  became  evident  that  what 

»  Pari.  Hist,  xxvi.  186,  202.  and  Forests,  1812. 

'  34  Geo.  IIL  c.  76.  *  Finance  Accounts,  18G0. 

*  Report    of    Surveyor-General,  •  60  Geo.  III.  c.  65. 
Com.  Joum.,  liii.  187.  ^  2  &  3  WiU.  IV.  c.  1. 

*  Ist  Report  of  Comm.  of  Woods 


reyennes. 
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they  received  with  one  hand,  they  w^ere  too  ready  to 
pay  over  to  the  other.  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
property  of  the  crown,  was  appKed  with  too  much 
facility,  to  the  execution  of  public  works  and  improve- 
ments :  the  Exchequer  was  deprived  of  the  funds  which 
were  due  to  it,  in  exchange  for  the  civil  list ;  and  Par- 
liament was  denied  its  proper  control  over  an  important 
branch  of  the  pubUc  expenditure.  To  arrest  this  evil, 
another  administrative  change  was  necessary;  and  in 
1851  the  departments  of  Woods  and  Forests  and  of 
Public  Works  were  again  entirely  separated.^  Hence, 
whatever  may  be  the  net  proceeds  of  the  property  of 
the  crown,  they  form  part  of  the  pubUc  revenue ;  and 
whatever  sums  maybe  needed  forpubUc  works,  are  voted 
by  ParUament  out  of  the  general  income  of  the  state. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  civil  liat 
list  has  been  caused,  in  every  reign  but  the  present,  by  p«^»o^- 
the  payment  of  pensions.  The  grant  of  pensions  by  the 
crown  has  so  often  been  the  subject  of  pohtical  discussion, 
that  a  brief  explanation  of  the  law  and  usage  by  which 
they  were  granted,  and  the  funds  from  which  they  were 
payable,  will  not  be  devoid  of  constitutional  interest. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  crown  had  Reatric- 
exercised  the  right  of  charging  its  hereditary  revenues  ^^t^^^ 
with  pensions  and  annuities  ;  and  it  had  been  held  that  ^^S" 
the  king  had  power,  in  law,  to  bind  his  successors.*^  npon 
But  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1701,  when  J^a^ 
alienations  of  crown  lands  were  for  the  first  time  re- 
strained by  Parliament  ^,  it  was  also  provided  that  no 
portion  of  the  hereditary  revenues  *  could  be  alienated 

*  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  41.  ditaiy  duties  on  beer,  ale,  or  other 

*  Bankers'    Case,    1601  ;    State     liquors,   the  post-office,  first-fruits 
Trials,  xiv.  3 — 13.  and  tenths,  fines  on  writs,  post  fines, 

3  Supra,  p.  195.  wine    licenses,    sheriffs*     processes 

*  The  hereditary  revenues  speci-     and  compositions;  and  seizures  of 
fied  in  the  Act  were  these :  the  here-     uncustomed  and  prohibited  goodB. 
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for  any  term,   longer  than   the  Kfe  of  the  reigning 
king.^ 
Pensiona         This  Act,  however,  having  been  passed  before  the 
hereditary  union  with  Scotland,  did  not  extend  to  tlie  hereditary 
reyenues.    revenues  of  the  Scottish  crown.    Nor  was  anj'^  similar  Act 
passed  in  the  Parhament  of  Ireland,  restraining  grants 
from  the  hereditary  revenues  of  Ireland  :  neither  did  the 
Act  of  Anne  extend  to  the  4^  per  cent,  duties.     Subse- 
quently to  this  Act,  pensions  on  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  crown  in  England  could  only  be  granted  during 
the  Hfe  of  the  reigning  sovereign  :   but  were  practi- 
cally re-granted  at  the  commencement  of  every  reign. 
But  pensions  charged  on  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  4^  per  cent,  duties, 
continued  to  be  granted  for  the  Uves  of  the  grantees. 
Penmons         On  the  acccssion  of  George  m.,  the  larger  branches  of 
dvifiift     ^^  hereditary  revenues  of  tlie  crown  of  England  being 
^Geoige   surrendered  in  exchange  for  a  fixed  civil  list,  the  pen- 
sions which  had  previously  been  paid  out  of  the  here- 
ditary revenues,  were  henceforth  paid  out  of  the  civil 
list.     There  was  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  pensions 
so  long  as  the  civil  list  could  meet  the  demand ;  and  no 
principle  by  which  the  grant  of  them  was  regulated, 
but  the  discretion  of  the  crown  and  its  advisers. 
Jeaionsyof      No  branch  of  the  pubhc  expenditure  was  regarded 
Bion^t     ^^^^  s^  much  jealousy,  as  that  arising  out  of  the  unre- 
stricted power  of  granting  pensions  by  the  crown.     Not 
only  did  it  involve  a  serious  public  burthen, — being  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  civil  hst   debts, — but 
it  increased  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  impaired 
the  independence  of  Parliament.     Mr.  Burke,  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  scheme  of  economical  reform  in  1780, 
dwelt  nmch  on  the  excessive  amount  of  the  pension 

*  1  Aline,  8t.  1,  c.  7. 
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list,  and  the  absence  of  proper  regulations ;  and  par- 
ticularly adverted  to  a  custom  which  then  prevailed,  of 
granting  pensions  on  a  private  list,  during  pleasure,  by 
which  dangerous  corruption  might  be  practised.  Mr. 
Burke  proposed  that  the  English  pension  list  should  be 
gradually  reduced  to  60,000/.,  and  that  pensions  should 
be  restricted  to  the  reward  of  merit,  and  "  real  pubhc 
charity  ;  "  extraordinary  cases  being  in  future  provided 
for  by  an  address  of  either  house  of  Parliament.^ 

By  the  Civil  List  Act  of  the  Eockin^ham  adminis-  Re«triction 

-I  ^nrk         1  /•  •  •  upon  tII6 

tration  in  1782,  the  power  of  grantmg  pensions  was  grant  of 
considerably  limited.  It  was  provided  that  until  the  ^782?°*"^ 
pension  list  should  be  reduced  to  90,000/.,  no  pension 
above  300/.  a  year  should  be  granted :  that  the  whole 
amount  of  pensions  bestowed  in  any  year  should  not 
exceed  600/.,  a  hst  of  which  was  directed  to  be  laid 
before  Parhament :  that  the  entire  pension  list  should 
afterwards  be  restricted  to  95,000/. ;  and  that  no 
pension  to  any  one  person  should  exceed  1200/.  This 
Act  fully  recognised  the  principles  of  Mr.  Burke's  plan : 
it  affirmed  almost  in  his  very  words,  that  by  the  usage 
of  granting  secret  pensions  during  pleasure,  "  secret  and 
dangerous  corruption  may  hereafter  be  practised  ;"  and 
it  directed  that  in  future  all  pensions  should  be  paid  at 
the  Exchequer.  It  further  acknowledged  the  principle 
that  pensions  ought  to  be  granted  for  two  causes  only ; 
— viz.  as  a  royal  bounty  for  persons  in  distress,  or  as  a 
reward  for  desert. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  Enghsh  pension  hst  was  regulated,  Irish  pen- 
and  made  subject  to  parhamentary  control.     But  the 
crown  still  retained  ample  means,  from  other  sources, 

»  22  Geo.  III.  c.  82.   Onthe2l8t  Pari.  Hid.,  xxi.  104;  Lord  Stan- 
February,    1780,    Sir   G.   Savile*8  hope's  Life  of  Pitt,  L  87  (Letter 
motion    for  a  list  of  the  pensions  from  Pitt), 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two  only, — 
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of  rewarding  political  or  personal  services.  The  here- 
ditary revenues  of  the  crown,  in  Ireland,  amounting  to 
the  net  sum  of  275,102/.,  were  still  at  the  sole  disposal 
of  the  crown,  and  were  even  alienable,  so  as  to  bind 
fixture  sovereigns.  It  is  natural  that  this  convenient 
fiind  should  have  been  largely  charged  with  pensions. 
They  had  been  granted  in  every  form, — during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  crown, — for  the  life  of  the  sovereign, — for 
terms  of  years, — ^for  the  life  of  the  grantee, — and  for 
several  Kves  in  being,  or  in  reversion.  As  there  was  no 
control  whatever  over  such  grants,  the  pension  list  was 
continually  increasing.  Complaints  had  long  been  made 
of  the  reckless  prodigaUty  of  the  crown  in  bestOAving 
pensions ;  and  so  far  back  as  1757,  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  had  unanimously  resolved  "  that  the  granting 
of  so  much  of  the  public  revenue  in  pensions  is  an  im- 
provident disposition  of  the  revenue,  an  injury  to  the 
crown,  and  detrimental  to  the  people."  Yet  the  pension 
list,  which  in  1757  had  amounted  to  40,000Z.,was  trebled 
in  the  first  thirty  years  of  George  III. ;  and,  in  1793, 
had  reached  the  prodigious  sum  of  124,000/.  But  the 
abuse  had  now  worked  itself  out,  and  could  be  tolemted 
no  longer.  In  that  year,  therefore,  the  government 
itself  proposed  a  change,  which  was  readily  adopted  by 
the  Irish  Parliament.^  The  hereditary  revenues  were 
surrendered  in  Ireland,  —  as  they  had  previously 
been  surrendered  in  England, —  in  exchange  for  a  fixed 
civil  list  of  145,000/.,  exclusive  of  pensions;  and 
a  pension  list  of  124,000/.,  to  be  eventually  reduced  to 
80,000/.  Meanwhile  the  crown  was  restrained  from 
granting  pensions,  in  any  one  year,  exceeding  1200/.  : 
but  still  retained  and  exercised  the  power  of  granting 
pensions  for  life,  and  in  reversion.    It  was  not  until  1813 

»  33  Geo.  III.  c.  34  (Ireland). 
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that  the  Irish  pension  Ust  was  reduced  to  80,000/.,  as 
contemplated  by  this  Act.  On  the  accession  of  George 
IV.,  this  list  was  further  reduced  to  50,000/.  :  no 
grants  exceeding  1200/.  in  any  one  year,  being  per- 
mitted until  that  reduction  had  been  effected.^ 

The  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  in  Scotland,  Scotch 
remained  exempt  from  parliamentary  control,  imtil  1810.  ^^^^ 
At  that  time,  the  pensions  charged  upon  them  amounted 
to  39,000/.  It  was  then  arranged  by  ParUament  that 
no  amount  greater  than  800/.  should  be  granted  in  any 
one  year,  until  the  pensions  had  been  reduced  to 
25,000/. ;  and  that  no  pension  exceeding  300/.  a  year 
should  be  given  to  any  one  person.^ 

There  was  still  one  fund  left  beyond  the  control  of  PenaioM 
ParUament,  and  of  course  amply  charged  with  pensions.  p©r  cent 
The  4^  per  cent,  duties  were  not  surrendered  until  1830,  ^"'^^ 
when  William  IV.  gave  up  his  own  hfe  interest  in  them : 
the  pensions  previously  granted  being  still  payable  by 
the  state. 

At   tliis  time,  the  three  pension   lists  of  England,  Consoiida- 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were  consoUdated ;  and  the  entire  pension 
civil  pension  list  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  reduced  "®^ 
from  145,750/.  to  75,000/. ;  the  remainder  of  the  pen- 
sions being  charged  upon  the  ConsoUdated  Fund. 

Finally,   on   the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty,  Reguia- 
the   right   of  the   crown  to   grant  pensions  was   re-  J^Mions 
stricted  to  1200/.  a  year.    Such  pensions  were  now  con-  ^  ^^^'^' 
fined,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  18tli  Feb.  1834,  to  "such 
persons  as  have  just  claims  on  the  royal  beneficence, 
or  who,  by  their  personal  services  to  the  crown,  by  the 
performance  of  duties  to  the  pubUc,  or  by  their  useful 
discoveries  in  science,  and  attainments  in  literatiu'e  and 

»  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  1,  8.  10.  »  50  Geo.  HI.  c.  111. 
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the  arts,  have  merited  the  gracious  consideration  of 
their  sovereign,  and  the  gratitude  of  their  country."^  At 
the  same  time  an  inquiry  was  directed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  made  into  the  existing  pension  hst, 
which  resulted  in  the  voluntary  surrender  of  some  pen- 
sions, and  the  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  others.^ 

The  pensions  thus  reduced  in  amount,  and  subjected 
to  proper  regulation,  have  since  been  beyond  the  reach 
of  constitutional  jealousy.  They  no  longer  aflTord  the 
means  of  corruption, — they  add  httle  to  the  influence  of 
the  crown, — they  impose  a  trifling  burthen  on  the  people, 
— and  the  names  of  those  who  receive  the  royal  bounty, 
are  generally  such  as  to  command  respect  and  sympathy. 

Such  being  the  pecuniary  relations  of  the  crown 
and  royal  family  to  Parhament,  let  us  take  a  brief 
review  of  the  relations  of  the  royal  family  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign. 

Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  is  that  of  a 
more  than  parental  authority  over  the  royal  family ; 
and,  in  1772,  the  king  sought  the  aid  of  Parliament 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  powers.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  had  been  married  for  several  years  to  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave :  but  had  not  pub- 
licly acknowledged  her  as  his  consort,  nor  had  she 
assumed  his  title.^  At  court  she  was  neither  recog- 
nised as  his  wife,  nor  discountenanced  as  his  mistress : 
but  held  an  equivocal  position  between  these  two  cha- 
racters. 

But  in  the  autumn  of  1771,  another  of  the  king's 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  announced  to  the 
king  liis  marriage  with  Mrs.  Horton,  whom  he  at  once 


*  1  Vict.  c.  2 ;  Report  on  Civil 
List,  Dec.  5th,  1837. 
'  Report  on  Pensions,  24th  July, 


1838. 
»  Walpole's  Mem.,  iii.  402,  408. 
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called  Duchess  of  Cumberland.  By  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, his  bride  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Irnham,  and 
a  sister  of  the  famous  Clolonel  Luttrell,  whom  the  court 
party  had  put  into  Wilkes's  seat  for  Middlesex.  The 
mortification  of  the  king,  was  only  to  be  equalled  by 
the  malicious  triumph  of  Wilkes.  The  family  which 
had  been  made  the  instrument  of  his  oppression,  had 
now  brought  shame  upon  the  king.^  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  not  only  forbidden  to  appear  at  court 
themselves :  but  their  society  was  interdicted  to  all  who 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  the  palace.^  At  first  the 
king  was  not  without  hope  that  the  vahdity  of  the 
marriage  might  be  questioned.  It  had  been  solenanised 
without  the  usual  formalities  prescribed  by  law:  but 
the  royal  family  had  been  excepted  from  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  Marriage  Act,  by  the  express  command  of 
George  II.,  who  would  not  allow  restraints,  intended 
only  for  his  subjects,  to  be  imposed  upon  his  own  family.® 
Such  restraints  might  now  have  postponed,  or  even  pre- 
vented, this  hateful  marriage.  The  alliance  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  with  a  subject,  was  followed  by  the  pubUc 
avowal  of  his  marriage  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
whose  wife's  position  would  have  been  seriously  com- 
promised by  any  longer  concealment. 

The  king  was  now  resolved  to  impose  such  restric- 
tions upon  future  marriages  in  his  own  family,  as 
had  never  been  contemplated  for  his  subjects.  And, 
in  truth,  if  alliances  with  persons  not  of  royal  blood 
were  to  be  prevented,  the  king  and  his  brothers  had 
given  proof  enough  of  the  dangers  to  which  princes 

*  Walpole  says,  '^  Could  punish-  presented  itself  to  him  when  he  was 

ment  be  more  severe  than  to  be  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb  I '' — Mem,j 

thus  scourged  by  their  own  instru-  iv.  366. 
ment  ?     And  how  singular  the  fate         '  lhid,j  362. 
of  Wilkes,  that  new  revenge  always         '  Ibid,^  359. 
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are  exposed.     In  his  youth  the  king  had  been  himself 

in  love  with  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  ^ :  the  Duke  of  York 

had  been  attached  to  Lady  Maiy  Coke ;  and  now  his 

Majesty  was  deploring  the  marriages  of  his  brothers. 

King's  The  prerogative  claimed  by  the  crown,  in  mattera 

Slb  mnd-  couceming  the  royal  family,  was  already  considerable. 

chii£en.     jj^  j-^jg^  jQj^g  Qeorge  I.,  when  in  open  enmity  with 

his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  maintained  that  he  had 
power,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  to  direct  the  educa- 
tion of  his  grandchildren,  and  even  to  dispose  of  them 
in  marriage,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  parental  authority 
of  the  prince.  A  question  was  submitted  to  the  judges ; 
and  ten  out  of  the  twelve,  led  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Parker,  afterwards  Lord  Macclesfield,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  king's  claim.*^  Even  the  two  dissentient  judges, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  education  of  the  king's 
grandchildren  belonged  to  their  father,  yet  held,  "  tliat 
the  care  and  approbation  of  their  marriages,  when 
grown  up,  belong  to  the  king  of  this  realm."  ^ 
KoyaiMar-  It  was  now  proposcd  to  enlarge  this  prerogative,  and 
^^/^*^^  extend  the  king's  powers,  by  tlie  authority  of  the  law. 
On  the  20th  February,  1772,  a  message  from  the  king 
was  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  Parhament,  stating  that 
he  was  desirous  "  that  the  right  of  approving  all  mamages 
in  the  royal  family  (which  ever  has  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  this  realm,  as  a  matter  of  pubhc  concern)  may 
be  made  effectual ; "  and  recommending  to  their  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  guarding  "  the  descendants 
of  his  late  Majesty  George  11."  (other  than  the  issue  of 

*  Mr.  Grenville  relates  in  his  was  prevented,  by  representations 
Diary,  that  the  king  actually  pro-  that  she  continued  her  intercourse 
posed  to  marry  her,  and  that  her  with  Lord  Newbottle.  —  Grenv, 
engagement  with  Ijord  Newbottle  Papers,  iv.  209. 
was  consequently  broken  oiF:  but  '  St.  Tr.,  xv.  1105 ;  I^ord  Camp- 
she  broke  her  leg  while  out  riding,  bell's  Lives,  iv.  p.  52L 
and  during  her  absence,  the  match  •  St.  Tr.,  xv.  122C. 
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princesses  married  into  foreign  families),  from  marrying 
without  the  approbation  of  the  king. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Eoyal  Marriage  Bill  was  Preroga- 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  preamble  affirmed  ed  L  re-  ' 
the  prerogative,  as  claimed  in  the  message,  to  its  fullest  ^'^^^^ 
extent,  and  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  the  king's  "»««• 
recommendation.  The  bill  provided  that  no  descendant 
of  George  11.  (except  the  issue  of  princesses  married 
into  foreign  famiUes)  should  be  capable  of  contracting 
matrimony,  without  the  king's  previous  consent,  signi- 
fied under  his  sign-manual,  and  declared  in  council ; 
and  that  any  marriage  contracted  without  such  consent, 
should  be  null  and  void.  There  was  a  proviso,  how- 
ever,— which  it  seems  had  not  been  contemplated, 
when  the  message  was  delivered, — enabling  members 
of  the  royal  family  above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to 
marry  without  the  king's  consent,  after  having  given 
twelve  months'  previous  notice  to  the  Privy  Council, 
unless  in  the  meantime,  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
should  signify  their  disapprobation  of  the  marriage. 
This  concession,  it  is  said,  was  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox,  who  intended  to  oppose  the  measure, 
and  by  the  disapprobation  of  some  of  the  advisers  of  the 
crown.*  It  was  also  provided  that  any  person  solem- 
nising, or  assisting,  or  being  present  at  the  celebration 
of  such  prohibited  marriages,  should  inciu*  the  penalties 
of  praemunire. 

This  was  unquestionably  the  king's  own  measure, 
and  was  reluctantly  adopted  by  his  ministers.  His 
views  of  prerogative  were  exalted;  and  in  his  own 
family,  at  least,  he  was  resolved  that  his  authority 
should  be  supreme.  The  absolute  control  which  he 
now  sought  for,  over  members  of  his  family  of  full 

»  Fox's  Mem.,  i.  75  (H.  Walpole). 
VOL.  L  Q 
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age,  was  not  a  little  startling.  First,  as  to  his  claim 
of  prerogative.  Had  it  ever  yet  been  asserted  to  the 
same  extent  ?  It  had  been  recognised  by  the  "  grand 
opinion" — as  it  was  called, — of  the  judges  in  1718,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  king's  grandchildren,  but  no  farther ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  arguments  of  the 
judges  in  that  case,  without  being  impressed  with  the 
slender  grounds,  strained  constructions  of  law  and  pre- 
cedent, and  far-fetched  views  of  expediency,  upon  which 
their  conclusion  was  founded.  As  a  matter  of  state 
pohcy,  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  king  should  be 
empowered  to  negotiate  alliances  for  the  royal  family, 
and  for  that  purpose  should  have  more  than  parental 
authority.  But  the  present  claim  extended  to  brothers, 
of  whatever  age, — to  imcles,  and  to  cousins.  So  com- 
prehensive a  claim  could  not  be  at  once  admitted. 
QueBtion  This  qucstion,  therefore,  was  put  to  the  judges :  "  is  the 
judgM.  king  entrusted  by  law  with  the  care  and  approbation 
of  the  marriages  of  the  descendants  of  his  late  Majesty 
George  11.,  other  than  his  present  Majesty's  own  chil- 
dren, during  their  minorities?"  As  this  question 
extended  to  all  descendants  of  George  II.,  whether 
within  this  kingdom  or  not,  nine  judges  unani- 
mously answered  it  in  the  negative ;  and  to  another 
question,  more  restricted,  they  rephed,  "that  the 
care  and  approbation  of  the  marriages  of  the  king's 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  of  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown  (other  than  the  issue  of  princesses 
married  into  foreign  famiUes)  do  belong  to  the  kings 
of  this  realm  :  but  to  what  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family  such  care  and  approbation  extend,  we  do  not 
find  precisely  determined."^    It  was  plain  that  the 


'  rarl.  Hist.,  xvii.  387. 
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bill  declared  the  prerogative  to  be  much  more  exten- 
sive, than  that  allowed  by  the  judges.  Yet  in  spite 
of  their  opinion,  the  lord  chancellor,  Lord  Apsley, 
with  an  effrontery  worthy  of  Lord  Thurlow,  said  that 
"  he  would  defend  every  clause,  every  sentence,  every 
word,  every  syllable,  and  every  letter"  in  the  bill; 
and  "would  not  consent  to  any  amendment  whatso- 
ever !  "  The  prerogative,  he  asserted,  was  founded  in 
its  "  importance  to  the  state : "  an  argument  which 
might  be  extended  to  any  other  power  claimed  by  the 
crown,  on  the  same  groimd. 

The  arbitrary  character  of  the  bill  was  conspicuous.  Arbitowy 
It  might  be  reasonable  to  prescribe  certain  rules  for  the  ©r^sAct. 
marriage  of  the  royal  family :  as  that  they  should 
not  marry  a  subject, — a  Eoman  Cathohc, — or  the 
member  of  any  royal  house  at  war  with  this  coimtry, 
without  the  consent  of  the  king :  but  to  prescribe  no 
rule  at  all  save  the  absolute  will  of  the  king  himself, 
was  a  violation  of  all  sound  principles  of  legislation. 
Again,  to  extend  the  minority  of  princes  and  princesses 
to  twenty-five,  created  a  harsh  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral law,  in  regard  to  marriages.^  The  prohibition  of 
a  marriage  might  continue  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  ;  and  required  notliing  but  the  vote  of  a  Parlia- 
ment subservient  to  the  crown,  to  render  it  perpetual ; 
and  this  not  by  virtue  of  any  general  principle  of  law 
— human  or  divine, —  but  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
superior  power. 

But  the  personal  will  of  the  king  triumphed  over 
all  opposition,  whether  of  argument  or  numbers  ;  and 

*  A  squib  appeared  in  answer  to  "  Quoth  Tom  to  Dick, — '  Thou  art  a 

the  objection  tiiat  a  prince  might  And  little  know'st  of  life :  [fool, 

ascend  the  throne  at  eighteen,  yet  Alas  I  'tis  easier  far  to  rule 

might  not  marry  till  twenty-five :  A  kingdom;  than  a  wife.*  " — 


ParL  md.  xviL  407. 
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he  was  implacable  against  those  who  opposed  it.^  The 
bill  was  passed  rapidly  through  the  House  of  Lords ; 
though  not  without  one  protest,  signed  by  fourteen 
peers,  and  another  signed  by  seven,  in  which  the  most 
material  objections  to  the  measure  were  concisely  ex- 
pressed. In  the  Commons  the  bill  met  with  a  more 
strenuous  and  protracted  opposition : — the  Lords'  Jour- 
nals were  searched  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges, — and 
the  most  serious  arguments  against  the  measure  were 
ably  and  learnedly  discussed.  But  it  was  still  carried 
with  a  high  hand.  The  doors  of  the  House  were  closed 
against  all  strangers, — peers  in  vain  sought  admission 
below  the  bar, — and  the  government  even  went  so  far 
as  to  refuse  the  printing  of  the  bill,  and  supported  their 
refusal  by  a  large  majority.  No  amendment  was  suf- 
fered to  be  made,  except  one  of  pedantic  form,  sug- 
gested by  the  speaker,  that  the  king's  consent  to  a 
marriage  should  be  signified  under  the  great  seal ;  and 
on  the  24th  March,  the  bill  was  passed.  Attempts 
have  since  been  made,  without  success,  to  repeal  this 
law  ^,  and  to  evade  its  provisions ;  but  it  has  been 
inflexibly  maintained. 
Secret  Iel  1785,  the  Prince  of  Wales  contracted  a  clandes- 

J^^^     tine  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  Eoman  Catholic. 
Mnceof    His  marriage  being  without  the  king's  consent,  and 
consequently  invalid,  the  princely  Ubertine  ventured  to 
satisfy  the  fair  lady's  scruples,  and  to  indulge  his  own 
passions ;  while  he  was  released  from  the  sacred  obh- 

*  Fox's  Mem.,  i.  75.   Lord  Chat-  Horace  Walpole  said,  "Never  was 

liam  said  of  the  Bill, ''the  doctrine  an  Act  passed  asrainst  which  so 

of  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill  is  cer-  much  ana  for  which  so  little  was 

tainlj  new-fangled  and  impudent,  said." — Fox^s  Menu,  i.  81. 

and  the  extent  of  the  powers  given  '  By    Lord    Holland,  in  1820 ; 

wanton  and  tyrannical." — I^etter  to  Hansard's  Debates,  New  Ser.,   i. 

Lord  S^elhume,  April  3rd,   1772,  1099. 
Com,  iy.  203. 
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gations  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  saved  from  the  for- 
feiture of  his  succession  to  the  crown,  which  would  have 
been  the  legal  consequence  of  a  vaUd  marriage  with  a 
Eoman  Catholic.  Even  his  pretended  marriage,  though 
void  in  law,  would  have  raised  embarrassing  doubts 
and  discussions  concerning  the  penal  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Eights ;  and,  if  confessed,  would  undoubtedly 
have  exposed  him  to  obloquy  and  discredit  The 
prince,  therefore,  denied  the  fact  of  his  marriage ;  and 
made  his  best  friend  the  unconscious  instrmnent  of 
this  falsehood  and  deception.^ 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  twice  married  without  the  i 
consent  of  the  crown :  first,  in  1793,  to  Lady  Augusta  J 
Murray ;  and,  later  in  life,  to  Lady  Cecilia  Underwood.  ^ 
His  first  marriage  having  been  solemnised  abroad,  a 
question  was  raised  whether  it  was  rendered  invalid 
by  the  Eoyal  Marriage  Act.     It  was  again  celebrated 
in  England,  where  it  was  unquestionably  illegal. 

The  king  immediately  directed  a  suit  of  nuUity  of 
marriage  to  be  commenced  by  his  proctor,  and  it  was 
adjudged  by  the  Court  of  Arches,  that  the  marriage 
was  absolutely  null  and  void.^ 

Li  1831,  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  were  consulted 
by  the  government  as  to  the  validity  of  this  marriage ; 
and  their  opinions  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Arches.    On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  1843, 


*  Pari.  HiBt.,  xxvi.  1070.  See 
an  excellent  letter  from  Mr.  Fox  to 
the  Prince,  Dec.  10th,  1785,  dis- 
suading his  Royal  Highness  from 
the  marriage. — 'Fox^s  Mem,,  ii.  278, 
284,  287. — The  prince  confessed  his 
marriage  to  Lora  Grey  ;  Ibid.,  289. 
Lord  J.  Russeirs  Life  of  Fox,  ii. 
177,  et  seq.  Lord  Holland*s  Mem. 
of  the  Whiff  Party,  ii.  128—142, 
148.      Langaale*8  Mem.   of   Mrs. 


Fitzherbert.  The  general  incidents 
of  this  discreditable  marriage  do  not 
fall  within  the  design  of  this  work : 
but  a  most  animated  and  graphic 
narrative  of  them  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Massey*s  History,  vol.  iii.  316 
—331. 

'  Heseltine  v,  IjbAj  A.  Murray, 
Addam's  Reports,  ii.  400;  Bum's 
Eccl.  Law,  ii.  433;  Ann.  Reg.  1794, 
p.  23. 
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Education 
ofPrinceM 
Chariotte, 
1804. 


Sir  Augustus  D'Este,  the  son  of  his  Koyal  Iligliness  by 
this  marriage,  claimed  the  dukedom  and  other  honours 
of  his  father.  The  marriage  had  been  solemnised  at 
Borne  in  1793,  according  to  the  rights  of  the  Church  of 
England,  by  a  clergyman  of  that  establishment,  and 
would  have  been  a  valid  contract  between  British  sub- 
jects but  for  the  restrictions  of  the  Eoyal  Marriage  Act ; 
and  it  was  contended  before  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
the  operation  of  that  Act  could  not  be  extended  beyond 
the  British  dominions.  But  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  judges, — in  which  the  House  of  Lords 
concurred, — that  the  prohibition  of  the  statute  was 
personal,  and  followed  the  persons  to  whom  it  applied, 
out  of  the  realm,  and  beyond  the  British  jurisdiction. 
It  was  accordingly  decided  that  the  claimant  had  not 
made  out  his  claim.^ 

The  prerogative  of  the  king  to  direct  the  education 
of  his  grandchildren,  which  had  been  established  in 
1718,  was  again  asserted  in  1804.  The  king  claimed 
the  guardianship  of  the  Princess  Charlotte;  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  her  father,  perplexed  with  divided 
councils,  was  long  in  doubt  whether  he  should  concede 
or  contest  the  right.^  At  length,  he  appears  to  have 
agreed  that  the  king  should  have  the  direction  of  the 
princess's  education.  The  understanding  not  being 
very  precise,  a  misapprehension  arose  as  to  its  con- 
ditions ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  prince  had  withdrawn 


*  Clark  and  Finnelly's  Reports, 
xi.  85—164. 

■  Lord  Malmesbury  says :  "  The 
two  factions  pulled  the  prince  dif- 
ferent ways;  IjadiesMoira,  If  utchin- 
son,  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  were  for 
bis  ceding  the  child  to  the  king; 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Devon- 
shire House  most  violent  against  it. 


and  the  prince  ever  inclines  to  the 
faction  he  saw  last.  In  the  Devon- 
shire House  Cabal,  Lady  Melbourne 
and  Mrs.  Fox  act  conspicuous  parts^ 
so  that  the  alternative  for  our  future 
queen  seems  to  bo  whether  Mrs. 
Fox  or  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  shall  have 
the  ascendency.'* — Malm,  Dior.,  iv. 
843. 
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from  his  engagement.^  But  Mr.  Pitt  ultimately  arranged 
this  difference  by  obtaining  the  removal  of  the  princess 
to  Windsor,  without  excluding  the  prince  from  a  share 
in  the  control  of  her  education.^ 

»  Letters  of  Mr.  T.  Grenville  to         ^  Ihid.,  396,  398.   Lord  Colches- 
the  Marque88  of  Buckingham^  Nov.     ter*8  Diarvi  i.  53L  Lord  Stanhope's 
20th,  Dec.  Ist  and  11th,  1804;  Court     Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  229,  264. 
and  Cab.  of  Geo.  UL,  iii.  372,  385, 
389,  391. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LOBDS : CX)NSTANT  ADDITIONS  TO  ITS  NUMBERS : PROFUSE 

CREATIONS  IN   THE   REIGN  OF   GEORGE   III.  AND   SINCE. REPRESENTA- 
TIVE PEERS  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND  : REPRESENTATIVE  CHARACTER 

OF  THE  peerage: — LIFE  PEERAGES. THE  BISHOPS. POLITICAL  POSI- 
TION   OF   THE    HOUSE    OF    LORDS: — ITS    ENLARGEMENT    A    SOURCE  OF 

POWER  : THREATENED  CREATION    OF   PEERS   TO  CARRY    THE    REFORM 

BILL. THE  ARISTOCRACY,  AND  CLASSES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  IT. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  our  constitution  is  more 
Britbli  in-  remarkable  than  the  permanence  of  every  institution 
•titutioiui.    fonning  part  of  the  government  of  the  country,  while 
undergoing  continual,  and  often  extraordinary  changes 
in  its  powers,  privileges,  and  influence.     The  crown, 
as  we  have  seen,  remains  with  all  its  prerogatives  un- 
diminished, and  with  its  sources  of  influence  increased ; 
yet  in  the  exercise  of  its  great  powers  by  responsible 
ministers,  it  has  been  gradually  controlled  by  ParUa- 
ment  and  public  opinion,  imtil  the  authority  of  the 
crown  in  government  and  legislation,  bears  as  little 
resemblance  to  the  sway  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  kings, 
as  to  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  House       So  also  the  Housc  of  Lords  continues  to  hold  its 
ofPeew.     j^gj^  place  in  the  state,  next  to  the  crown,  and  still 
enjoys  the  greater  part  of  its  ancient  privileges.     Yet 
no  institution  has  undergone  greater  changes.     In  its 
numbers,  its  composition,  and  its  influence,  it  is  diflScult 
to  recognise  its  identity  with  the  "  Great  Council "  of  a 
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former  age.  But  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone 
have  served  to  bring  this  great  institution  into  harmony 
with  other  parts  of  the  constitution,  and  with  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  upon  which  time  has  worked 
equal  mutations. 

The  continual  additions  which  have  been  made  to  ( 
the   number    of   temporal    peers,   sitting    in    Parlia-  i 
ment,  have  been  so   remarkable   as  to   change   the  ' 
very  constitution  and  character  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
No  more  than  twenty-nine  temporal  peers  received  writs 
of  summons  to  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  VH. ;  and 
this  number  had  increased   at   the  death   of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to   fifty- nine.      The   Stuarts  were    profuse 
in   their  creations  \  and  raised  the  number  of  the 
peerage   to   about  one  hundred    and    fifty  2;   which 
WiUiam  HI.  and   Queen  Anne  further  increased  to 
one  hundred   and   sixty-eight.'     In   the   latter  reign 
no  less  than  twelve  peers  were  created  at  once,  to 
secure  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  court,  which  they 
did  on  the  very  day  of  their  introduction.'*     In  this 
same  reign  were  also  added,  on  the  Union  with  Scot-  I 
land,  sixteen  representative  peers, —  a  number  scarcely  ^ 
adequate  to  represent  an  ancient  peerage,  little  less 
numerous   than   that  of   England^,    in   a  House   of 

^  James  I.  created  sixty-two ;  1696,  the  total  number  of  temporal 
Charles  I.,  fifty-nine ;  Charles  ILy  peers,  exclusive  of  minors,  Roman 
sixty-four;  and  James  IL,  eight;  Catholics,  and  non-jurors,  was  about 
being  a  total  number  of  one  nun-  one  hundred  and  forty. — Macaulay'$ 
dred  and  ninety-three ;  but  during  Hid.,  iv.  753. 
these  reigns  ninety-nine  peerages  '  See  list  of  one  hundred  and 
became  extinct,  and  thus  tne  total  fifty-seven  Peers  in  the  firbt  Par- 
addition  to  the  peerage  was  ninety-  liament  of  George  I.,  capable  of 


four.   From  returns  delivered  to  tne     voline. — Pari  Hut.,  vii.  27. 

House  of  Lords  in  1719.    As  many        *   2nd  January,   1711. 

of    these  peerages  were  sold    by     Joum.,  xix.  853;  Somerville's Queen 


James  I.  and  Charles  II.,  it  is  sur-  Anne, 460;  Swift's  Four  Last  Years 

prising  that  the  creations  were  not  ofQueen  Anne,  44;  SmoUett's Hist., 

even  more  numerous.  ii.  224. 

'  In  1661,  one  hundred  and  thir-        ^  There  were  one  hundred  and 

ty-nine  lords  were  summoned.    In  fifty-four   Scottish  Peers   at   the 
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Lords,  in  which  sat  twenty-six  bishops  to  make  laws 
for  Presbyterian  Scotland.  But  if  some  injustice  was 
then  done  to  the  Scottish  peerage,  it  has  since  been 
amply  redressed,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
The  Peei^  This  rapid  increase  of  tlie  peerage  had  been  regarded 
ageBiUof  ^j^-j^  much  jcalousy  by  that  privileged  body,  whose 
individual  dignity  and  power  were  proportionately 
diminished.  Early  in  the  reign  of  George  L,  several 
new  creations  further  aroused  the  apprehensions  of  the 
peers;  and,  in  1719,  partly  to  gratify  their  lordships, 
— but  more,  perhaps,  to  further  party  objects  \ — a 
bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  proposing  an  extraordinary  Umitation  of 
the  royal  prerogative, — to  which  the  king  himself  was 
induced  to  signify  his  consent.  The  crown  was  to  be 
restrained  from  the  creation  of  more  than  six  beyond 
the  existing  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
peerages, — the  power  being  still  reserved  of  creating  a 
new  peerage  whenever  a  peerage  should  become  ex- 
tinct ;  and  instead  of  sixteen  representative  peers  of 
Scotland,  it  was  proposed  that  twenty-five  hereditary 
peers  should  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
bill  soon  reached  a  third  reading ;  but  not  until  it  had 
raised  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  country,  that  its  promoters  thought  it  prudent 
to  abandon  it.^  In  the  next  session,  however,  another 
bill  was  introduced,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
sent  down  to  the  Commons ;  where,  after  an  effectual 
exposiure  of  its  unconstitutional  character, — especially 

time  of  the  Union.    The  roll  is  party  then  in  power,  which  was  said 

printed  in  Lords*  Journ.,  xviii.  468.  to  be  the  reason  why  Lord  Sunder- 

Lord  Haversham  said  upwards  of  land  persuaded  the  King  to  consent 

one  hundred  peers  would  be  dis-  to  the  bill, 
franchised.  «    Pari.    Hist.,    vii.    580—694. 

»  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  sup-  Cox's  Life  of  Walpole,  i.  116. 
posed  not  to  bo  friendly  to  the  Whig 
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by  Sir  Eichard  Steele,  and  Sir  Eobert  Walpole, — it  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
voices,  against  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven.^  It 
was,  in  truth,  an  audacious  attempt  to  limit  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  and  discourage  the  granting  of 
just  rewards  to  merit,  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  a 
close  aristocratic  body, — independent  of  the  crown,  and 
irresponsible  to  the  people. 

The  first  two  kings  of  the  House  of  Hanover  con-  ] 
tinned  to  make  occasional  additions  to  the  peerage,  { 
which  on  the  accession  of  George  HI.  amounted  to  one  ] 
hundred  and  seventy-four.     Of  this  number,  thirteen 
minors,  and  twelve  Eoman  Catholics,  were  incapable  of 
sitting  and  voting  in  Parhament^ 

Great  as  had  been  the  additions  to  the  peerage  since 
the  reign  of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  they  were  destined  to  be 
far  exceeded  in  this  and  succeeding  reigns.  The  crea- 
tion of  peers,  having  become  an  expedient  for  increasing 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  strength  of  parties, 
was  freely  resorted  to  by  successive  ministers.  In  the 
first  ten  years  of  this  reign  forty-two  peers  were  created, 
or  raised  to  a  higher  order  in  the  peerage.® 

Lord  North  was  hberal  in  the  creation  of  peers,  with 
a  view  to  strengthen  his  own  position  as  minister,  and  to 
carry  out  the  pohcy  of  the  court.  In  1776,  before  the 
continued  arrears  of  the  civil  list  were  again  brought 
before  Parliament,  ten  new  peers  were  created,  one 
baron  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount,  and  three 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  vii.  606 — 627.  Coxe's  creation  of  Peers."    Steele  likewise 

Life  of  Walpole,  i.  1 17 — 126 ;  ii.  551 .  opposed  it  in  "  The  Plebeian,"  while 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  also  opposed  the  Aadison  warmly  suppc^ted  it  in 

measure  in  a  pamphlet    entitled,  '*  The  Old  Whig." 

"The  Thoughts  of  a  Member  of  the  '  Court  and  City  Register  for 

Lower  House  in  relation  to  a  proj  ect  1760. 

for  restraining    and    limiting  the  *  Beataon's   Political   Index^  i 

power  of  the  Crown  in  the  future  188. 
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Creatioxis 
by  Mr. 
Pitt 


R«etric- 
tion  pro- 
poMQ 
upon  the 
regent^  in 
1789. 


were  promoted  to  earldoms.^  During  his  administration 
he  created  or  promoted  about  thirty  British  peers.^  In 
Ireland,  he  distributed  honours  still  more  Uberally.  In 
1777  he  created  eighteen  barons,  and  raised  seven  barons 
and  five  viscounts  to  higher  dignities  in  the  peerage. 

Mr.  Pitt,  himself  disdaining  honours^,  dispensed  them 
to  others  with  greater  profusion  than  any  former 
minister.  During  the  first  five  years  of  his  administration, 
he  had  created  nearly  fifty  peers,  and  secured  a  safe 
majority.*  The  influence  he  had  himself  derived  from 
thus  gratifying  his  supporters,  suggested  to  him  the 
precaution  of  restricting  the  regent  in  the  exercise  of 
this  prerogative.  This  restriction  he  proposed  to  extend 
to  the  entire  period  of  the  regency,  which,  however,  he 
trusted  would  be  of  short  duration.  Having  created 
peers  to  consoUdate  his  own  power,  he  was  unwilhng 
to  leave  the  same  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his 
opponents.  Had  his  proposal  taken  effect,  such  a 
restraint, — extending  over  the  whole  regency, —  was 
open  to  many  of  the  objections  which  are  admitted  to 
apply  to  the  more  extensive  limitation  contemplated  in 
1719.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  was  required  to  reward  merit,  to  recruit 
the  peerage  from  the  great  landowners  and  other 
opulent  classes,  and  to  render  the  crown  independent 
of  factious  combinations  among  the  existing  peers.^ 
All  these  grounds  were  as  apphcable  to  the  regency  as 


*  Lord  North's  Administration, 
267. 

*  Beatson*8  Political  Index,  i.  137. 

*  In  1790  he  declined  the  Garter, 
which  the  king  pressed  him  to 
accept. — Lord  StatihopeB  Life  of 
Pitt^  ii.  85;  Ibid.^  App.,  xiii. 

*  In  the  debates  upon  theKegencj, 
Mr.  Fox  said  forty-two,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  fortj-eigfit.     From  Beat- 


son's  Political  Index  (i.l40)  the  lat- 
ter statement  appears  to  be  strictly 
accurate.  Pari.  Hist  xxvii.  967,  &c. 
^  His  speech  on  the  16th  Jan. 
1789,  is  so  imperfectly  reported,  that 
his  reasoning  can  only  be  gathered 
from  the  context  of  the  debate,  in 
which  his  observations  are  adverted 
to. 
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to  any  other  time ;  while  the  fact  of  a  powerful  minis- 
ter having  recently  made  so  large  an  addition  to  the 
House  of  Lords  from  his  own  party,  was  the  strongest 
argument  against  the  proposed  restriction.     To  tie  up  Restric- 
the  hands  of  the  regent,  was  to  perpetuate  the  power  iJ^^the^ 
of  the  minister.     A  similar  condition  was  afterwards  ^^^^^ 

loll. 

imposed  upon  the  regent  in  1810  ;  but,  being  limited  to 
one  year,  was  exposed  to  less  objection. 

In  1792,  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  eight  years  in  Continued 
power,  he  had  created  between  sixty  and  seventy  peers  \  b^M^"" 
of  whom  the  greater  part  owed  their  elevation  to  the  ^**- 
parUamentary  support  wliich  they  had  themselves  given 
to  the  minister,  or  to  their  interest  in  returning  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1796  and  1797,  he 
created  and  promoted  no  less  than  thirty-five  peers, — 
within  the  space  of  two  years.^  And,  in  1801,  he  had 
created  or  promoted,  during  the  seventeen  years  of  his 
administration,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  peers, 
sitting  by  hereditary  right.^  Can  we  wonder  if  some 
of  these  were  unworthy  of  nobility?  *  He  also  introduced 
as  members  of  that  body,  in  1801,  the  Irish  representa- 
tive peers  and  bisliops.  It  was  not  without  misgivings 
that  the  king  and  Mr.  Pitt  consented  to  so  great  an 
extension  of  the  peerage  ^ :  but  it  was  forced  upon  them 


*  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  on  Par- 
liamentaryReform,  April  30th,  1702. 
Mr.  CourtenaV;  speaMng  in  1792^ 
said :  **  It  had  Wen  a  matter  uf  com- 

Elaint  that  twenty-eight  peers  had 
een  made  in  the  reign  of  George  I., 
which,  it  was  argued,  would  destroy 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  constitution."  But 
Pitt  ''had  created  three  times  as 
many.*'  Pari.  Hist.,  xxix.  1494. 
The  number  of  creations  and  pro- 
motions appears  to  have  been  sixty- 
four.     Beatson's  I*olitical    Index, 


i.  144. 

'  Beatson's  Political  Index,  i. 
147.  Lord  Stanhope's  Xt/co/i\i«, 
.iii.  80. 

^  Beatson's  Political  Index,  i. 
149,  et  seq,  Collins'  Peerage,  by 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  viii. 

*  Pari.  Hist,  xxv-ii.  1198,  xxix. 
1330,  xxxui.  1197 ;  BuUer'sRem.,  i. 
7fi 

*  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  307, 
App.  xiii. ;  and  see  Wraxall's  Mem., 
iii.  149. 
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Repreten- 
tatiTe 
p«en  of 
Ireland. 


by  the  importunity  of  friends  and  partisans, —  by  the 
rivalry  of  old  and  new  families, — and  by  the  just  claims 
of  merit  and  public  service.  Meanwhile,  a  host  of  Tory 
nobles  in  one  house,  and  their  nominees  in  the  other, 
were  sure  aUies  and  champions  of  the  court. 

The  peerage  of  Ireland,  on  the  union  of  that  coimtry, 
was  dealt  with,  in  some  measure,  upon  different  prin- 
ciples from  that  of  Scotland.  The  principle  of  represen- 
tation was  followed ;  twenty-eight  representative  peers 
being  admitted  to  seats  in  the  ParUament  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  they  were  elected,  not  for  the  Parlia- 
ment only,  as  in  Scotland,  but  for  life.  Again,  no 
Scottish  peers  could  be  created  after  the  Union :  but  the 
peerage  of  Scotland  was  perpetuated,  as  an  ancient  and 
exclusive  aristocracy.  It  was  otherwise  with  Ireland. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  peerage  of  that  country  was 
too  numerous,  and  ought  gradually  to  be  diminished ; 
and  with  this  \iew,  the  royal  prerogative  was  so  far  re- 
stricted, that  one  Irish  peer  only  can  be  created,  when- 
ever three  Irish  peerages,  —  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  Union, — have  become  extinct.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  this  provision  being  ultimately  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Irish  peers, — not  having  hereditary  seats 
in  Parhament, — to  one  hundred,  it  was  also  provided 
that  when  such  reduction  had  been  effected,  one  new 
Irish  peerage  may  be  created  as  often  as  a  peerage 
becomes  extinct,  or  as  often  as  an  Irish  peer  is 
entitled  by  descent  or  creation,  to  a  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom.^ 

Another  peculiar  arrangement,  made  on  the  Union  of 
iliSi*^eerB  L'eland,  was  the  permission  granted  to  Irish  peers  of 

*  In  1850,  the  Irish  peerap;^  con-  probably   be    moro    than   a    cen- 

sifltedy  besides  the  Kinfi:  of  lianoYcr  tuiy  before  the  number  is  reduced 

and  one  Peeress,  of  193,  of  whom  to  100.    Note  to  Lord  Comwallis' 

73  are  also  English  peers.    It  will  Corr.,  iii.  214. 


Permis- 
rtion  to 
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sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  any  place  in  Great  to  sit 
Britain, — a  privilege  of  which  they  have  extensively  House  of 
availed  themselves.^  Commons. 

At  the  same  time,  an  addition  of  four  lords  spiritual  inshrepr© 
was  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  represent  the  epis-  bishops!^ 
copal  body  of  Ireland,  and  to  sit  by  rotation  of  sessions ; 
of  whom  an  archbishop  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  is  always 
to  be  one.  At  the  Union  there  were  twenty  bishoprics 
and  archbishoprics  of  the  Church  in  Ireland ;  but  pro- 
vision was  made  in  1833,  by  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  for  the  reduction  of  that  number  to  ten.^ 

Since  the  Union,  further  additions  have  continually  Peerages 
been  made  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom;  united 
and    an    analysis   of    the   existing    peerage    presents  ^^g<i<>"- 
some  singular  results.     In  1860,  the  House  of  Lords  ^^^^^ 
consisted  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  lords,  spiritual  and  tions. 
temporal.     The   number  of  hereditary  peers   of  the 
United  Kingdom,  had  risen   to   three  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  exclusive  of  the  peers  of  the  blood  royal. 
Of  these  peerages,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were 
created,  in  the  long  reign  of  George  IH.^ ;  forty-two 
in  the  reign  of  George  IV.^;  and  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  since  the  accession  of  William  IV.^     Thus 


1  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1800,  it 
was  proposed  to  extend  this  privilege 
to  places  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  Great 
Bntain.  In  "A  liltter  to  the  Earl  of 
Listowel,  M.P.  for  St.  Albans,  by  a 
'Joint  of  the  Tail,'  "  1841,  the  posi- 
tion of  his  lordship  as  a  peer  oi  Ire- 
land and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  thus  adverted  to: 
'^  A  peer,  and  in  your  own  right — 
and  yet  a  peer  without  rights  I 
Possessor  of  a  name,  of  a  dignity 
ha\'ing  no  better  reality  than  in  a 
sound.  .  .  .  True,  you  are  at  this 
moment  a  legislator,  but  by  no  right 
of  birth,  and  only  as  a  commoner ; 
and,  again^  as  representative  for  an 


English  town,  not  for  one  in  Ireland. 
However  great  vour  stake  in  that 
country,  you  could  not,  though  fifty 
places  were  held  open  for  you,  ac- 
cept one ;  your  marrowless  dignity 
gliding  ffhost-like  in,  to  forbid  the 
proffered  seat." 

»  3  &  4  WiU.  IV.  c.  37,  sche- 
dule B. 

'  Viz.,  two  dukes,  thirteen 
marquesses,  thirty-eight  earls, 
eight  viscounts,  and  sixty-seven 
barons. 

*  One  duke,  two  marquesses,  se- 
ven earls,  three  viscounts,  twenty- 
nine  barons. 

^  Two  dukes,  five  maiqueases. 
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of  the 


two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  peerages  were  created, 
or  raised  to  their  present  rank,  since  the  accession  of 
George  IIL  ;  or  very  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
number.  But  this  increase  is  exhibited  by  the  existing 
peerage  alone, — notwithstanding  the  extinction  or 
merger  of  numerous  titles,  in  the  interval  The  actual 
number  of  creations  during  the  reign  of  George  lEL 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight ;  or  more 
than  the  entire  present  number  of  the  peerage.  ^ 

No  more  than  ninety-eight  of  the  existing  peerages 
claim  an  earher  creation  than  the  reign  of  George  HL : 
but  this  fact  is  an  imperfect  criterion  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  peerage.  When  the  possessor  of  an  ancient  dignity 
is  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  in  the  peerage,  his  lesser 
dignity  becomes  merged  in  the  greater,  but  more  recent 
title.  An  earl  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  transformed 
into  a  marquess  of  the  nineteenth.  Many  of  the  fami- 
lies from  which  existing  peers  are  descended,  are  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  were  noble  before  their  admission 
to  the  peerage.     Nor  must  the  ancient  nobihty  of  the 


twenty  earls,  six  viscounts,  eighty- 
four  barons. 

*  The  following  Table,  prepared 
by  the  late  Mr.  Pulman,  Clarencieux 


King  of  Arms,  was  placed  at  mjf 
disposal    by  the    kindness   of  his 


son: 


Statement  showing  the  number  of  Peerages  created  within 

Years  from  1700  to  1821. 

periods  of  Twenty 

* 

From  1700  to  1720  inclusive 
„       1721  to  1740 
„       1741  to  1760 
„       1761  to  1780 
„       1781  to  1800 
„       1801  to  1821 

Dukes 

Marquetset 

Earls 

VinCOUQU 

Baroni 

22 
2 
2 

4 
4 
3 

14 
3 
1 
1 

10 
8 

33 
14 
24 
14 
24 
37 

30 
8 

15 
9 

23 

34 

68 
19 
34 
46 
91 
80 

37 

37 

146 

119 

328 

Total  number  of  Peerages  created,  667 ;  of  which  388  were  created  between 
1761  and  1821. 
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Scottish  peerage  be  forgotten  in  the  persons  of  those 
high-bom  men,  who  now  figure  on  the  roll,  as  peers  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  comparatively  recent  creation. 

Great  as  this  increase  of  peerages  has  been,  it  has  Numerous 
borne  no  proportion  to  the  demands  made  upon  the  !^^JJ^ 
favour  of  the  crown.  We  find  in  Lord  Malmesbury's 
Diary  for  1807  this  entry: — "  Lord  Wliitworth  and  Mr. 
Heathcote  (Sir  William's  son)  urged  me  to  apply  for 
])eerages.  I  told  them  truly,  there  were  no  less  than 
fifty-three  candidates  for  peerage,  and  to  none  of  whicli 
the  king  would  listen."  ^  And  every  minister  since 
that  time,  has  probably  been  obUged  to  resist  the  solici- 
tations of  not  less  than  ten  earnest  claimants,  for  every 
peerage  which  he  has  advised  the  crown  to  bestow. 
Wlien  Lord  Grey  was  contemplating  the  creation  of 
nearly  one  hundred  peers  in  1832,  there  was  no  lack 
of  candidates,  although  the  occasion  was  neither  flat- 
tering to  their  self-esteem,  nor  free  from  offensive  im- 
putations. And,  more  recently,  another  minister  dis- 
covered, in  a  single  year,  that  upwards  of  thirty  of  his 
supporters  were  ambitious  of  the  peerage,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  friendship  towards  himself,  and 
devotion  to  his  party. 

With  this  large  increase  of  numbers,  the  peerage  Changes  in 
has  imdergone  further  changes,   no   less  remarkable,  sitionof 
in  its  character  and  composition.     It  is  no  longer  a  ^^*^ 
council  of  the  magnates  of  the  land, — the  territorial 
aristocracy,  the  descendants  or  representatives  of  the 
barons  of  the  olden  time ;  but  in  each  successive  age, 
it  has  assumed  a  more  popular  and  representative  cha- 
racter.    Men  who  have  attained  the  first  eminence  in 
war  and  diplomacy,  at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate, — men 
wisest  m  council,  and  most  eloquent  in  debate, — have 

^  Lord  Malm.  Diary,  iv.  397. 
VOL.    L  K 
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taken  their  place  in  its  distinguished  roll;  and  their 

historic  names  represent  the  glories  of  the  age  from 

which  they  sprung.    Men  who  have  amassed  fortunes  in 

commerce,  or  whose  ancestors  have  enriched  themselves 

by  their  own  industry,  have  also  been  admitted  to  the 

privileged  circle  of  the  peerage.     Men  of  the  highest 

intellects,  achievements,  and  wealth,  the  peerage  has 

adopted  and  appropriated  to  itself :  men  of  secondary 

pretensions,  it  has  still  left  to  the  people. 

lurepro-        A  body  SO  Constantly  changed,  and  recruited  from 

diawcter.    ^^^   clusscs  of  socicty,   loscs   mucli   of  its   distinctive 

hereditary  character.     Peers  sitting  in  Parhament  by 

virtue  of  an  hereditary  right,  share  their  privilege  with 

so  many,  who  by  personal  pretensions  have  recently 

been  placed  beside  them,  that  the  hereditary  principle 

becomes  divested  of  exclusive  power,  and  invidious 

distinction. 

Extension       At  the  Same  tune,  the  principle  of  representation  has 

TCpreLn-    ^^^^  largely  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the 

tative        House  of  Lords.     The  sixteen  representative  peers  of 

pnnciple.  *•  ■*• 

Scotland,  elected  only  for  a  Parliament ;  the  twenty- 
eight  representative  peers  of  Ireland,  elected  for  life ; 
and   the  four  Irish   representative  bishops, — form   a 
body  as  numerous  as  the  entire  peerage  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIH.     And  when  to  these  are  added  the 
twenty-six  EngUsli  bishops,  holding  their  seats  for  Ufe, 
— the  total  number  of  Lords  not  sitting  by  virtue  of 
hereditary  right,  becomes  a  considerable  element  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House.^ 
Dispropor-       In  analysing  these  numbers,  however,  the  growing 
tw^^      disproportion  between  the  representative  lords  and  the 
hereditaiy  hereditary  peers  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent.     If  sixteen 

and  pepre-  "    *  *•  '■ 

sentative         i  .pj^^j^  ^^  seventy-four  lords  of  Parliament  not  sitting  by  hereditary 

P*^-  right 
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Scottish  peers  were  deemed  an  inadequate  representa- 
tion of  the  ancient  peerage  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
Anne, — what  are  they  now,  when  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  trebled  in  numbers  ?     But 
this  inequaUty, — apparently  excessive, — has  been  cor- 
rected by  the  admission  of  Scottish  peers  to  hereditary  Scottish 
seats  in  the  British  House  of  Lords.     At  the  present  ^^^J^ 
time  the  total  number  of  Scottish  peers  amounts  to  ^  ?^* 
seventy-eight  ^,  of  whom  no  less  than  forty, — or  more 
than  half, — sit  in   ParUament  by  virtue   of   British 
peerages,  created  in  their  favour  since  the  Union. 

Great  was  the  jealousy  with  which  the  House  of  Lords  Their  right 
at  first  regarded  the  admission  of  Scottish  peers  to  the  nied. 
peerage  of  Great  Britain.  In  1711,  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton was  created  Duke  of  Brandon,  of  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain  :  when  the  Lords  declared,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  five,  that  no  patent  of  honour  granted  to 
any  peer  of  Great  Britain  who  was  a  peer  of  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  entitled  such  peer  to  sit  and 
vote  in  Parhament,  or  to  sit  upon  the  trial  of  peers.*^ 
The  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  queen  was  thus  boldly 
set  aside  for  a  time,  by  an  adverse  determination  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

At  the  time  of  this  decision,  the  Duke  of  Queens-  Righta  of 
berry  was  sitting  by  virtue  of  a  British  peerage,  created  Pee™  ad- 
since  the  Union.     The  determination  of  the  Lords  pre-  ™**^- 
vented,  for  many  years,  the  direct  admission  of  any  other 
Scottish  peers  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain ;  but  this 
restriction  was  cleverly  evaded  by  frequent  creations  of 
their  eldest  sons,  who,  having  obtained  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  their  fathers,  to  their 

*  There  are  also  two  peeresses,  Williams,  i.  582;    Bumet*s  Own 

and  the  IMnce  of  Wales,  who  is  Time,  vi.  80  j  Somerville's  Queen 

Duke  of  Kothesay.  Anne,  549. 

'  Lords*  Joum.,  zix.  846;  Peere 

B  2 
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Scottish  peerages.^  At  length,  in  1782,  the  question  of 
the  disability  of  Scottish  peers  to  receive  patents  of  peer- 
age in  Great  Britain,  was  referred  to  tlie  judges,  who 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  no  such  disabihty 
had  ever  been  created  by  the  Act  of  Union.  The  Lords, 
therefore,  reversed  the  decision  of  1711 ;  and  hence- 
forth Scottish  peers  were  freely  admitted  to  the  ranks 
of  the  British  peerage.* 
WhenBii-  In  1787,  another  important  question  arose,  affectmg 
^^  P*^'  the  rights  of  the  Scottish  peerage.  It  had  been  the 
righu  as  plain  intention  of  the  Act  of  Union,  that  the  peers  of 
tative  Scotland,  who  were  denied  a  seat  in  the  Parhament  of 
Great  Britain,  should  be  entitled  to  representation  by 
members  of  their  own  body,  subject  to  the  same  poUtical 
conditions  as  themselves.  The  right  of  the  cro^vn  to 
admit  Scottish  peers  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain 
havmg  at  length  been  recognised,  the  king  exercised 
the  right  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Abercom  and  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry, — both  of  whom  were  sitting, 
at  that  time,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  representative 
peel's  of  Scotland.  That  these  noblemen,  who  now  sat 
by  hereditary  right,  should  continue  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Scottish  peerage,  was  a  constitutional 
anomaly  wliich  could  not  easily  be  maintained.  As 
well  might  it  have  been  contended  that  a  member  of 
the  Lower  House  continued  to  represent  the  con- 
stituents by  whom  he  had  been  elected,  notwith- 
standing his  elevation  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  1786,  indeed,  the  Duke  of  Athol  had  inlierited  the 
Barony  of  Strange,  and  had  continued  to  sit  as  a 
representative  peer,  without  any  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  or   any  question   being  raised  concerning 

^  Walpole's  Mem.  of  Geo.  III.,        «  0th  June,  1782  j  Lords*  Joum., 
ii.  412.  xxxvi.  617. 
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his  legal  position.  But  now  Lord  Stormont  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  clear  and 
unanswerable  argument;  and  though  he  was  boldly 
opposed  by  Lord  Thurlow,  the  House  resolved  that 
the  Earl  of  Abercorn  and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
had  ceased  to  sit  as  representatives  of  the  peerage  of 
Scotland.^ 

The  two  peers  thus  disqualified  from  sitting  as  re- 
presentatives, immediately  proceeded  to  vote  as  Scottish 
peers  for  their  successors,  in  contravention  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1708.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  defend  their  right  to  vote,  and  to  cast  doubts 
uix)n  the  former  determination  of  the  House :  but  the 
Lords  were  not  to  be  convinced  ;  and  directed  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  the  21st  of  Jan.  1708-9  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Lord  Eegistrar  of  Scotland,  with  an 
"  injunction  to  him  that  he  do  conform  thereto."  ^  For 
a  time  this  order  was  observed :  but  in  1793,  it  was 
superseded  by  another  decision ;  and  since  that  time, 
all  peers  of  Scotland  have  been  permitted  to  vote  for 
representatives.* 

Meanwhile,  the  admission  of  Scottish  peers  to  here-  Present 
ditary  seats  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  is  tending  to  a  ^he^^ 
singular  result.      At  no  distant  period,  the   Scottish  Scottish 
peerage  will  probably  become  absorbed  in  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     One  half  their  number  have  already 
been  absorbed  :  more  may  hereafter  be  admitted  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and,  as  no  new  creations  can  be  made, 
we  may  foresee  the  ultimate  extinction  of  aU  but  sixteen 
Scottish  peers,  not  embraced  in  the  British  peerage. 
These  sixteen  peers,  instead  of  continuing  a  system  of 

*  Lords*  Joum.,xxxvii.594;  Pari.         '  Cases  of  Duke  of  Queensberry 
Hist.,  xx\i.  696.  and  Earl  of  Abercorn,  6th  June, 

*  I'arL  Hist.,xxvTi.  1168  (May  18,     1793.    Lords^  Joum.,  xxxix.  726. 
1787)  ;  Lords'  Joum.,  xxxvii.  709. 
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self-election,  will  then  probably  be  created  hereditary- 
peers  of  ParUament.  The  Act  of  Union  will  have 
worked  itself  out ;  and  a  Parliamentary  incorporation 
of  the  two  countries  will  be  consummated, — more  com- 
plete than  any  which  the  most  sanguine  promoters  of 
the  Union  could,  in  their  visions  of  the  future,  have 
foreshadowed, 
Pi^flent  A  similar  absorption  of  the  Irish  peerage  into  the 

SS^'ii^h^'  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  also  been  observ- 
!»«««*•      able,  though,  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union,  the 
fiill  number  of  one  hundred  Irish  peers  will  continue 
to  be  maintained.     In  1860,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  Irish  peers  \  of  whom   seventy-one 
had  seats  in    Parliament,  as    peers    of   the   United 
Kingdom.      Thus,   the   peers    of   Ireland    sitting    in 
Parliament,  —  including   the  representative  peers,  — 
amounted  to  ninety-nine. 
Fusion  of        By  this  fusiou  of  the  peerages  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
^^*  ^^he  ^^  House  of  Lords  has  grown  at  once  more  national, 
three  king-  and  morc  representative  in  its  character.     As  different 

Anwnu 

classes  of  society  have  become  represented  there,  so  dif- 
ferent nationahties  have  also  acquired  a  wider  represen- 
tation.   Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked  that  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are  further  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  numerous  commoners,  of  Scottish  and  Irish  birth, 
who  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  for 
distinguished  services,  or  other  eminent  qualifications. 
Herediuiy      But  all  temporal  peers, — whether  English,  Scottish, 
^^^    or  Irish,  and  whether  sitting  by  hereditary  right  or  by 
P**''^^*-     election, — have  been  ennobled  in  blood,  and  transmit 
their  dignities  to  their  heirs.    Hereditary  descent  has 
been  the  characteristic  of  the  peerage,  and — with  the 

^  There  is  also  one  peeress ;  and    Aimagh  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland. 
the  'Kmg  of  Hanover  is  Earl  of 
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exception  of  the  bishops — of  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

In  1856,  however,  Her  Majesty  was  advised  to  intro-  Defects  in 
duce  among  the  hereditary  peers  of  the  ^reahn,  a  new  late  jum-" 
class  of  peers,  created  for  hfe  only.  Well-founded  ^^^rds 
complaints  had  been  made  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
exercised.  The  highest  court  of  appeal  was  often  with- 
out judges,  their  place  being  filled  by  peers  unlearned 
in  the  law,  who  sat  as  members  of  the  court,  without 
affecting  to  participate  in  its  judgments.  This  had  been 
an  evil  of  long  standing ;  though  it  had  not,  until  lately, 
aroused  the  vigilance  of  suitors  and  the  pubUc.  For 
some  years  after  the  Eevolution,  there  had  not  been  a 
single  law-lord  in  the  House, — ^Lord  Somers  having 
heard  appeals  as  Lord  Keeper.  When  that  distinguished 
lawyer  was  at  length  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  he  was  the  only  law-lord.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  reigns  of  George  H.  and  George  IH.,  appeals 
liad  been  heard  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Mansfield, 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  Lord  Eldon,  sitting  in  judicial  soU- 
tude, — while  two  mute,  unlearned  lords  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  backgroimd,  representing  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  court.  Li  later  times  a  more  decorous  performance 
of  judicial  duties  had  been  exacted  by  pubhc  opinion ; 
and  frequent  changes  of  administration  having  multi- 
plied ex-chancellors,  the  number  of  law-lords  was  greater 
than  at  former  periods.  But  in  an  age  in  wliich  re- 
forms in  the  administration  of  justice  had  become  an 
important  department  of  legislation,  and  a  subject  of 
popular  interest,  theoretical  improvements,  at  least,  were 
demanded  in  the  constitution  of  the  first  court  of  appeal 

As  an  expedient  for  adding  to  the  judicial  strength  of  Life-peer- 
the  House,  without  a  permanent  increase  of  its  numbers,  *^^ 
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it  was  suggested  that  the  most  eminent  judges  might  be 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  sitting  there,  for  life  only. 
The  practice  of  granting  peerages  for  life  was  not  a 
constitutional  novelty,  but  had  long  fallen  into  desuetude. 
Between  the  reigns  of  Eichard  II.  and  Henry  VI., 
several  precedents  were  to  be  found  of  the  creation  of 
life-peerages.  Some  of  these,  however,  had  been  made, 
— Uke  many  other  peerages  of  that  period, — in  full 
Parliament :  some  had  been  granted  to  peers  already 
entitled  to  sit  in  Parliament  by  hereditary  right :  some 
peers  so  created  had  never  sat  in  the  House  of  Peei-s  : 
one  had  been  a  foreigner,  who  could  not  claim  a  seat 
by  virtue  of  his  title :  and,  for  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years,  there  was  no  instance  on  record,  in  which  any 
man  had  been  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lifo-peer.    ^  j^  p^^j-  fQj-  j^fg      j^^i  there  were  many  later  instances 

ages  to  ,  ^,  .  "^ 

women.  in  wliich  ladies  had  received  life-peerages.  Charles  H. 
had  created  the  beautiful  Louise  de  Querouaille,  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth  for  Ufe ;  James  H.  had  created  Catherine 
Sedley  a  baroness,  by  the  same  tenure  ;  George  I.  had 
raised  Madame  de  Schulemberg  to  the  rank  of  Duchess 
of  Kendal  for  Ufe,  and  had  conferred  a  life-peerage 
upon  her  niece  ^ ;  and  George  II.  had  made  Madame 
Walmoden  Countess  of  Yannouth  for  life.  Between 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  that  of  George  H.,  peerages 
for  life  had  been  granted  to  no  less  than  eighteen  ladies. 
But  as  the  fair  sex  are  unable  to  sit  in  ParHament, 
this  class  of  peerages  could  not  be  rehed  upon,  in  sup- 
port of  the  right  of  the  crown  to  introduce  life-peei^s 
into  the  House  of  Lords. 
Peerages  There  was,  however,  another  class  of  peerages,  wh  ence 
maindMs  a  stroug  argument  was  derived  in  favour  of  the  royal 
prerogative.     Though  peerages  in  their  general  charac- 

^  Or  reputed  daughter^  the  Coimtess  of  Walsingham. 


over. 
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ter  have  been  hereditary, — descending  like  estates  to  the 
elder  son, — yet  peerages  have  been  continually  granted 
to  persons,  with  remainder  to  collateral  relatives,  or  to 
the  elder  son  of  the  peer  by  a  second  wife,  or  to  the  son 
of  a  younger  brother,  or  other  relative  not  in  the  direct 
Une  of  succession,  as  heir  at  law.  All  grants  of  this  class 
— ^being  governed,  not  by  the  general  law  of  descent,  but 
by  the  special  limitations  in  the  patent — were  excep- 
tions from  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession.  The 
first  grantee  was,  in  effect,  created  a  peer  for  hfe,  though 
the  second  grantee  became  entitled  to  the  peerage,  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  rights  of  succession.  But  the  grant 
of  a  peerage  of  this  class  was  plainly  distinguishable 
from  a  peerage  for  life,  as  it  provided  —  though  in  an 
exceptional  manner — for  the  duration  of  the  dignity 
beyond  the  life  of  the  first  grantee.  It  was  indeed 
maintained  that  such  peerages  afforded  further  evidence 
against  the  legality  of  Ufe-peerages,  as  they  had  been 
constantly  granted,  without  objection,  while  none  of  the 
latter  had  been  created  for  centuries. 

But  if  these   precedents   and  analogies  were    ob-  Autho- 
solete,   or    of    doubtful    appUcation,   the    legality   of  ^p^i?  oi 
life-peerages  had  been  recognised  by  nearly  all  con-  ^^^^^' 
stitutional   authorities.      Lord    Coke   had    repeatedly 
affirmed    the    doctrine,   that  the   cro\vn  may   create 
peerages  "  for  life,  in  tail,  or  in  fee : "   the  learned 
Selden   had  referred  to  the  ancient  custom  without 
comment :    Chief  Baron  Comyns  and  Cruise  had  ac- 
cepted  the  authority  of  Coke  as  unquestioned  law : 
the  popular  Blackstone  had  repeated  and  enforced  it  ^ ; 

'  ^^  For  a  man  or  woman  may  be  is  limited  to  a  man  and  the  heirs 

created  noble  for  their  own  liTes,  male  of  his  body,  by  Elizabeth,  his 

and  the  dignity  not  descend  to  their  present  lady,  and  not  to  such  heirs 

heirs  at  alL  or  descend  only  to  some  oy  any  former  or  future  wife." — 

particular  neirs,  as  where  a  peerage  i&qfh,  Blackstone,  ii.  680. 
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and,  lastly,  Lord  Eedesdale's  committee,  "  On  the 
dignity  of  a  Peer,"  in  1822,  had  acknowledged  it  with- 
out reserve.^  Butler  was  tlie  only  eminent  writer  wlio 
had  expressed  any  doubt  upon  the  subject/^  The  doc- 
trine had  also  been  generally  received  among  statesmen 
as  well  as  lawyers.  Lord  Liverpool's  administration, 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  improving  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  Lords,  had,  at  one  time,  unani- 
mously resolved  to  create  life-peers.  Li  1851,  the 
government  of  Lord  John  Eussell  had  offered  a  hfe- 
peerage  to  Dr.  Lushington,  the  distinguished  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  who,  by  a  late  statute,  had 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  Devon  peerage  case,  Lord  Brougham 
had  stated  from  the  woolsack,  as  chancellor,  that  the 
crown  had  not  only  the  power  of  creating  a  peerage 
for  the  life  of  the  grantee  himself,  but  for  the  life 
of  another  person  ;  and  upon  a  more  recent  occasion, 
Lord  Campbell  had  laid  it  down  in  debate,  that  the 
"  crown  might  create,  by  its  prerogative,  a  peerage  for 
life,  but  not  a  peerage  during  a  man's  continuance  in 
office :  that  would  require  an  enactment  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature."  ^ 
The  Wens-  Eclying  upou  thcsc  precedents  and  authorities,  min- 
]^page.  isters  advised  her  Majesty,  before  the  meeting  of  Parha- 
mcnt  in  1856,  to  issue  letters  patent  to  Sir  James 
Parke,  lately  an  eminent  baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, creating  him  Baron  Wensleydale  for  Ufe.  The 
letters  patent  were  issued  :  but  the  peers  loudly  pro- 
tested against  the  intrusion  of  a  life  peer  to  sit  amongst 
the  hereditary  nobles  of  the  realm.    An  untimely  fit  of 

1  3rd  Rep.  37,  38.  »  Hans.  Deb.,  June  27th,  1851, 

*  Coke's  Inst.,    19th    edit.,    by    3rd  Series,  cxvii.  1312. 
Hargrave  and  Butler. 
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the  gout  disabled  Lord  Wensleydale  from  presenting 
himself,  with  his  writ  of  summons,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session ;  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  proposed,  in  a  masterly  speech,  to  refer  his  ex- 
ceptional patent  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges. 

Throughout  the  learned  debate  which  followed,  the 
abstract  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  create  a  life- 
peerage  was  scarcely  questioned ;  but  it  was  denied 
that  such  a  peerage  conferred  any  right  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament. It  was  treated  as  a  mere  title  of  honour, 
giving  rank  and  precedence  to  its  possessor,  but  not  a 
place  in  an  hereditary  legislative  chamber.  The  pre- 
cedents and  authorities  in  support  of  life-peerages  were 
exposed  to  a  searching  criticism,  which  failed,  however, 
to  shake  the  position  that  the  crown  had,  in  former 
times,  introduced  life-peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  it  was  admitted  on  aU  sides,  that  no  such  case  had 
occurred  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  years.  Hence  arose 
a  most  difficult  question  of  constitutional  law.  Had  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown  been  lost  by  desuetude ; 
or  could  it  be  exercised,  if  the  Queen  thought  fit  to 
revive  it?  The  ministers,  relying  upon  the  maxim, 
"  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi^''  argued  that  there  could 
be  no  loss  of  prerogative  by  lapse  of  time.  But 
their  opponents  forcibly  contended  that  the  crown 
could  not  alter  the  settled  constitution  of  the  realm.  Li 
ancient  times, — ^before  the  institutions  of  the  country  had 
been  established  by  law  and  usage, — the  crown  had 
withheld  writs  of  summons  from  peers  who  were  unques- 
tionably entitled,  by  inheritance,  to  sit  in  Parliament : 
the  crown  had  disfi:^nchised  ancient  boroughs  by  pre- 
rogative ;  and  had  enfranchised  new  boroughs  by  royal 
charter.  What  would  now  be  said  of  such  an  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  ?     By  constitutional  usage,  having 
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the  force  of  law,  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  for  cen- 
turies a  chamber  consisting  of  hereditary  councillors  of 
the  crown,  while  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
elected  by  the  suffrages  of  legally  qualified  electors. 
The  crown  could  no  more  change  tlie  constitution  of 
tlie  House  of  Lords  by  admitting  a  life-peer  to  a  seat 
in  ParUament,  than  it  could  change  the  representation 
of  the  people,  by  issuing  writs  to  Birkenhead  and 
Staleybridge,  or  by  lowering  tlie  franchise  of  electoi^s. 

Passing  beyond  the  legal  rights  of  the  crown,  the 
opponents  of  hfe-peerages  dilated  upon  the  hazardous 
consequences  of  admitting  this  new  class  of  peers.  Was 
it  probable  that  such  peerages  would  be  confined  to 
law-lords  ?  If  once  recognised,  would  they  not  be  ex- 
tended to  all  persons  whom  the  ministers  of  tlie  day 
might  think  it  convenient  to  obtrude  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  Might  not  the  hereditary  peers  be  suddenly 
overpowered  by  creatures  of  the  executive  government, 
— not  ennobled  on  account  of  their  pubUc  services,  or 
other  claims  to  the  favour  of  the  crown,  but  appointed 
as  nominees  of  ministers,  and  ready  to  do  their  bid- 
ding ?  Nay !  might  not  the  crown  be  hereafter  ad- 
vised to  discontinue  the  grant  of  hereditary  peerages 
altogether,  and  gradually  change  the  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Lords  from  an  hereditary  assembly,  to 
a  dependent  senate  nominated  for  life  only  ?  Nor  were 
there  wanting  eloquent  reflections  upon  the  future  de- 
gradation of  distinguished  men,  whose  services  would 
be  rewarded  by  life-peerages  instead  of  by  those 
cherished  honours,  which  other  men,  —  not  more 
worthy  than  themselves, — had  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  transmitting  to  their  children.  Sitting  as  an  inferior 
caste,  among  those  whom  they  could  not  call  their  peers, 
they  would  have  reason  to  deplore  a  needless  innova- 
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tion,  which  had  denied  them  honours  to  which  their 
merits  justly  entitled  them  to  aspire. 

Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  Lord  Wensley-  i 
dale's  patent  was  assailed.  They  were  ably  combated  ^ 
by  ministers ;  and  it  was  even  contended  that  without 
a  reference  from  the  crown,  the  Lords  had  no  authority 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  right  of  a  peer  to  sit  and  vote  in 
their  House ;  but,  on  a  division,  the  patent  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Privileges,  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
three.^  After  an  inquiry  into  precedents,  and  more 
learned  and  ingenious  debates,  the  committee  reported, 
and  the  House  agreed, "  that  neither  the  letters  patent, 
nor  the  letters  patent  with  the  usual  writ  of  summons 
issued  in  pursuance  thereof,  can  entitle  the  grantee  to 
sit  and  vote  in  Parliament."  ^ 

Some  hereditary  peers,  who  concurred  in  this  con- 
clusion, may  have  been  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  jealousy  which,  in  1711,  had  led  their  ancestors  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  crown  to  admit  Scottish  peers 
amongst  them,  and  in  1719  had  favoured  a  more  exten- 
sive limitation  of  the  royal  prerogative :  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  lord  chancellor, — by  whose  advice  the 
patent  had  been  made  out, — all  the  law-lords  of  both 
parties  supported  the  resolution,  which  has  since  been 
generally  accepted  as  a  sound  exposition  of  constitu- 
tional law.  Where  institutions  are  founded  upon  ancient 
usage,  it  is  a  safe  and  wholesome  doctrine  that  they 
shall  not  be  changed,  unless  by  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  of  Parliament.  The  crown  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Lords  ;  and  Lord  Wens- 
leydale  soon  afterwards  took  his  seat,  under  a  new 
patent,  as  an  hereditary  peer  of  the  realm. 

*  Content,  138;  not  content,  105.     Committee  of  Privileges;  Clark*8 
Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cxl.  263.  House  of  Lords'  Cases,  v.  058. 

'  Ibid.f  1152  et  seq.;  lleport  of 
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Further         But  the  question  of  life-peerages  was  not  immediately 
fngsinre-  ^et  at  lest.     A  Committee  of  the  Lords  having  been 
lation  to     appointed  to  inquire  into  the  appellate  jmisdiction  of 
ages.         that  House,  recommended  that  her  Majesty  should  be 
empowered  by  statute,  to  confer  life-peerages  upon  two 
persons  who  had  served  for  five  years  as  judges,  and 
that  they  should  sit  with  the  lord  chancellor  as  judges 
of  appeal  and  "  deputy  speakers."    A  bill,  foimded  upon 
this  recommendation,  was  passed  by  the   House   of 
Lords ;  but  after  much  discussion,  it  miscarried  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons.^ 
Lords  In  reviewing  the  rapid  growth  of  the  temporal  peers 

spintuaL  gj^ting  jj^  Parliament,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  altered  proportions  which  they  bear  to  the  lords 
spiritual,  as  compared  with  former  times.  Before  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  Vili.,  in  1539, 
when  the  abbots  and  priors  sat  with  the  bishops,  the 
lords  spiritual  actually  exceeded  the  temporal  lords  in 
number.  First  in  rank  and  precedence, — superior  in 
attainments, — and  exercising  high  trusts  and  extended 
influence, —  they  were  certainly  not  inferior,  in  poUtical 
weight,  to  the  great  nobles  v^th  whom  they  were 
associated.  Even  when  the  abbots  and  priors  had  been 
removed,  the  bishops  alone  formed  about  one  third  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  while  the  temporal  lords  have 
been  multiplied  since  that  period  about  eight-fold,  the 
English  bishops  sitting  in  Parhament,  have  only  been 
increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-six, — to  whom  have 
been  added  the  four  Irish  bishops.  The  ecclesiastical 
element  in  our  legislature,  has  thus  become  relatively 
inconsiderable  and  subordinate.  Instead  of  being  a 
third  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  in  former  times,  it  now 
forms  less  than  a  fiftcicnth  part  of  that  assembly :  nor  is 

» llaDS.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cxlii.  780,  899, 1069;  Ibid.,  cxliiL  428,  683, 613. 
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it  likely  to  receive  any  accession  of  strength.  When 
the  pressing  demands  of  the  church  obtained  from 
Parhament  the  constitution  of  the  new  bishopric  of 
Manchester,  care  was  taken  that  not  even  one  spiritual 
lord  should  be  added  to  the  existing  number.  The 
principle  of  admitting  a  new  bishop  to  sit  in  Parhament 
was  indeed  conceded ;  but  he  was  allowed  that  privi- 
lege at  the  expense  of  the  more  ancient  sees.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  London, 
Dui'ham,  and  Winchester,  the  bishop  last  appointed 
receives  no  writ  of  summons  from  the  crown  to  sit  in 
Parhament,  until  another  vacancy  arises.^  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  temporary  exclusion  of  the  junior  bisliop, 
though  at  first  exposed  to  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  has  since  been  found  to  be  not  without  its 
advantages.  It  enables  a  bishop  recently  inducted,  to 
devote  himself  without  interruption  to  the  labours  of 
his  diocese,  while  it  reUeves  him  fi:om  the  expenses  of 
a  residence  in  London,  at  a  time  when  they  can  be  least 
conveniently  borne. 

But,  however  small  their  numbers,  and  diminished 
their  influence,  the  presence  of  the  bishops  in  Parha- 
ment has  often  provoked  opposition  and  remonstrance. 
This  has  probably  arisen,  more  from  feelings  to  which 
episcopacy  has  been  exposed,  than  from  any  dis- 
passionate objections  to  the  participation  of  bishops  in 
the  legislation  of  the  country.  Proscribed  by  Presby- 
terian Scotland, — ejected  from  Parhament  by  the  Eng- 
hsh  Puritans  ^, — repudiated  in  later  times,  by  every 
sect  of  dissenters, — not  regarded  with  too  much  favour, 
even  by  all  the  members  of  their  own  church, —  and 

*  Bishopric  of  Manchester  Act,     on  the  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  Dio- 
10  &  11  Vict.  c.  108.     See  also  De-     ceses'  Bill, 
bates,  1844,  in  the  House  of  Lords,        '  16  Car.  I.  c.  27. 
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obnoxious,  from  their  dignity  and  outward  pomp,  to 
vulgar  jealousies, — the  bishops  have  had  to  contend 
against  many  popular  opinions  and  prejudices.  Nor 
has  their  political  conduct,  generally,  been  such  as  to 
conciUate  public  favour.  Ordinarily  supporting  the 
government  of  the  day, — even  in  its  least  popular 
measures, — ^leaning  always  to  authority, — as  church- 
men, opposed  to  change, — and  precluded  by  their 
position,  from  courting  "popularity, — ^it  is  not  surprising 
that  cries  have  sometimes  been  raised  against  tliem,  and 
efforts  made  to  pull  them  down  from  their  Jiigh  places. 
In  1834,  the  Commons  refused  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  *'  for  relieving  the  bishops  of  their  legislative  and 
judicial  duties  in  the  House  of  Peers,"  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  two  to  one.^  By  a  much  greater  majority, 
in  1836,  they  refused  to  affirm  "  that  the  attendance  of 
the  bishops  in  Parhament,  is  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of 
religion."  ^  And  again  in  the  following  year,  they  de- 
nied, with  equal  emphasis,  the  proposition  that  the 
sitting  of  the  bishops  in  ParUament  "  tends  to  ahenate 
the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  estabhshed 
Church."  ^  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  no  adverse 
motions  in  Parliament,  and  few  unfriendly  criticisms 
elsewhere,  in  relation  to  the  Parliamentary  functions  of 
the  bishops. 
Circum-  Their  place  in  our  venerable  constitution  has  hitherto 

fovo^bie  been  upheld  by  every  statesman,  and  by  nearly  all 
V  h<r        poUtical  parties.     At  the  same  time,  the  Uberal  policy 
of  the  legislature  towards  Eoman  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters, has  served  to  protect  the  bishops  from  much 
religious    animosity,    formerly    directed    against    the 

»  13th  March,  ia34.     Ayes,  68 ;    Noes,  180. 
.Xoes,  125.  * »  10th  February,   1837.     Ayes, 

»  20th  April,  1830.    Ayes,  63;    02;  Noes,  197. 
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church,  of  which  they  are  the  most  prominent  repre- 
sentatives. Again,  the  church,  by  the  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness with  which,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  she  has 
followed  out  her  spiritual  mission,  has  greatly  ex- 
tended her  own  moral  influence  among  the  people, 
and  weakened  the  assaults  of  those  who  dissent  from 
her  doctrines.  And  the  increased  strength  of  the 
church  has  fortified  the  position  of  the  bishops.  Tliat 
they  are  an  exception  to  the  principle  of  hereditary 
right — the  fixed  characteristic  of  the  Ilouse  of  Lords — 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  not  without  its  theoretical 
advantages. 

The  various  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  Political 
of  Lords,  whicli  have  here  been  briefly  sketclied,  liave  thriious^o^ 
considerably  aflected  the  j)olitical  position  and  influence  of  Lords, 
of  that  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  peers  of  ancient  Uneage  should  have  regarded  with 
jealousy,  the  continual  enlargement  of  their  own  privi- 
leged order.  The  proud  distinction  which  they  enjoyed 
lost  some  of  its  lustre,  when  shared  by  a  hu-ger  body. 
Their  social  preeminence,  and  the  weight  of  their 
individual  votes  in  Parliament,  were  alike  impaired  by 
tlie  increasing  number  of  those  whom  the  favour  of 
tlieir  sovereign  had  made  equal  to  themselves.  These 
eflects,  however,  have  been  rendered  much  less  exten- 
sive than  might  have  been  anticipated,  by  the  expansion 
of  society,  and  by  the  operation  of  party  in  all  political 
affliirs. 

But  however  the  individual  privileges  of  peers  may  its  en- 
have  been  aflected  by  the  multiplication  of  their  num-  a  source  of 
bers,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned  that  the  House  of  ^^^^^ 
Lords  has  gained  importance,  as  a  political  institution, 
by  its  enlargement.    Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  peers  had  led  either  to  such  a  legal 

VOL.   L  s  . 
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restraint  upon  the  prerogative,  as  that  proposed  in  tlie 
reign  of  George  L,  or  to  so  sparing  an  exercise  of  it, 
that  the  peerage  had  remained  without  material  in- 
crease since  the  accession  of  tlie  House  of  Hanover. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  an  order  so  Umited  in  number, 
and  so  exclusive  in  character,  could  have  maintained  its 
due  authority  in  the  legislature  ?  Witli  the  instinctive 
aversion  to  change,  which  characterises  every  c]osc  cor- 
poration, it  would  have  opposed  itself  hauglitily  to  the 
active  and  improving  spirit  of  more  popular  institutions. 
It  might  even  have  attempted  to  maintain  some  of  its 
more  invidious  privileges,  wliich  have  been  suflered  to 
fall  into  desuetude.  Hence  it  would  necessaril}-  have 
been  found  in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  press,  and  public  opinion  ;  while  its  hniited  and  un- 
popular constitution  would  have  failed  to  give  it  strengtli 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  adverse  forces.  But  the  wider 
and  more  hberal  constitution  which  it  has  acquii-od 
from  increased  numbers,  and  a  more  representative 
character,  has  saved  the  Hoase  of  Lords  from  tliesc 
political  dangers.  True  to  tlie  spirit  of  an  aristocracy, 
and  to  its  theoretical  uses  in  tlie  state,  it  has  been 
slower  than  the  House  of  Commons  in  receiving  popu- 
lar impressions.  It  has  often  checked,  for  a  time,  the 
progressive  poUcy  of  the  age ;  yet,  being  accessible 
to  the  same  sympatliies  and  influences  as  the  other 
House,  its  tardier  convictions  have  generally  been 
brought,  without  violence,  into  liarmony  with  public 
opinion.  And  when  measures,  demanded  by  the  national 
welfare,  have  sometimes  been  iiymiously  retaixled,  the 
great  and  composite  quahties  of  the  House  of  Lords,  — 
the  eminence  of  its  numerous  members, — their  talents 
in  debate,  and  wide  local  influence, — have  made  it  too 
powerful  to  be  rudely  overborne  by  popidar  clamour. 
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Thus  the  expansive  growth  of  the  House  of  Lords, —  i 
concurring  with  the  increased  authority  of  the  House  j 
of  Commons,  and  the  enlarged  influence  of  the  press, —  * 
appears  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  safe  develop- 
ment of  our  free  institutions,  in  which  the  popular 
element  has  been  continually  advancing.  The  same 
cause  has  also  tended  to  render  the  peers  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  influence  of  the  crown.  To  that  in- 
fluence they  are  naturally  exposed:  but  the  larger 
their  number,  and  the  more  various  their  interests, 
the  less  effectually  can  it  be  exercised:  while  the 
crown  is  no  longer  able  to  secure  their  adherence  by 
grunts  of  land,  offices,  and  pensions.  And  if  the 
peerage  has  occasionally  been  discredited  by  the 
indigence  or  abasement  of  some  few  of  its  number,  its 
dignity  has  been  well  maintained  by  territorial  power, — 
by  illustrious  ancestry, — by  noble  deeds, — by  learning, 
eloquence,  and  public  virtue. 

These  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  i 
Peers  must  further  be  considered  in  their  relations  to  i 
party.  The  general  object  which  successive  ministers  ^ 
have  had  in  view  in  creating  peers, — apart  from  the 
reward  of  special  pubUc  services, — has  been  to  favour 
their  own  adherents,  and  strengthen  their  ParHamentary 
interest.  It  follows  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  under- 
gone considerable  changes,  from  time  to  time,  in  its 
political  composition.  This  result  has  been  the  more 
remarkable,  whenever  one  party  has  enjoyed  power 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  Li  such  cases  the  number 
of  creations  has  sometimes  been  sufficient  to  alter  the 
balance  of  parties ;  or,  if  this  cause  alone  has  not  sufficed, 
it  has  been  aided  by  poUtical  conversions,— ^  the  not 
uncommon  fruit  of  ministerial  prosperity.  The  votes  of 
the  bishops  have  also  been  usually  recorded  with  that 
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Entire       party  to  whom  they  owed  their  elevation.    Hence  it  was 

pj^on-  that,  on  the  accession  of  George  III., — when  the  clomi- 

dSl^^t**  ^^ti^^  ^f  tl^^  great  Wliig  families  had  lasted  for  nearly 

periods,      half  a  century, — the  House  of  Lords  was  mainly  Whig. 

Hence  it  was  that,  on  the  accession  of  William  IV., 

when  the  Tory  rule — commenced  imder  Lord  Bute, 

strengthened  by  Lord  North,  and  consohdated  by  Mr. 

Pitt — had  enjoyed  ascendency  for  even  a  longer  period, 

the  House  of  Lords  was  mainly  Tory, 

Danger  Under  such  conditions  as  these,  when  a  ministiy, 

cause  of     having  estabhshed  a  sure  majority  in  tlie  House  of  Lords, 

betwera*    is  ovcilhrown  by  an  opposition  commanding  a  majority 

i5®  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  two  Houses  are  obviously 

Houses.  .  ,    "^ 

in  danger  of  being  brought  into  colUsion.  A  dissolution 
may  suddenly  change  the  political  character  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  transfer  power  from  one  party 
to  another;  but  a  change  in  the  poHtical  character 
of  the  House  of  Lords  may  be  the  work  of  half  a 
century.  In  the  case  of  Whig  administrations  since  the 
Keform  Act,  the  creation  of  a  majority  in  the  Upj^er 
House  has  been  a  matter  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
natural  sympathies  of  the  peerage  are  conseiTative ;  and 
are  strengthened  by  age,  property,  and  connections. 
A  stanch  Wliig,  raised  to  the  Upper  House,  is  often 
found  a  doubting,  critical,  fastidious  paitisan, — some- 
times an  absentee,  and  not  unfrequently  an  opponent  of 
his  own  party.  No  longer  responsible  to  constituents 
for  his  votes,  and  removed  from  the  liberal  associations 
of  a  popular  assembly,  he  gradually  throws  off  liis  poli- 
tical allegiance ;  and  if  habit,  or  an  affectation  of  con- 
sistency, still  retain  him  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
House,  or  upon  the  neutral  "  cross-benches,"  his  son 
will  probably  be  found  an  acknowledged  member  of 
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the  opposition.     Party  ties,  without  patronage,  have 
been  slack,  and  easily  broken. 

Wliile  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  sufficiently  great 
to  direct  the  pohcy  of  the  country ;  and  while  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  were  the 
nominees  of  peers,  collisions  between  the  two  Houses,  if 
not  wliolly  averted,  were  at  least  easily  accommodated. 
There  had  been  frequent  contests  between  them,  upon 
matters  of  privilege.  It  was  not  without  protracted 
struggles,  that  the  Commons  had  estabhshed  their  exclu- 
sive right  to  grant  suppUes  and  impose  taxes.  The  two 
Houses  had  contended  violently  in  1675,  concerning  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords ;  they  had  contended, 
with  not  less  violence,  in  1704,  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commons,  in  matters  of  election ;  they  had  quarrelled 
rudely,  in  1770,  while  insisting  upon  the  exclusion  of 
strangers.  But  upon  general  measures  of  pubUc  pohcy, 
their  differences  had  been  rare  and  unimportant. 
George  HI.,  by  inducing  the  Lords  to  reject  Mr. 
Fox's  India  Bill,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  coaUtion 
ministry,  brought  them  into  open  coUision  with  the 
Commons ;  but  harmony  was  soon  restored  between 
them,  as  the  crown  succeeded,  by  means  of  a  dissolution, 
in  obtaining  a  large  majority  in  the  Lower  House.  In 
later  times,  the  Lords  opposed  themselves  to  concessions 
to  the  Eoman  Cathohcs,  and  to  amendments  of  the  Cri- 
minal Law,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Commons. 
For  several  years,  neither  the  Commons  nor  the  people 
were  sufficiently  earnest,  to  enforce  the  adoption  of 
those  measures :  but  when  pubHc  opinion  could  no 
longer  be  resisted,  the  Lords  avoided  a  coUision  with 
the  Commons,  by  acquiescing  in  measures  of  which  they 
still  disapproved.  Since  popular  opinion  has  been 
more  independently  expressed  by  the  Commons,  the 
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hazard  of  such  collisions  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  Commons,  deriving  their  authority  directly  from 
the  people,  have  increased  in  power ;  and  the  influ- 
ences which  formerly  tended  to  biing  tliem  into  har- 
mony with  the  Lords,  have  been  impabed. 
The  R€H  The  memorable  events  of  1831  and  1832,  arising  out 
oi  1831  re-  of  tlic  mcasurcs  for  extending  the^  representation  of 
tJ^^  the  people,  exposed  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  a  rude  shock ;  and  even  tlireatened  its  con- 
stitution with  danger.  Never  since  the  days  of  Crom- 
well, had  that  noble  assembly  known  such  perils.  The 
Wliig  ministry  having,  by  a  dissolution,  secured  a 
large  majority  of  the  Commons  in  favour  of  their 
second  Reform  Bill;  its  rejection  by  the  Lords  was 
still  certain,  if  the  opposition  should  put  forth  their 
strength.  For  seventy  years,  the  House  of  Lords  had 
been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  Tory  party ;  and 
was  not  less  hostile  to  the  Wliig  ministry  than  to  Par- 
liamentary reform.  The  people  had  so  recently  pro- 
nounced their  judgment  in  favour  of  the  bill,  at  the  late 
election,  that  it  now  became  a  question, — who  should 
prevail,  the  Lords  or  the  Commons?  The  answer  could 
scarcely  be  doubtful.  The  excited  people,  aroused  by  a 
great  cause,  and  encouraged  by  bold  and  earnest  leaders, 
were  not  likely  to  yield.  The  Lords  stood  alone.  The 
king's  ministers,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  people 
were  demanding  that  the  bill  should  pass.  Would  the 
Lords  venture  to  reject  it?  If  they  should  bend  to  the 
rising  storm,  their  will  indeed  would  be  subdued, — 
their  independent  judgment  set  aside ;  but  public  danger 
would  be  averted.  Should  they  brave  the  storm,  and 
stand  up  against  its  fury,  they  coul^  still  be  over- 
come by  the  royal  prerogative. 

Already,  before  tiie  second  reading,  no  less  than  six- 
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teen  new  peers  had  been  created,  in  order  to  correct,  in 
some  measure,  the  notorious  disproportion  between  the 
two  parties  in  that  House;  but  a  majority  was  still 
known  to  be  adverse  to  the  bill.  A  further  creation  of 
peers,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  measure, 
was  then  in  contemplation  ;  but  the  large  number  that 
would  be  required  for  that  purpose,  the  extreme  harsh- 
ness of  such  a  course,  and  the  hope, — not  ill-founded, 
— that  many  of  the  peers  would  yield  to  the  peril 
of  the  times,  discouraged  ministers  from  yet  advising 
this  last  resource  of  power.  The  result  was  singular. 
The  peers  hesitated,  wavered,  and  paused.  Many 
of  them,  actuated  by  fear,  by  prudence,  by  policy,  or  by 
pubUc  spirit,  refrained  from  voting.  But  the  bishops, 
— either  less  alarmed,  or  less  sensible  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  occasion, — mustered  in  unusual 
force.  Twenty-two  were  present,  of  whom  twenty- 
one  voted  against  tlie  bill.  Had  they  supported 
ministers,  the  bill  would  have  been  saved :  but  now 
they  had  exactly  turned  the  scale, — as  Lord  Grey 
had  warned  them  that  they  might, — and  the  bill  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  forty-one. 

Tlie   House   of   Commons   immediately    supported  Ministers 
ministers  by  a  vote  of  confidence ;    the  people  were  ^^Se 
more  excited    than  ever ;    and  the  reformers   more  ^<>™™<>"«- 
determined  to  prevail  over  the  resistance  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

ParUament  was  prorogued  merely  for  the  purpose  of  Beform 
introducing  another  Eeform  BilL  This  bill  was  wel-  1831-2. 
comed  by  the  Commons,  with  larger  majorities  than 
the  last ;  and  now  the  issue  between  the  two  Houses 
had  become  still  more  serious.  To  "  swamp  the 
House  of  Lords  "  had,  at  length,  become  a  popular  cry : 
but  at  this  time,  not  a  single  peer  was  created.    Lord 
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Grey,  liowever,  on  the  second  reading,  while  he  de- 
clared himself  averse  to  such  a  proceeding,  justified  its 
use  in  case  of  necessity.  The  gravity  of  the  crisis  had 
shaken  the  courage  of  the  majority.  A  considerable 
number  of  "waverers,"  as  they  were  termed,  now 
showed  themselves  ;  and  the  fate  of  the  bill  was  in  tlieir 
hands.  Some  who  had  been  previously  absent,  in- 
cluding five  bishops,  voted  for  the  bill ;  othei-s  who  had 
voted  against  the  former  bill,  abstained  from  voting ; 
and  seventeen  who  had  voted  against  the  last  bill 
actually  voted  for  this !  From  these  various  causes, 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine. 
The  crisis.  Meaiiwhilc  it  was  well  known,  bodi  to  ministers 
and  the  people,  that  the  further  progress  of  the  measure 
was  exposed  to  imminent  danger ;  and  while  the  former 
were  contemplating,  with  reluctance  and  di^ead,  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  a  further  creation  of  peers,  the  popu- 
lar cry  was  raised  more  loudly  than  ever,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  must  be  "  swamped."  Such  a  cry  wa^s  lightly 
encouraged  by  reckless  and  irresponsible  poUticians  :  but 
the  constitutional  statesmen  who  had  to  conduct  the 
country  through  this  crisis,  weighed  seriously  a  step 
which  notliing  but  the  peril  of  the  times  could  justify. 
Lord  Brougham — perhaps  the  boldest  of  all  the  states- 
men concerned  in  these  events — has  thus  recorded  his 
own  sentiments  regarding  them  : — "  Wlien  I  went  to 
Windsor  with  Lord  Grey,  I  had  a  list  of  eighty  creations, 
fmmed  upon  the  principles  of  making  the  least  possible 
permanent  addition  to  our  House  and  to  the  aristocracy, 
by  calling  up  peers'  eldest  sons, — by  choosing  men  with- 
out any  families, — ^by  taking  Scotch  and  Irish  peers.  I 
had  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  the 
very  peculiar  circumstances  we  were  placed  in :  but 
such  was  my  deep  sense  of  the  dreadful  consequences 
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of  the  act,  that  I  much  question  whether  I  should  not 
have  prefeiTed  runnhig  the  risk  of  confusion  that  at- 
tended the  loss  of  the  bill  as  it  then  stood, — rather  than 
expose  the  constitution  to  so  imminent  a  hazard  of  sub- 
version." ^ 

No  sooner  was  the  discussion  of  the  bill  commenced  Ministers 
in  committee,  than  ministers  suddenly  found  them-  cre^onof 
selves  in  a  minority  of  thirty-five.*^  Now,  then,  was  p®®"- 
the  time,  if  ever,  for  exercising  the  royal  prerogative  ; 
and  accordingly  the  cabinet  unanimously  resolved 
to  advise  the  king  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of 
peers,  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  bill ;  and 
in  tlie  event  of  his  refusal,  to  tender  their  resigna- 
tion. He  refused ;  and  the  resignation  of  ministers 
was  immediately  tendered  and  accepted.  In  vain 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  attempted  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration on  tlie  basis  of  a  more  moderate  measure 
of  reform  :  tlie  House  of  Commons  and  the  people 
were  firm  in  their  support  of  the  ministers ;  and 
nothing  was  left  for  the  peers,  but  submission  or  coer- 
cion. The  king  unwillingly  gave  his  consent,  in  writing, 
to  the  necessary  creation  of  peers  ^ ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time,— averse  to  an  offensive  act  of  authority, — he  suc- 
cessfully exerted  his  personal  influence  with  the  peers, 
to  induce  them  to  desist  from  further  opposition."*  The 
greater  part  of  the  Opposition  peers  absented  them- 
selves ;  and  the  memorable  Eeform  Bill  was  soon  passed 
through  all  its  further  stages.     The  prerogative  was 

^  Jjord  Brougham' 8;Political  Phi-  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  Reform 

losophy,  iii.  ^^08.    The  British  Con-  Bill, — first  calling  up  peers'  eldest 

stitutibn,  1801,  p.  270.  sons.    William  K.    Windsor,  May 

a  151  and  110.  17th,  1SS2:'— Roebuck's  Hist,  of  the 

•  "  The  king  grants  permission  Whig  Ministry^  ii.  381 — 3.33. 

to  Earl  (irey,  and  to  his  chancellor,  *  See  his  Circular  Letter,  supra^ 

Ix>rd  Brougham,  to  create  such  a  p.  121 ;  and  t>i/ra,  Chapter  VL 
number  of  peers  as  will  be  sufficient 
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not  exercised;  but  its  efficacy  was  not  less  signal 
in  overcoming  a  dangerous  resistance  to  the  popular 
will,  than  if  it  had  been  fully  exerted  ;  while  the  House 
of  Lords — humbled,  indeed,  and  its  influence  shaken 
for  a  time — was  spared  the  blow  which  had  been 
tlireatened  to  its  dignity  and  independence. 
Opmion  of  At  no  period  of  our  liistory,  has  any  question  arisen 
of\^*  of  greater  constitutional  importance  than  this  proposed 
lington.  creation  of  peers-  The  peers  and  the  Tory  ])arty  viewed 
it  with  consternation.  "  If  such  projects,"  said  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  "  can  be  carried  into  execution  by  a 
minister  of  the  crown  \nth  impunity,  tliere  is  no  doubt 
that  the  constitution  of  this  House,  and  of  this  country, 
is  at  an  end.  I  ask,  my  lords,  is  there  any  one  blind 
enough  not  to  see  that  if  a  muiister  can  with  impunity 
advise  his  sovereign  to  such  an  unconstitutional  exercise 
of  his  prerogative,  as  to  thereby  decide  all  questions  in 
this  House,  there  is  absolutely  an  end  put  to  the  power 
and  objects  of  dehl:)eration  in  this  House,  and  an  end 
to  all  just  and  proper  means  of  decision.  .  .  .  ?  And,  my 
lords,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  threat  of  cariying  this 
measure  of  creating  peers  into  execution,  if  it  should 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  noble  lords  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  House,  or  to  adopt  any  particular  line 
of  conduct,  is  just  as  bad  as  its  execution ;  for,  my  lords, 
it  does  by  violence  force  a  decision  on  this  House,  and 
on  a  subject  on  which  this  House  is  not  disposed  to  give 
such  a  decision."  ^ 
Opinion  of  ^^  ^^  finely  answered  by  Lord  Grey  :  "  I  ask  what 
£ari  Qrej.  would  be  the  conscqucnces  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
such  a  prerogative  did  not  exist,  or  could  not  be  con- 

*  May  17th,  18S2.  Haos.  Deb.,  new  peers,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
8rd  Ser.,  xiL  995.  In  1819,  the  party  opposed  to  the  ministry, — 
King  of  France  created  sixty-three     jLord  Colchester's  Diary,  iii.  71. 
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stitutionally  exercised  ?  The  Commons  have  a  control 
over  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  the  privilege,  in 
extreme  cases,  of  refiising  the  suppUes  ;  and  the  crown 
has,  by  means  of  its  power  to  dissolve  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  control  upon  any  violent  and  rash  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  Commons  ;  but  if  a  majority 
of  this  House  is  to  have  the  power,  whenever  they  please, 
of  opposing  the  declared  and  decided  wishes  both  of  the 
crown  and  the  people,  without  any  means  of  modifying 
that  power, — then  this  country  is  placed  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  an  uncontrollable  oligarchy.  I  say, 
that  if  a  majority  of  this  House  should  have  the  power 
of  acting  adversely  to  the  crown  and  the  Commons,  and 
was  determined  to  exercise  that  power,  without  being 
liable  to  check  or  control,  the  constitution  is  completely 
altered,  and  the  government  of  this  country  is  not  a 
limited  monarchy :  it  is  no  longer,  my  lords,  the  Crown, 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  but  a  House  of  Lords, 
—  a  separate  oligarchy, —  governing  absolutely  the 
others."  ^ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  Parhament  is  a  creation 
said  to  be  dissolved,  a  dissolution  extends,  in  fact,  no  equiyaient 

♦  A' 

further  than  to  the  Commons.  The  peers  are  not  affected  g^i*tSn] 
by  it, — no  change  can  take  place  in  the  constitution  of 
their  body,  except  as  to  a  smaU  number  of  Scotch  re- 
presentative peers.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  House  of 
Lords  is  concerned,  a  creation  of  peers  by  the  crown, 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  is  the  only  equivalent  which 
the  constitution  has  provided,  for  the  change  and  reno- 
vation of  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  dissolution.  Li 
no  other  way  can  the  opinions  of  the  House  of  Lords 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  those  of  the  people. 

*  May  17th,  1832.    Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xii.  1006. 
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In  ordinary  times   the   House    of  Lords    has    been 
converted  gradually  to  the  pohtical  opinions  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  state,  by  successive  creations  :  but 
when  a  crisis  arises,  in  which  tlie  party,  of  whose  senti- 
ments it  is  tlie  exponent,  is  opposed  to  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  it  must  either 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  pubKc  opinion,  or  expose  itself 
to  the  hazard  of  a  more  sudden  conversion.     States- 
men of  all  parties  would  condemn  such  a  measure, 
except  in  cases  of  grave  and  perilous  necessity  :  but, 
should  the  emergency  be  such  as  to  demand  it,  it  can- 
not be  pronounced  unconstitutional. 
Position  of      It  was  apprehended  that,  by  this  moral  coercion, 
sinco^    the  legitimate  influence  of  the  peers  would  be  impaired. 
Reform      g^j^j  their  independence  placed  at  the  mercy  of  any 
popular  minister,  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     To  record  the  fiats  of  tlie  Lower  House, 
— sometimes,  perhaps,  Avith  unavailing  protests, —  some- 
times with  feeble  amendments, — would  now  be  their 
humble  oflSce.     They  were  cast  down  from  their  high 
place  in  the   legislature, — their  ancient  glories  were 
departed.     Happily,  these  forebodings  have  not  since 
been  justified.     The  peers  had  been  placed,  by  their 
natural  position,  in  opposition  to  a  great  popular  cause  ; 
and  had  yielded,  at  last,  to  a  force  which  they  could 
no  longer  resist.     Had  they  yielded  earUer,  and  witli 
a  better  grace,  they  might  have  sliared  in  the  popidar 
trimnph.     Again  and  again,  the  Commons  had  opposed 
themselves  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  or  to  popidar 
opinion,  and  had  been  overcome  ;  yet  their  permanent 
influence  was  not  impaired.     And   so   was   it   now 
with  the  Lords.     The  Commons  may  be  overborne  by 
a  dissolution, — the  Lords  by  a  threatened  creation  of 
peers, — the  crown  by  withholding  the  supphes ;  and  aU 
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alike  miist  bow  to  the  popular  will,  when  constitutionally 
expressed. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Lords  attests  their  undi- 
minished influence  since  the  Eeform  Act.  That  measure 
has  unquestionably  increased  the  authority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  Lords  have  not  shown  them- 
selves less  independent  in  their  judgment,  or  less 
free  in  their  legislative  action.  It  had  previously 
been  their  function,  not  so  much  to  originate  legislation, 
and  to  direct  the  poUcy  of  the  country,  as  to  control, 
to  amend,  and  to  modify  measures  received  from 
the  Commons  ;  and  in  that  function,  they  have  since 
laboured  with  as  much  freedom  as  ever.  In  1835 
and  1836,  the  Commons  maintained  that  the  principle 
of  appropriating  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  chuirch 
in  Ireland,  was  essential  to  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  tithes.  Yet  the  Lords,  by  their  determined 
resistance  to  this  principle,  obliged  the  Commons,  and 
ministers  who  had  fought  their  way  into  office  by  its 
assertion,  definitively  to  abandon  it.  They  exercised 
an  unconstrained  judgment  in  their  amendments  to 
the  English  Municipal  Eeform  Bill,  which  the  Com- 
mons were  obUged  reluctantly  to  accept.  They  dealt 
with  the  bills  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  corpora- 
tions, with  equal  freedom.  For  four  sessions  their 
amendments, — wholly  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  legislation  asserted  by  the  Commons, — led  to  the 
abandonment  of  those  measures.  And  at  length  they 
forced  the  Commons  to  accept  amendments,  repugnant  to 
the  pohcy  for  which  they  had  been  contending.  Again, 
they  resisted,  for  several  years,  the  removal  of  the  Jewish 
disabilities, — a  measure  approved  by  the  settled  judg- 
ment of  the  Commons  and  the  people ;  and  obliged  the 
advocates  of  religious  hberty  to  accept,  at  last,  an  unsatis- 
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factory  compromise.  But  these  examples  of  indepen- 
dence are  tlirown  into  the  shade  by  their  proceedings 
in  1860,  when, — treading  upon  the  forbidden  groimd  of 
taxation,  they  rejected  a  bill  which  the  Commons  had 
passed, — as  part  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
year, — for  repeahng  the  duties  upon  paper.  The 
controverted  question  of  privilege  involved  in  this 
vote,  will  be  touched  upon  hereafter  ^ ;  but  here  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  Commons  have  ever  been  most 
jealous  of  their  exclusive  rights,  in  matters  of  supply 
and  taxation ;  and  that  their  jealousy  has  been  wisely 
respected  by  the  Lords.  But,  finding  a  strong  sup- 
port in  the  Commons, —  an  indifierent  and  inert 
public  opinion, — much  encouragement  from  an  influen- 
tial portion  of  the  press, — and  a  favourable  state  of  par- 
ties,— the  Lords  were  able  to  defy  at  once  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Commons.  There  had  been  times,  when 
such  defiance  would  have  been  resented  and  returned ; 
but  now  the  Lords,  rightly  estimating  their  own  strength, 
and  the  causes  by  wliich  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons  was  restrained,  overruled  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  and  the  Commons,  on  a  question  of  finance ; 
and,  by  their  single  vote,  continued  a  considerable  tax 
upon  the  people.  The  most  zealous  champion  of  the 
independence  of  the  peers,  in  1832,  would  not  then  have 
counselled  so  hazardous  an  enterpiise.  Still  less  would  he 
have  predicted  that  it  would  be  successfully  accomplished, 
within  thirty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Act. 
In  short,  though  the  Lords  were  driven,  in  1832, 
from  an  indefensible  position,  which  they  had  held 
with  too  stubborn  a  persistence,  they  have  since  main- 
tained their  independence,  and  a*  proper  weight  in  the 
legislature. 

>  Inrfa,  p.  478. 
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As  a  legislative  body,  the  Lords  have  great  facilities  ^ 
for  estimating  the  direction  and  strength  of  public  t 
opinion.  Nearly  every  measure  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed, before  they  are  called  upon  to  consider  it. 
Hence  they  are  enabled  to  judge,  at  leisure,  of  its 
merits,  its  defects,  and  its  popularity.  If  the  people 
are  indifferent  to  its  merits,  they  can  safely  reject  it 
altogether :  if  too  popular,  in  principle,  to  be  so  dealt 
with,  they  may  qualify,  and  perhaps  neutralise  it  by 
amendments,  without  any  shock  to  pubUc  feeling. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  able,  by  their  debates,  to 
exercise  an  extensive  influence  upon  the  convictions  of 
the  people.  Sitting  Uke  a  court  of  review  upon  measures 
originating  in  the  Lower  House,  they  can  select  from 
the  whole  armoury  of  debate  and  public  discussion,  the 
best  arguments,  and  the  most  effective  appeals  to 
enhghtened  minds.  Nor  have  there  ever  been  want- 
ing amongst  their  number,  the  first  orators  of  their  age 
and  country. 

But  with   these  means   of  influence,   the  poUtical  J^ 
weight  of  the  House  of  Peers  has  been  much  affected  < 
by  the  passive  indifference  which  it  ordinarily  displays  J 
to  the  business  of  legislation.     The  constitution  of  that  i 
assembly,  and  the  social  position  of  its  members,  have 
failed  to  excite  the  spirit  and  activity  which  mark  a 
representative  body.    This  is  constantly  made  apparent 
by  the  small  number  of  peers,  who  attend  its  dehbera- 
tions.     Unless  great  party  questions  have  been  under 
discussion,   the   House   has    ordinarily   presented   the 
appearance  of  a  select  committee.     Three  peers  may 
wield  all  tlie  authority  of  tlie  House.     Nay,  even  less 
than  that  number  are  competent  to  pass  or  reject  a 
law,  if  their  unanimity  should  avert  a  division,  or  notice 
of  their  imperfect  constitution.     Many  laws  have,  in 
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Their  in- 
difference 
to  busi- 


ness. 


Their 


fact,  been  passed  by  mimbers  befitting  a  committee, 
rather  than  the  whole  House. ^  That  the  judgment  of 
so  small  a  number  should  be  as  much  respected  as  that 
of  the  large  bodies  of  members  who  throng  the  House 
of  Commons,  can  scarcely  be  expected. 

A  quorum  of  three, — though  well  suited  for  judicial 
business,  and  not  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  tlie 
entire  number  of  its  members,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
its  history, — ^has  become  palpably  inadequate  for  a 
numerous  assembly.  That  its  membei's  are  not  account- 
able to  constituents,  adds  to  their  moral  responsibili- 
ties ;  and  should  suggest  safeguards  against  the  abuse  of 
the  great  powers  which  the  constitution  has  entrusted 
to  them. 

The  indiiference  of  the  great  body  of  the  peers  to 
pubUc  business,  and  their  scant  attendance,  by  discou- 
raging the  efibrts  of  the  more  able  and  ambitious  men 
amongst  them,  further  impair  the  influence  of  the  Upper 
House.  Statesmen  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  have  complained,  again  and 
again,  of  the  cold  apathy  by  which  their  earnest 
oratory  has  been  checked  in  the  more  patrician  as- 
sembly. The  encouragement  of  numbers,  of  ready 
sympathy,  and  of  w^arm  applause,  are  wanting ;  and 
the  disheartened  orator  is  fain  to  adapt  his  tone  to  the 
ungenial  temperament  of  his  audience.  Thus  to  dis- 
courage pubhc  spirit,  and  devotion  to  the  great  aflaii-s 
of  state,  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  pohtical  influence 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  inertness  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  produced 


»  On  April  7th,  1854,  the  Testa- 
mentary Jurisdiction  Bill  was  read 
a  third  time  by  a  majority  of  two  in  a 
house  of  twelve.  OntheSSthAugust, 
1800,  the  Tenure  and  Improvement 
of  Land  (Ireland)  BUI,  which  had 


occupied  weeks  of  discussion  in  the 
Commons,  was  nearly  lost  by  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses ; 
the  numbers,  on  a  division,  being 
seven  and  six. 
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another  result  prejudicial  to  its  due  influence  in  public  deference 
aflairs.  It  has  generally  yielded,  with  an  indolent  *^^«*^«'**- 
facility,  to  the  domination  of  one  or  two  of  its  own 
members,  gifted  with  the  strongest  wills.  Lord  Thur- 
low.  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  have  swayed  it,  at  dijSerent  times,  almost 
with  the  power  of  a  dictator.  Such  men  had  acquired 
their  activity  and  resolution  in  a  different  school 
from  that  of  an  hereditary  chamber;  and  where 
peers  by  hereditary  descent,  like  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
have  exercised  an  equal  sway,  they  have  learned  how 
to  lead  and  govern  men,  amidst  the  more  stirring 
scenes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Every  assembly 
must  have  its  leaders — but  the  absolute  surrender  of  its 
own  judgment  to  that  of  a  single  man, — perhaps 
of  narrow  mind,  and  unworthy  prejudices, — cannot  fail 
to  impair  its  moral  influence. 

Such,  then,  are  the  political  position  of  the  House  Thepeop- 
of  Lords,  and  the  causes  of  its  strength  and  weakness,  ^ciaf  wk- 
as  a  part  of  the  legislature.     The  peerage  is  also  to  **°^ 
be  regarded  in  another  aspect, — as  the  head  of  the 
great  community  of  the  upper  classes.     It  represents 
their  interests,  feelings,  and   aspirations.     Instead   of 
being  separated  from  other  ranks  in  dignified  isolation, 
it  is  connected  with  them  by  all  the  ties  of  social  life. 
It  leads  them  in  politics  :  in  the  magistracy :  in  local 
administration:  in  works  of  usefulness,  and  charity: 
in  the  hunting-field,  the  banquet,  and  the  baU-room. 

The  increase  of  the  peerage  has  naturally  extended  The  aris- 
the  social  ramifications  of  the  aristocracy.    Six  hundred  *^^*^- 
families   ennobled, — their   children   bearing    titles   of 
nobility, —  allied  by  descent  or  connection  >vith  the  first 
county  families,  and  with  the  wealthiest  commoners  of 
other  classes, — have  struck  their  roots  far  and  wide 

VOL.    I.  T 
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into  the  soil  of  English  society.     In  every  county  their 
influence  is  great, — in  many  paramount. 
Theianded       The  Untitled  landed  gentry, — upheld  by  tlie  conser- 
*^  vative  law  of  primogeniture, — are  an  ancient  aristo- 

cracy in  themselves  ;  and  tlie  main  source  from  which 
the  peerage  lias  been  recruited.  In  no  other  country 
is  there  such  a  class, —  at  once  aristocratic  and  popu- 
lar, and  a  bond  of  connection  between  the  nobles  and 
the  commonalty. 
The  bawm-  Many  of  these  have  been  distinguished  by  hereditary 
*^'  titles, — inferior  to  nobihty,  and  conferring  no  political 
privileges ;  yet  higlily  prized  as  a  social  distinction. 
The  baronetage,  like  the  peerage,  has  been  considerably 
increased  during  the  last  century.  On  the  accession  of 
George  IH.,  there  were  about  five  hundred  bar- 
onets ^ ;  in  1860,  they  had  been  increased  to  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  and  sLxty.'^  During  tlie  sixty  years 
of  this  reign,  the  extraordinary  number  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety-four  baronetcies  were  created.'  Of  these  a 
large  number  have  been  conferred  for  poUtical  ser- 
vices ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  are  enjoyed  by  men 
of  family  and  fortune.  Still  the  taste  for  titles  was 
difficult  to  satiate. 
Ordemof  The  aucicnt  and  honourable  dignity  of  knighthood 
hool  was  conferred  unsparingly  by  George  IH.  upon  little 
men  for  httle  services,  until  the  title  was  well  nigh 
degraded.  After  the  king's  escape  from  assassination 
at  the  hands  of  Margaret  Nicholson,  so  many  knight- 
hoods were  conferred  on  persons  presenting  con- 
gratulatory addresses  to  the  cro\vn,  that  "  a  knight  of 

*  Bctham's  Baronetage.    GentL     seventT-five  of  Ireland. 

Mag.,  lix.  308.  »  This  number  is  from  17C1  to 

*  Viz.,  six  hmidred  and  seventy-  1821 ;  from  a  paper  prepared  bv  the 
four  baronets  of  Great  Britain,  one  late  Mr.  Pulman,  Clarencieux  Ring- 
hundred  and    eleven  baronets    of  at-Arms. 

Scotland   and    Nova  Scotia,    and 
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Peg  Nicholson's  order"  became  a  by-word.  The 
degradation  of  knighthood  by  the  indiscriminate  Kber- 
ality  of  the  crown  in  granting  it,  continued  until 
a  recent  time. 

Still  there  were  not  knighthoods  enougli;  and  in 
1783  the  king  instituted  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 
Scotland  had  its  most  ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle  :  but 
no  order  of  knighthood  had,  until  that  time,  been  ap- 
propriated to  Ireland.  The  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order 
of  Knighthood  had  also  been  opened  to  the  ambition 
of  Englishmen ;  and  WiUiam  TV.,  during  his  reign, 
added  to  its  roll  a  goodly  company  of  English  kniglits. 

The  Order  of  the  Bath,  originally  a  mihtary  order, 
was  enlarged  in  1815  ;  and  again  in  1847,  the  queen 
added  a  civil  division  to  tlie  order,  to  comprise  such 
persons  as  by  their  personal  services  to  the  crown,  or 
by  the  performance  of  public  duties,  have  merited  the 
royal  favour.^ 

Besides  these  several  titled  orders,  may  be  noticed  other 
officers  enjoying  naval  and  mihtary  rank,  wliose  num-  ^igwith 
bers  were  extraordinarily  augmented  by  the  long  war  J^^f^' 
with  France,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions abroad.      Men  holding   high    offices  in   the 
state,  the  church,  the  law,  the  universities,  and  otlier 
great  incorporations,  have  also  associated  their  powers 
and  influence  with  those  of  the  nobihty. 

The  contmual  growth  and  accumulation  of  property  Wealth 
have  been  a  source  of  increasing  strength  to  the  British  to^uiearit 
nobles.  Wealth  is,  in  itself,  an  aristocracy.  It  may  desire  ^^^^J- 
to  rival  the  nobility  of  a  country,  and  even  to  detract 
from  its  glory.     But  in  this  land  of  old  associations, 
it  seeks  only  to  enjoy  the  smiles  and  favours  of  the 
aristocracy, — craves  admission  to  its  society, — aspires 

»  Letters  Patent,  24th  May,  1847;  London  Gazette,  p.  1961. 

T   2 
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to  its  connection, — and  is  ambitious  of  its  dignities. 
The  learned  professions,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
public  employments  have  created  an  enormous  body  of 
persons  of  independent  income ;  some  connected  with 
the  landed  gentry,  others  with  the  commercial  classes. 
All  these  form  part  of  the  independent "  gentry."  They 
are  spread  over  the  fairest  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
noble  cities  have  been  built  for  their  accommodation. 
Batli,  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  Brighton  attest 
their  numbers  and  their  opulence.^  With  mucli  social 
influence  and  political  weight,  they  foim  a  strong  out- 
work of  the  peerage,  and  uphold  its  ascendency  by 
moral  as  well  as  pohtical  support. 
The  pro-         The  professions  lean,  as  a  body,  on  the  higher  ranks 

icBoionBj  

of  society.  The  Church  is  peculiarly  connected  with 
the  landed  interest.  Everywhere  the  clergy  cleave  to 
power  ;  and  the  vast  lay  patronage  vested  in  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  draws  close  the  bond  between  them 
and  the  Church.  The  legal  and  medical  professions, 
again,  being  mainly  supported  by  wealthy  patrons,  have 
the  same  pohtical  and  social  interests. 

How  vast  a  community, of  rank,  wealth,  and  intelli- 
gence do  these  several  classes  of  society  constitute! 
The  House  of  Lords,  in  truth,  is  not  only  a  privileged 
body,  but  a  great  representative  institution, — standing 
out  as  the  embodiment  of  tlie  aristocratic  influence, 
and  sympathies  of  the  country. 

'  Bath  has  been  termed  the  ''  City  of  the  Three-per-cent.  Consols," 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THE     nOUSE    OF    COMMONS  :  — NOMINATION    BOROUCnS  !  — VARIOUS    AND 

LIMITED    RIGHTS  OF   ELECTION: BRIBERY   AT   ELECTIONS: — SALE    OF 

SEATS  :  —  GOVERNMENT  INFLUENCE  IN  LARGE  TOWNS  :  —  REVENUE 
OFFICERS  DISFRANCHISED  : VEXATIOUS  CONTESTS  IN  CITIES. RE- 
PRESENTATION   OF   SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. INJUSTICE  IN  THE  TRIAL 

OF  ELECTION  PETITIONS. PLACES  AND  PENSIONS BRIBES  TO  MEM- 
BERS :  — SHARES  IN  LOANS,    LOTTERIES,    AND   CONTRACTS. SUCCESSIVE 

SCHEMES   OF   PARLIAMENTARY   REFORM    PRIOR   TO    1830: THE    REFORM 

BILLS   OF    1830-31,    1831,    AND    1831-32  : CHANGES  EFFECTED  IN  THE 

REPRESENTATION,    BY     THE    REFORM    ACTS    OF    1832. BRIBERY    SINCE 

1832,  AND  MEASURES  TAKEN  TO  RESTRAIN  IT. DURATION  OF  PAR- 
LIAMENTS : — VOTE    BY    BALLOT  : PROPERTY    QUALIFICATION. — LATER 

MEASURES  OF   PARLIAMENTARY   REFORM. 

In  preceding  chapters,  the  various  sources  of  political  Unfaith- 
influence  enjoyed  by  the  crown,  and  by  the  House  of  [hJ'ir^i^e 
Lords,  have  been  traced   out.     Their  united  powers  ofCom- 
long   maintained  an  ascendency  in  the  councils  and  trust, 
government  of  the  state.     But  great  as  were   their 
own  inherent  powers,  the  main  support  of  that  ascend- 
ency was   found   among   the   representatives   of    the 
people,  in   tlie   House   of  Commons.     If  that  body 
had  truly  represented  tlie  people,  and  liad  been  faith- 
ful to  its  trust,  it  would  have  enjoyed  an  authority 
equal  at  least,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  crown 
and  the  House  of  Lords  combined. 

The  theory  of  an  equipose  in  our  legislature,  how-  ita  do- 
ever,  had  been  distorted  in  practice  ;  and  the  House  of  ^^  cor^ 
Commons  was  at  once  dependent  and  corrupt.     The  ruptio°- 
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crown,  and  tlie  dominant  political  families  who  wielded 
its  power,  readily  commanded  a  majority  of  that  as- 
sembly. A  large  proportion  of  the  borougli  members 
were  tlie  nominees  of  peers  and  great  lando^vners  ;  or 
were  mainly  returned  through  the  poUtical  interest  of 
those  magnates.  Many  were  the  nominees  of  the 
crown ;  or  owed  their  seats  to  government  influence. 
Eich  adventurers, — having  pm'chased  their  seats  of  the 
proprietors,  or  acquired  them  by  bribery, — supported 
the  ministry  of  the  day,  for  the  sake  of  honours,  pa- 
tronage, or  court  favour.  The  county  members  were 
generally  identified  with  the  territorial  aristocracy. 
The  adherence  of  a  further  class  was  secured  by  places 
and  pensions:  by  shares  in  loans,  lotteries,  and  con- 
tracts ;  and  even  by  pecuniary  bribes. 

The  extent  to  which  these  various  influences  pre- 
vailed, and  their  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
legislature,  are  among  the  most  instructive  inquiries 
of  tlie  historian. 
Defects  of  The  representative  system  had  never  aimed  at  theo- 
Bent^vT  retical  perfection;  but  its  general  design  was  to  as- 
BjBtem.  semble  representatives  from  the  places  best  able  to 
contribute  aids  and  subsidies,  for  the  service  of  the 
crown.  Tliis  design  would  natm-ally  have  allotted 
members  to  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  in  proportion 
to  their  population,  wealth,  and  prosperity ;  and  though 
rudely  carried  into  effect,  it  formed  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, in  early  times.  But  there  were  few  large 
towns :  the  population  was  widely  scattered :  in- 
dustry was  strugghng  with  unequal  success  in  diflerent 
places ;  and  oppressed  burgesses, — so  far  from  pressiucr 
their  fair  claims  to  representation, — were  reluctant  to 
augment  their  biu'thens,  by  returning  members  to  Par- 
liament.    Places  were  capriciously  selected   for   that 
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honour  by  the  crown, — and  sometimes  even  by  the 
slieriff  ^, — and  were,  from  time  to  time,  omitted  from 
the  writs.  Some  small  towns  failed  to  keep  pace  mth 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  comitry,  and  some 
fell  into  decay;  and  in  the  meantime,  unrepresented 
villages  grew  into  places  of  importance.  Hence  ine- 
quahties  in  the  representation  were  continually  in- 
creasing. They  might  have  been  redressed  by  a  wise 
exercise  of  the  ancient  prerogative  of  creating  and  dis- 
franchising boroughs  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those 
created  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHI.  and  Charles 
II.  were  inconsiderable  places,  which  afterwards  became 
notorious  as  nomination  boroughs.*"^  From  the  reign 
of  Charles  11., — when  this  prerogative  was  superseded, 
— tlie  growing  inequalities  in  the  representation  were 
left  wholly  without  correction.^ 

From  these  causes,  an  electoral  system  had  become 
estabhshed, —  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  rational 
theory  of  representation.  Its  defects, — originally  great, 
and  aggravated  by  time  and  change, —  had  attained 
monstrous  proportions  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  first  and  most  flagrant  anomaly  was  that  of  Nomina- 
nomination  boroughs.  Some  of  these  boroughs  had  ^*J^^ 
been,  from  their  first  creation,  too  inconsiderable 
to  aspire  to  independence ;  and  being  without  any 
importance  of  their  own,  looked  up  for  patronage 
and  protection  to  the  crown,  and  to  their  territo- 
rial neighbours.     The  influence  of  the  great  nobles 


*  Glanville's  Reports,  Pref.  v. 

*  One  hundred  and  eighty  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  ttouse  of 
Commons,  by  royal  charter,  be- 
tween the  reiprns  of  Henry  VIIT. 
and  Charles  II.  Glanville's  Ke- 
ports,  cii. 

*  In    1G54,    Cromwell    disfran- 


chised many  small  boroughs,  in- 
creased the  number  of  county 
members,  and  enfranchised  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Halifax,  —  a 
testimony  at  once  to  his  states- 
mansliip,  and  to  the  anomalies  of  a 
representation  which  were  not  cor- 
rected for  nearly  200  years. 
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over  such  places  as  these  was  acknowledged,  and  ex- 
erted SO  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century.^     It  was 
freely  discussed,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  when  the 
House  of  Commons  was  warned,  with  a  wise  foresight^ 
lest  "  Lords'  letters  shall  from  henceforth  bear  all  the 
sway."  ^     As  the  system  of  parUamentary  government 
developed  itself,  such  interest  became  more  and  more 
important  to  the  nobles  and   great   landowners,  who 
accordingly  spared  no  pains  to  extend   it ;    and    the 
insignificance  of  many  of  the  boroughs,  and  a  limited 
and  capricious  franchise,  gave  them  too  easy  a  conquest. 
Places  hke  Old  Sarum,  with  fewer  inhabitants   than 
an  ordinary  hamlet,  avowedly  returned  the  nominees 
of  their  proprietors.^     In  other  boroughs  of  more  pre- 
tensions in  respect  of  population  and  property,  the  num- 
ber  of  inhabitants  enjoying  the  franchise  was  so  limited, 
as  to  bring  the  representation  under  the  patronage  of 
one  or  more  persons  of  local  or  municipal  influence. 
Varioua  Not   Only  wcrc  the   electors  few  in  number ;    but 

*°1itl"of^  partial  and  uncertain  rights  of  election  prevailed  in 
eiecUon.  different  bot-oughs.  The  common  law  right  of  election 
was  in  the  inhabitant  householders  resident  within  the 
borough  *  :  but,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  boroughs, 
peculiar  customs  prevailed,  by  which  this  liberal  fran- 
chise was  restrained.  In  some,  indeed,  popular  rights 
were  enjoyed  by  custom ;  and  all  inhabitants  paying 
"  scot  and  lot," — or  parish  rates, — or  all  *'  potwallers  " 
— being  persons  furnishing  their  own  diet,  whether 
householders  or  lodgers,— were  entitled  to  vote.  In 
others,  none  but  those  holding  lands  by  burgage-tenure 

1  Paflton  Letters,  ii.  103.  'Pari   Pfitnm    Q^-      nr.^, 

.  l>ebate  on  the  BiU  for  the  Tft-     No.  92  '  ^^'   1831—32, 

lidity  of  burgesses  not  resiant,  10th.  ,    *  Com  Dm-    iv  <>aq     r>.^ 
April,  1571 J  D'Ewe8Joum./l08-.     Eeports  ^  ^*'     ^    ^-    ^lanvUle'a 
1/1. 
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had  the  right  of  voting :  in  several,  none  but  those 
enjoying  corporate  rights  by  royal  charter.  In  many, 
these  different  rights  were  combined,  or  qualified  by 
exceptional  conditions. 

Eights  of  election,  so  uncertain  and  confused,  were  Rigbts  of 
founded  upon  the  last  determinations  of  the  House  of  det^r- 
Commons,  which, — ^liowever  capricious,  and  devoid  of  Jhe°HoSo 
settled  principles, — had  a  general  tendency  to  restrict  of  Com- 
the  ancient  franchise,  and  to  vest  it  in  a  more  limited 
number  of  persons.^ 

In  some  of  the  corporate  towns  the  inhabitants  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot,  and  freemen,  were  admitted  to  vote  : 
in  some,  the  freemen  only  :  and  in  many,  none  but  the 
governing  body  of  the  corporation.  At  Buckingham, 
and  at  Bewdley,  the  right  of  election  was  confined  to 
the  baiUff  and  twelve  burgesses  :  at  Bath,  to  the  mayor, 
ten  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common-councilmen :  at 
Salisbury,  to  the  mayor  and  corporation,  consisting  of 
fifty-six  persons.  And  where  more  popular  rights  of 
election  were  acknowledged,  there  were  often  very  few 
inhabitants  to  exercise  them.  Gatton  enjoyed  a  liberal 
franchise.  All  freeholders  and  inhabitants  paying  scot 
and  lot  were  entitled  to  vote,  but  they  only  amounted 
to  seven.  At  Tavistock,  all  freeholders  rejoiced  in  the 
franchise,  but  there  were  only  ten.  At  St.  Michael,  all 
inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot  were  electors,  but  there 
were  only  seven.^ 

In  1793,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  Number  of 
were  prepared  to  prove  that  in  England  and  Wales  ^ghs. 
seventy  members  were  returned  by  thirty-five  places, 

^  Glanville'e  Reports;  Determi-  Male's  Election  Law,    289,  317; 

nations  of  the  House  of  Commons  Luders'  Election  Keports,  &c. 

concerning  Elections,  8vo.,  1780;  '  Pari.  Return,  Sess.  1831 — 32, 

Introduction    to   Merewether    and  No.  02. 
Stephens,    History    of   Boroughs; 
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in  which  there  were  scarcely  any  electors  at  all ;  that 
ninety  members  were  returned  by  forty-six  places  with 
less  than  fifty  electors ;  and  thirty-seven  members  by 
nineteen  places,  having  not  more  than  one  hundred 
electors.^  Such  places  were  returning  members,  while 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester  were  unrepre- 
sented; and  their  pretended  representatives  were  the 
nominees  of  peers  and  other  wealthy  patrons,  and  voted 
at  their  bidding/^  No  abuse  was  more  flagrant  than 
the  direct  control  of  peers,  over  the  constitution  of  the 
Lower  House.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  represented 
by  eleven  members ;  Lord  Lonsdale  by  nine  ;  Lord  Dar- 
lington by  seven ;  tlie  Duke  of  Eutland,  the  Marquess  of 
Buckingham,  and  Lord  Carrington,  each  by  six.^  Seats 
were  held,  in  both  Houses  alike,  by  hereditary  right. 
Bribery  at  Wlicrc  the  number  of  electors  in  a  borough  was 
sufficient  to  ensure  their  independence,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise,  they  were  soon  taught  that  their  votes 
would  command  a  price  ;  and  thus,  where  nomination 
ceased,  the  influence  of  bribery  commenced. 

Bribery  at  elections  has  long  been  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  most  shameful  evils  of  our  constitutional 
government.  Though  not  wholly  unknown  in  earher 
times,  it  appears, — like  too  many  other  forms  of  cor- 
ruption,— to  have  first  become  a  systematic  abuse  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  H.*  The  Eevolution,  by  increasing 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  served  to  enlarge 
the  field  of  bribery  at  elections.  As  an  example  of 
the   extent  to  which   this  pmctice  prevailed,  it  was 

»  Pari.  Hist,  xxx.  789.  Lord  Colchester's  Diair,  i.  13,  17, 

»  The  relations  of  patrons  and  124 — 131.    Lord  Stanhope's  Life, 

nominees  were  often  creditable  to  i.  47. 

both  parties;  but  the  right  of  the  *  Oldfield's  Representative  Hist., 

patron  to  direct  the  political  conduct  \i.  28(5. 

of  his  members  was  unquestioned.  *  Macaulay's  Hist.,  i.  230. 

Lord  Campbell's   Lives,  vi.  216. 
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alleged  that  at  the  Westminster  election,  in  1695,  Sir 
Walter  Clarges,  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  expended 
2000/.  in  bribery  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.^ 

These  notorious  scandals  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  7  WilUam  HE.  c.  4.  Bribery  had  ah-eady  been 
recognised  as  an  offence,  by  the  common  law^  ;  and 
had  been  condemned  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons* ;  but  this  was  the  first  statute  to  restrain 
and  punish  it.  This  necessary  measure,  however,  was 
designed  rather  to  discourage  the  intrusion  of  rich 
strangers  into  the  political  preserves  of  the  landowners, 
than  for  the  general  repression  of  bribery.  It  seems 
to  have  had  little  effect;  for  Davenant,  writing  soon 
afterwards,  spoke  of  "  utter  strangers  making  a  pro- 
gress through  England,  endeavouring  by  very  large 
sums  of  money  to  get  themselves  elected.  It  is  said 
there  are  known  brokers  who  have  tried  to  stock-job 
elections  upon  the  Exchange;  and  that  for  many 
boroughs  there  was  a  stated  price."*  An  act  of 
parhament  was  not  hkely  to  touch  the  causes  of  such 
corruption.  The  increasing  commerce  of  the  country 
had  brought  forward  new  classes  of  men,  who  suppUed 
tlieir  want  of  local  connections  by  the  unscrupulous  use 
of  riches.  Pohtical  moraUty  may  be  elevated  by  ex- 
tended liberties  ;  but  bribery  has  everywhere  been  the 
vice  of  growing  wealth.^ 


*  Macaulay's  Hist.,  iv.  G16. 

»  Burr.,  iii.  1236,  1388 ;  Dougl., 
iv.  294  J  Male's  Election  Law,  339 
—^345. 

'  Com.  Journ.,  ix.  411,  617. 

*  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Power; 
Davenant's  Works,  iii.326, 328.  See 
also  Pamphlets,  "  Freeholder's  Plea 
against  Stock-jobbing  Elections  of 
l*arliament  Men ;"  "  Considerations 
upon  Corrupt  Elections  of  Members 
to  ser^'e  in  Parliament,"  1701. 


*  "The  effect  produced  by  the 
rapid  increase  in  wealth  upon  poli- 
tical morality  [in  Kome]  is  proved 
by  the  frequent  laws  against  bribery 
at  elections,  which  may  be  dated 
from  the  year  181  B.C.  In  that 
year  it  was  enacted  that  any  one 
found  guilty^  of  using  bribery  to 
gain  votes  should  be  declared  inca- 
pable of  becomipg  a  candidate  for 
the  next  ten  years." — Dr.  LidtielTs 
Hist,  of  Hofne.     These  laws  are 
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The  prizes  to  be  secured  through  seats  in  Parliament 
during  the  corrupt  administrations  of  Walpole  and 
Pelham,  further  encouraged  the  system  of  bribery ;  and 
early  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.  its  notoriety  became  a 
public  scandaL 
General  The  Very  first  election  of  this  reign,  in  1761,  was 

iTeiT"'  signalised  by  unusual  excesses.  Never  perhaps  liad 
bribery  been  resorted  to  with  so  much  profusion.^  One 
The  "Na-  class  of  Candidates,  now  rapidly  increasing,  consisted  of 
^^'  men  who  had  amassed  fortunes  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  were  commonly  distinguished  as  "  Nabobs." 
Their  ambition  led  them  to  aspire  to  a  place  in  tlie 
legislature  : — their  great  wealth  gave  tliem  the  means 
of.  bribery ;  and  the  scenes  in  which  they  had  studied 
politics,  made  them  unscrupulous  in  corruption.  A 
seat  in  ParUament  was  for  sale,  like  an  estate ;  and 
they  bought  it,  without  hesitation  or  misgiving.  Speak- 
ing of  this  class.  Lord  Chatham  said:  "without  con- 
nections, without  any  natural  interest  in  the  soil,  the 
importers  of  foreign  gold  have  forced  their  way  into 
Pariiament,  by  such  a  torrent  of  corruption  as  no 
private  hereditary  fortune  could  resist."  ^ 

To  the  landed  gentry  they  had  long  since  been 
obnoxious.  A  coimtry  squire,  whatever  his  local  in- 
fluence, was  overborne  by  the  profusion  of  wealthy 
strangers.  Even  a  powerful  noble  was  no  match  for 
men,  who  brought  to  the  contest  the  "  wealth  of  the 
Indies."  Nor  were  tliey  regarded  with  much  favour 
by  the  leaders  of  parties :   for  men  who  had  bouglit 

enumerated  in  Colqulioun's  Roman  lars  went  greater  len^hs  than  in 

Ci>Tl  Law,  §  2402.     In  France  and  any  preceding  times.    In  truth,  the 

America,  brihery  has  been  practised  corruption  of  electors  met,  if  not 

unon  representatives    rather   than  exceeded,   that  of   candidates." — 

electora.  —  De   TocqueviUe,  i.  204,  Waip.  Mem,,  i.  A2, 

&c  «  Jan.  22nd,  1770.     Pari.  Hist., 

'  ^  Both  the  Court  and  particu-  xvi.  752. 
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tlieir  seats, — and  paid  dearly  for  them, — owed  no 
allegiance  to  political  patrons.  Free  from  party  con- 
nections, they  souglit  admission  hito  Parliament,  not 
so  much  with  a  view  to  a  pohtical  career,  as  to  serve 
mere  personal  ends, — to  forward  commercial  specula- 
tions, to  extend  tlieir  connections,  and  to  gratify  tlieir 
social  aspirations.  But  their  independence  and  ambition 
well  fitted  them  for  the  service  of  the  court.  The  king 
was  stnigghng  to  disengage  himself  from  the  domina- 
tion of  party  leaders ;  and  here  were  the  very  men  he 
needed, — without  party  ties  or  political  prepossessions, 
— daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  influence, — and 
easily  attracted  to  his  interests  by  the  hope  of  those 
rewards  which  are  most  coveted  by  the  wealthy.  They 
soon  ranged  themselves  among  the  king's  friends ;  and 
thus  the  court  policy, — which  was  otherwise  subversive 
of  freedom, — became  associated  with  parhamentaiy 
corruption. 

The  scandals  of  the  election  of  1761  led  to  the  pass-  Bribery 
ing  of  an  act  in  the  following  year,  by  which  pecuniary  ^^l^f 
penalties  were  first  imposed  for  the  oflence  of  bribery.^ 
But  the  evil  which  it  sought  to  correct,  still  continued 
without  a  check. 

Where  the  return  of  members  was  left  to  a  small.  Sale  of  bo- 
but  independent  body  of  electors,  their  individual  votes  ^°"^ 
were  secured  l^y  bribery  ;  and  when  it  rested  with  pro- 
prietors or  corporations,  the  seat  was  purchased  outright. 
The  sale  of  boroughs, — an  abuse  of  some  antiquity'^, — 
and  often  practised  since  the  time  of  Charles  II., — 
became,  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  a  general 
and  notorious  system.   The  right  of  property  in  boroughs 

*  2  Geo.  III.  c.  24.  4/. ;  and  the  mayor  was  ordered  to 

'  In  1571,  the  borough  of  West-  refund  the  money. — Com,  Jaunt., 

bury  was  fined  by  the   House   of  i.  88. 

Commons  for  receiving  a  bribe  of 
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ever,  by  their  imprisonment,  they  completed,  in  New- 
gate, a  bargain  which  they  had  already  commenced ; 
and  sold  tlie  representation  of  their  city,  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon.  Meanwhile 
the  town  clerk  carried  off  the  books  of  the  corporation 
which  contained  evidence  of  the  bargain  ;  and  the  busi- 
ness was  laughed  at  and  forgotten.^ 

For  the  borough  of  Poole,  there  were  three  candi- 
dates. Mauger,  the  successfiil  candidate,  promised  the 
corporation  1000/.,  to  be  applied  to  public  purposes,  if 
he  should  be  elected  ;  Gulston  made  them  a  present  of 
750/.,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  election  of  his 
father  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  Calcraft  appears  to 
have  vainly  tempted  them  with  the  more  Hberal  offer 
of  1500/.     The  election  was  declared  void.^ 

The  representation  of  the  borough  of  Ludgershall  was 
sold  for  9000/.  by  its  owner,  the  celebrated  George 
Sehvyn  ;  and  the  general  price  of  boroughs  was  said  to 
be  raised  at  that  time,  from  2500/.  to  4000/.  or  5000/., 
by  the  competition  of  the  East  and  West  Indians.^  It 
was  notorious  at  the  time,  that  agents  or  "  borough- 
brokers  "  were  commissioned  by  some  of  tlie  smaller 
boroughs  to  offer  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  Two  of 
these,  Eeynolds  and  Hickey,  were  taken  into  custody, 
by  order  of  the  House  ;  and  some  others  were  sent  to 
Newgate.*  While  some  boroughs  were  thus  sold  in  the 
gross,  the  electors  were  purchased  elsewhere  by  the 
most  lavish  bribery.  The  contest  for  the  borough  of 
Northampton  was  stated  to  have  cost  the  candidates 
"  at  least  30,000/.  a  side."  ^    Nay,  Lord  Spencer  is  said 

»  Pari.  Tlist,  xvi.  307  j  Walpole's  his  son,  Dec.  19tli,1767j  April  12th 

Mem.,  iii.  153.  1768,  iv.  209,  274. 

»  Feb.  10th,  1709 ;  Com.  Joum.,         *  Walpole's  Mem.,  iii.  157. 
xxxii.  199.  *  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son, 

3  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  April  12th,  1708,  iv.  274. 
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to  have  spent  the  incredible  sura  of  70,000Z,  in  con- 
testing this  borough,  and  in  the  proceedings  upon  an 
election  petition  wliicli  ensued.^ 
sh^  h  In  1771,  the  systematic  bribery  which  had  long  pre- 

caae,  1771.  vailcd  at  Ncw  Shoreham  was  exposed  by  an  election 
committee — the  first  appointed  under  theGrenviUe  Act.^ 
It  appeared  that  a  corrupt  association,  comprising  the 
majority  of  the  electors,  and  calling  itself  "  The  Cliris- 
tian  Club,"  had,  under  the  guise  of  charity,  been  in  the 
habit  of  seUing  the  borough  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
dividing  the  spoil  amongst  its  members.  They  all  fear- 
lessly took  the  bribery  oath,  as  the  bargain  had  been 
made  by  a  committee  of  their  club,  who  abstained  from 
voting ;  and  the  money  was  not  distributed  till  after  the 
election.  But  the  returning  officer,  having  been  himself  a 
member  of  the  society,  and  knowing  all  the  electors 
who  belonged  to  it,  had  rejected  their  votes.  This  case 
was  too  gross  to  be  lightly  treated ;  and  an  act  was  passed 
to  disfranchise  the  members  of  the  club,  eighty-one  in 
number,  and  to  admit  to  the  franchise  all  the  forty 
shilUng  freeholders  of  the  Eape  of  Bramber.  An  ad- 
dress was  also  voted  to  prosecute  the  five  members  of 
the  committee,  for  a  corrupt  conspiracy.^ 
Hindon  In  1775,  bribery  was  proved  to  have  prevailed  so 

Sh^ftes-  widely  and  shamelessly  at  Hindon,  that  an  election 
bury  cases,  committee  recommended  tlie  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough*;  and  at  Shaftesbury  tlie  same  abuse  was  no 
less  notorious.^ 
Crickiade  In  1782,  thc  universal  corruption  of  the  electors  of 
Crick  ide  was  exposed  before  an  election  committee. 
It  appeared  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty  voters, 

»  Walpole's  Mem.,  iii.  198,  n.  by  179 ;  11  Geo.  HI.  c  55. 

Sir  D.  Le  Marchant.  *  Com.  Joum.,  xzxv.  118. 

«  Cavendiah  Deb.,  i.  191.  *  Ibid,,  311. 
'  Com.  Joum.,  xxxiii.  69,  102, 
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eighty-three  had  already  been  convicted  of  bribery ;  and 
that  actions  were  pending  against  forty-three  others.^ 
A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  all  the  freeholders  of  the  adjoining  hundreds. 
Even  this  moderate  measure  encountered  much  oppo- 
sition,— especially  in  the  Lords,  where  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  fought  stoutly  for  the 
corrupt  electors.  Though  the  bill  did  not  seek  to 
disfranchise  a  single  person,  it  was  termed  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  and  counsel  were  heard  against 
it.  But  the  cause  of  the  electors,  even  with  such 
supporters,  was  too  bad  to  be  defended ;  and  the  bill 
was  passed.^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  king  himself  was  : 
cognisant  of  the  bribery  which,  at  this  period,  was  syste-  ] 
matically  used  to  secure  Parliamentary  support.     Nay,  ^ 
more,  he  personally  advised  and  recommended  it.   Writ- 
ing to  Lord  North,  16th  October,  1779,  he  said:  "If 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  requires  some  gold  pills 
for  the  election,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  satisfy  him.*'^ 

When  the  disgraceful  traffic  in  boroughs  was  ex-  , 
posed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  before  the  general  J 
election  of  1768,  Alderman  Beckford  brought  in  a  bill  ^ 
requiring  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  every  member,  that 
he  had  not  been  concerned  in  any  bribery.     Accord- 
ing to  Horace  Walpole,  the  country  gentlemen  were 
favourable  to  this  bill,  as  a  protection  against  "great 
lords,  Nabobs,  commissaries,  and  West  Indians :  "*  but  the 
extreme  stringency  of  the  oath,  which  was  represented 
as  an  incitement  to  perjury, — a  jealousy  lest,  under  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  privileges  of  the  House 

»  Pari.  Hist.,  xxii.  1027,  1167,  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii.  137, 

1388  138 

»  22  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  **Walp.  Mem.,  in,  153,  157,  159. 
*  King's  Letters  to  Lord  North  ; 
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should  be  submitted  to  the  courts  of  law, — and  above 
all,  a  disinclination  to  deal  hardly  with  practices,  which 
all  had  been  concerned  in,  had  profited  by,  or  connived 
at, — ultimately  secured  its  rejection.  Again,  in  1782 
and  1783,  Lord  Mahon  vainly  proposed  bills  to  prevent 
bribery  and  expenses  at  elections.  In  1786,  he  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  county  elections,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  passed  by  the  Commons, 
but  rejected  by  the  Lords.^  The  same  evil  practices 
continued, — unchecked  by  legislation,  connived  at  by 
statesmen,  and  tolerated  by  public  opinion. 
Sale  of  The  system  of  purchasing  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 

mons, however  indefensible  in  principle,  was  at  least 
preferable  to  the  general  corruption  of  electors,  and  in 
some  respects,  to  the  more  prevalent  practice  of  nomi- 
nation. To  buy  a  seat  in  ParUament  was  often  the 
only  means,  by  which  an  independent  member  could 
gain  admission  to  the  House  of  Commons.  If  he  ac- 
cepted a  seat  from  a  patron,  his  independence  was  com- 
promised ;  but  if  he  acquired  a  seat  by  purchase,  he  was 
free  to  vote  according  to  his  own  opinions  and  conscience. 
Thus,  we  find  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, — the  most  pure  and 
virtuous  of  pubUc  men, — who  had  decUned  one  seat  from 
the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ^,  justifying  the  pur- 
chase of  another,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  independence, 
and  the  pubhc  interests.  Writing  in  September,  1805, 
he  says:  "As  long  as  burgage-tenure  representatives  are 
only  of  two  descriptions, — they  who  buy  their  seats,  and 
they  who  discharge  the  most  sacred  of  trusts  at  the 
pleasure,  and  almost  as  the  servants  of  anotlier, — surely 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  wliich  class  a  man  would 

»  WraxaU's  Mem.,  iii.  136 ;  Lord     force's  Life,  i.  114. 
Stenhope's  Life  of   Pitt,  i.   204:        ^  Romiliys  Life,  ii.  114— 120. 
WyviU^s  Com.,  iv.  642  j   WUber- 
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choose  to  enrol  himself ;  and  one  who  should  carry  liis 
notions  of  purity  so  far,  that,  thinking  he  possessed  the 
means  of  rendering  service  to  his  country,  he  would  yet 
rather  seclude  himself  altogether  from  ParUament,  than 
get  into  it  by  such  a  violation  of  the  theory  of  the 
constitution,  must  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  species 
of  moral  superstition  which  must  wholly  disqualify  him 
for  tlie  discharge  of  any  public  duties."  ^ 

The  extent  to  which  the  sale  of  seats  prevailed,  and 
its  influence  over  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  may  also  be  exemplified  from  the  diary  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  in  1807  :  "  Tiemey,  who  manages  this 
business  for  the  friends  of  the  late  administration,  as- 
sures me  that  he  can  hear  of  no  seats  to  be  disposed  of. 
After  a  Parliament  which  had  lived  little  more  than 
four  months,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  those 
scats  which  are  regularly  sold  by  the  proprietors  of 
them,  would  be  very  cheap :  they  are,  however,  in  fact, 
sold  now  at  a  higher  price  than  was  ever  given  for 
them  before.  Tierney  tells  me  that  he  has  offered 
10,000/.  for  the  two  seats  of  Westbury,  the  property  of 
the  late  Lord  Abingdon,  and  which  are  to  be  made  the 
most  of  by  trustees  for  creditors,  and  has  met  with  a 
refusal.  6000Z.  and  5500Z.  have  been  given  for  seats, 
with  no  stipulation  as  to  time,  or  against  the  event  of  a 
speedy  dissolution  by  the  king's  death,  or  by  any 
change  of  administration.  The  truth  is,  that  the  new 
ministers  have  bought  up  all  the  seats  that  were  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  at  any  prices.     Amongst  others.  Sir  C. 

H ,  the  great  dealer  in  boroughs,  has  sold  all  he 

had  to  ministers.  With  what  money  all  this  is  done  I 
know  not,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  king,  who  has 
greatly  at  heart  to  preserve  this  new  administration, 

>  Diary;  Life,  ii.  122. 
V  2 
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the  favourite  objects  of  his  choice,  has  advanced  a  very 
large  sum  out  of  liis  privy  purse. 

"  This  buying  of  seats  is  detestable ;  and  yet  it  is 
almost  the  only  way  in  which  one  in  my  situation,  >vho 
is  resolved  to  be  an  independent  man,  c^n  get  into  Par- 
hament.  To  come  in  by  a  popular  election,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  representation,  is  quite  impossible  ;  to 
be  placed  there  by  some  great  lord,  and  to  vote  as 
he  shall  direct,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  depen- 
dence ;  and  nothing  hardly  remains  but  to  owe  a  seat 
to  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  one's  fortune.  It  is  true, 
that  many  men  who  buy  seats  do  it  as  a  matter  of  pecu- 
niary speciJation,  as  a  profitable  way  of  emplojdng  their 
money :  they  carry  on  a  political  trade  ;  they  buy  their 
seats  and  sell  their  votes."  ^  He  afterwards  bought 
his  seat  for  Horsham  of  the  Duke  Norfolk,  for 
2000/. 
Anniiai  So  regular  was  the  market  for  seats,  that  where  it  was 

seats  in  inconveuient  to  candidates  to  pay  down  the  purchase- 
mratT  money,  they  were  accommodated  by  its  commutation 
into  an  annual  rent.  It  was  the  sole  redeeming 
quality  of  this  traffic,  that  boroughs  were  generally 
disposed  of  to  persons  professing  the  same  political 
opinions  as  the  proprietors.^ 
Sale  of  The  practice  of  seUing  and  letting  seats,  by  which 

Btramed      ministers  themselves  were  sometimes  compromised',  at 
1809^ **      last  became  so  notorious,  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
openly  tolerated  by  Parliament.     In  1809,  Mr.  Curwen 
brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  seats  in 

»  Romilly's  Life,  ii.  200 — 201.  politics.  —  From  private  informa- 

»  Ibid,,    202.     Sometimes    dif-  tion. 
ferences  of  opinion  were  appraised         '  See  cases  of  Lord  Glancarty  and 

at  a  money  value.    At  Petersfield,  Mr.  Quentin  Dick,  in  1809 ;  Hana. 

for  example,  a  candidate,  by  paying  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xiv.  218,  486 ;   Ko- 

guineas  instead  of  pounds,  overcame  milly's  Life,    ii.   280;   J-iord  Col- 

the  proprietor's  repugnance  to  his  Chester's  Diary,  ii.  IGO,  179. 
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Parliament  by  corrupt  practices,  which,  after  much 
discussion  in  both  Houses,  he  succeeded  in  passing. 
It  imposed  heavy  penalties  upon  corrupt  agreements 
for  the  return  of  members,  whether  for  money,  office, 
or  other  consideration  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  person 
returned,  added  the  forfeiture  of  his  seat.^ 

But  notwithstanding  these  penalties,  the  sale  of  seats,  This  Act 

•  /•I  11  •  1  1        inopera- 

— if  no  longer  so  open  and  avowed, — contmued  to  be  tWe. 
carried  on  by  private  arrangement,  so  long  as  nomi- 
nation boroughs  were  suffered  to  exist,  as  one  of  the 
anomahes  of  our  representative  system.  The  represen- 
tation of  Hastings,  being  vested  in  a  close  corporation, 
was  regularly  sold,  until  the  reform  act  had  enlarged 
the  franchise,  for  6000/.^  And  until  1832,  an  extensive 
sale  of  similar  boroughs  continued  to  be  negotiated  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  by  the  "  whippers-in  "  of 
the  opposition,  and  by  proprietors  and  close  corpora- 
tions. So  long  as  any  boroughs  remained,  which  could 
be  bought  and  sold,  the  market  was  well  supplied  with 
buyers  and  sellers. 

Boroughs  whose  members  were  nominated,  as  to  Govem- 
an  office,  and  boroughs  bought  in  the  open  market,  fluence  in 
or  corrupted  by  lavish  bribery,  could  not  pretend  to  J^^s!^ 
popidar  election.     The  members  for  such  places  were 
independent  of  the   people,  whom  they  professed  to 
represent.     But  there  were  populous  places,  thriving 
ports,  and  manufacturing  towns,  whence  representa- 
tives, freely  chosen,  might  have  been  expected  to  find 
their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons.     But  these  very 
places  were  the   favourite  resort  of  the  government 
candidates.     Tlie  seven  years'  war  had  increased  the 
national  debt,  and  the  taxation  of  the  country.     The 

»  49  Geo.  m.  c.  118 ;  Hans. Deb..     193. 
xiv.  364,  617, 837, 1032,  &c    Lord        *  From  private  information. 
Colchester's  iHary,  ii.  180,  179— 
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number  of  officers  employed  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  was  consequently  augmented.     As  servants  of 
the   government,   their   votes    were   secured   for    the 
ministerial  candidates.     It  was  quite  imderstood  to  be 
a  part  of  their  duty,  to  vote  for  any  candidate  w^ho 
hoisted  the  colours  of  the  minister  of  the  day;  and 
their  number  was  the  greatest,  precisely  where  they 
were  most  needed  by  the  government     The  smaller 
boroughs  were  already  secured  by  purchase,  or  over- 
whelming local  interest ;  but  the  cities  and  ports  had 
some   pretensions   to  independence.     Here,   however, 
troops   of  petty  officers  of  customs  and  excise  were 
driven  to  the  poll,  and,—  supported  by  venal  freemen, 
— overpowered  the  independent  electors. 
Rerenuo         In  1768,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
famchiied.  ^  insert  a  clause  in  Alderman  Beckford's  bribery  bill, 
for  the  disqualification  of  revenue  officers.     In  1770,  he 
proposed  a  bill  to  disquahfy  these  officers  from  voting 
at  elections,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Grenville.    It  w^as 
urged,  however,  that  they  were  already  prohibited  from 
interfering  at  elections,  though  not  from  voting ;  and 
that  no  further  restraint  could  reasonably  be  required. 
But,  in  truth,  the  ministry  of  Lord  North  were  little 
disposed  to  surrender  so  important  a  source  of  influence; 
and  the  bill  was  accordingly  rejected.^ 

The  measure,  however,  was  merely  postponed  for  a 
time.  The  dangerous  pohcy  of  the  court,  under  Lord 
North, — and  its  struggle  to  rule  by  prerogative  and 
influence, — convinced  all  Uberal  statesmen  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  pubUc  hberty,  by  more  effectual 
safeguards.  Meanwhile  the  disastrous  American  war 
further  aggravated  the  evils  of  taxes,  and  tax-col- 
lectors. 

^  By  a  majority  of  263  to  188:  Pari.  lUst,  zyi.  834;  Cayendish 
Deb.,  I.  442. 
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In  1780,  a  bill  to  disqualify  revenue  officers  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Crewe,  and  though  rejected  on  the 
second  reading,  it  met  with  much  more  support  than 
Mr.  Do wdes well's  previous  measure.^  It  was  again 
brougl^  forward  in  1781,  with  less  success  than  in  the 
previcjus  year.^  But  the  time  was  now  at  hand,  when 
a  determined  assault  was  contemplated  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  ;  and  in  1782,  the  disqualification 
of  revenue  officers, — whicli  had  hitherto  been  an  oppo- 
sition measure, — was  proposed  by  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Eockiugliam.  Its  imperative  necessity  was  proved  by 
Lord  Eockingham  himself,  who  stated  that  seventy 
elections  chiefly  depended  on  the  votes  of  these  officers ; 
and  that  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  officers  of  cus- 
toms and  excise  were  electors.^  In  one  borough,  he 
said  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  the  five 
hmidred  voters,  had  obtained  revenue  appointments, 
through  the  influence  of  a  single  person. 

This  necessary  measure  was  now  carried  through 
both  Houses,  by  large  majorities,  though  not  without 
remonstrances  against  its  principle,  especially  from 
Lord  Mansfield.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  dis- 
quahfication  of  any  class  of  men  is,  abstractedly,  opposed 
to  Uberty,  and  an  illiberal  principle  of  legislation ;  but 
here  was  a  gross  constitutional  abuse  requiring  correc- 
tion ;  and  though  many  voters  were  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship, — these  rights  could  not  be  freely 
exercised,  and  were  sacrificed  in  order  to  protect  the 
general  liberties  of  the  people.  Had  there  been  a 
francliise  so  extensive  as  to  leave  the  general  body 
of  electors  free  to  vote,  without  being  overborne  by 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  it  would  have  been  difficult 

>  The  numbers  were  224  to  196  j     Pari.  Iliet,  xxi.  1398. 
Pari.  Iliflt,  xxi.  403.  «  June  3rd,  1782  j  Pari  Hiat, 

'  The  numbers  being  133  to  80;     xxii.  96. 
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to  justify  the  policy  of  disfranchisement  But  with  a 
franchise  so  restricted  that  the  electors  were  controlled 
by  the  crown,  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives, 
the  measure  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  freedom. 
Vexatious  Such  being  the  dependence  and  corruption  of  the 
pop^ufl"'  smaller  boroughs, — and  such  the  government  influence 
aueB.  jjj  many  of  the  larger  towns, — there  were  still  a  few 
gi'cat  cities,  with  popular  rights  of  election,  whose  in- 
habitants neither  landowners  nor  government  coidd 
control,  and  which  were  beyond  the  influence  of  cor- 
ruption. Here,  at  least,  there  might  have  been  a  free 
expression  of  public  opinion.  But  such  were  the  vices 
of  the  laws  which  formerly  regulated  elections — laws 
not  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  franchise, —  that 
a  popular  candidate,  Avith  a  majority  of  votes,  might 
be  met  by  obstacles  so  vexatious  and  oppressive,  as  to 
debar  him  from  the  free  sufirage  of  the  electors.  If  not 
defeated  at  the  poll,  by  riots  and  open  violence, — or 
defrauded  of  his  votes,  by  the  partiahty  of  the  returning 
officer,  or  the  factious  manceuvres  of  his  opponents, — ^he 
was  ruined  by  the  extravagant  costs  of  his  victory. 
The  poll  was  liable  to  be  kept  open  for  forty  days,  en- 
taiUng  an  enormous  expense  upon  the  candidates,  and 
prohfic  of  bribery,  treating,  and  riots.  During  this 
period,  the  pubUc-houses  were  thrown  open ;  and 
drunkenness  and  disorder  prevailed  in  the  streets,  and  at 
the  hustings.  Bands  of  hired  rufiians, —  armed  witli 
bludgeons,  and  inflamed  by  drink, — paraded  the  public 
thoroughfares,  intimidating  voters,  and  resisting  their 
access  to  the  poUing  places.  Candidates  assailed  with 
oflensive,  and  often  dangerous  missiles,  braved  the 
penalties  of  the  pillory ;  while  their  supporters  were 
exposed  to  the  fuiy  of  a  drunken  mob.  Even  now,  a 
contested  election,  which  lasts  but  a  day,  is  often  a 
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reproach  to  a  civilised  people.  What  then  must  it  have 
been  before  any  of  its  worst  vices  had  been  controlled, 
and  when  it  continued  for  upwards  of  a  month  ? 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  all  the  abuses  of  Westmin- 
which  the  old  electoral  system  was  capable,  was  that  tion,\784. 
of  the  Westminster  election,  in  1784.  Mr.  Fox  had  in- 
curred the  violent  resentment  of  the  government,  by 
his  recent  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  court  party. 
It  had  been  determined,  that  all  the  members  who  had 
supported  the  coaUtion  should  be  opposed,  at  the  gene- 
ral election ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  their  ablest  leader,  was  the 
foremost  man  to  be  assailed.  The  election, — disgraced 
throughout  by  scenes  of  drunkenness,  tumult,  and  vio- 
lence \ — and  by  the  coarsest  Ubels  and  lampoons, — ^was 
continued  for  forty  days.  When  the  poll  was  closed, 
Mr.  Fox  was  in  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  above  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  one  of  the  court  candidates. 
But  he  was  now  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory  by 
the  High  BaiUff,  who  withheld  his  return,  and  com- 
menced a  scrutiny  into  the  votes.  By  withholding  the 
return,  after  the  day  on  which  the  writ  was  returnable, 
he  denied  the  successful  candidate  his  right  to  sit  in 
Parhament;  and  anticipated  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  which  court  alone,  the  vahdity 
of  the  election  could  then  properly  be  determined. 
This  unwarrantable  proceeding  would  have  excluded 
Mr.  Fox  from  his  rightful  place  in  Parliament ;  but  he 
had  already  been  returned  for  Kirkwall,  and  took  his 
seat,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 

Apart   from  the  vexation  and  injustice   to  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  been  exposed,  the  expense  of  the  scrutiny 

^  In  one  of  the  brawls  which  against  persons  belonging  to  Mr. 
arose  during  its  progress,  a  man  was  I*  ox's  party,  but  they  were  all  ac- 
kiUedi  whose  aeaUi  was  charged     qnitteo* 
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was  estimated  at  18,000/.  In  vain  his  friends  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  order 
the  High  Bailiff  to  make  an  immediate  return.  That 
officer  was  upheld  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  followed,  at 
first,  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  bitterness, 
exclaimed :  "  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  indulgence : 
nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice  in 
this  House."  As  no  return  had  been  made,  which 
could  be  submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  an  election 
committee,  Mr.  Fox  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  hostile 
majority  of  the  House.  The  High  Bailiff  was,  indeed, 
directed  to  proceed  with  the  scrutiny,  with  all  prac- 
ticable dispatch ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing session, — when  the  scrutiny  had  been  proceeding 
for  eight  months, — it  had  only  been  completed  in  a 
single  parish ;  and  had  but  slightly  affected  the  relative 
position  of  the  candidates.  Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
posure of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  scrutiny,  Mr. 
Pitt  still  resisted  a  motion  for  directing  the  High  Bailiff 
to  make  an  immediate  return.  But, — blindly  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  followed, — such  was  the  iniquity  of  the 
cause  which  he  persisted  in  supporting,  that  all  his 
influence  failed  in  commanding  a  larger  majority  than 
nine ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  March,  he  was  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-eight.^  The  minister  was  justly 
pimished  for  his  ungenerous  conduct  to  an  opponent, 
and  for  his  contempt  of  the  law, — indignantly  ascribed 
by  Mr.  Fox,  to  "  the  mahgnant  wish  of  gratifying  an 
inordinate  and  implacable  spirit  of  resentment."  *  But 
a  system  which  had  thus  placed  a  popular  candidate, — 

»  By  162  against  124;  Ann.  Reg.,  of  Pitt,  i.  642 ;  ii.  7,  24,  &c.;  Loid 

1784,  xxvii.  180;  Adolphus's  Hist.,  J.  Russell's  Life  of  Fox,ii.  99:  Lord 

iv.  116—118, 168.  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  207— 

»  Pari.   Hist.,    xxiv.  808,   843,  211, 263. 
846;  Ibid,,  xxy.  3;  Tomline's  Life 
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in  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  kingdom, — at  the  mercy 
of  factious  violence,  and  ministerial  oppression,  was  a 
flagrant  outrage  upon  the  principles  of  freedom.  Par- 
hament  further  marked  its  reprobation  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, by  limiting  every  poll  to  fifteen  days,  and 
closing  a  scrutiny  six  days  before  the  day  on  which 
the  writ  was  returnable.^ 

In  the  counties,  the  franchise  was  more  free  and  Territorial 
liberal,  than  in  the  majority  of  cities  and  boroughs.  All  incountiee. 
forty-shilling  freeholders  were  entitled  to  vote ;  and  in 
this  class  were  comprised  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
independent  yeomanry  of  England.  Hence  the  county 
constituencies  were  at  once  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  responsible,  and  the  least  corrupt.  They  repre- 
sented pubhc  opinion  more  faithfully  than  other  elec- 
toral bodies ;  and  on  many  occasions,  had  great  weight 
in  advancing  a  popular  cause.  Such  were  their  respects 
ability  and  pubhc  spirit,  that  most  of  the  earlier  schemes 
of  parUamentary  reform  contemplated  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  boroughs,  and  the  simple  addition  of  members 
to  the  counties.  But  notwithstanding  their  unquestion- 
able merits,  the  county  electors  were  pecuharly  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  great  nobles,  who  held  nearly 
a  feudal  sway.  Illustrious  ancestry,  vast  possessions, 
high  offices,  distinguished  pohtical  services  and  con- 
nections, placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  society  of  their 
several  counties;  and  local  influence,  and  the  innate 
respect  for  aristocracy  which  animates  the  English 
people,  combined  to  make  them  the  pohtical  leaders 
of  the  gentry  and  yeomanry.  In  some  coimties,  power- 
ful commoners  were  no  less  dominant.  The  greater 
number  of  the  counties  in  England  and  Wales  were 

»  25  Geo.  m.  c.  84. 
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represented  by  members  of  these  families,  or  by  gentle- 
men enjoying  their  confidence  and  patronage.^ 

A  contested  election  was  more  often  due  to  the 
rivalry  of  great  houses,  than  to  the  conflict  of  political 
principles  among  the  electors;  but,  as  the  candidates 
generally  belonged  to  opposite  parties,  their  conten- 
tions produced  pohtical  discussion  and  enlightenment 
Such  contests  were  conducted  with  the  spirit  and 
vigour  which  rivalry  inspires,  and  with  an  extravagance 
which  none  but  princely  fortunes  could  support.  They 
were  like  the  wars  of  small  states.  In  1768,  the  Duke 
of  Portland  is  said  to  have  spent  40,000/.  in  contesting 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  with  Sir  James  Low- 
ther;  who,  on  his  side,  must  have  spent  at  least  as 
much.^  And,  within  the  memory  of  some  men  still 
living,  an  election  for  the  county  of  York  has  been 
known  to  cost  upwards  of  150,000/.^ 
B«pKflen-  Great  as  were  the  defects  of  the  representation  of 
^^2S^  England, — those  of  Scotland  were  greater,  and  of  more 
general  operation.  The  coimty  franchise  consisted  in 
"superiorities,"  which  were  bought  and  sold  in  the 
market,  and  were  enjoyed  independently  of  property 
or  residence.  The  burgh  franchise  was  vested  in  self- 
elected  town-councillors.  The  constituencies,  therefore, 
represented  neither  population  nor  property;  but  the 
narrowest  local  interests.  It  was  shown  in  1823,  that 
the  total  number  of  persons  enjoying  the  franchise  was 
less  than  three  thousand.  In  no  county  did  the  nimi- 
ber  of  electors  exceed  two  hundred  and  forty :  in  one 
it  was  as  low  as  nine ;  and  of  this  small  number,  a  con- 

*  Oldfield's  Repreeentatiye  Hist.;  expenses  of  Lord  Milton  and  Mr. 

yi.  285.  LascelleSy  in  contesting  this  county. 

»  Walpole's  Mem.,  iii.  197.  were  200,000/.;  while  64,000A  were 

»  Speech    of  Lord    J.  Eussell,  subscribed  for  Mr.  Wilberforce,  but 

March  1st,  1831;  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  not  exmaded.-^  WUberfarce'i  Life. 

Ser.,  iL  1074.    In  1807,  the  joint  iii.  324 
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siderable   proportion  were  fictitious  voters, — without 
property,  and  not  even  resident  in  the  country.^ 

In  1831,  the  total  number  of  county  voters  did  not 
exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  and  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  sixty-six  boroughs,  amounted  to  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty.  Thus  the  entire  electoral 
body  of  Scotland  was  not  more  than  four  thousand. 
The  county  of  Argyll,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  had  but  one  hundred  and  fifteen  electors,  of 
whom  eighty-four  were  out-voters,  without  any  land 
within  the  county.  Caithness,  with  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  contained  forty-seven  freeholders,  of  whom 
thirty-six  were  out-voters.  Inverness-shire,  with  ninety 
thousand  inhabitants,  had  but  eighty-eight  freeholders, 
of  whom  fifty  were  out-voters.  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, the  two  first  cities  of  Scotland,  had  each  a  consti- 
tuency of  thirty-three  persons.^ 

With  a  franchise  so  limited  and  partial  as  this, 
all  the  counties  and  burghs,  without  exception,  had 
fallen  imder  the  influence  of  poUtical  patrons.^  A  great 
kingdom,  with  more  than  two  millions  of  people, — 
intelligent,  instructed,  industrious,  and  peaceable,— 
was  virtually  disfranchised.  Meanwhile,  the  potentates 
who  returned  the  members  to  Parliament, — instead  of 
contending  among  themselves,  like  their  brethren  in 
England,  and  joining  opposite  parties, — were  generally 
disposed  to  make  their  terms  with  ministers;  and 
by  skilful  management,  the  entire  representation  was 
engrossed  by  the  friends  and  agents  of  the  government. 
It  was  not  secured,  however,  without  a  profuse  distri- 
bution of  patronage,  which,  judiciously  administered, 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  ix.  611.  •  Oldfield's  Kepresentatiye  Hist., 

'  Speecli  of  I^rd  Advocate,  Sept.  vi.  294 ;  Edinbiuqg^h  Review,  Oct, 

23rd,  1831 ;  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  1830,  Art.  X. 

vu.  629. 
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had  long  retained  the  allegiance  of  members  coming 
from  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  ^ 

Lord  Cockburn,  a  contemporary  witness, — has  given 
a  spirited  account  of  the  mode  in  which  elections  in 
Scotland  were  conducted.  He  says :  "  The  return  of  a 
single  opposition  member  was  never  to  be  expected.  .  . 
The  return  of  three  or  four  was  miraculous,  and  these 
starthng  exceptions  were  always  the  result  of  local 
accidents.  .  .  .  Whatever  this  system  may  have  been 
originally,  it  had  grown,  in  reference  to  the  people,  into 
as  complete  a  mockery,  as  if  it  had  been  invented  for 
their  degradation.  The  people  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  It  was  all  managed  by  town-councils,  of  never 
more  than  thirty-three  members;  and  every  town- 
council  was  self-elected,  and  consequently  perpetuated 
its  own  interests.  The  election  of  either  the  town  or 
the  county  member,  was  a  matter  of  such  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  people,  that  they  often  only  knew  of  it 
by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  by  seeing  it  mentioned  next 
day  in  a  newspaper ;  for  the  farce  was  generally  per- 
formed in  an  apartment  from  which,  if  convenient,  the 
public  could  be  excluded,  and  never  in  the  open  air."  * 

Where  there  were  districts  of  burghs,  each  town- 
council  elected  a  delegate,  and  the  four  or  five  delegates 
elected  the  member ;  "  and,  instead  of  bribing  the  town- 
councils,  the  established  practice  was  to  bribe  only  the 
delegates,  or  indeed  only  one  of  them,  if  this  could 
secure  the  majority."  ^ 

A  case  of  inconceivable  grotesqueness  was  related 
by  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  1831.     The  county  of  Bute, 

^  It  was  said  ofone  Scotch  county  Lis  conscience,  and  that  he  found 

member,  *'  that  his  invariable  rule  on  that    occasion    he    had    voted 

was  never  to  be  present  at  a  debate,  wrong." — Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  vii. 

or  absent  at  a  division;  and  that  he  543. 

had  only  once,  in  his  long  political  •  Life  of  Jef&ev,  i.  76. 

life,  ventured  to  vote  according  to  •  Cockbum's  ^tem.,  L  88, 
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with  a  population  of  fourteen  thousand,  had  twenty- 
one  electors,  of  whom  one  only  resided  in  the  county. 
"  At  an  election  at  Bute,  not  beyond  the  memory  of 
man,  only  one  person  attended  the  meeting,  except  the 
Sheriff  and  the  returning  officer.  He,  of  course,  took 
the  chair,  constituted  the  meeting,  called  over  the  roll 
of  freeholders,  answered  to  his  own  name,  took  the 
vote  as  to  the  Preses,  and  elected  himself.  lie  then 
moved  and  seconded  his  own  nomination,  put  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  vote,  and  was  unanimously  returned."  ^ 

This  close  system  of  elections  had  existed  even  before 
the  Union :  but  though  sufficiently  notorious,  the  British 
ParUament  had  paid  Kttle  attention  to  its  defects. 

In  1818,  and  again  in  1823,  Lord  Archibald  Hamil-  MotioM 
ton  had  shown  the  state  of  the  Eoyal  Burghs, — the  self-  Zchibaid 
election,  and  irresponsibihty  of  tlie  councillors, — and  J^\™^^23. 
their  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  local  funds.     The 
questions  then  raised  referred  to  municipal  rather  than 
parliamentary  reform ;  but  the  latter  came  incidentally 
under  review,  and  it  was  admitted  that  there  was  "  no 
popular  election,  or  pretence  of  popular  election."  ^^    In 
1823,  Lord  Archibald  exposed  the  state  of  the  county 
representation,  and  the  general  electoral  system  of  the 
country,  and  found  one  hundred  and  seventeen  sup- 
porters.3 

In  1824,  the  question  of  Scotch  representation  was  Represen- 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Abercromby.    The  inhabitants  EdS-  ° 
of  Edinburgh  complained,  by  petition^,  that  the  re-  j^^' 
presentation  of  this  capital   city, — the  metropolis  of 
the  North,  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  vii.  629.  *  This  petition  liad  been  presented 

*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh ;  Hans.  Deb.,  May  6th,  1823,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jef- 
Ist  Ser.,  xxxvii.434;  Ibid.,  2nd  Ser.,  frey,  and  signed  by  TCXX)  out  of  the 
viii.  736.  10,000  householders  of  the  city. — 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  ix.  611.  Cockbum^a  Metn,,  404. 
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inhabitants, — was  returned  by  thirty-three  electors,  of 
whom  nineteen  had  been  chosen  by  their  predecessors 
in  the  t<jwn-council  I  Mr.  Abercromby  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  that 
city, — as  an  instalment  of  parhamentary  reform  in 
Scotland.  His  motion  failed,  and  being  renewed  in 
1826,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Such  proposals  were 
always  met  in  the  same  manner.  When  general  mea- 
sures of  reform  were  advocated,  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  was  urged  as  the  reason  for  rejecting  them ; 
and  when,  to  obviate  such  objections,  the  correction  of 
any  particular  defect  was  attempted,  its  exceptional 
character  was  a  decisive  argument  against  it^ 
Bcprara-  Prior  to  1801,  the  British  Parliament  was  not  con- 
jJ25I^  ccmed  in  the  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  But  on  the  union  of  that  country,  the 
defects  of  its  representation  were  added  to  those  of 
England  and  Scotland,  in  the  constitution  of  the  united 
Parliament.  The  counties  and  boroughs  in  Ireland 
were  at  least  as  much  under  the  influence  of  great 
patrons,  as  in  England.  It  is  true,  that  in  arranging  the 
terms  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  opportunity  of 
abolishing  several  of  the  smaller  nomination  boroughs  ; 
but  many  were  spared,  which  were  scarcely  less  under 
the  patronage  of  noblemen  and  landowners  ;  and  places 
of  more  consideration  were  reduced  by  restricted  rights 
of  election,  to  a  similar  dependence.  In  Belfast,  in 
Carlow,  ui  Wexford,  and  in  Sligo,  the  right  of  election 
was  vested  in  twelve  self-elected  burgesses  :  in  Limerick 
and  Kilkenny,  it  was  in  the  corporation  and  freemen. 
In  the  counties,  the  influence  of  the  territorial  fami- 
lies was  equally  dominant.  For  the  sake  of  political 
influence,  the  landowners  had  subdivided  their  estates 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  x.  456;  Ihid,,  xiv.  107;  Ibid,,  xv.  163. 
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into  a  prodigious  number  of  forty-shilling  freeholds; 
and  until  the  freeholders  had  fallen  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  priests,  they  were  faithful  to  their  Pro- 
testant patrons.  According  to  the  law  of  Ireland, 
freeholds  were  created  without  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  were  considered 
as  the  absolute  right  of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
Hence  it  was,  that  after  the  Union  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  Irish  members  were  returned,  not  by  the  people 
of  Ireland,  but  by  about  fifty  or  sixty  influential 
patrons.^ 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  representation  in  the  Majority 
United  Kingdom,  an  actual  majority  of  the  members  of  members 
the  House  of  Commons  were  returned  by  an  inconsi-  nominated, 
derable  number  of  persons.  According  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  in  1780,  not  more 
than  six  thousand  men  returned  a  clear  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.^  It  was  alleged  in  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
presented  by  Mr.  Grey  in  1793,  that  eighty-four 
individuals  absolutely  returned  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  members  to  Parliament;  that  seventy  influ- 
ential men  secured  the  return  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members ;  and  that,  in  this  manner,  three  hundred  and 
seven  members, — being  the  majority  of  the  House, 
before  the  union  with  Ireland, — were  retmned  to 
Parhament  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  patrons ;  of 
whom  forty  were  peers.^  In  1821,  Mr.  Lambton  stated 
that  he  was  prepared  to  prove  by  evidence,  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  one  hundred  and 

»  Wakefield's  Statistical  and  Po-  II.  540. 
litical  Account  of  Ireland,  ii.  209,         *  Pari.  Hist.,  xxi.  086. 
ti  seq.'f   01dfield*8    Representative         •  Ilnd.,  xxx.  787. 
Hist,  vi.  209—280 ;    Infra,  Vol. 
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eighty  individuals  returned,  by  nominatioii  or  otherwise, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  members."'  ^ 

Dr.  Oldfield's  Eepresentative  History  furnishes  still 
more  elaborate  statistics  of  parliamentary  patronage. 
According  to  his  detailed  statements,  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  members  were  returned  for 
coimties  and  boroughs,  in  England  and  Wales,  by  the 
nomination  or  influence  of  eighty-seven  peers  :  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  were  returned  by  ninety 
commoners,  and  sixteen  by  the  Government ;  making  a 
total  number  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  nominee 
members.  Of  tlie  forty-five  members  for  Scotland, 
thirty-one  were  returned  by  twenty-one  peers,  and 
the  remainder  by  fourteen  commoners.  Of  the  him- 
dred  members  for  Ireland,  fifty-one  were  returned 
by  thirty-six  peers,  and  twenty  by  nineteen  commoners. 
The  general  result  of  these  surprising  statements  is, — 
that  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
were  returned  by  nomination ;  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  only  were  representatives  of  independent 
constituencies.*^  Such  matters  did  not  admit  of  proof, 
and  were  beyond  the  scope  of  parhamentary  inquiries  : 
but  after  making  allowances  for  imperfect  evidence  and 
exaggeration,  we  are  unable  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
not  more  than  one  third  of  the  House  of  Conunons 
were  the  fi^ee  choice  even  of  the  limited  bodies  of 
electors  then  entrusted  with  the  franchise, 
iigiurtico  Scandalous  as  were  the  electoral  abuses  which  law 
Sijof       ai^d   custom  fonnerly  permitted,  the  conduct  of  the 

*  TlanB.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  v.  359.  twenty  other  holders  of  boroughs. 

Writing  in   1821,    Sydney  Smith  They  are  our  masters/' — Mem,,  iL 

says:  "  The  country  iJelongs  to  the  215. 

Duke  of  Jutland,  Lord  Eonsdalei  ^  Oldfield's  Representative  Hist., 

the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  about  1810,  vi.  285—300. 
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House  of  Commons,  in  the  trial  of  election  petitions,  was  election 
more  scandalous  still.  Boroughs  were  bought  and  sold,  p**^^^^ 
— electors  were  notoriously  bribed  by  wholesale  and 
retail, — returning  officers  were  partial  and  corrupt. 
But,  in  defiance  of  all  justice  and  decency,  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  connived  at  these  practices, 
when  committed  by  their  own  party ;  and  only  con- 
demned them,  when  their  poUtical  opponents  were  put 
upon  their  trial.  Dat  veniam  corvts^ — iwxat  censura 
columbas.  The  Commons  having,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  independence,  insisted  upon  an  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  matters  of  election,  were  not  ashamed  to 
prostitute  it  to  party.  They  were  charged  with  a  grave 
trust,  and  abused  it.  They  assumed  a  judicial  office, 
and  dishonoured  it.  This  discreditable  perversion  of 
justice  had  grownup  with  those  electoral  abuses,  which 
an  honest  judicature  would  have  tended  to  correct ;  and 
reached  its  greatest  excesses  in  the  reigns  of  George  IL 
and  George  HI. 

Originally,  controverted  elections  had  been  tried  by 
select  committees  specially  nominated,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections.  This  lat- 
ter committee  had  been  nominated  by  the  House  itself, 
being  composed  of  Privy  CounciDors  and  eminent 
lawyers,  well  qualified  by  their  learning  for  the  judicial 
inquiries  entrusted  to  them.  In  1603,  it  comprised  the 
names  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  Sir  Thomas  Fleming  ^ 
in  1623,  the  names  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Glanville,  Sir  Eoger  North,  and 
Mr.  Selden.^  The  committee  was  then  confined  to  the 
members  nominated  by  the  House  itself  ^ ;  but  being 

^  Com.  Joum.,  i.   149    (March  ville's  Hep.,  Pref.  vii. 

2t3rd,  1603).     There  are  earlier  ap-  •  Com.  Joum.,  i.  716  j  Cayendish 

pointments  in  D'Ewea'  Journal.  Deb.,  i.  608. 

s  Com.  Jouni.|    i.  716;    Glan- 
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afterwards  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  all  Privy 
Councillors  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Long  Eobe,  it  be- 
came, after  1672,  an  open  committee,  in  which  all  who 
came  were  allowed  to  have  voices.  This  conmiittee  was 
henceforth  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  large  and  fluctu- 
ating numbers,  and  an  irresponsible  constitution  ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  a  hearing 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  itself, — which  in  special  cases 
had  already  been  occasionally  resorted  to, — ^was  deemed 
preferable  to  the  less  pubhc  and  responsible  judicature 
of  the  committee.  Here,  however,  the  partiality  and 
injustice  of  the  judges  were  soon  notorious.  The 
merits  of  the  election,  on  which  they  affected  to 
adjudicate,  were  little  regarded.  To  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Grenville,  "The  court  was  thin  to  hear,  and 
fiill  to  judge."  ^  Parties  tried  their  strength, — the 
friends  of  rival  candidates  canvassed  and  manoeuvred, 
— and  seats  corruptly  gained,  were  as  corruptly  pro- 
tected, or  voted  away.  The  right  of  election  was 
wrested  fix)m  the  voters,  and  usurped  by  the  elected 
body,  who  thus  exercised  a  vicious  self-election.  The 
ministers  of  the  day,  when  they  commanded  a  majority, 
sustained  their  own  friends ;  and  brought  all  their  forces 
to  bear  against  the  members  of  the  Opposition.  This 
flagitious  custom  formed  part  of  the  parliamentary 
organisation,  by  which  the  influence  of  the  crown 
and  its  ministers  was  maintained.  It  was  not  until  a 
government  was  faUing,  that  its  friends  were  in  danger 
of  losing  their  seats.  The  struggle  between  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole  and  his  enemies  was  determined  in  1741, — not 
upon  any  question  of  pubhc  poUcy, — but  by  the  defeat 
of  the  minister  on  the  Chippenham  Election  Petition. 

*  This  had  been  previously  said  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll. 
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To  remedy  these  evils,  and  remove  the  opprobrium  The  Own- 
of  notorious  injustice  from  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  1770.  ^ 
Grcnville  introduced,  in  1770,  his  celebrated  measure, — 
since  known  as  the  Grenville  Act,  and  a  landmark  in 
Parliamentary  history.  lie  proposed  to  transfer  the 
judicature,  in  election  cases,  from  the  House  itself, 
to  a  committee  of  thirteen  members,  selected  by  the 
sitting  members  and  petitioners  from  a  Ust  of  forty-nine, 
chosen  by  ballot, — to  whom  each  party  should  add  a 
nominee,  to  advocate  their  respective  interests.  This 
tribunal,  constituted  by  Act  of  ParUament,  was  to 
decide,  without  appeal,  the  merits  of  every  controverted 
election:  being,  in  fact,  a  court  independent  of  the 
House,  though  composed  of  its  own  members.^  The 
main  objection  urged  against  this  measure  was  that  the 
privileges  of  the  House  were  compromised,  and  its  dis- 
cretion Hmited,  by  the  binding  obUgations  of  a  statute. 
It  is  certain  that  much  might  have  been  done  by 
authority  of  the  House  itself,  which  was  henceforth 
regulated  by  statute, — the  only  legal  power  required, 
being  that  of  administering  an  oath.  But  Mr.  Gren- 
ville distrusted  the  House  of  Commons,  and  saw  no 
security  for  the  permanence,  or  honest  trial  of  the  new 
system,  except  in  a  law  which  they  could  not  set  aside. 

This  Act  was  at  first  limited  to  one  year ;  and  Horace 
Walpole  insinuates  that  Mr.  Grenville,  when  in  oppo- 
sition, was  willing  "  to  give  a  sore  wound  to  the  influence 
of  the  crown;"  but  hoping  to  return  to  oflSce,  took  care 
not  to  weaken  his  own  future  power  as  a  minister.^ 
But  the  suggestion  for  making  the  Act  temporary  pro- 
ceeded from  Lord  Clare^  and  not  from  Mr.  Grenville, 

»  Pari.    Hist.,    xvi.    904—923 ;     384,  n. 
Cayendish  Deb.,  L  476,  506.  •  Cavendifih  Deb.,  i.  613. 

'  Walp.    Mem.    Geo.    lU.,    ii. 
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who  was  honestly  persuaded  that  the  ^system  must 
end  in  the  ruin  of  public  liberty,  if  not  checked.**^ 
At  this  time  his  health  and  spirits  were  fsuling ;  and 
he  died  a  few  months  after  the  passing  of  his  measure. 

Hade  per-       Thc  Grenville  Act  was  continued  from  time  to  time; 

^  and  in  1774,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  brought  in  a  bill  to 

make  it  perpetual.  It  encountered  a  strong  opposition, 
especially  from  Mr.  Fox,  who  dreaded  the  surrender  of 
the  privil^es  of  the  House :  but  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Act,  in  the  five  cases  which  had  already 
been  tried  under  its  provisions  was  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority.*  **  This  happy  event,"  wrote  Lord  Chatham, 
"  is  a  dawn  of  better  times ;  it  is  the  last  prop  of  Par- 
liament :  should  it  be  lost  in  its  passage,  the  legislature 
wiU  fall  into  incurable  contempt,  and  detestation  of  the 
nation."  "The  Act  does  honour  to  the  statute-book, 
and  will  endear  for  ever  the  memory  of  the  framer."* 

This  Act  was  passed  on  the  eve  of  another  general 
election,  which  does  not  appear  —  so  far  as  evidence 
is  accessible — to  have  been  marked  by  so  much  cor- 
ruption as  that  of  1768.  But  the  value  of  boroughs 
had  certainly  not  declined  in  the  market,  as  Gatton 
was  sold  for  75,000/.* 

Iti  impw-  For  a  time  this  measiu'e  undoubtedly  introduced  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  judicature  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  disruption  of  the  usual  party  com- 
binations, at  that  period,  was  favourable  to  its  success ; 
and  the  exposure  of  former  abuses  discouraged  their 
immediate  renewal,  in  another  form.  But  too  soon 
it  became  evident,  that  corruption  and  party  spirit  had 

»  Hatsell'B  Prec.,  ii.  21.  »  LettertoLordShelbume.Mareh 

»  260  to  122  J  Pari.  Hist.,  xvii.     6th,  1774;  Corr.,  iv.  «32. 
1071 ;  Fox  Mem.,  i.  96, 138.  *  Lord  Mahon's  Hiat,  tL  27. 
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not  been  overcome.^  Crowds  now  attended  the  ballot, 
as  they  had  previously  come  to  the  vote,  —  not  to 
secure  justice,  but  to  aid  their  own  pohtical  friends.  The 
party  which  attended  in  the  greatest  force,  was  likely 
to  have  the  numerical  majority  of  names,  drawn  for  the 
committee.  From  this  hst  each  side  proceeded  to  strike 
thirteen  of  its  pohtical  opponents ;  and  the  strongest 
thus  secured  a  preponderance  on  the  committee.  Nor 
was  this  alL  The  ablest  men,  being  most  feared  by 
their  opponents,  were  almost  invariably  struck  off,  — 
a  process  famiharly  known  as  "  knocking  the  brains 
out  of  the  committee ; "  and  thus  the  committee  became 
at  once  partial  and  incompetent.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  sworn  to  do  justice  between  the  rival 
candidates ;  yet  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  notoriously  chosen,  their  own  party  bias,  and  a 
lax  conventional  morahty, — ^favoured  by  the  obscurity 
and  inconsistencies  of  the  election  law,  and  by  the 
conflicting  decisions  of  incapable  tribunals, — led  to  this 
equivocal  result :  —  that  right  was  generally  discovered 
to  be  on  the  side  of  that  candidate,  who  professed  the 
same  pohtical  opinions  as  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee.^ A  Whig  candidate  had  scant  justice  from  a  Tory 
committee  :  a  Tory  candidate  pleaded  in  vain  before  a 
Whig  committee. 

By  these  means,  the  majority  of  the  House  continued,  improved 
— ^with  less  directness  and  certainty,  and  perhaps  with  tionofeiec- 
less  open  scandal, — to  nominate  their  own  members,  as  ^i^^' 
they  had  done  before  the  Grenville  Act.     And  for  half 
a  century,  this  system,  with  shght  variations  of  pro- 
cedure, was  suffered  to  prevail     In  1839,  however, 

^  Walpole's  Mem.^  iv.  Ill  and  n.     Controverted    Elections    (Mr.    C. 
'  These  evils  were  ably  exposed     BuUer);  1837 — 38,  No.  44. 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
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the  ballot  was  at  length  superseded  by  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  Act^ :  committees  were  reduced  to  six  members, 
and  nominated  by  an  impartial  body,  —  the  general 
committee  of  elections.  The  same  principle  of  selection 
has  since  been  adhered  to  in  later  Acts,  with  addi- 
tional securities  for  impartiaUty ;  and  the  committee 
has  been  finally  reduced  to  five  members.*  The  evil 
was  thus  greatly  diminished :  but  still  the  sinister  in- 
fluence of  party  was  not  wholly  overcome-  In  the 
nomination  of  election  committees,  one  party  or  the 
,  other  has  necessarily  had  a  majority  of  one ;  and  though 

these  tribunals  have  since  been  more  able  and  judicial, 
their  constitution  and  proceedings  have  too  often  ex- 
posed them  to  imputations  of  political  bias. 
Dirtrilm-         Such  being  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  electoral 
piaeci  and  System,  —  what  were  their  results  upon  the  House  of 
v^^'^^ooM.     Commons  ?     Eepresentatives  holding  their  seats  by  a 
general  system  of  corruption,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
themselves  corrupt.     What  they  had  bought,  they  were 
but  too  ready  to  sell.     And  how  ghttering  the  prizes 
ofiered  as  the  price  of  their  services  1     Peerages,  ba- 
ronetcies, and  other  titles  of  honour, — ^patronage  and 
court  favour  for  the  rich, — ^places,  pensions,  and  bribes 
for  the  needy.    All  that  the  government  had  to  bestow, 
they  could  command.     The  rapid  increase  of  honours' 
attests  the  liberality  with  which  poUtical  services  were 
rewarded ;  while   contemporary  memoirs  and  corre- 
spondence disclose  the  arts,  by  which  many  a  peerage 
has  been  won. 
Rottrained      From   the  period   of  the  Eevolution,   places    and 
^^^    pensions  were  regarded  as  the  price  of  political  de- 

*  2  &  3  Vict,  c  38 ;  Jlans.  Deb.,  Vict.   c.  98  ,•   Eeport   on  Contro- 

3rd  Ser.,  xlv.  379 ;  Ibid,,  xlvii.  576,  rerted  Electionfl,  1844,  No.  373. 
&c.  '  See  supra,  p.  236,  274, 

»  4  &  6  Vict.  c.  68,  and  11  &  12 
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pendence ;  and  it  has  since  been  the  steady  policy  of 
Parliament  to  restrain  the  number  of  placemen,  entitled 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  WiUiam  m.  fell 
the  task  of  first  working  out  the  difficult  problem  of  a 
constitutional  government ;  and  among  his  expedients 
for  controlling  his  Parliaments,  was  that  of  a  multipU- 
cation  of  offices.  The  country  party  at  once  perceived 
the  danger  with  which  their  newly-bought  hberties 
were  threatened  from  this  cause,  and  endeavoured  to 
avert  it.  In  1693,  the  Commons  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit all  members  hereafter  chosen  from  accepting  any 
office  under  the  crown  :  but  the  Lords  rejected  it.  In 
the  following  year  it  was  renewed,  and  agreed  to  by 
both  Houses ;  when  the  king  refused  his  assent  to  it. 
Later  in  his  reign,  however,  this  principle  of  disqualifica- 
tion was  commenced, —  the  Commissioners  of  Eevenue 
Boards  being  the  first  to  whom  it  was  appHed.^  And 
at  last,  in  1700,  it  was  enacted  that  after  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover, "  no  person  who  has  an  office 
or  place  of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension 
from  the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons."  *  This  too  strin- 
gent provision,  however,  was  repealed, — ^before  it  came 
into  operation,  —  early  in  the  reign  of  Anne.^  It  was, 
indeed,  incompatible  with  the  working  of  constitutional 
government;  and  if  practically  enforced,  would  have 
brought  ParUament  into  hopeless  conflict  with  the 
executive. 

By  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  that  reign,  other  restric-  Acta  of 
tions  were  introduced,  far  better  adapted  to  correct  the  ^^^ 
evils  of  corrupt  influence.     The  holder  of  every  new  »nd  n. 

>  4  &  6  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  21         »  12  &  13  WiU.  m.  c  2,  8.  a 
(Stamps);  11  &  12  WiU.  HI.  c.  2        »  4  Anne,  c.  8,  s.  25. 
(ExciBe). 
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office  created  after  the  25th  of  October,  1705,  and 
every  one  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  crown,  during 
pleasure,  was  incapacitated  from  sitting  in  Parliament ; 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  accepting  any 
old  office  from  the  crown,  were  obliged  to  vacate  their 
seats,  but  were  capable  of  re-election.^  It  was  the 
object  of  this  latter  provision  to  submit  the  acceptance 
of  office  by  a  representative,  to  the  approval  of  his  con- 
stituents :  a  principle  which, —  notwithstanding  several 
attempts  to  modify  it, — has  since  been  resolutely  main- 
tained by  the  legislature.  Eestrictions  were  also  im- 
posed  upon  the  multiplication  of  commissioners.^ 
SecretPen-  At  the  Commencement  of  the  following  reign,  inca- 
"°"**  pacity  was  extended  to  pensioners  for  terms  of  years  ^ ; 
but  as  many  pensions  were  then  secretly  granted,  the  law 
could  not  be  put  in  force.  In  the  reign  of  George  XL 
several  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  it :  but  they 
all  miscarried.*  Lord  HaUfax,  in  debating  one  of  these 
bills,  said  that  secret  pensions  were  the  worst  form  of 
bribery :  "  A  bribe  is  given  for  a  particular  job :  a 
pension  is  a  constant,  continual  bribe."  ^  Early  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  Mr.  Eose  Fuller  —  Tvho  had  been 
a  stanch  Wliig, — ^was  bought  off  by  a  secret  pension  of 
500/.,  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years.  The  cause  of 
his  apostacy  was  not  discovered  until  after  his  death.^ 
The  Place  Still  the  poKcy  of  restricting  the  number  of  oflSces 
1742.  capable  of  being  held  by  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  steadily  pursued.  In  1742,  the  Place 
Bill,  which  had  been  thrice  rejected  by  the  Commons, 

^  4  Anne,  c.  8.  Tiii.  789;  Ibid.,  ix.  369  j  Ibiii,,  xi. 

2  6  Anne,  c.  7.  610 ;  Ibid.,  xii.  691. 

»  1  Geo.  I.  c.  60.  *  Pari.  Hist.,  xL  622. 

*  No  less   than  six  bills  were  •  Almon's  Corr.,  ii,  8^  Roddng- 

passed  by  the  Commons,  and  re-  ham  Mem.;  i.  79,  n. 
jected  by  the  Lords;  Pari.  Hist.^ 
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and  twice  by  the  Lords,  at  length  received  the  Royal 
assent.^  It  was  stated  in  a  Lords'  protest,  that  two 
hundred  appointments  were  then  distributed  amongst 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons/^  This  Act 
added  many  offices  to  the  list  of  disqualifications,  but 
chiefly  those  of  clerks  and  other  subordinate  officers  of 
the  pubHc  departments. 

By  these  measures  the  excessive  multiplication  of  Places  in 
offices  had  been  restrained :  but  in  the  reign  of  gw^iS 
George  HL  their  number  was  still  very  considerable ; 
and  they  were  used, — almost  without  disguise, — as  the 
means  of  obtaining  parhamentary  support.  Horace 
Walpole  has  preserved  a  good  example  of  the  unblush- 
ing manner  in  which  bargains  were  made  for  the  votes 
of  members,  in  exchange  for  offices.  Mr.  Grenville 
wrote  him  a  letter,  proposing  to  appoint  his  nephew. 
Lord  Orford,  to  the  rangership  of  St.  James's  and 
Hyde  Parks.  He  said,  "  If  he  does  choose  it^  I  doubt 
not  of  his  and  his  friend  Boone's  hearty  assistance, 
and  beUeve  I  shall  see  you,  too,  much  oftener  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  is  offering  you  a  bribe,  but 
'tis  such  a  one  as  one  honest  good-natured  man  may, 
without  offence,  offer  to  another."  As  Walpole  did  not 
receive  this  communication  with  much  warmth,  and 
dechned  any  participation  in  the  bargain,  payments  due 
to  him  on  account  of  his  patent  offices  in  the  Exchequer, 
were  stopped  at  the  Treasury,  for  several  months.® 

The  Whig  statesmen  of  this  period,  who  were  striving  Lord 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  crown,  were  keenly  aUve  ham's  Act» 
to  the  means  of  corruption  which  a  multiphcity  of  places  ^^^^' 
still  afforded.  "  The  great  number  of  offices,"  said  Lord 

»  15  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  »  Nov.    21  st,    1762;    Walpole's 

«  Lorda'    Protest,    1741 ;    Pari.     Mem.,  i  213-^216. 
Hist,  zii.  2. 
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Eockingham,  "  of  more  or  less  emolument,  which  are 
now  tenable  by  parties  sitting  in  Parliament^  really 
operate  like  prizes  in  a  lottery.  An  interested  man 
purchases  a  seat,  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  person 
buys  a  lottery  ticket.  The  value  of  the  ticket  depends 
upon  the  quantum  of  prizes  in  the  wheel"  ^  It  was  to 
remove  this  evil,  even  more  than  for  the  sake  of  pecu- 
niary saving,  that  Mr.  Burke,  in  1780,  proposed  to 
abolish  thirty-nine  oflBces  held  by  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  eleven  held  by  peers.  And  by  Lord 
Eockingham's  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil  list 
expenditure  in  1782,  several  oJBBces  connected  with  the 
government  and  royal  household  were  suppressed, 
which  had  generally  been  held  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  secret  pensions  were  discontinued.^ 
Offices  in  In  1793,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  act  of  Anne,  and  disquaUfied  the 
holders  of  all  offices  under  the  crown  or  Lord-lieu- 
tenant, created  after  that  time.  On  the  union  with 
Ireland,  all  the  disqualifications  for  the  Irish  Parliament 
were  extended  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  several  new  disqualifications  were  created, 
in  reference  to  other  Irish  offices.^ 
Pnrther  The  general  scheme  of  official  disfranchisement  was 

^J2S^"  now  complete:  but  the  jealousy  of  ParUament  was 
still  shown  by  the  disqualification  of  new  officers  ap- 
pointed by  Acts  of  Parhament.  So  constant  has  been 
this  pohcy,  that  upwards  of  one  himdred  statutes,  still 
in  force,  contain  clauses  of  disqualification ;  and  many 
similar  statutes  have  been  passed,  which  have  since 
expired,  or  have  been  repealed.* 

The  result  of  this  vigilant  jealousy,  has  been   a 

1  Rockmgliam  Mem.,  ii.  389.  *  41  Geo.  m.  c.  52. 

*  22  Geo.  m.  c.  82,  WrazaU's  «  Author's  Pamphlet  on  the  Ccm- 

MeiiL.  uL  44f  SO,  64t,    See  also  solidation  of  the  Election  Laws, 

210.  1850. 
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great  reduction  of  the  number  of  placemen  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  first  Parliament 
of  George  L,  there  had  been  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  members  holding  offices,  pensions,  and  sinecures. 
In  the  first  Parliament  of  George  11.  there  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven :  in  the  first  Parhament  of 
George  IV.  there  were  but  eighty-nine,  exclusive  of 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy.^  The  number  of  place- 
men sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been  further 
reduced  by  the  abolition  and  consoUdation  of  offices  ; 
and  in  1833,  there  were  only  sixty  members  holding 
civil  offices  and  pensions,  and  eighty-three  holding  naval 
and  military  commissions.*^ 

The  pohcy  of  disqualification  has  been  maintained  Judicial 
to  the  present  time.  The  English  judges  had  been  quaiMed. 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  law  of 
Parhament.  In  the  interests  of  justice,  as  well  as  on 
grounds  of  constitutional  poUcy,  this  exclusion  was 
extended  to  their  brethren  of  the  Scottish  bench,  in  the 
reign  of  George  11.*,  and  to  the  judges  of  the  courts 
in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.*  In  1840,  the 
same  principle  was  appUed  to  the  Judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court.^  AU  the  new  judges  in  equity  were  dis- 
qualified by  the  acts  under  which  they  were  consti- 
tuted. The  solitary  judge  still  enjoying  the  capacity 
of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the  Master  of 
the  EoUs.  In  1853,  a  bill  was  introduced  tor  withdraw 
this  exceptional  privilege :  but  it  was  defeated  by  a 
masterly  speech  of  Mr.  Macaulay.^ 

^  Report  on  Returns  made  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  that 

Members,  1822  (542) ;  1823  (569)  ^  eminent  man.  Dr.  Lushington,  who 

Hansard,  drd  Ser.,  ii.  1118,  n.  lost  the  seat  in  which  he  had  so 

'  Report  on  Members  in  Office,  long  distinguished  himself. 

1833,  No.  671.  «  Judges*  Exclusion  Bill,  June 

3  7  Geo.  II.  c.  16.  1st,   1853;  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser., 

*  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  44.  cxxvii.  906. 

^  Much  to  the  personal  regret  of 
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Policy  of 
disquali- 
fications. 


Feeoniaiy 
bribes  to 
members. 


These  various  disqualifications  were  deemed  necessary 
for  securing  the  independence  of  Parliament ;  and  their 
policy  is  still  recognised,  when  the  dangers  they  were 
designed  to  avert,  are  less  to  be  apprehended.  It  is 
true  that  independence  has  been  purchased  at  the  cost 
of  much  intellectual  eminence,  which  the  House  of 
Commons  could  ill  afibrd  to  spare :  but  this  sacrifice 
was  due  to  constitutional  freedom,  and  it  has  been 
wisely  made. 

But  the  independence  of  ParUament  was  formerly 
corrupted  by  gi'osser  expedients  than  places  and  pen- 
sions. Vulgar  bribes  were  given, — directly  and  indi- 
rectly,— for  political  support.  Our  parliamentary  history 
was  tainted  with  this  disgrace,  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  far  into  that  of  George  III.  That  Charles, 
himself  unscrupulous  and  corrupt,  should  have  resorted 
to  bribery,  is  natural  enough.  His  was  a  debased 
reign,  in  which  all  forms  of  corruption  flourished. 
Members  were  then  first  systematically  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  pecuniary  bribes.  In  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  first  two  Stuarts,  prerogative  had 
generally  been  too  strong  to  need  the  aid  of  such 
persuasion  ^ ;  but  after  prerogative  had  been  rudely 
shaken  by  the  overtln-ow  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  sought  to 
support  the  influence  of  the  crown,  by  the  subtle  arts 
of  corruption.  Votes  which  were  no  longer  to  be  con- 
trolled by  fear,  were  purchased  with  gold.  James  IL, 
again, — secure  of  a  servile  Parliament,  and  bent  upon 
ruling  once  more  by  prerogative, — disdained  the 
meaner  arts  of  bribery.*^ 

*  According  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  173.     Mr.  Hallam  dates  the  bribery 

Kichard     II.     obliged     members^  of  members  from  James  L — Const. 

**  sometimes  by  threats  and  terror^  Hist.,  ii.  95.     Such  bribeiy,  as  a 

and  sometimes  by  ^ftS;  to  consent  system,  however,  cannot  be  tiaced 

to  those  things  which  were  preju-  earlier  than  Charles  IL 

dicial  to  the  realm."— JFor^,  iii.  •  Burnet's  Own   Time,  L  636. 
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The  Revolution,  however  favourable  to  constitutional 
liberty,  revived  and  extended  this  scandal ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  unhappily  favoured  its  deve- 
lopment. The  prerogative  of  the  cro^vn  had  been  still 
further  limited :  the  power  and  activity  of  Parliament 
being  proportionately  increased,  while  no  means  had  yet 
been  taken  to  ensure  its  responsibility  to  the  people. 
A  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, — beyond  the 
reach  of  public  opinion, —  not  accountable  to  its  con- 
stituencies,— and  debating  and  voting  with  closed 
doors, —  held  the  poUtical  destinies  of  England  at  its 
mercy.  The  constitution  had  not  yet  provided  worthier 
means  of  influence  and  restraint;  and  William  m., 
though  personally  averse  to  the  base  practices  of 
Charles  II.,  was  forced  to  permit  their  use.  His  reign, 
otherwise  conducive  to  freedom  and  national  greatness, 
was  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  statesmen,  and 
to  the  pubUc  virtue  of  that  age.^ 

The  practice  of  direct  bribery  notoriously  continued 
in  the  three  succeeding  reigns ;  and  if  not  proved  by 
the  records  of  Parliament,  was  attested  by  contem- 
porary writers,  and  by  the  complaints  openly  made  of 
its  existence.  Under  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  it  was  reduced  to  an  organised  system,  by 
which  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  long 
retained  in  subjection  to  the  minister.^  It  is  true  that, 
after  his  fall,  his  enemies  failed  in  proving  their  charges 


Barillon's  Despatch,  SOth  April, 
1685;  Fox's  Hist,  of  James  IL, 
App.  Ixix. ;  Bolingbroke's  Works, 
iii.  280. 

»  Pari.  Hist,  y.  807,  840;  Bur- 
net's Own  Time,  ii.  144,  145. 
See  Lord  Macaulay's  instructive 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Parliamentary  corruption,  Hist, 
iii.  541,  687;  JWc/.,  iy.  146,  305, 


427,  478,    545,   and    551;    Com. 
Joum.,  xi.  331,  May  2nd,  1695. 

^  Debates,  Lords  and  Commons, 
1741,  on  motions  for  the  removal 
of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  Pari.  Hist.,  xi. 
1027—1303;  Coxe*s  Mem.  of  Sir 
R.  Walpole,  i.  569,  641,  719 ;  De- 
bates  on  appointment  of  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  Pari.  Hist.,  xii.  448. 
Cooke  8  Hist  of  Party,  ii.  134. 
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against  him  ;  but  the  entire  strength  of  the  court,  the 
new  ministry,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  was  exerted  to 
screen  him.  The  witnesses  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions ;  and  the  Lords  declined  to  pass  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity, which  would  have  removed  the  ground  of  their 
refusal.^  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that,  however 
notorious  corruption  may  be,  it  is  of  all  things  the 
most  difficult  of  proof 

This  system  was  continued  by  his  successors,  through- 
out the  reign  of  George  11. ;  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  brought  to  perfection,  imder  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Henry  Pelham. 
BribeiT  In  approaching  the  reign  of  George  HL,  it  were 

ButT  well  if  no  traces  could  be  found  of  this  pohtical 
depravity ;  but  unhappily  the  early  part  of  tliis  reign 
presents  some  of  its  worst  examples.  Lord  Bute,  being 
resolved  to  maintain  his  power  by  the  corrupt  arts  of 
Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  secured,  by  the  promise  of  a 
peerage,  the  aid  of  that  minister's  experienced  agent, 
Mr.  Henry  Fox,  in  carrying  them  out  with  success.' 
The  office  entrusted  to  him  was  famiharly  known  as 
"  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Li  October,  1762,  Mr.  GrenviUe  had  impressed  upon 
Lord  Bute  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  without  being  authorised 
to  talk  to  the  members  of  that  House  upon  their  several 
claims  and  pretensions"';  and  these  difficulties  were 
effijctually  overcome.  Horace  Walpole  relates  a  start- 
ling tale  of  the  purchase  of  votes  by  Mr.  Fox,  in 
December,  1762,  in  support  of  Lord  Bute's  preliminaries 
of  peace.     He  says,  "  A  shop  was  pubUcly  opened  at 

'  Report  of  Committee  of  In-     pole,  i.  711. 
quirj;  1742 ;  Pari.  Hist,  xii.  626,         '  Kockinffham  Mem.,  i.  127. 
788  J  Coxe's  Mem.  of  Sir  R.  Wal-        »  Grenyifle  Papers,  L  483. 
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the  Pay  Office,  whither  the  members  flocked,  and 
received  the  wages  of  their  venaUty  in  bank-bills,  even 
to  so  low  a  sum  as  200/.  for  their  votes  on  the  treaty. 
25,000/.,  as  Martin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after- 
wards owned,  were  issued  in  one  morning ;  and  in  a 
single  fortnight,  a  vast  majority  was  purchased  to  ap- 
prove the  peace ! "  ^  Lord  Stanhope,  who  is  inclined 
whoUy  to  reject  this  circmnstantial  story,  admits  that 
Mr.  Fox  was  the  least  scrupulous  of  Walpole's  pupils, 
and  that  the  majority  was  otherwise  unaccountable.^ 
The  account  is  probably  exaggerated  :  but  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  parUamentary  associates  is  not 
repugnant  to  its  probabiUty ;  nor  does  it  stand  alone. 
A  suspicious  circumstance,  in  confirmation  of  Horace 
Walpole,  has  been  brought  to  hght.  Among  Mr. 
Grenville's  papers  has  been  preserved  a  statement  of 
the  secret  service  money  from  1761  to  1769  ;  whence 
it  appears  that  in  the  year  ending  25th  October,  1762, 
10,000/.  had  been  disbursed  to  Mr.  Martin,  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury ;  and  in  the  following  year,  to  which 
the  story  refers,  no  less  than  41,000/.^ 

The  general  expenditure  for  secret  service,  during 
Lord  Bute's  period,  also  exhibits  a  remarkable  excess, 
as  compared  with  other  years.  In  the  year  ending 
25th  October,  1761,  the  secret  service  money  had 
amounted  to  58,000/.  Lord  Bute  came  into  office  on 
the  29th  May,  1762 ;  and  in  this  year,  ending  25th 
October,  it  rose  at  once  to  82,168/.  In  the  next 
year, — Lord  Bute  having  retired  in  April, — it  fell  to 
61,000/.  In  1764,  it  was  reduced  to  36,837/. ;  and  in 
1765,  to  29,374/.^ 

*  Walp.  Mem.  Geo.  III.,  i.  199 ;  •  Grenville  Papers,  iii.  144. 

and  see  Hist,  of  a  late  Minority,  p.  *  There  is  an  obscurity  in  these 

84.  accounts;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  se- 

'  Lord  Mahon's  Hist.^  v.  15.  cret  service  money  had  been  derived 
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North. 


Tlie  Greaville  ministry  distributed  bribes  or  gra- 
tuities with  less  profusion  than  Lord  Bute,  yet  with  so 
Uttle  restraint,  that  a  donation  to  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  customary 
compliment.  It  might  be  offered  without  offence:  if 
declined,  an  apology  was  felt  to  be  due  to  the  minister. 
In  the  Grenville  Papers  we  find  a  characteristic  letter 
from  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  which  exemplifies  the  rela- 
tions of  the  minister  with  his  parliamentary  supporters. 

"London,  Not.  26tli,  1763. 

"  Honoured  Sir, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  that 
freedom  of  converse  you  this  morning  indulged  me  in,  "which 
I  prize  more  than  the  lucrative  advantage  I  then  received. 
To  show  the  sincerity  of  my  words  (pardon.  Sir,  the  perhaps 
over  niceness  of  my  disposition),  I  return  inclosed  the  bill 
for  300/.  you  favoured  me  with,  as  good  manners  would  not 
permit  my  refusal  of  it,  when  tendered  by  you. 

**  P.S. — As  a  free  horse  wants  no  spur,  so  I  stand  in  need 
of  no  inducement  or  douceur,  to  lend  my  small  assistance  to 
the  king,  or  his  friends  in  the  present  administration.''  * 

Mr.  Grenville,  however,  complained, — and  apparently 
with  justice, — "that  the  secret  service  money  was  by 
a  great  deal  less  than  under  any  other  minister."  * 

Tliroughout  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  the 
purchase  of  votes  in  Parhament,  by  direct  pecuniary 
bribes,  was  still  a  common  practice.  The  king's  com- 
plicity,— always  siLspected, — is  now  beyond  a  doubt 
Writing  to  Lord  North  on  the  1st  March,  1781,  BQs 
Majesty  said : — "Mr.  Eobinson  sent  me  the  list  of  the 
speakers  last  night,  and  of  the  very  good  majority. 
I  have  this  morning  sent  him  6000Z.,  to  be  placed  to 
the  same  purpose  as  the  sum  transmitted  on  the  21st 

from  different  sources,  the  amount  details  of  the  latter  sum  only  are 

paid   from    one    source,    between  given. 

1761  and  1769,  being   166,00(M:,  >  Grenvme  Papers,  iii.  146, 

and  from  the  other  39^6071    The  '  Ibid.,  144. 
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August."  *  No  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
this  letter,  than  that  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
mitting money,  to  secure  majorities  for  the  minister, 
who  was  then  fighting  his  battles  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  system  of  bribery  did  not  long  survive  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North.^  It  may  not  have  wholly 
died  out ;  and  has  probably  been  since  resorted  to,  on 
rare  and  exceptional  occasions.  But  the  powerful  and 
popular  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  need  such 
support.  The  crown  had  triumphed  over  parties, — its 
influence  was  supreme, — and  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  however 
profuse  in  the  distribution  of  honours  to  his  adherents, 
was  of  too  lofty  a  character,  to  encourage  the  baseness 
of  his  meaner  followers. 

Another  instrument  of  corruption  was  found,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,  in  the  raising  of  money  for  the 
pubUc  service,  by  loans  and  lotteries.  This  form  of 
bribery,  though  less  direct,  was  more  capable  of  proof. 
A  bribe  could  be  given  in  secret :  the  value  of  scrip 


*  King's  Letters  to  Lord  North ; 
Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii.  157. 
Mr.  Robinson,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  had  the  management  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
the  depository  of  the  Livre  rou^e, 
supposed  to  contain  the  names  of 
members  retained  by  ministers. — 
Wraxall  Mem,,  ii.  226.  In  a  can- 
vassing list  of  Mr.  Robinson,  found 
among  Lord  Auckland's  papers,  is 
this  suspicious  entry  —  "  Heme, 
Francis,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Rigby's, 
paid  4000/."— MS.  kindly  lent  me 
ty  Mr.  Hogge,  the  editor  of  the 
Auckland  Correspondence. 

^  Mr.  Hallam  says  that  the  prac- 
tice of  direct  bribery  of  Members 
of  Parliament  "is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  ceased  about  tne 
termination  of  the  American  War/' 


—Const.  Hist. J  ii.  428. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  related  the  following 
anecdote  of  his  own  time:  —  A 
gentleman,  being  at  Sir  Benjamin 
Hammett's  Bank,  heard  a  member, 
one  of  Lord  North's  friends,  ask  to 
have  a  500/.  bill  "  broken,"  which 
was  done ;  and  upon  the  applicant 
leaving  the  bank,  Sir  B.  H^mett 
saw  a  cover  lying  on  the  floor, 
which  he  picked  up  and  put  into 
his  friend's  nand,  without  comment. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  member, 
"  with  Lord  North's  compliments." 
Mr.  Amyatt,  Member  for  South- 
ampton, was  re]9uted  to  be  the  last 
member  in  receipt  of  a  pension  for 
Parliamentary  support. — Private 
Information, 
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Lord  was  notorious.  In  March,  1763,  Lord  Bute  contracted  a 
loan,  1763.  loaii  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  for  the  pubhc  service ; 
and  having  distributed  shares  among  his  fiiends, — 
the  scrip  immediately  rose  to  a  premium  of  11  per 
cent,  in  the  market !  So  enormous  a  miscalculation  of 
the  terms  upon  which  a  loan  could  be  negotiated,  is 
scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  honesty  of  purpose ; 
and,  accorduig  to  the  practice  of  that  time,  the  minister 
was  entirely  free  from  control  in  the  distribution  of  the 
shares.  Here  the  country  sustained  a  loss  of  385,000/1 ; 
and  the  minister  was  openly  charged  with  having 
enriched  his  pohtical  adherents,  at  the  pubhc  expense. 
The  bank-bills  of  Mr.  Fox  had  been  found  so  persuasive, 
that  corruption  was  apphed  on  a  still  larger  scale,  in 
order  to  secure  the  power  of  the  minister.  The  partici- 
pation of  many  members,  in  the  profits  of  this  iniquitous 
loan  could  not  be  concealed  ;  and  httle  pains  were  taken 
to  deny  it.^ 
Duke  of  The  succcss  of  this  expedient  was  not  hkely  to  be 
loan,  1767.  soon  forgottcn.  Stock-jobbing  became  the  fashion ; 
and  many  members  of  Parliament  were  notoriously 
concerned  in  it.  Horace  Walpole,  the  chief  chronicler 
of  these  scandals,  states  that,  in  1767,  sixty  members 
were  imphcated  in  such  transactions,  and  even  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself.*^  Another  con- 
temporaiy,  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  gives  an  accoimt 
quite  as  circumstantial,  of  the  monstrous  corruption  of 
the  time.  He  says,  "  the  Duke  of  Grafton  gave  a  din- 
ner to  several  of  the  principal  men  in  the  city,  to  settle 
the  loan.  Mr.  Townshend  came  in  his  nightgown,  and 
after  dinner,  when  the  terms  were  settled,  and  every 


Loid  Mahon's  Ilist,  v.  20 ;     42a 
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one  present  wished  to  introduce  some  friend  on  the  Ust 
of  subscribers,  he  pretended  to  cast  up  the  sums  already- 
subscribed,  said  the  loan  was  fiill,  huddled  up  his 
papers,  got  into  a  chair,  and  returned  home,  reserving 
to  himself,  by  this  manoeuvre,  a  large  share  in  the 
loan."  1 

A  few  years  later,  similar  practices  were  exposed  ] 
in  another  form.  Lotteries  were  then  a  favourite 
source  of  revenue ;  and  it  appeared  from  the  hsts  of 
subscribers  in  1769  and  1770,  that  shares  had  been 
allotted  to  several  members  of  Parhament.  On  the 
23rd  of  April,  1771,  Mr.  Seymour  moved  for  the  list  of 
persons  who  had  subscribed  to  the  lotteries  of  that  year, 
alleging  that  it  appeared  from  the  lists  of  1769,  that 
twenty  thousand  tickets  had  been  disposed  of  to 
members  of  Parhament,  which  sold  at  a  premium  of 
nearly  21.  each.  His  motion  was  refused.'^  On  the  25th 
April,  Mr.  Cornwall  moved  to  prohibit  any  member 
from  receiving  more  than  twenty  tickets.  He  stated 
that  he  was  "  certainly  informed,"  that  fifty  members 
of  Parliament  had  each  subscribed  for  five  hundred 
tickets,  which  would  reahse  a  profit  of  1000/.,  and 
secure  the  minister  fifty  votes.  His  motion  also  was 
rejected.^ 

Again,  in  1781,  the  very  circumstances  of  Lord  Bute's  ] 
flagitious  loan,  were  repeated  under  Lord  North.  A  i 
loan  of  12,000,000/.  was  then  contracted,  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  disastrous  American  war,  of  which  lottery 
tickets  formed  a  part.  Its  terms  were  so  favourable  to 
the  subscribers,  that  suddenly  the  scrip,  or  omnium, 
rose  nearly  11  per  cent.'*     The  minister  was  assailed 

*  Cited  in  Walp61e*8  Mem.,  iii.  ham  Corr.,  iv.  148,  n, ;  Pari.  Hist, 

100,  n,  xvii.  186. 

«  Pari.  Hist,  xvii.  174.  *  Sir  P.  J.  Cletke,  on  the  8th 

'  Walp.  Mem.,  iv.  320^  Chat-  March,  said  it  had  risen  from  0  to 
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with  injurious  reproaches,  and  his  conduct  was  re- 
peatedly denounced  in  Parhament  as  wilfully  corrupt. 
These  charges  were  not  made  by  obscure  men :  but  by 
Lord  Eockingham,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Biu:ke,  Mr.  Byng, 
Sir  G.  Savile,  and  other  eminent  members  of  opposi- 
tion. It  was  computed  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  a  proiit  of 
9O0,000Z.  would  be  derived  from  the  loan ;  and  by 
others,  that  half  the  loan  was  subscribed  for  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Eockingham 
said,  "  the  loan  was  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
corrupting  the  Parhament,  to  support  a  wicked,  im- 
politic, and  ruinous  war."  Mr.  Fox  declared,  again 
and  again,  that  a  large  sum  had  been  placed  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  minister  to  be  granted  as  douceurs  to 
members  of  that  House,  ...  as  a  means  of  procuring 
and  continuing  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
upon  every  occasion,  and  to  give  strength  and  support 
to  a  bad  administration."  ^ 

The  worst  feature  of  this  form  of  corruption,  was  its 
excessive  and  extravagant  cost  to  the  country.  If 
members  of  Parliament  were  to  be  bribed  at  all, — 
bank-notes,  judiciously  distributed,  were  far  cheaper 
than  improvident  loans.  Lord  Bute  had  piu'chased  a 
majority,  on  the  prehminaries  of  peace,  with  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  pounds.  Lord  North's  experiment  laid 
a  burthen  upon  the  people,  of  nearly  a  million.  It  was 
bad  enough  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should 


11  in  the  Alley  that  day.  Lord 
North  said  it  had  onlyri»on  to  9,  and 
had  fallen  again  to  l\,  I^ord  Rock- 
ingham estimated  it  at  10  per  cent. 
*  Dehates  in  the  Commons,  7th, 
8th,  12th,  and  14th  March,  and 
in  the  Lords,  2l8t  March,  1781; 
Pari.  IIist.,xxi.  1334—1386;  Rock- 
ingham  Mem.,   ii.  437;    Lord  J. 


Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  i.  235—241. 
Wraxall's  Mem.,  ii.  360—376. 
Among  the  subscribers  to  this  loan 
were  seven  members  for  70,0002. ; 
others  for  50,000/.;  and^one  for 
100,000/. ;  but  the  greater  number 
being  holders  of  scrip  only,  did  not 
appear  in  the  list —  WraraU  Mem^ 
ii.  367. 
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be  corrupted;  and  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  their 
corruption  was  a  cruel  aggravation  of  the  wrong. 

In  1782,  Lord  North,  in  raising  another  loan,  did  3 
not  venture  to  repeat  these  scandals  :  but  disappointed  i 
his  friends  by  a  new  system  of  close  subscriptions.  This 
arrangement  did  not  escape  animadversion  :  but  it  was 
the  germ  of  the  modern  form  of  contracts,  by  sealed 
tenders.^  Mr.  Pitt  had  himself  condemned  the  former  i 
system  of  jobbing  loans  and  lotteries ;  and  when  he  I 
commenced  his  own  financial  operations,  as  first  minister  J 
of  the  crown,  in  1784,  he  took  effectual  means  to  discon- 
tinue it.  That  the  evil  had  not  been  exaggerated,  may 
be  inferred  fi-om  the  views  of  that  sagacious  statesman, 
as  expounded  by  his  biographer  and  jfriend  Dr.  Tomline. 
Mr.  Pitt  "having,  while  in  opposition,  objected  to 
the  practice  of  his  predecessors  in  distributing  bene- 
ficial shares  of  loans  and  lottery  tickets,  under  the 
market  price,  among  their  private  friends,  and  the 
parliamentary  supporters  of  the  government,  adopted 
a  new  plan  of  contracting  for  loans  and  lotteries  by 
means  of  sealed  proposals  from  different  persons,  which 
were  opened  in  the  presence  of  each  other ;  and  while 
this  competition  ensured  to  the  public  the  best  terms 
which  could  be  obtained  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  cut  off  a  very  improper  source  of  showing  favour  to 
individuals,  and  increasing  ministerial  influence."  ^  The 
lowest  tenders  were  accepted,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  able  to 
assure  the  House  of  Commons  that  not  a  shilling  had 
been  reserved  for  distribution  to  his  friends.^ 

One   other  form  of  parUamentary  corruption  yet  ( 
remains  to   be  noticed.     Lucrative  contracts  for  the 


»  Pari.  Ilist.,  xxii.  1066 ;  Wrax-        »  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt, 
all's  Mem.,  320.  i.  210. 

»  Life  of  Pitt,  iu.  633. 
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public  service,  necessarily  increased  by  the  American 
war,  were  found  a  convenient  mode  of  enriching  political 
supporter.  A  contract  to  supply  rum  or  beef  for  the 
navy,  was  as  great  a  prize  for  a  member,  as  a  share  in  a 
loan  or  lottery.  This  species  of  reward  was  particularly 
acceptable  to  the  commercial  members  of  the  House. 
Nor  were  its  attractions  confined  to  the  members  who 
enjoyed  the  contracts.  C!onstituents  being  allowed  to 
participate  in  their  profits,  were  zealous  in  supporting 
government  candidates.  Here  was  another  source  of 
influence,  for  which  again  the  people  paid  too  dearly. 
Heavy  as  their  burthens  were  becoming,  they  were  in- 
creased by  the  costly  and  improvident  contracts,  which 
this  system  of  parUamentary  jobbing  encouraged.  The 
cost  of  bribery  in  this  form,  was  even  greater  and  more 
indefinite  than  that  of  loans  and  lotteries.  In  the  latter 
case,  there  were  some  limits  to  the  premium  on  scrip, 
which  was  pubUc  and  patent  to  all  the  world :  but 
who  could  estimate  the  profits  of  a  contract  loosely 
and  ignorantly, — not  to  say  corruptly  —  entered  into, 
and  executed  without  adequate  securities  for  its  proper 
fulfilment  ?  These  evils  were  notorious ;  and  efforts 
were  not  wanting  to  correct  them. 

In  1779,  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  biU  to  disqualify  contractors  from  sitting  in 
ParUament,  except  where  they  obtained  contracts  at  a 
pubUc  bidding  :  but,  on  the  11th  of  March,  the  com- 
mitment of  the  bill  was  negatived.^  Again,  in  February 
1780,  Sir  Philip  renewed  his  motion,  and  succeeded  in 
passing  his  bill  through  the  Commons,  without  opposi- 
tion :  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  on  the  second 
reading.^  In  1781  it  was  brought  forward  a  third 
time,  but  was  then  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons.* 

>  Pari  Hist,  xx.  123—129.  »  Jbid.,  1890, 

'  Md.,  xxi.  414. 
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Meanwliile,  Lord  North's  administration  was  falling  : 
the  opposition  were  pledged  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  and  to  further  the  cause  of  economic  re- 
form ;  and  in  1782,  Sir  PhiKp  Gierke  was  able  to  bring 
in  his  bill,  and  carry  the  second  reading.^  In  committee, 
Mr.  Fox  struck  out  the  exception  in  favour  of  contracts 
obtained  at  a  public  bidding,  and  extended  the  measure 
to  existing  as  well  as  future  contracts.  Immediately 
afterwards,  the  Rockingham  ministry  coming  into  office, 
adopted  a  measure  so  consonant  with  their  own  pohcy ; 
and,  under  such  auspices,  it  was  at  length  passed.'^ 
It  was  another  legislative  condemnation  of  corrupt 
influences  in  Parliament. 

In  weighing  the  evidence  of  parliamentary  corrup- 
tion, which  is  accessible  to  us,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  hostility  of  many  of  the  witnesses.  Charges 
were  made  against  the  government  of  the  day,  by  its 
bitterest  opponents ;  and  may  have  been  exaggerated 
by  the  hard  colouring  of  party.  But  they  were  made 
by  men  of  high  character  and  poUtical  eminence ;  and 
so  generally  was  their  ti-uth  acknowledged,  that  every 
abuse  complained  of,  was  ultimately  condemned  by 
Parliament.  Were  aU  the  measures  for  restraining 
corruption  and  undue  influence  groundless?  Were 
the  evils  sought  to  be  corrected  imaginary  ?  The  his- 
torian can  desire  no  better  evidence  of  contemporary 
evils  than  the  judgment  of  successive  ParUaments, — 


'  Pari.  Hist,  xxii.  1214,  1335, 
1356.^  Debates,  19th  March  ;  15th 
and  17th  April;  Ist  and  27th  Mav, 
1782. 

'  The  bill  contained  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  persons  subscribing 
to  a  public  loan.  It  was  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  loan  was  a  more  dan- 
gerous engine  of  influence  than 
contracts,  and  ultimately  the  ex- 
ception was  omitted,  "  it  being  ge- 


nerally understood  that  a  separate 
bill  snould  be  brought  in  for  that 
purpose,'*  which,  however,  was 
never  done.  This  matter,  as  stated 
in  the  debates,  is  exceedingly  ob- 
scure and  inconsistent,  and  scarcely 
to  be  relied  upon,  though  it  was 
frequently  adverted  to,  in  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  Baron  Roths- 
child*8  disability  in  1855. 
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pronounced  again  and  again,  and  ratified  by  posterity.  ^ 
The  wisd(jm  of  the  legislature  averted  the  ruin  of  the 
a^nstitution,  which  the  philosophical  Montesquieu  had 
predicted,  when  he  said, "  H  perira,  lorsque  la  puissance 
legislative  sera  plus  corrompue  que  rexecutrioe.''  * 
8t»fr'of  no-       Such  was  the  state  of  society  in  the  first  years  of  the 
TnlLr^ian  Toign  of  Gcorgc  IIL  that  the  vices  of  the  government 
iftih-oAiL  received  little  correction  from  pubUc  opinion.     A  cor- 
rupt system  of  government  represented  but  too  faith- 
fully, the  prevalent  corruption  of  society.     Men  of  the 
highest  rank  openly  rioted  in  drunkenness,  gambling, 
and  debauchery  :  the  clergy  were  indifferent  to  religion : 
the  middle  classes  were  coarse,  ignorant,  and  sensual ; 
and  the  lower  classes  brutalised  by  neglect,  poverty, 
and   evil   examples.      The   tastes   and  habits   of  the 
af^<;  v/vvii  low  :  its  moral  and  intellectual  standard  was 
({(jbitMcd.     All  classes  were  wanting  in  refinement,  and 
n(!arly  all  in  education.     Here  were  abounding  materials 
for  venal  senators,  greedy  place-hunters,  and  corrupt 
(•l(jc,torH. 
iiowiKijiii.       Having  viewed  the  imperfections  of  the  representa- 

Hnil'*  wi-rii  *'^^'  f^y^^^'^N   ^"^^^  ^'^^  various  forms  of  corruption  by 
fci'pt  iillvis    which    the   ('onstitution  was   formerly  disfigured,  we 

*  In  ])HiiitinK  tl)<'  public  vices  of  they  are  no  longer  in   danger  of 

hifi  iipT",  ('(»wj>nr  di(i  not  omit  to  being    awed    by  pperogatiTC, — to 

HtifiTtiiHtiwv  lut  it  (l(;Hcrvod;  ita  poli-  choose  persons   to  represent  them 

tinil  rorriiption.  in   Parliament,   whom    they   have 

"  Milt  wlipn  a  WMintry  (one  that  I  found  by  experience  to  be  under 

iMiuJd  iiMtw)f  an  influence  arising  from  private 

III  nnMtitution  Hinlcs  the  sense  of  interest,  dependents  on  a  coiut,  and 

Hiiamo  ;  the  creatures  of  a  minister;  or  others 

Wlinn  infamous  Venality,  grown  that  are  unknown  to  the  people 

bold,  '  that  elect  them,  and  having  no  re- 

Writ<*4)  on  his  bosom,  *to  be  let  commendation  but  that  which  they 

or  noUV^^  Table  Talk,  carry  in   their  purses:    then   may 

'  liivre  xi.  c.  0.     liOrd  ]V>ling-  the  enemies    oi    our   constitution 

broko  wrote  in  the  same  spirit :  —  boast,  that  they  have  got  the  better 

'^  Whenever  the  ]M><)ple  of  Dritain  of  it,  and  that  It  is  no  longer  able 

become  so  degenerate  and  base,  as  to  preserve  itself,  nor  to  defend 

to  bo  induced  by  corruption,  —  for  liberty." —  WarkSf  iii.  274. 
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pause  to  inquire  how  popular  principles,  statesmanship, 
and  pubKc  virtue  were  kept  aUve,  amid  such  adverse 
influences  ?  ^  The  country  was  great  and  glorious ;  and 
its  history, —  though  stained  with  many  blots, — is  such 
as  Englishmen  may  justly  contemplate  with  pride.  The 
people,  if  enjoying  less  freedom  than  in  later  times, 
where  yet  the  freest  people  in  the  world.  Their  laws, 
if  inferior  to  modem  jurisprudence,  did  not  fall  short 
of  the  enhghtenment  of  the  age,  in  which  Parliament 
designed  them.  How  are  these  contrasts  to  be  ex- 
plained and  reconciled  ?  How  were  the  people  saved 
from  misgovemment  ?  What  were  the  antidotes  to  the 
baneful  abuses  which  prevailed?  In  the  first  place, 
parliamentary  government  attracted  the  ablest  men 
to  the  service  of  the  state.  Whether  they  owed  their 
seats  to  the  patronage  of  a  peer,  or  to  the  suffrages  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  they  equally  enlightened  Par- 
Kament  by  their  eloquence,  and  guided  the  national 
councils  by  their  statesmanship.  In  the  next  place,  tlie 
representation, — limited  and  anomalous  as  it  was, — 
comprised  some  popular  elements ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  worst  times,  still  professed  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  small  class,  by  whom  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  returned,  were  the  most  instructed 
and  enlightened  in  the  country ;  and  as  Englishmen, 
were  generally  true  to  principles  of  freedom. 

Two   other  causes,  which  exercised  a  wholesome 
restraint  upon  Parhament  and  the  governing  class,  are 
to  be  foimd  in  the  divisions  of  party, — finely  called  by  * 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton   "  the  sinews  of  freedom," — and 

*  "  Of  all  inj^onioufl  instruments  and  hired,  and  a  few  bold  and  able 

of  despotism,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  men,  by  their  brave  speeches,  make 

**  I  most  commend  a  popular  as-  the  people  believe  they  are  free." — 

sembly  where  the  majority  are  paid  Mem,,  u.  214. 
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the  growing  influence  of  the  press.  However  prone 
the  ruling  party  may  sometimes  have  been  to  repress 
liberty,  the  party  in  opposition  were  forced  to  rely 
upon  popular  principles ;  and  pledged  to  maintain 
them,  at  least  for  a  time,  when  they  succeeded  to 
power.  Party  again  supplied,  in  some  degree,  the 
place  of  intelligent  pubUc  opinion.  As  yet  the  great 
body  of  the  people  had  neither  knowledge  nor  influ- 
ence: but  those  who  enjoyed  pohtical  power,  were 
encouraged  by  their  rivalries  and  ambition,  not  less 
than  by  their  patriotism,  to  embrace  those  principles  of 
good  government,  which  steadily  made  their  way  in 
our  laws  and  institutions.  Had  aU  parties  combined 
against  popular  rights,  nothing  short  of  another  revolu- 
tion could  have  overthrown  them.  But  as  they  were 
divided  and  opposed,  the  people  obtained  extended 
liberties,  before  they  were  in  a  position  to  Avrest  them 
from  their  rulers,  by  means  of  a  free  representation. 

Meanwhile  the  press  was  gradually  creating  a  more 
elevated  public  opinion,  to  which  all  parties  were 
obhged  to  defer.  It  was  long,  however,  before  that 
great  politicjJ  agent  performed  its  office  worthily. 
Before  the  press  can  be  instructive,  there  must  be 
enlightenment,  and  public  spirit  among  the  people  :  it 
takes  its  colour  from  society,  and  reflects  its  prevail- 
ing vices.  Hence,  while  flagrant  abuses  in  the  govern- 
ment were  tolerated  by  a  corrupt  society,  the  press  was 
venal, — teeming  with  scurrilous  libels  and  factious 
falsehoods,  in  the  interests  of  rival  parties, — and  dis- 
*  figured  by  all  the  faults  of  a  depraved  political  moraUty. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  principles  of  liberty  and  public 
virtue  were  so  strong,  as  constantly  to  advance  in  society, 
in  the  press,  and  in  the  government  of  the  country 

The  glaring  defects  and  vices  of  the  representative 


^ 
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system,  which  have  now  been  exposed, — the  restricted 
and  unequal  franchise,  the  bribery  of  a  Umited  elec- 
toral body,  and  the  corruption  of  the  representatives 
themselves, — formed  the  strongest  arguments  for  par- 
Hamentary  reform.  Some  of  them  had  been  partially 
corrected;  and  some  had  been  ineffectually  exposed 
and  denounced ;  but  the  chief  evil  of  all,  demanded  a 
bolder  and  more  hazardous  remedy.  The  theory  of  an 
equal  representation, — at  no  time  very  perfect, — had, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  been  entirely  subverted.  Decayed 
boroughs,  Avithout  inhabitants, — the  absolute  property 
of  noblemen, — and  populous  towns  without  electors, 
returned  members  to  the  House  of  Commons:  but 
great  manufacturing  cities,  distinguished  by  their  in- 
dustry, wealth,  and  inteUigence,  were  without  repre- 
sentatives. 

Schemes  for  partially  rectifying  these  inequalities  ] 
were  proposed  at  various  times,  by  statesmen  of  very  ^ 
different   opinions.     Lord   Chatham  was   the   first   to  ^ 
advocate  reform.     Spealdng,  in  1766,  of  the  borough 
representation,  he  called  it  "  the  rotten  part  of  our  con- 
stitution ; "  and  said  "  it  cannot  continue  a  century.     If 
it  does  not  drop,  it  must  be  amputated."  ^     In  1770,  he  ] 
suggested  that  a  third  member  should  be  added  to 
every  county,  "  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
of  corrupt  and  venal  boroughs."  ^    Such  was  his  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  a  measure  of  this  character,  that 
he  said :  "  Before  the  end  of  this  century,  either  the 
ParUament  will  reform  itself  from  within,  or  be  reformed 
with  a  vengeance  from  without."^     The  next  scheme 

*  Debates  on  tlie  Address,  Janu-  of  a  Scotch  act  at  the  Revolution, 
ary,  1766.  Strangers    were    excluded    durine 

*  Walp.   Mem.,   iv.   58 ;    Chat-  this  debate,  which  is  not  reported 
ham  Corr.,  iv.  157,  where  he  sup-  in  the  Parliamentarjr  History, 
ports  his  views  by  the  precedent        '  ParL  Hist,  xvii,  223,  n. 
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Mp.  was  that  of  a  very  notable  politician,  Mr.   Wilkes, 

^e^*     More   comprehensive   than  Lord  Chatham's, — it  was 
1776.         framed  to  meet,  more  directly,  the  evils  complained  o£ 
In  1776,  he  moved  for  a  bill  to  give  additional  mem- 
bers to  the  metropolis,  and  to  Middlesex,  Yorkshire, 
and  other  large  comities:  to  disfranchise  the  rotten 
boroughs,  and  add  the  electors  to  the  comity  consti- 
tuency ;   and  lastly,  to  enfrancliise  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,    Birmingham,    and    "other    rich    populous 
trading  towns."  ^     His  scheme,  indeed,  comprised  all 
the  leading  principles  of  parliamentary  reform,  which 
were  advocated  for  the  next  fifty  years  without  success, 
and  have  been  sanctioned  within  our  own  time. 
Duke  of          The  next  measure  for  reforming  the  C!ommons,  was 
mond'8       brought  foFward  by  a  peer.     On  the  3rd  June,  1780, 
bill,  1780.  jj^  i}^Q  midst  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  the  Duke 
of  Eichmond  presented  a  biU  for  estabhshing  annual 
parUaments,   universal  sufirage,   and    equal    electoral 
districts.      A   scheme   so  wild  and  inopportune  was 
rejected  without  a  division.*^ 
other  Nor  was  the  duke's   extravagant  proposal  an  iso- 

ofr^m,  lated  suggestion  of  his  own.  Extreme  changes  were 
1780.  at  this  time  popular, — embracing  annual  parliaments, 
the  extinction  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  universal  suf- 
fi'age.  The  graver  statesmen,  who  were  favourable 
to  improved  representation,  discountenanced  all  such 
proposals,  as  hkely  to  endanger  the  more  practicable 
schemes  of  economic  reform  by  which  they  were  then 
endeavouring, — with  every  prospect  of  success, — to 
purify  Parliament,  and  reduce  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  The  petitioners  by  whom  they  were  supported, 
prayed  also  for  a  more  equal  representation  of  the 

*  2l8t  March,  1776,  Pari.  ITist.,     tived  without  a  division. 
xviiL  1287.    Tho  motion  was  nega-        «  ParL  Hist,  xxL  680. 
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people :  but  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  postpone  for  a 
time,  the  agitation  of  that  question.^ 

The  disgraceful  riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  ren- 
dered this  time  unfavourable  for  the  discussion  of  any- 
political  changes.  The  Whig  party  were  charged 
with  instigating  and  abetting  these  riots,  just  as,  at  a 
later  period,  they  became  obnoxious  to  imputations  of 
Jacobinism.  The  occasion  of  the  king*s  speech,  at  the 
end  of  the  session  of  1780,  was  not  lost  by  the  totter- 
ing government  of  Lord  North.  His  Majesty  warned 
the  people  against  "  the  hazard  of  innovation ; "  and 
artfully  connected  this  warning,  with  a  reference  to 
"  rebellious  insurrections  to  resist  or  to  reform  the 
laws."  2 

Among  the  more  moderate  schemes  discussed  at  this 
period,  by  the  temperate  supporters  of  parhamentary 
reform,  was  the  addition  of  one  hundred  county  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  objected  to, 
however,  by  some  of  the  leading  Whigs,  "as  being 
prejudicial  to  the  democratical  part  of  the  constitution, 
by  throwing  too  great  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
aristocracy."  ^ 

Mr.  Pitt  was  now  commencing  his  great  career ;  and  Mr.  Pitf s 
his  early  youth  is  memorable  for  the  advocacy  of  a  Sq^ISyf^ 
measure,  which  his  renowned  father  had  approved.    His  ^*^®^- 
first  motion  on  this  subject  was  made  in  1782,  during 
the  Eockingham  administration.     The  time  was  weU 
chosen,  as  that  ministry  was  honourably  distinguished 
by  its  exertions  for  the  purification  of  ParUament: 
while  the  people,  dissatisfied  with  their  rulers,  scan- 
dalised by  the  abuses  which  had  lately  been  exposed, 

'  Ann.  Heg.y  xxiv.  140,  194;  '  Letter  of  Duke  of  Portland; 
Kockingham  Mem.,  ii.  895,  411.  Eockingham  Mem.,  ii.  412. 

«  Pari.  Hist,  xxvL  767. 
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and  disgusted  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Americau 
May  7tL  war,  were  ripe  for  constitutional  changes.  After  a  call 
of  the  House,  he  introduced  the  subject  in  a  speech,  as 
wise  and  temperate  as  it  was  able.  In  analysing  the 
state  of  the  representation,  he  described  the  Treasury 
and  other  nomination  boroughs,  without  property, 
population,  or  trade ;  and  the  boroughs  which  had  no 
property  or  stake  in  the  country  but  their  votes,  which 
they  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
he  said,  had  seven  or  eight  members  in  that  House ; 
and  might  not  a  foreign  state  in  enmity  with  this 
coimtry,  by  means  of  such  boroughs,  have  a  party 
there?  He  concluded  by  moving  for  a  committee 
of  inquiry.  He  seems  to  have  been  induced  to  adopt 
this  course,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  agreement  of  the  fiiends 
of  reform,  to  any  specific  proposal^  This  motion  was 
superseded  by  reading  the  order  of  the  day,  by  a 
majority  of  twenty  only.^ 
Mr.  Pitt's  Again,  in  1783,  while  in  opposition  to  the  coalition 
J^g^"  ministry,  Mr.  Pitt  renewed  his  exertions  in  the  same 
May  7th,  caxise.  His  position  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  strength- 
ened by  numerous  petitions,  with  20,000  signatures.^ 
He  no  longer  proposed  a  committee  of  inquiry,  but 
came  forward  with  three  distinct  resolutions: — 1st,  That 
effectual  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for  preventing  bri- 
bery and  expense  at  elections ;  2nd,  That  when  the  ma- 
jority of  voters  for  any  borough  should  be  convicted  of 
corruption,  before  an  election  committee,  the  borough 
should  be  disfranchised,  and   the  unbribed  minority 

*  Ann.  Reg.,  xxv.  181.  been  presented  for  the  last  month, 

*  101  to  141 ;  l*arl.  Hist.,  xxii.  had  been  brought  into  the  House 
1410 ;  Fox  Mem.,  i.  321—2 ;  Lord  by  the  Clerk,  and  laid  on  the  floor 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  72 — 75.  near  the  table. 

'  All  the  petitions  which  had 
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entitled  to  vote  for  the  county :  Srd,  That  an  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  knights  of  the  shire,  and  mem- 
bers for  the  metropolis.  In  support  of  his  resolutions, 
he  attributed  the  disasters  of  the  American  war  to  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  secret 
influence  of  the  crown,  which,  he  said,  "  was  sapping 
the  very  foundation  of  Uberty,  by  corruption."  Universal 
suflrage  he  condemned;  and  the  disfranchisement  of 
"  rotten  boroughs "  he  as  yet  shrank  from  proposing. 
A  great  change,  however,  had  now  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  Commons.  The  people,  once  more  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  peace,  were  contented  with  the 
moderate  reforms  effected  by  Lord  Eockingham ;  and 
their  representatives  rejected  Mr.  Pitt's  resolutions  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four.^ 

Before  Mr.  Pitt  had  occasion  again  to  express  his 
sentiments,  he  had  been  called  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
was  carrying  on  his  memorable  contest  with  the  coali- 
tion. On  the  16th  January,  1784,  Mr.  Buncombe  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshkc, 
praying  the  House  to  take  into  serious  consideration 
the  inadequate  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Pitt  supported  it,  saying,  that  he  had  been  con- 
firmed in  his  opinions  in  favour  of  reform,  by  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  opposition.  "  A  temperate  and  mode- 
rate reform,"  he  said,  "  temperately  and  moderately 
pursued,  he  would  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situations,  be 
ready  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his  power."  At  the 
same  time,  he  avowed  that  his  cabinet  were  not  united 
in  favour  of  any  such  measure ;  and  that  he  despaired 
of  seeing  any  cabinet  unanimous  in  the  cause.  In  this 
opinion  Mr.  Fox  signified  his  concurrence :  but  added, 

»  Tarl.  Hist,  xxiii.  827 :  Fox'r  Mem.,  ii.  79  j  WraxalPs  Mem.,  iii.  86, 
400;  Lord  Stanhope*8  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  118. 
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that  Mr.  Pitt  had  scarcely  introduced  one  person  into 
his  cabinet,  who  would  support  his  views  in  regard  to 
parliamentary  reform.^ 
Mr.  Pitt's  The  sincerity  of  Mr.  Pitt's  assurances  was  soon  to  be 
^^35  tested.  In  the  new  Parhament  he  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  majority ;  and  he  enjoyed  at  once 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  the  favour  of  the  people. 
Upon  one  question  only,  was  he  powerless.  To  his  mea- 
sure of  parliamentary  reform,  tlie  king  was  adverse  ^ 
—  his  cabinet  were  indifferent  or  unfriendly ;  and  his 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  could  not  be 
brought  to  vote  in  its  favour.  The  Tories  were  generally 
opposed  to  it ;  and  even  a  large  portion  of  the  Whigs, 
including  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  FitzwiUiam, 
failed  to  lend  it  their  support^  PubUc  feehng  had 
not  yet  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  reform ;  and 
the  legislature  was  so  constituted,  that  any  effective 
scheme  was  hopeless. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  he  was  not 
prepared  with  any  measure  of  his  own  :  but  he  spoke 
and  voted  in  favour  of  a  motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge;  and  promised  that,  in  the  next  session,  he 
should  be  ready  to  bring  the  question  forward  himself.^ 
He  redeemed  this  pledge,  and  on  the  18th  April,  1785, 
moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  "  to  amend  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  of  England,  in  Parliament." 
Having  proved,  by  numerous  references  to  history,  that 
the  representation  had  frequently  been  changed,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  country :  that 
many  decayed  boroughs  had  ceased  to  return  members 
to  Parliament,  while  other  boroughs  had  been  raised  or 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  xxiv.  347.  ii.  176. 

«  See  suvra,  p.  77.  *  Pari.  Hist,  xxiv.  975. 

•  Lord  J.  Russell's  Life  of  Fox, 
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restored  to  that  privilege ;  he  proposed  that  seventy- 
two  members,  then  returned  by  thirty-six  decayed 
boroughs,  should  be  distributed  among  the  counties  and 
the  metropolis.  But  this  part  of  his  scheme  was  accom- 
panied by  the  startling  proposal,  that  the  condemned 
boroughs  should  not  be  disfranchised,  except  with  the 
consent  of  their  proprietors,  who  were  to  receive  cx)m- 
pensation  from  the  state,  amounting  to  a  million  sterling ! 
He  further  proposed  to  purchase  the  exclusive  rights  of 
ten  corporations,  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-citizens  ; 
and  to  obtain  by  the  same  means,  the  surrender  of  the 
right  of  returning  members  from  four  small  boroughs, 
whose  members  could  be  transferred  to  populous  towns. 
By  these  several  means,  a  hundred  seats  were  to  be 
re-distributed.  Tlie  enlargement  of  the  coimty  con- 
stituency, by  the  addition  of  copyholders  to  the  free- 
holders, formed  another  part  of  his  plan.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  by  this  change,  and  by  the  enfranchisement 
of  great  towns,  a  total  addition  of  ninety-nine  thousand 
would  be  made  to  the  electoral  body.  The  portion  of 
this  scheme  most  open  to  objection  was  that  of  com- 
pensating the  proprietors  of  boroughs ;  and  he  admitted 
that  it  "  was  a  tender  part ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  had 
become  a  necessary  evil,  if  any  reform  was  to  take  place." 
It  seems  indeed,  that  not  hoping  to  convince  those  in- 
terested in  the  existing  state  of  the  representation,  of 
the  expediency  of  reform,  he  had  sought  to  purchase 
their  support  The  boroughs  wliich  were  always  in  the 
market,  he  proposed  to  buy,  on  behalf  of  the  state ; 
and  thus  to  secure  purity,  through  the  instruments  of 
corruption.  Such  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  expediency 
may  have  been  necessary ;  but  it  did  not  save  his  scheme 
of  reform  from  utter  failure.     Ilis  motion  for  leave  to 
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bring  in  the  bill,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
four.^ 
Mr.  Pitt's  As  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  advo- 
mnceniy.  ^^^  ^^j^q  cause  of  parHamentaiy  reform,  his  sincerity, 
even  at  that  time,  has  been  called  in  question.  He 
could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  carry  this  measure :  but 
its  failure  was  due  to  causes  beyond  his  control  The 
king  and  ParUament  were  adverse,  and  popular  support 
was  wanting.  To  have  staked  liis  power  as  a  minister, 
upon  the  issue  of  a  measure  fifty  years  in  advance  of 
the  pubUc  opinion  of  his  day, — and  which  he  had  no 
power  to  force  upon  Parliament, — would  have  been 
the  act  of  an  enthusiast,  rather  than  a  statesman.  The 
blame  of  his  subsequent  inaction  in  the  cause  was  shared 
by  the  Whigs,  who,  for  several  years,  consented  to  its 
entire  oblivion. 
Mr.Fiood'8  In  the  five  ensuing  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  prosperous  ad- 
vm^  ministration,  the  word  "reform"  was  scarcely  wliis- 
pered  in  Parliament.  At  length,  in  1790,  Mr.  Flood 
moved  for  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people.  His  plan  was  to  add  one  hundred  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  elected  by  the  resident 
householders  of  every  county.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion, 
professed  himself  to  be  as  firm  and  zealous  a  friend  as 
ever  to  parhamentary  reform ;  but  could  not  assent  to 
Mr.  Flood's  motion,  which  was  superseded  by  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House.^ 
••FriendB  Meanwhile,  the  cause  of  parhamentary  reform  had 
of^ePeo-  l^eQjx  advocated  by  several  political  associations,  and 
more  particularly  by  the  "Friends  of  the  People." 
This  society  embraced  many  gendemen  eminent  in  poh- 

»  Ayes,  174 ;  Noes,  248.    Pari,     hope's  IJfe  of  Pitt,  i.  25G. 
Hist,    xxT.  432-  476  ;   Tomline's         «  Pari.  Iliat.,  xxviii.  4oL>. 
Life  of  l^tt,  ii.  41;   Lord  Stan- 
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tics  and  literature  ;  and  twenty-eight  members  of  ParKa- 
ment,  of  whom  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Erskine  took  the 
lead.  It  was  agreed  amongst  them,  that  the  sub- 
ject should  again  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
Parhament.  And,  accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  April,  i 
1792,  Mr.  Grey  gave  notice  of  a  motion,  in  the  ensuing  ^ 
session,  for  an  inquiiy  into  the  representative  system.^ 
A  few  years  earUer,  the  cause  of  reform, — honestly 
supported  by  moderate  men  of  all  parties, — ^might  have 
prevailed  :  but  the  perils  of  the  time  had  now  become 
too  grave  to  admit  of  its  fair  discussion.  That  ghastly 
revolution  had  burst  forth  in  France,  which  for  two 
generations,  was  destined  to  repress  the  hberties  of 
England.  Mr.  Pitt  avowed  that  he  still  retained  his 
opinion  of  the  propriety  of  parliamentary  reform  ; 
but  was  persuaded  that  it  could  not  then  be  safely 
tried.  He  saw  no  prospect  of  success,  and  great  danger 
of  anarchy  and  confusion  in  the  attempt.  "  This  is  not 
a  time,"  said  he,  "to  make  hazardous  experiments.** 
He  had  taken  his  stand  against  revolutionary  principles, 
and  every  question  with  which  they  could  be  associated. 
Mr.  Burke,  the  honoured  reformer  of  an  earher  period, 
and  in  another  cause  ^,  and  many  respected  members  of 
his  party,  henceforth  supported  the  minister,  and  ranged 
themselves  with  the  opponents  of  reform.  A  period  was 
commencing,  not  only  hostile  to  all  change,  but  re- 
pressive of  freedom  of  opinion  ;  and  the  power  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  as  the  champion  of  order  against  democracy,  was 
absolute.^ 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1793,  Mr.  Grey  brought  forward 

*  Mr.   Speaker  Addinfrton  per-  sible. — Lord  Sidnwuth's  Ltfe,  i.  8S. 

mitted  a  debate  to  arise  on  this  ^  Mr.  Burke  had  never  supported 

occasion,  which,  according  to  the  parliamentary  reform, 

stricter    practice    of    later    times,  ^  '  Pari.  Hist.,  xxix.  1800 ;  Tom-^ 

would  have  been  wholly  inadmis-  linens  Life  of  Pitt,  lit  322. 
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Mr.  Grey's  the  motion,  of  which  he  had  given  notice  in  the  pre- 
179^^'  vious  session.  First  he  presented  a  long  and  elaborate 
petition  from  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
exposing  the  abuses  of  the  electoral  system,  and  ally- 
ing various  grounds  for  parUameintary  refonn.  This 
petition  having  been  read,  Mr.  Grey  proceeded  to  move 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee. 
Like  Mr.  Pitt,  on  a  former  occasion, — and  probably  for 
the  same  reasons, — he  made  no  specific  proposal ;  but 
contented  himself  with  arguments  against  the  existing 
system.  A  more  imsuitable  time  for  such  a  motion 
could  not  have  been  foimd.  The  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution  had  lately  reached  their  climax,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king :  many  British  subjects  had  avowed 
their  sympathy  with  revolutionary  principles :  the 
country  was  at  war  with  the  French  repubUc :  the  Whig 
party  had  been  broken  up ;  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  institutions. 
At  such  a  time,  the  most  moderate  proposals  were 
discountenanced ;  and  after  two  nights'  debate,  Mr. 
Grey's  motion  found  only  forty-one  supporters.* 
Mr.Gw/s  After  such  discouragement,  and  imder  circumstances 
mt^  so  adverse,  Mr.  Grey  did  not  attempt  to  renew  the  dis- 
cussion of  parUamentary  reform,  until  1797.  He  now 
had  a  definite  plan ;  and  on  the  26th  May,  he  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  carrying  it  iixto  effect. 
He  proposed  to  increase  the  county  members  from 
ninety-two  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  by  giving  two 
members  to  each  of  the  three  ridings  of  the  county  of 
York,  instead  of  two  for  the  whole  county,  and  by 
similar  additions  to  other  large  counties  ;  and  to  admit 
copyholders  and  leaseholders  for  terms  of  years,  as 

»  Pari.  Hist.,  xxx.  787—926 ;  Ayes,  41 :  Noos,  232 :  Lord  J.  RuasoU's 
Life  of  Fox,  il  281—283—349. 
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well  as  freeholders,  to  the  county  franchise.     As  re- 
gards the  boroughs,  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
numerous  rights  of  election,  one  uniform  household 
franchise.     And  in  order  to  diminish  the  expense  of 
elections,  he  suggested  that  the  poll  should  be  taken, 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  at  one   time.      His 
scheme   comprised,  in  fact,  an  outUne  of  the    great 
measure,  which  this  eminent  statesman  was  ultimately 
destined  to  mature,  as  the  consummation  of  his  labours 
during  half  a  century.     His  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Erskine,  in  a  speech  which  went  far  to  contradict 
the  assertion, —  so  often  made, — that  in  the  House  of 
Commons  this  great  forensic  orator  was  wholly  unequal 
to  his  reputation.     At  once  eloquent,  impassioned,  and 
argumentative,  it  displayed  those  rare  qualities,  which 
have  never  been  equalled  at  the  British  bar,  and  not 
often  in  the  senate.     The  motion  was  also  supported, 
in  an  admirable  speech,  by  Mr.  Fox.     But  vain  were 
moderate  and  well-considered  plans, — ^vain  were  elo- 
quence and  argument.     The  feelings,  fears,  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people  were  adverse  to  the  cause :  reform 
being  now  confounded  with  revolution,  and  reformers 
with  Jacobins.      Whatever  was  proposed, — ^more  was 
said  to  be  intended;  and  Paine  and  the  "Eights  of 
Man  "  were  perversely  held  up,  as  the  true  exponents  of 
the  reformer's  creed.     The  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority.^ 

Again  the  question  slept  for  many  years.     The  early  Further 
part  of  the  present  century  was  a  period  scarcely  more  agement  of 
favourable  for  the  discussion  of  parliamentary  reform,  ^^^^ 
than  the  first  years  of  the  French  revolution.      The 
prodigious  efforts  of  the  country  in  carrying  on  the 
war, — victories  and  disasters, — loans,  taxes,  and  sub- 

^  Pari.  Ilist;  xxxiii.  644.    Ayes,  91 ;  Noes,  250. 
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sidies, — engrossed  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  people.  The  restoration  of  peace  was 
succeeded  by  other  circumstances,  ahnost  equally  im- 
propitious.  The  extreme  pressure  of  the  war  upon 
the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  had  occasioned 
suffering  and  discontent  amongst  the  working  classes. 
The  government  were  busy  in  repressing  sedition ; 
and  the  governing  classes,  trained  mider  a  succession 
of  Tory  administrations,  had  learned  to  scout  every 
popular  principle.  Under  such  discouragements,  many 
of  tlie  old  supporters  of  reform,  eitlier  deserted  the 
cause,  or  slirank  from  its  assertion ;  while  demagogues, 
of  dubious  character,  and  dangerous  principles,  es- 
poused it.  "  Hampden  Clubs,"  and  other  democratic 
associations, — chiefly  composed  of  working  men, — 
were  demanding  universal  suffrage  and  annual  Parlia- 
ments, which  found  as  little  favour  witli  the  advocates 
of  reform,  as  with  its  opponents  ;  and  every  mode- 
rate scheme  was  received  with  scorn,  by  ultra- 
reformers.^ 
Sir  F.  Bur-  But  notwithstanding  these  adverse  conditions,  the 
1809!^  '  question  of  reform  was  occasionally  discussed  in  Par- 
liament. In  1809,  it  was  revived,  after  the  lapse  of 
thirteen  years.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox, — who  had  first 
fought  together  in  support  of  the  same  principles,  and 
afterwards  on  opposite  sides, — ^were  both  no  more : 
Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Erskine  had  been  called  to  the  House 
of  Peers ;  and  the  cause  was  in  other  hands.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  was  now  its  advocate, — ^less  able  and  influen- 
tial than  his  predecessors,  and  an  eccentric  politician, — 
but  a  thorough-bred  English  gentleman.     His  scheme, 

^  Com.  Joum.,  Ixv.  360,  &c.  Re-     Life,  iv.  315 ;  Bamford's  Life  of  a 
porta  of  Secret  Committees  of  Lords     Kndical^  i.  162 — 166. 
and  Commona,  1817 ;  Wilberforee's 
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liowever,  was  such  as  to  repel  the  support  of  the  few 
remaining  reformers.  He  proposed  that  every  county 
should  be  divided  into  electoral  districts;  that  each 
district  should  return  one  member ;  and  that  the  fran- 
chise should  be  vested  in  the  taxed  male  population. 
So  wild  a  project  found  no  more  than  fifteen  supporters.^ 

In  the  following  year,  several  petitions  were  pre-  ] 
sented,  praying  for  a  reform  of  ParUament ;  and  on  , 
the  21st  May,  Mr.  Brand  moved  for  a  committee  of  ] 
inquiry,  which  was  refused  by  a  large  majority.^     On  i 
the  13th  June,  Eiirl  Grey,  in  moving  an  address  on  ; 
the  state  of  the  nation,  renewed  his  pubUc  connection 
with  the  cause  of  reform,  —  avowed  his  adherence  to 
the  sentiments  he  had  always  expressed,  —  and  pro- 
mised his  future  support  to  any  temperate  and  judi- 
cious plan,  for  the  correction  of  abuses  in  the  repre- 
sentation.    He  was  followed  by  Lord  Erskine,  in  the 
same  honourable  avowal.^ 

In  1818,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  now  the  chairman  of  the  ^ 
Hampden  Club  of  London,  proposed  resolutions  in  i 
favour  of  universal  male  suffrage,  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts, vote  by  ballot,  and  annual  Parliaments.  His 
motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Cochrane :  but  found 
not  another  supporter  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  this  time,  there  were  numerous  public  meetings  in 
favour  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  reform  associations, — 
not  only  of  men  but  of  women, — were  engaged  in 
advancing  the  same  cause.  And  as  many  of  these  were 
advocating  female  suffrage.  Sir  F.  Burdett,  to  avoid 
misconstruction,  referred  to  male  suffrage  only.** 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xiv.  1041.  *  See  a   learned   and  ingenious 

Ayes,  15 ;  Noes,  74.  article  in  the  Edin.  Rev.,  January, 

a  Ayes,  115;  Noes,  234.     Ibid.,  1819,    by   Sir    J.   Mackintosh,  on 

X  vi  i.  1 23.  Universal  Suffirage,  Art  vm. ;  Bam- 

» Ibtd.,  xvii.  559,  590.  ford's  Life  of  a  Radical,  i.  K^ 
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In  1819,  Sir  F.  Burdett  again  brought  forward  a 
motion  on  the  subject.  He  proposed  that  the  House 
should,  early  in  the  next  session,  take  into  its  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  representation.  In  the 
debate.  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  had  recently  been 
admitted  to  ParUament,  expressed  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  disfranchising  such  boroughs  as  were  noto- 
riously corrupt.  The  motion  was  superseded  by  read- 
ing the  orders  of  the  day.^ 
Lord  J.  At  the  commencement  of  the  following  session.  Lord 

i82o!  John  EusseU, — ^whose  name  has  ever  since  been  hon- 
ourably associated  with  the  cause  of  reform, — ^proposed 
his  first  motion  on  the  subject.  Li  the  preceding 
session,  he  had  brought  imder  the  notice  of  the  House 
the  scandalous  proceedings  at  Grampound.  He  now 
took  broader  ground,  and  embraced  the  general  evik 
of  the  electoral  system/^  The  time  was  not  favourable 
to  moderate  counsels.  On  one  side  were  the  intempe- 
rate advocates  of  miiversal  sufirage  :  on  the  other  the 
stubborn  opponents  of  all  change  in  the  representation.' 
But  such  was  the  moderation  of  Lord  John's  scheme 
of  reform,  that  it  might  have  claimed  the  support  of 
the  wiser  men  of  all  parties.  He  showed,  in  a  most 
promising  speech,  that  in  former  times  decayed  bo- 
roughs had  been  discharged  from  sending  members, 
and  populous  places  summoned  by  writ  to  return 
them ;  he  described  the  wonderful  increase  of  the 
great  manufacturing  towns,  which  were  imrepresented ; 
and  the  corruption  of   the  smaller  boroughs,  which 

^  Hans.  Deb.)  let  Ser.,  xl.  1440.  said,  ''I  think  all  wise  men  should 

'  Ibid,f  xli.  302,  1091.  begin  to  turn  their  minds  reform- 

'  Notwithstanding  the  small  en-  wards.    We  shall  do  it  better  than 

couragement  given  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Hunt  or  Mr.  Cobbett    Done 

the  cause  of  reform,  it  was  making  it  tmuif  and  wUl  be." —  Mem,,  ii. 

much  progress  in  public  opinion.  101. 

Sydney  Smithy  wnting   in    1810, 
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sold  their  franchise.  He  concluded  by  moving  reso- 
lutions : — 1.  That  boroughs  in  which  notorious  bribery 
and  corruption  should  be  proved  to  prevail,  should 
cease  to  return  members,  —  the  electors  not  proved 
guilty,  being  allowed  to  vote  for  the  county  :  2.  That 
the  right  thus  taken  from  corrupt  boroughs,  should  be 
given  to  great  towns  with  a  population  of  not  less  than 
15,000,  or  to  some  of  the  largest  counties :  3.  That 
fiu-ther  means  should  be  taken  to  detect  corruption ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  borough  of  Grampound  should 
cease  to  send  members. 

As  the  motion  was  met  by  the  government  in  a  Oram- 
conciUatory  manner;  and  as  Lord  Castlereagh  was  fo^hiae- 
ready  to  concur  in  the  disfranchisement  of  Gram-  ™^"**^^^- 
pound ;  Lord  John  Eussell  consented  to  withdraw 
his  resolutions,  and  gave  notice  of  a  bill  for  disfran- 
chising Grampound.*  The  progress  of  this  bill  was 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  king ;  but  it  was 
renewed  in  the  following  session,  and  reached  the 
House  of  Lords,  where,  after  evidence  being  taken  at 
the  bar,  it  dropped  by  reason  of  the  prorogation. 
Again  it  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  in  1821.  That 
House  had  given  the  two  vacant  seats  to  the  great 
town  of  Leeds ;  but  the  Lords  still  avoided  the  recog- 
nition of  such  a  principle,  by  assigning  two  additional 
members  to  the  county  of  York ;  in  which  form  the 
bill  was  at  length  agreed  to.^ 

In  1821,  two  motions  were  made  relating  to  parha-  Mr.Lamb- 
mentary  reform,  the  one  by  Mr.  Lambton,  and  the  ^^f^ 
other  by  Lord  John  Eussell.     On  the  17th  April,  the  ^®^^- 
former  explained  his  scheme.     In  heu  of  the  borough 
representation,   he  proposed  to   divide   counties  into 

*  Haas.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xlL  1091—1122. 
»  1  &  2  Geo.  rV.  c.  47. 
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districts  containing  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
each  returning  a  member, — to  extend  the  francliise  for 
such  districts,  to  all  householders  paying  taxes, — to 
facihtate  poUing  by  means  of  numerous  polling-booths, 
and  by  enabhng  overseers  to  receive  votes, — and  to 
charge  the  necessary  expenses  of  every  election  upon 
the  poor-rates.  To  the  county  constituencies  he  proposed 
to  add  copyliolders,  and  leaseholders  for  terms  of  years. 
After  a  debate  of  two  days,  his  motion  was  negatived 
Lord  J.  by  a  majority  of  twelve.^  On  the  9th  of  May,  Lord 
plan,  "  John  Eussell  moved  resolutions  with  a  view  to  the 
^^^^'  discovery  of  bribery,  the  disfixmchisement  of  corrupt 
boroughs,  and  the  transfer  of  the  right  of  returning 
members,  to  places  which  had  increased  in  wealth  and 
population.  His  resolutions  were  superseded  by  the 
I)reviouH  question,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-one/^ 
And  in  lu   1822,  Lord  John  Eussell  having,  as   he   said, 

"served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  cause  of  reform," 
again  pressed  the  matter  upon  the  notice  of  the  House. 
The  cry  for  universal  suffrage  had  now  subsided, — tran- 
quillity prevailed  throughout  the  country, — and  no  cir- 
cumstance could  be  urged  as  unfavourable  to  its  Mr 
consideration.  After  showing  the  great  increase  of 
the  wealth  and  intelhgence  of  the  country,  he  pro- 
posed the  addition  of  sixty  members  to  the  counties, 
and  forty  to  the  great  towns;  and, — ^not  to  increase 
the  total  number  of  the  House  of  Commons,  —  he 
suggested  that  one  hundred  of  the  smallest  boroughs 
should  each  lose  one  of  their  two  members.  His  motion, 
reduced  to  a  modest  resolution,  "  that  the  present  state 

^  ATC8y43;  Noe8,55.  Hans.  Deb.,     printed  in  the  Appendix  to  tliAt 
2nd  ^r.,  v.  369—463.    Mr.  Lamb-     volume  of  Debates, 
ton  had  prepared  a  bill,  which  is        '  Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  y.  603. 
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of  representation  required  serious  consideration,"  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  five.^ 

In  1823,  Lord  John  renewed  his  motion  in  the  same  in  1823. 
terms.  He  was  now  supported  by  numerous  petitions, 
—  and  amongst  the  number  by  one  from  seventeen 
thousand  freeholders  of  the  county  of  York ;  but  after 
a  short  debate,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven.^ 

Again,  in  1826,  Lord  John  proposed  the  same  reso-  Lord  J. 
lution  to  the  House  ;    and  pointed  out  forcibly,  that  motion,* 
the  increasing  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  ^®^^' 
were  daily  aggravating  the  inequahty  of  the  represen- 
tation.    Nomination  boroughs  continued  to  return  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, while  places  of  enormous  population  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  were  without  representatives.   After 
an  interesting  debate,  his  resolution  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.^ 

In  1829,  a  proposal  for  reform  proceeded  from  an  Lord 
unexpected  quarter,  and  was   based   upon   principles  ford's' 
entirely  novel.      The  measure  of  CathoUc  emancipa-  ^2T^3o 
tion  had  recently  been  carried ;  and  many  of  its  op- 
ponents, of  the  old  Tory  party,  —  disgusted  with  their 
own  leaders,  by  whom  it  had  been  forwarded,  —  were 
suddenly   converted    to   the   cause    of  parUamentary 
reform.     On  the  2nd  June,  Lord  Blandford,  who  re- 
presented their  opinions,  submitted  a  motion  oja  the 
subject.     He  apprehended  that  the  Eoman  CathoUcs 
would  now  enter  the  borough-market,  and  purchase  seats 
for  their  representatives,  in  such  numbers  as  to  endan- 
ger our  Protestant  constitution.     His  resolutions  con- 
demning close  and  corrupt  boroughs,  found  only  forty 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  vii.  51—     Noes,  280. 
139.     Ayes,  164 ;  Noes,  200.  »  Ibid.,  xv.  61.    Ayes,  127  j  Noes, 

'  Ibid.,   viii.    1260.     Ayes,  100 ;     247. 
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populous  town,  and  in  the  other  to  the  adjoining  hun- 
dreds.^ When  the  Penryn  bill  had  abeady  reached 
the  House  of  Lords, — where  its  reception  was  extremely 
doubtful, — the  East  Eetford  bill  came  on  for  discussion  in 
the  Commons.  The  government  now  opposed  the  trans- 
ference of  the  franchise  to  Birmingham.  Mr.  Huskisson, 
however,  voted  for  it ;  and  his  proffered  resignation 
being  accepted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  \  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Dudley,  Mr. 
Lamb,  and  Mr.  Grant,  —  the  most  liberal  members  of 
the  government, —  the  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  late 
Mr.  Canning.  The  cabinet  was  now  entirely  Tory ;  and 
less  disposed  than  ever,  to  make  concessions  to  the  re- 
formers. The  Penryn  bill  was  soon  afterwards  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords  on  the  second  reading  ;  and  the  East 
Eetford  biU, — having  been  amended  so  as  to  retain  the 
franchise  in  the  hundreds,  —  was  abandoned  in  the 
Commons.^ 
Propowdto  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  attentive  observers  of  these 
chiM  times,  that  the  concession  of  demands  so  reasonable  would 
minghai^"  ^^^^  arrested,  or  postponed  for  many  years,  the  progress 
chwto^"  ^^  reform.  They  were  resisted ;  and  further  agitation 
1830.  was  encouraged.  Li  1830,  Lord  John  Eussell, — no 
longer  hoping  to  deal  with  Penryn  and  East  Retford, 
— proposed  at  once  to  enfranchise  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
and  Manchester ;  and  to  provide  that  the  three  next 
places  proved  guilty  of  corruption,  should  be  altogether 
disfranchised.*  His  motion  was  opposed,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  franchise  were  given  to  these  towns, 
the  claims  of  other  large  towns  could  not  afterwards  be 
resisted.     Wliere,  then,  were  such  concessions  to  stop  ? 

'Hans.  Deb.,    2nd  Ser.,   1144,  ii.   150—154;    I^rd    Colchester's 

1282.  Diary,  iii.  566. 

» Ibid.f  xix.  915.     See  Yonge's  »  liana.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xix.  1530. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  «  Ibid.,  xxii.  859. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Huskisson 
said  of  Lord  Sandon,  who  had  moved  an  amendment, 
that  he  "  was  young,  and  would  yet  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  representative  franchise  must  be  granted  to 
the  great  manufacturing  districts.  He  thought  such 
a  time  fast  approaching ;  and  that  one  day  or  other, 
His  Majesty's  ministers  would  come  down  to  that 
House,  to  propose  such  a  measiu'e,  as  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  country."  Within  a  year,  this  predic- 
tion had  been  verified ;  though  the  unfortunate  states- 
man did  not  live  to  see  its  ftilfilment.  The  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight^ ;  and  thus 
another  moderate  proposal, — free  from  the  objections 
which  had  been  urged  against  disfranchisement,  and 
not  affecting  any  existing  rights, —  was  sacrificed  to  a 
narrow  and  obstinate  di'ead  of  innovation. 

In  this  same  session,  other  proposals  were  made  of  a  < 
widely  different  character.  Mr.  O'ConneU  moved  reso-  ] 
lutions  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage,  triennial  Parlia- 
ments, and  vote  by  ballot.  Lord  John  EusseU  moved 
to  substitute  other  resolutions,  providing  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  large  towns,  and  giving  additional  mem- 
bers to  populous  counties ;  while  any  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  avoided,  by 
disfranchising  some  of  the  smaller  boroughs,  and  re- 
straining others  from  sending  more  than  one  member.^ 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  said  : 
"  They  had  to  consider  whether  there  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  general  representation  of  the  people  in  that 
House  ;  and  whether  the  popular  voice  was  not  sufii- 
ciently  heard.  For  himself  he  thought  that  it  was." 
This  opinion  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  more  memorable 

»  Ayes,  140  J  Noea,  188.  »  Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xxiv.  1204. 
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Duke  of 
Welling- 
ton's de- 
claration. 


declaration,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Both  the 
motion  and  the  amendment  failed ;  but  discussions  so 
frequent  served  to  awaken  pubhc  sympathy  in  the 
cause,  which  great  events  were^  soon  to  arouse  into 
enthusiasm. 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  Parhament  was  dissolved, 
ill  consequence  of  the  death  of  George  IV.  The  go- 
vernment was  weak, — parties  had  been  completely  dis- 
organised by  the  passing  of  the  Cathohc  Eehef  Act, — 
much  discontent  prevailed  in  the  country ;  and  the 
question  of  parhamentary  reform, — which  had  been  so 
often  discussed  in  the  late  session, — became  a  popular 
topic  at  the  elections.  Meanwhile  a  startling  event 
abroad,  added  to  the  usual  excitement  of  a  general 
election.  Scarcely  had  the  writs  been  issued,  when 
Charles  X.  of  France, — having  attempted  a  coup  (tetat, 
— suddenly  lost  his  crown,  and  was  an  exile  on  his  way 
to  England.^  As  he  had  fallen,  in  violating  the  Kberty 
of  the  press,  and  subverting  the  representative  consti- 
tution of  France,  this  revolution  gained  the  sympathy 
of  the  English  people,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  liberal 
opinions.  The  excitement  was  further  increased  by 
the  revolution  in  Belgium,  which  immediately  followed. 
The  new  Parhament,  elected  under  such  circumstances, 
met  in  October.  Being  without  the  restraint  of  a  strong 
government,  acknowledged  leaders,  and  accustomed 
party  connections,  it  was  open  to  fresh  poUtical  im- 
pressions ;  and  the  first  night  of  the  session  determined 
their  direction. 

A  few  words  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  raised  a 
storm,  which  swept  away  his  government,  and  destroyed 
his  party.  In  the  debate  on  the  address.  Earl  Grey 
adverted  to  reform,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would 

in^^^^X'rS'^'^"*-^^^^^^^   The  "three  days"  commenced 


^ 
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not  be  deferred,  like  Catholic  emancipation,  until  go- 
vernment would  be  "  compelled  to  yield  to  expediency, 
what  they  refused  to  concede  upon  principle."  This 
elicited  from  the  Duke,  an  ill-timed  profession  of  faith 
in  our  representation.  "  He  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  country  possessed,  at  the  present  moment,  a  legisla- 
ture which  answered  all  the  good  purposes  of  legislation, 
— and  this  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  legislature 
ever  had  answered,  in  any  country  whatever.  He 
would  go  further,  and  say  that  the  legislature  and 
system  of  representation  possessed  the  full  and  entire 
confidence  of  the  country, — deservedly  possessed  that 
confidence, — and  the  discussions  in  the  legislature,  had 
a  very  great  influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  country. 
He  would  go  still  further,  and  say,  that  if  at  the 
present  moment  he  had  imposed  upon  him  the  duty 
of  forming  a  legislature  for  any  country, — and  par- 
ticularly for  a  country  like  this,  in  possession  of  great 
property  of  various  descriptions, — he  did  not  mean  to 
assert  that  he  could  form  such  a  legislature  as  they 
possessed  now,  for  the  nature  of  man  was  incapable  of 
reaching  such  excellence  at  once  ;  but  his  great  endea- 
vour would  be  to  form  some  description  of  legislature, 

which  would  produce  the  same  results Under 

these  circumstances  he  was  not  prepared  to  bring  for- 
ward any  measure  of  the  description  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  lord.  He  was  not  only  not  prepared  to  bring 
forward  any  measiu'e  of  tliis  nature ;  but  he  would  at 
once  declare  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  long 
as  he  held  any  station  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
he  should  always  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  such  mea- 
sures, when  proposed  by  others."^ 

^  Hans.  Deb.;    3rd  Ser.^   i.  52.     Bion,  explained  this  speech,  but  did 
The  Duke,  on  a  subsequent  occa-     not  deny  that  he  had  used  the  ex« 
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At  another  time  such  sentiments  as  these  might  have 
passed  unheeded,  hke  other  general  panegyrics  upon 
the  British  constitution,  with  which  the  pubKc  taste 
had  long  been  familiar.  Yet,  so  general  a  defence  of 
our  representative  system  had  never,  perhaps,  been 
hazarded  by  any  statesman.  Ministers  had  usually 
been  cautious  in  advancing  the  theoretical  merits  of 
the  system, — even  when  its  abuses  had  been  less  fre- 
quently exposed,  and  pubhc  opinion  less  awakened. 
They  had  spoken  of  the  dangers  of  innovation, —  they 
had  asserted  that  the  system,  if  imperfect  in  theory, 
had  yet  "worked  well," — they  had  said  that  the  people 
were  satisfied,  and  desii-ed  no  change, — they  had  ap- 
pealed to  revolutions  abroad,  and  disaffection  at  home, 
as  reasons  for  not  entertaining  any  proposal  for  change : 
but  it  wiis  reserved  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, —  at  a 
time  of  excitement  like  the  present, — to  insult  the 
understanding  of  the  people,  by  declaring  that  the 
system  was  perfect  in  itself,  and  deservedly  possessed 
their  confidence.^ 

On  the  same  night,  Llr.  Brougham  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  Within 
a  fortnight,  the  duke's  administration  resigned,  after  an 
adverse  division  in  the  Commons,  on  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  civil 
list.'*    Though  this  defeat  was  the  immediate  cause  of 


SreAsionR  attributed  to  him. — IIans» 
>f6.,  .Srd  Ser.,  vii.  1180. 
^  This  declaration  was  condemned 
ijven  by  his  own  party.  Ix)rd 
(in»nville  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
liurkinijham,  Nov.  2l8t,  18^10:  "It 
has  been  most  uufortimate  for  him, 
and  not  less  so  for  the  question. 
Absolute  resistance,  in  limine,  to 
any  reform,  is  manifestly  no  longer 
possible.  *' — Courts  and  Cabineis  of 


Wm.  IV,  and  Queen  Vict,,  i.  146. 
The  Duke  himself,  however,  fiur 
from  perceivnng  his  error,  wrote, 
March  24th,  18:31 : "  In  mv  opinion, 
the  fault  of  which  those  have  been 
guilty  who  oppose  the  measure,  is 
the  admission  that  any  reform  is 
necessary.'* — Ibid,,  2(K). 

^  Sydney  Smith,  writing  Nov. 
IStJOjSays:  "  Never  was  any  ad- 
ministrafion  so  completely  and  so 
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their  resignation,  the  expected  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham 
was  not  without  its  influence,  in  determining  them  to 
withdraw  from  further  embarrassments. 

Earl  Grey  was  the  new  minister ;  and  Mr.  Brougham 
his  lord  chancellor.  The  first  announcement  of  the 
premier  was  that  the  government  would  "take  into 
immediate  consideration  the  state  of  the  representation, 
with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  those  defects  which 
have  been  occasioned  in  it,  by  the  operation  of  time ; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  that  confi- 
dence upon  the  part  of  the  people,  which  he  was  afraid 
Parliament  did  not  at  present  enjoy,  to  the  full  extent 
that  is  essential  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  preservation  of  the  government."  ^ 

The  government  were  now  pledged  to  a  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform  ;  and  during  the  Christmas  recess, 
were  occupied  in  preparing  it.  Meanwhile,  the  cause 
was  eagerly  supported  by  the  people.  Pubhc  meetings 
were  held,  political  unions  established  '^,  and  numerous 
petitions  signed,  in  favour  of  reform.  So  gi-eat  were 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  government  had  to  con- 
tend, that  they  needed  all  the  encouragement  that  tlie 
people  could  give.  They  had  to  encounter  tlie  reluc- 
tance of  the  king^, — the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of 
boroughs,  which  Mr.  Pitt,  unable  to  overcome,  had 
sought  to  purchase,  —  the  opposition  of  two-thirds  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  perhaps  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  —  and  above  all,  the  strong 
Tory  spirit  of  the  country.  Tory  principles  had  been 
strengthened  by  a  rule  of  sixty  years.  Not  confined 
to  the  governing  classes,  but  pervading  society, — they 

suddenly  destroyed ;  and,  I  believe,  and  opinion." — MetH.^  ii.  313. 

entirely  by  the  Duke's  declaration,  *  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  i.  606. 

made,  I  suspect,   in  perfect  ifqio-  ^  See  Vol.  II.  221. 

ranee  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  '  Supraj  p.  117. 
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were  now  confirmed  by  fears  of  impending  danger. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  the  too  ardent  reformers,  while 
they  alarmed  the  opponents  of  reform,  embarrassed 
the  government,  and  injm'ed  the  cause,  by  their  ex- 
travagance. 
Finrt  Re-  On  the  3rd  February,  when  ParUament  reassembled, 
1830—31.  Lord  Grey  announced  that  the  government  had  suc- 
ceeded in  framing  "  a  measure  which  woidd  be  eflfective, 
without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  just  and  well-ad\ised 
moderation,"  and  which  "  had  received  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  whole  government" 

On  the  1st  March,  this  measure  was  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Bussell,  to 
whom, — though  not  in  the  cabinet, —  this  honourable 
duty  had  been  justly  confided.  Li  the  House  of 
Commons  he  had  already  made  the  question  his  OAvn ; 
and  now  he  was  the  exponent  of  the  poUcy  of  the 
government.  The  measure  was  briefly  this :  —  to  dis- 
franchise sixty  of  the  smallest  boroughs  ;  to  withdraw 
one  member  from  forty-seven  other  boroughs ;  to  add 
eiglit  members  for  the  metropohs ;  thirty-four  for  large 
towns ;  and  fifty-five  for  counties,  in  England  ;  and  to 
give  five  additional  members  to  Scotland,  three  to 
L'eland,  and  one  to  Wales.  By  this  new  distribution  of 
the  franchise,  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  reduced 
in  number  from  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  to  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  or  by  sixty-two  members.* 

For  the  old  rights  of  election  in  boroughs,  a  lOL 
household  franchise  was  substituted ;  and  the  corpora- 
tions were  deprived  of  theh*  exclusive  privileges.  It 
was  computed  that  half  a  million  of  persons  would  be 
enfranchised.     Improved  arrangements  were  also  pro- 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Sep.,  iL  1061. 
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posed,  for  the  registration  of  votes,  and  the  mode  of 
poUing  at  elections. 

This  bold  measure  alarmed  the  opponents  of  reform, 
and  failed  to  satisfy  the  radical  reformers :  but  on  the 
whole,  it  was  well  received  by  the  reform  party,  and  by 
the  country.  One  of  the  most  stirring  periods  in  our 
history  was  approaching:  but  its  events  must  be  ra- 
pidly passed  over.  After  a  debate  of  seven  nights,  the 
bill  was  brought  in  without  a  division.  Its  opponents 
were  collecting  their  forces,  while  the  excitement  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  the  measure,  was  continually 
increasing.  On  the  22nd  March,  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  only,  in 
a  House  of  six  hundred  and  eight,  —  by  far  the  great- 
est number  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  ever  been 
assembled  at  a  division.^  On  the  19th  of  April,  on 
going  into  committee,  ministers  found  themselves  in  a 
minority  of  eight,  on  a  resolution  proposed  by  General 
Gascoyne,  that  the  number  of  members  returned  for 
England,  ought  not  to  be  diminished.*^  On  the  21st, 
ministers  annoimced  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
proceed  with  the  bill.  On  that  same  night,  they  were 
again  defeated  on  a  question  of  adjournment,  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-two.^ 


*  According  to  Lord  Colchester, 
the  largest  division  since  the  Union 
had  heen  on  Mr.  Tiemey's  motion, 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  2l8t 
May,  1819,  when  630  were  present, 
including  the  Speaker  and  tellers. — 
Lord  Colcheder's  Diaryj  iii.  76. 
For  other  cases  of  large  divisions, 
8ee/W<^.,  i.  520;ii.  123,  377.  The 
largest  division  since  known  was 
on  the  4th  June,  1841,  on  the  vote 
of  want  of  conj&dence  in  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's ministry,  when  628  were 
present,  including  the  Speaker  and 
tellers. — Comtoauis'  Corr.,  iii.  181. 


»  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  iii.  1687. 

»  Ibid.y  1806.  It  has  often  been 
represented, — and  was  so  stated  by 
Lord  Brougham  on  the  following 
day, — that  this  vote  amounted  to 
** stopping  the  supplies."  It  cannot, 
however,  bear  such  a  construction, 
the  question  before  the  House 
being  a  motion  concerning  the 
Liverpool  election.  Late  down  in 
the  list  of  orders  of  the  day,  a 
report  from  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply waa  to  be  received,  which 
dropped  by  reason  of  the  adjourn- 
ment. 
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DiiMoiu-  This  last  vote  was  decisive.  The  very  next  day,  Parlia- 

1831.  iiKnit  was  prorogued  by  the  king  in  person, "  with  a  view 
to  its  immediate  dissolution."  ^  It  was  one  of  the  most 
critical  days  in  the  history  of  our  country.  At  a  time 
of  grave  political  agitation,  the  people  were  directly 
ni)|)ealcd  to  by  the  king's  government,  to  support  a 
measure  by  which  their  feelings  and  passions  had  been 
aroused,  —  and  which  was  known  to  be  obnoxious  to 
both  Houses  of  Parhament,  and  to  the  governing 
classes. 
flocondUo.  Tlie  people  were  now  to  decide  the  question ;  —  and 
1831.  '  they  decided  it.  A  triumphant  body  of  reformers  was 
retunuid,  pledged  to  carry  the  reform  bill ;  and  on  the 
Oth  July,  the  second  reading  of  the  renewed  measure 
was  agreed  to,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six.*'^  The  most  tedious  and  irritating  discussions  ensued 
in  committee,  —  night  after  night ;  and  the  bill  was  not 
disposed  of  until  the  21st  September,  when  it  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine.^ 
Uiyortrci  That  tlic  pcc^rs  were  still  adverse  to  the  bill  was  cer- 
j^^"  tain  :  but  whether,  at  such  a  crisis,  they  would  venture 
to  oppose  tlui  national  will,  was  doubtfuL*  On  the  7th 
()(!tol)er,  after  a  debate  of  five  nights, — one  of  the  most 
nuanorable  by  which  that  House  has  ever  been  distin- 
guished, and  itself  a  great  event  in  history, — the  bill 
was  rejected  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of 
forty-one.^ 

The  battle  was  to  be  fought  again.     Ministers  were 

'  Hans.  Dob.,  .'^rd  Ser.,  iii.  1810.  8upra,  p.  260,  et  seg. 
Sw  nujfni,  p.  120.  ft  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  yiii.  &40. 

»/Wr/.,    IV.    00(5.      Ayes,    .307;  This  debate  I  heard  myself,  bebjz 

Noo8,  2.'U.  present  in  the  House  of  Ix>rds  unt3 

*  lbid,f  vii.   404.     The  division  the  daylight  division   on   the  7th 

was  taken  on  the  question,  "  That  October.    It  was  the  first  debate  in 

this  bill  do  pass.''  the  Lords,  which  I  had  yet  had  the 


*  The  position  of  the  peers  at 
this  time  nas  been  already  noticed| 


privilege  of  attending. 
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too  far  pledged  to  the  people  to  think  of  resigning ; 
and  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ebrington,  they  were  imme- 
diately supported  by  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  House 
of  Commons.^  On  the  20th  October,  Parliament  was 
prorogued;  and  after  a  short  interval  of  excitement, 
turbulence  and  danger,  met  again  on  the  6th  December. 
A  third  reform  bill  was  immediately  brought  in, — 
clianged  in  many  respects, — and  much  improved  by 
reason  of  the  recent  census,  and  other  statistical  in- 
vestigations. Amongst  other  changes,  the  total  number 
of  members  was  no  longer  proposed  to  be  reduced. 
This  bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  18th  of  December,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  two.^  On  the  23rd  March,  it  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  once  more  was  before  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Here  the  peril  of  again  rejecting  it  could  not  be 
concealed.  The  courage  of  some  was  shaken, — the 
patriotism  of  others  aroused ;  and  after  a  debate  of 
four  nights,  the  second  reading  was  affirmed  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  nine.^  But  danger  still  awaited  it. 
The  peers  who  would  no  longer  venture  to  reject  such 
a  biU,  were  preparing  to  change  its  essential  character 
by  amendments.  Meanwhile  the  agitation  of  the  people 
was  becoming  dangerous.  Compulsion  and  physical 
force  were  spoken  of ;  and  pohtical  unions,  and  excited 
meetings  assumed  an  attitude  of  intimidation.  A  crisis 
was  approaching, — fatal,  perhaps,  to  the  peace  of  the 
country  :  violence,  if  not  revolution,  seemed  impending. 

The  disfranchisement  of  boroughs  formed  the  basis 
of  the  measure;  and  the  first  vote  of  the  peers,  in 


*  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  viii.  380.      sketch  of  the  scene,  see  Cockbum's 
«  Ibid.,  ix.  546.  Life  of  Jeffrey,  i.  328. 

^  Ibid.y  xii.  454^  and  for  a  spirited 
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clauses  Committee  on  the  bill,  postponed  the  consideration  of 
postpon  .  ^1^^  disfranchising  clauses,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.  ^ 
Notwitlistanding  the  assurances  of  opposition  peers,  that 
they  would  concede  a  large  measure  of  reform, — it 
was  now  evident  that  amendments  would  be  made,  to 
which  ministers  were  bound  in  honour  to  the  people 
and  the  Commons,  not  to  assent.  The  time  liad  come, 
wlien  either  the  Lords  must  be  coerced,  or  ministers 
must  resign.^  This  alternative  was  submitted  to  the 
long.  He  refused  to  create  peers:  the  ministers  re- 
signed, and  their  resignation  was  accepted.  Again  the 
Commons  came  to  the  rescue  of  tlie  bill  and  the  reform 
ministry.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Ebrington,  an  address 
was  immediately  voted  by  them,  renewing  their  ex- 
pressions of  unaltered  confidence  in  the  late  ministers, 
and  imploring  his  Majesty  "  to  call  to  his  councils  such 
pei^sons  only,  as  will  carry  into  effect,  unimpaired  in 
all  its  essential  provisions,  that  bill  for  reforming  the 
representiition  of  the  people,  which  has  recently  passed 
tliis  House." 

Keform  The  king,  meanwhile,  insisted  upon  one  condition, 

^  ^^^  '  that  any  new  ministry, — however  constituted, — should 
pledge  themselves  to  an  extensive  measure  of  reform.* 
But,  even  if  the  Commons  and  the  people  had  been 
willing  to  give  up  their  own  mea^sure,  and  accept 
another  at  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  —  no  such 
ministry  could  be  formed.  The  public  excitement  was 
greater  than  ever ;  and  tlie  government  and  the  people 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  a  bloody  collision,  when 
Earl  Grey  was  recalled  to  the  councils  of  his  sovereign. 
The   bill  was   now  secure.      The  peers  averted   the 
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threatened  addition  to  their  numbers,  by  abstaining 
from  further  opposition;  and  the  bill,  —  the  Great 
Charter  of  1832,  —  at  length  received  the  Eoyal 
Assent.^ 

It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  provisions  of  this 
famous  statute ;  and  to  inquire  how  far  it  corrected  the 
faults  of  a  system,  which  had  been  complained  of  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  main  evil  had  been  the 
number  of  nomination,  or  rotten  boroughs  enjoying 
the  franchise.  Fifty-six  of  these,  —  having  less  than 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  returning  one  hundred 
and  eleven  members,  —  were  swept  away.  Thirty 
boroughs,  having  less  than  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
lost  each  a  member.  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Eegis 
lost  two.  This  disfranchisement  extended  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  members.  The  next  evil  had 
been,  that  large  populations  were  unrepresented ;  and 
this  was  now  redressed.  Twenty-two  large  towns, 
including  metropolitan  districts,  received  the  privilege 
of  returning  two  members  ;  and  twenty  more,  of  re- 
turning one.  The  large  county  populations  were  also 
regarded  in  the  distribution  of  seats,  —  the  number  of 
county  members  being  increased  from  ninety-four  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  The  larger  counties  were 
divided ;  and  the  number  of  members  adjusted  with 
reference  to  the  importance  of  the  constituencies. 

Another  evil  was  the  restricted  and  unequal  fran- 
chise. This  too  was  corrected.  All  narrow  rights 
of  election  were  set  aside  in  boroughs  ;  and  a  10/. 
household  franchise  was  estabhshed.  The  freemen  of 
corporate  towns  were  the  only  class  of  electors  whose 
rights  were  reserved  :  but  residence  within  the  borough 

»  2  &  3  WiU.  IV.  c.  45. 
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was  attached  as  a  condition  to  their  right  of  voting. 
Those  freemen,  however,  who  had  been  created  since 
Marcli  1831,  were  excepted  from  the  electoral  privi- 
lege. Crowds  had  received  their  freedom,  in  order 
to  vote  against  the  reform  candidates  at  the  general 
election :  tliey  had  served  their  purpose,  and  were 
now  disfranchised.  Bu'th  or  servitude  were  henceforth 
to  be  the  sole  clauns  to  the  freedom  of  any  city, 
entitling  freemen  to  vote. 

The  county  constituency  was  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  copyholders  and  leaseholders,  for  terms  of  years, 
and  of  tenants-at-will  paying  a  rent  of  50/.  a  year.  The 
latter  class  had  been  added  in  the  Commons,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Marquess  of  Chandos,  in  opposition  to  the 
government.  The  object  of  this  addition  was  to 
strengthen  the  interests  of  the  landlords,  which  it  un- 
doubtedly effected  :  but  as  it  extended  the  franchise  to 
a  considerable  class  of  persons,  it  was  at  least  consistent 
with  the  Uberal  design  of  the  reform  act. 

Another  evil  of  the  representative  system  had  been 
the  excessive  expenses  at  elections.  This  too  was 
sought  to  be  mitigated  by  the  registration  of  electors, 
the  division  of  counties  and  boroughs  into  convenient 
polUng  districts,  and  the  reduction  of  the  days  of 
polUng. 

It  was  a  measure,  at  once  bold,  comprehensive, 
moderate,  and  constitutional.  Popular,  but  not  demo- 
cratic: it  extended  liberty,  witliout  hazarding  revo- 
lution. Two  years  before,  Parliament  had  refused  to 
enfranchise  a  single  unrepresented  town  ;  and  now 
this  wide  redistribution  of  the  franchise  had  been 
accomplished !  That  it  was  theoretically  complete,  and 
left  nothing  for  future  statesmen  to  effect,  —  its  authors 
never  affirmed  :  but  it  was  a  masterly  settlement  of  a 
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perilous  question.  Its  defects  will  be  noticed  here- 
after, in  recounting  the  efforts  which  have  since  been 
made  to  correct  them  ;  but  whatever  they  were,  —  no 
law  since  the  Bill  of  Eights,  is  to  be  compared  with  it 
in  importance.  Worthy  of  the  struggles  it  occasioned, 
—  it  conferred  immortal  honour  on  the  statesmen  who 
had  the  wisdom  to  conceive  it,  and  the  courage  to 
command  its  success. 

The  defects  of  the  Scotch  representation,  being  even  ' 
more  flagrant  and  indefensible  than  those  of  England,  { 
were  not  Ukely  to  be  omitted  from  Lord  Grey's 
general  scheme  of  reform.  On  the  9th  March,  1831, 
a  bill  was  brought  in  to  amend  fhe  representation  of 
Scotland :  but  the  discussions  on  the  Enghsh  bill,  and  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  Parliament,  interrupted  its  further 
progress.  The  same  lot  awaited  it,  in  the  short  session 
of  1831  :  but  in  1832,  its  success  was  assured  in  the 
general  triumph  of  the  cause.  ^  The  entire  representa- 
tion was  remodelled.  Forty-five  members  had  been 
assigned  to  Scotland  at  the  Union  :  this  number  was  now 
increased  to  fifty-three,  of  whom  thirty  were  allotted 
to  counties,  and  twenty-three  to  cities  and  bm-ghs. 
The  county  franchise  was  extended  to  all  owners  of 
property  of  10/.  a  year,  and  to  certain  classes  of  lease- 
holders; and  the  burgh  franchise  to  all  10/.  house- 
holders. 

The  representation  of  Ireland  had  many  of  the  defects  i 
of  the  EngUsh  system.     Several  rotten  and  nomination  i 
boroughs,  however,  had  already  been  disfranchised  on  ^ 
the  union  with  England  ;  and  disfranchisement,  there- 
fore, did  not  form  any  part  of  the  Irish  Eeform  Act. 
But  the  right  of  election  was  taken  away  from   the 

»  2  &  3  WiU.  IV.  c.  65. 
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corporations,  and  vested  in  lOZ.  householders  ;  and  large 
additions  were  made  to  the  county  constituency.  The 
number  of  members  in  Ireland,  which  the  Act  of 
Union  had  settled  at  one  hundred,  was  now  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  five.^ 
Further  Tliis  mcasurc  was  the  least  successful  of  the  three 

ofthriri^h  great  reform  acts  of  1832.      Complaints  were  imme- 
ia5o^^^'    ^^^^b^  made  of  the  restricted  franchise  which  it  had 
created ;  and  tlie  number  of  electors  registered,  proved 
much  less  tlian  had  been  anticipated.     After  repeated 
discussions,  a  measure  was  passed  in  1850,  by  which 
the  borough  francliisc  was  extended  to  householders 
rated  at  8/. ;  and  further  additions  were  made  to  the 
county  franchise.^ 
Political         The  representation  of  the  country  had  now  been  re- 
the  Inform  constructcd  ou  a  Avider  basis.     Large  classes  had  been 
Acts.         admitted  to  the  franchise ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
represented  more  freely  the  interests  and  political  senti- 
ments of  tlie  people.    Tlie  reformed  ParUament,  accord- 
ingly, lias  been  more  liberal  and  progressive  in   its 
poUcy  than  the  Parliaments  of  old ;  more  vigorous  and 
active ;  more  susceptible   to  the  influence   of  pubhc 
opinion;  and  more  secure   in   the  confidence  of  the 
people.     But  in    its   constitution,   grave   defects   still 
remained  to  be  considered. 
Bribery  Prominent  among  the  evils  of  the  electoral  system 

i^fom      which   have  been   noticed,   was  that   of  bribery   at 
^^'  elections.     For  the  correction  of  this  evil,  the  reform 

acts  made  no  direct  provision.  Having  increased  the 
number  of  electors,  the  legislature  trusted  to  their 
independence  and  public  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise;  and   to  the  existmg  laws  against  bribery. 

»  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  88.     Hans.     505 ;  Ibid.y  xiii.  119. 
Deb.,  3kI  Ser.,  ill.  802 ;  Ilnd.,  ix.         »  13  &  14  Vict  c.  09. 
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But  bribery  is  tlie  scandal  of  free  institutions  in  a  rich 
country ;  and  it  w^is  too  soon  evident,  that  as  more 
votes  had  been  created,  more  votes  were  to  be  sold. 
It  was  not  in  nomination  boroughs,  or  in  boroughs  sold 
in  gross,  tliat  bribeiy  had  flourished :  but  it  had  been 
tlie  vice  of  places  where  a  small  body  of  electors, — 
exercising  the  same  privilege  as  proprietors, — sold  the 
seats  which,  by  their  individual  votes,  they  had  the 
power  of  conferring. 

The  reform  act  had  suppressed  the  very  boroughs 
which  had  been  free  from  bribery  :  it  had  preserved 
boroughs,  and  classes  of  voters,  familiarised  with  cor- 
rupt practices ;  and  had  created  new  boroughs,  exposed 
to  the  same  temptations.  Its  tendency,  therefore, — 
unless  corrected  by  moral  influences, — was  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  corruption,  in  the  smaller  bo- 
roughs. And  this  scandal, — which  had  first  arisen 
out  of  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country,  —  was 
now  encouraged  by  accumulations  of  property,  more 
vast  tlian  in  any  previous  period  in  our  history.  If 
the  riches  of  the  nabobs  had  once  proved  a  source 
of  electoral  corruption, — what  temptations  have  since 
been  offered  to  voters,  by  the  giant  fortunes  of  our 
own  age  ?  Cotton,  coal,  and  iron, — the  steam-engine, 
and  the  railway, — have  called  into  existence  thousands 
of  men,  more  wealthy  than  the  merchant  princes  of 
the  olden  time.  The  riches  of  Australia  alone,  may 
now  vie  with  the  ancient  wealth  of  the  Indies.  Men 
enriched  fi'om  these  sources  have  generally  been 
active  and  public  spirited,  —  engaged  in  enterprises 
which  parhamentaiy  influence  could  promote;  ambi- 
tious of  distinction, — and  entitled  to  appeal  to  the 
interests  and  sympathies  of  electors.  Such  candidates 
as  these,  if  they  have  failed  to  command  votes  by  their 
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public  claims,  have  had  the  means  of  buying  them; 
and  their  notorious  wealth  has  excited  the  cupidity  of 
electors.  This  great  addition  to  the  opulent  classes  of 
society,  has  multiphed  the  means  of  bribery ;  and  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  has  enlarged  the  field  over 
which  it  has  been  spread.  Nor  has  the  operation  of 
these  causes  been  sufficiently  counteracted  by  such  an 
enlargement  of  borough  constituencies,  as  would  have 
placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  undue  soUcitation. 

So  far  the  moral  and  social  evils  of  bribery  may 
have  been  encouraged;  but  its  poUtical  results  liave 
been  less  material.  Formerly  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  owed  their  seats 
to  corruption,  in  one  form  or  another :  now  no  more 
than  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  entire  body  are  so 
tainted.  Once  the  counterpoise  of  free  representation 
was  wanting :  now  it  prevails  over  the  baser  elements 
of  the  constitution.  Nor  does  the  political  conduct  of 
members  chosen  by  the  aid  of  bribery,  appear  to  be 
gravely  afiected  by  the  original  \dce  of  their  election. 
Eighty  years  ago,  their  votes  would  have  been  secured 
by  the  king,  or  his  ministers :  now  they  belong  indis- 
criminately to  all  parties.  Too  rich  to  seek  office  and 
emolument, — even  were  such  prizes  attainable, — and 
rarely  aspiring  to  honours, — they  are  not  found  cor- 
ruptly supporting  the  government  of  the  day ;  but  range 
themselves  on  either  side,  according  to  their  poUtical 
views,  and  fairly  enter  upon  the  duties  of  public  Ufe. 
Sudbury  Tlic  cxposurc  of  corrupt  practices  since  1832,  has  been 
Albans  discreditably  frequent ;  but  the  worst  examples  have 
^h-^'  been  presented  by  boroughs  of  evil  reputation,  which 
the  reform  act  had  spared.  Sudbury  had  long  been 
foremost  in  open  and  unblushing  corruption^ ;  which 

^  See  suprcj  p.  286. 
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being  continued  after  the  reform  act,  was  conclusively 
punished  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough.^  St. 
Albans,  not  less  corrupt,  was  a  few  years  later,  wholly 
disfranchised.'^  Corrupt  practices  were  exposed  at 
Warwick^,  at  Stafford*,  and  at  Ipswich.^  In  corporate 
towns,  freemen  had  been  the  class  of  voters  most 
tainted  by  bribery ;  and  their  electoral  rights  having 
been  respected  by  the  reform  act,  they  continued  to 
abuse  them.  At  Yarmouth  their  demoralisation  was 
so  general,  that  they  were  disfranchised,  as  a  body,  by 
act  of  parhament.^  But  bribery  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  freemen.  The  10/.  householders,  created 
by  the  reform  act,  were  too  often  found  unworthy  of 
their  new  franchise.  Misled  by  bad  examples, — and 
generally  encouraged  by  the  smallness  of  the  electoral 
body,  —  they  yielded  to  the  corrupt  influences  by 
which  their  pohtical  virtue  was  assailed.  In  numerous 
cases  these  constituencies, — wlien  their  offence  was  not 
sufficiently  grave  to  justify  a  permanent  disfranchise- 
ment,— were  punished  in  a  less  degree,  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  writs.^ 

Meanwhile,  Parliament  was  devising  means  for  the  Measurea 
more  general  exposure  and  correction  of  such  disgrace-  prevention 
ful  practices.     It  was  not  enough  that  writs  had  been  °^  i*^^^^^- 
suspended,  and  the  worst  constituencies  disfranchised  : 
it  was  necessary  for  the  credit  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  the  new  electoral  system,  that  gross  abuses 
of  the  franchise  should  be  more  effectually  restrained. 

The  first  measure  introduced  with  tliis  object,  was  Bribery 

Act,  1841. 

that  of  Lord  John  Eussell  in  1841.     Many  members 

1  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  63.  *  Ibid.,  1836,  No.  286. 

2  15  &  10  Vict.  c.  9.  6  11  &  12  Vict  c.  24. 

'  Ilep.  of  Committee,  1833,  ^  Warwick,  Camckferp^s,  Ilort- 

205.  ford,  Stafford,  Ipswich,  &c. 

*  Ibid.,  No.  637. 
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who  had  won  their  seats  by  bribery,  escaped  detection, 
under  cover  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  then  followed  by 
election  committees.  These  committees  had, — not  un- 
naturally,— required  a  prehminary  proof  that  persons 
alleged  to  have  committed  bribery,  were  agents  of  the 
sitting  member  or  candidate.  Until  such  agency  had 
been  established,  they  declined  to  investigate  general 
charges  of  bribery,  which  unless  committed  by  autho- 
rised agents  would  not  affect  the  election.  Wlien  this 
evidence  was  wanting, — as  it  often  was, — all  the  charges 
of  bribery  at  once  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  member 
retained  his  scat,  and  the  corrupt  electors  escaped  ex- 
posure. To  obviate  this  cause  of  failure,  the  act  of 
1841  \ — inverting  the  order  of  proceeding, — required 
committees  to  receive  evidence  generally  ujx)n  the 
charges  of  bribery,  without  prior  investigation  of 
agency;  and  thus  proofs  or  implications  of  agency 
have  since  been  elicited  from  the  general  evidence. 
And  even  where  agency  has  not  been  established, 
every  act  of  bribery,  by  whomsoever  committed,  has 
been  disclosed  by  witnesses,  and  reported  to  the 
House. 

While  this  measure  has  facilitated  the  exposure  of 
bribery,  it  has  often  pressed  with  undue  severity  upon 
the  sitting  member.  Inferences  rather  than  proofs 
of  agency  having  been  accepted,  members  have  for- 
feited their  seats  for  the  acts  of  unauthorised  agents, 
without  any  evidence  of  their  own  knowledge  or  con- 
sent. In  tlie  administration  of  this  law,  committees, — 
so  far  from  desiring  to  screen  deUnquents, — have  erred 
rather  on  the  side  of  severity.  The  investigation  of 
corrupt  practices  has  also  been,  incidentally,  facilitated 
by  the  amendment   of  the  law  of  evidence,  wliicli 

>  4  &  5  Vict  c.  07. 
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permits  the  personal  examination  of  sitting  members 
and  candidates.^ 

The  act  of  1841  was  followed  by  another,  in  the  Bribery 
next  year^,  which  provides  for  the  prosecution  of  in-  andi862. 
vestigations  into  bribery,  after  an  election  committee 
lias  closed  its  inquiries,  or  where  charges  of  bribery 
have  been  withdrawn.  But  this  measure  not  having 
proved  effectual,  another  act  was  passed  in  1852  ^ 
providing  for  the  most  searching  inquiries  into  corrupt 
practices,  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown,  on 
the  address  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the 
exposure  of  bribery,  —  and  the  punishment  of  its  own 
members  when  concerned  in  it, — Parliament  has  shown 
no  want  of  earnestness ;  but  in  the  repression  of  the 
offence  itself,  and  tlie  punishment  of  corrupt  electors, 
its  measures  have  been  less  felicitous.  The  disclosures 
of  commissions  have  been  barren  of  results.  At  Can- 
terbury one  Imndred  and  fifty-five  electors  had  been 
bribed  at  one  election,  and  seventy-nine  at  another: 
at  Maldon,  seventy-six  electors  had  received  bribes: 
at  Barnstaple,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five:  at  Cam- 
bridge, one  hundred  and  eleven ;  and  at  Kingston- 
upon-Hull  no  less  than  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven. 
At  the  latter  place,  26,606/.  had  been  spent  in  three 
elections.  Li  1854,  bills  were  brought  in  for  the 
prevention  of  bribeiy  in  those  places,  and  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  electors  who  had  been  proved  to  be 
corrupt.^  But  under  the  act  which  authorised  these 
inquiries,  voters  giving  evidence  were  entitled  to  claim 
an  indemnity ;  and  it  was  now  successfully  contended 
that  they  were  protected  from  disfranchisement,  as  one 

/  I^rd  Denman's  Act;  14  &  15        »  16  &  16 Met.  c.  57. 
Vict.  c.  99.  *  Hans.    Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  exxxi. 

«  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  102.  1018. 
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of  the  pciialties  of  their  offence.  These  biUs  were  ac- 
cordingly withdraAvn.^  Again  in  1858,  a  commission 
having  reported  that  one  Imndred  and  eighty-three 
freemen  of  Galway  had  received  bribes,  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  freemen 
of  that  borough ;  but  for  the  same  reasons,  it  also 
miscarried.2 

^Mt?^*^'  In  1860,  there  Avere  strange  disclosures  affecting  the 
1869.  '  ancient  city  of  Gloucester.  This  place  had  been  long 
famihar  with  corruption.  In  1816,  a  single  candidate 
had  spent  27,500/.  at  an  election ;  in  1818,  another 
candidate  had  spent  16,000/. ;  and  now  it  appeared 
that  at  the  last  election  in  1859,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  electors  had  been  bribed,  and  eighty-one  persons 
had  been  guilty  of  corrupting  them.' 
Wakefield  Up  to  tliis  time,  the  places  which  had  been  distin- 
1869.  '  guished  by  such  malpractices,  had  returned  members 
to  Parhament  prior  to  1832  :  but  in  1860,  the  perplex- 
ing discovery  was  made,  that  bribery  had  also  exten- 
sively prevailed  in  the  populous  and  thri\dng  borough 
of  Wakefield, — the  creation  of  the  reform  act.  Eighty- 
six  electors  had  been  bribed ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of 
the  canvassers,  that  no  less  than  ninety-eight  persons 
had  been  concerned  in  bribing  them.^ 

The  writs  for  Gloucester  and  Wakefield  were  sus- 
pended, as  a  modified  punishment  of  these  corrupt 
places :  but  the  House  of  Commons  was  as  much  at 
fault  as  ever,  in  providing  any  permanent  correction  of 
the  evils  which  had  been  discovered. 
Corrupt  111  1854,  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  measure 

practices  i      •      i    i?        i  .  « 

Act»  1864.   was  devised,  tor  the  prevention  of  corrupt  practices  at 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Sep.,  cxxxiii.         »  Rep.  of  Commissioners,  18C0. 
1004.  4  jitd, 

«  Ibid,,  cxlix.  378,  &c. 
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elections.^  It  restrained  candidates  from  paying  any 
election  expenses,  except  through  their  authorised 
agents,  and  the  election  auditor ;  and  provided  for  the 
pubhcation  of  accounts  of  all  such  expenses.  It  was 
liopcd  that  these  securities  would  encourage,  and  per- 
liaps  enforce,  a  more  legal  expenditure ;  but  they  have 
since  received  little  credit  for  advancing  the  cause  of 
purity. 

This  temporary  act  was  continued  from  time  to  ] 
time,  and  in  1858  was  amended.  The  legality  of  tra-  ] 
veUing  expenses  to  voters  had  long  been  a  matter  of  ^ 
doubt, — having  received  discordant  constructions  from 
different  committees.  The  payment  of  such  expenses 
might  be  a  covert  form  of  bribery;  or  it  might  be 
a  reasonable  accommodation  to  voters,  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  their  francliise.  This  doubt  had  not  been 
settled  by  the  act  of  1854 ;  but  it  had  beeii  adjudged 
in  a  court  of  law  ^,  that  the  payment  of  travelling  ex- 
penses was  not  bribery,  if  paid  bond  fide  to  indemnify  a 
voter  for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  travelling  to 
the  poll, — and  not  as  a  corrupt  inducement  to  vote.  The 
act  of  1858,  following  the  principle  of  this  judgment, — 
but  adding  a  further  security  for  its  observance, — per- 
mitted the  candidate,  or  his  agent  appointed  in  writing, 
to  provide  conveyance  for  voters  to  the  poll ;  but  pro- 
hibited the  payment  of  any  money  to  voters  them- 
selves, for  that  purpose.^  But  it  was  objected  at  the 
time, — and  the  same  objection  has  since  been  repeated, 
—  that  the  legalising  of  travelling  expenses,  even  in  this 
guarded  manner,  tends  to  increase  the  expenses  of 
elections;  and  this  debatable  question  will  probably 
receive  further  consideration  from  the  legislature. 

1  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  102.  »  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  87  j  further 

*  Cooper  V,  Slnde;  6  E.  and  B.,     amended  in  18C3. 
417  ;  Rogers  on  Elections,  334, 
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Policy  of  It  is  the  policy  of  these  recent  acts  to  define  clearly 
concerning  the  cxpcnscs  wliich  a  Candidate  may  lawfully  incur, 
bnbeiy.  ^^^  ^^  ensure  publicity  to  his  accounts.  So  far  their 
provisions  are  a  security  to  the  candidate  who  is 
resolved  to  resist  the  payment  of  illegal  expenses; 
and  an  embarrassment,  at  least,  to  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  violate  the  law.  That  they  have  not  been  effec- 
tual in  the  restraint  of  bribery,  the  recent  disclosures  of 
election  committees,  and  commissions  sufficiently  attest. 
Though  large  constituencies  have,  in  some  instances, 
proved  themselves  accessible  to  corruption,  bribery 
has  prevailed  most  extensively  in  the  smaller  boroughs. 
Hence  some  remedy  may  be  sought  in  the  enlargement 
of  electoral  bodies,  and  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
voting.  To  repress  so  grave  an  evil,  more  effectual 
measures  will  doubtless  be  devised :  but  they  may  still 
be  expected  to  fail,  umtil  bribery  shall  be  unmistakably 
condemned  by  pubhc  opinion.  The  law  had  treated 
duelling'as  murder,  yet  the  penalty  of  death  was  imable 
to  repress  it ;  but  when  society  discountenanced  that 
time-honoured  custom,  it  was  suddenly  abandoned. 
Voters  may  always  be  found  to  receive  bribes,  if  offered : 
but  candidates  belong  to  a  class  whom  the  influence  of 
society  may  restrain  from  committing  an  offence,  con- 
demned alike  by  the  law,  and  by  pubhc  opinion. 

Other  questions  affecting  the  constitution  of  ParUa- 
ment,  and  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  have 
been  discussed  at  various  times,  as  well  before  as  since 
the  reform  act,  and  here  demand  a  passing  notice. 
i>imition  To  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  has  been  one 
mento.  of  the  changes  most  frequently  urged.  Prior  to  1694, 
a  Parhament  once  elected,  unless  dissolved  by  the 
crown,  continued  in  being  until  the  demise  of  the 
reigning  king.     One  of  the  Parhaments  of  Charles  11. 
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liaJ  sat  for  eighteen  years.  By  the  Triennial  Act^ 
every  ParUament,  unless  sooner  dissolved,  came  to  a 
natural  end  in  three  years.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  The  Sep- 
this  period  was  extended  to  seven  years,  by  the  well  Act. 
known  Septennial  Act.^  This  act,  though  supported 
on  the  ground  of  general  expediency,  was  passed  at  a 
time  of  political  danger ;  —  when  the  country  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  the 
Jacobite  adherents  of  tlie  Pretender  were  still  an  object 
of  apprehension  to  the  government.^ 

In  the  reign  of  George  11.  attempts  were  made 
to  repeal  the  septennial  act^;  and  early  in  the  next 
reign,  Alderman  Sawbridge  submitted  motions,  year 
after  year,  until  his  death,  for  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parhaments.  In  1771  Lord  Chatham  "with  the  most 
deUberate  and  solemn  conviction  declared  himself  a 
convert  to  triennial  Parhaments."  ^  The  question  after- 
wards became  associated  with  plans  of  parliamentary 
reform.  It  formed  part  of  the  scheme  proposed  by 
the  "  Friends  of  the  People  "  in  1792.  At  that  period, 
and  again  in  1797,  it  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Grey,  in 
connection  with  an  improved  representation,  as  one  of 
the  means  of  increasing  the  responsibihty  of  Parhament 
to  the  people.^  The  advocates  of  a  measure  for  shorten- 
mg  tlie  duration  of  Parhaments,  were  not  then  agreed 
as  to  the  proper  limit  to  be  substituted :  whether  one, 
three,  or  five  years.^  But  annual  Parliaments  have 
generally  been  embraced  in  schemes  of  radical  reform. 

In  times  more  recent,  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act — as  a  distmct  question  of  pubUc  poUcy — has  often 

'  6  WiU.  and  Mary,  c.  2.  *  In  1734  and  1741. 

'  1  Geo.  I.  c.  38.  «  Pari.  Hist,  xvii.  223. 

'  Pari.  Hist.,  vii.  311;    Boyer*8  ®  i&iW.,  xxxiii.  060. 

Political  State  of  Great  Britain;  xi.  '  Rockingham  Mem.;  ii.  395. 
428:  Preamble  of  Act. 
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been  fairly  and  temperately  discussed  in  Parliament. 
In  1817,  Mr.  Brougham  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
subject;  but  did  not  bring  it  forward.  In  1818,  Sir 
Eobert  Heron  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and 
was  supported  by  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  and  Mr. 
Brougham  ;  but  the  proposal  met  with  little  favour  or 
attention.'  The  subject  was  not  revived  until  after 
the  passing  of  the  reform  act.  It  was  then  argued 
with  much  ability  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  1833,  1834, 
and  1837  ;  and  on  each  occasion  met  with  the  support 
of  considerable  minorities.^  On  the  last  occasion,  the 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nine  oiily.^  It 
did  not,  however,  receive  the  support  of  any  of  the 
leading  statesmen,  who  had  recently  carried  parha- 
mentary  reform.  That  measure  had  greatly  increased 
the  responsibihty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
people ;  and  its  authors  were  satisfied  that  no  further 
change  was  then  required  in  the  constitution  of  Parha- 
ment.  In  1843,  Mr.  Sharman  Crawfiird  revived  the 
question ;  but  met  with  scant  encouragement.'*  Lastly, 
in  1849,  Mr.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  by  a  majority  of  five.^  But  notwith- 
standing this  imexpected  success,  the  question,  if  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  as  a  matter  of  theoretiail  speculation, 
has  since  ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament 
ArgomentB  The  repeal  of  the  septennial  act  has  been  repeatedly 
t^Sep-  advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  ParUament  of  George  L 
*^^^  had  abused  its  trust,  in  prolonging  its  own  existence ; 
and  that,  even  admitting  the  ovemihng  necessity  of 
the  occasion, —  the  measure  should  at  least  have  been 


*  HaxiB.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxviii.  »  Ayes,  87;  Noes,  00. 

802.  *  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  Ixix.  400. 

«  Ilnd.,  3rd  Ser.,  xix.  1107 ;  Ibid.,  »  Ayes,  4G ;  Noes,  41.    Ibid,,  cv. 

xxiii.  1036;  i&irf.,xxxviii.  080.  848. 
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temporary.  To  this  it  has  been  answered,  that  if  any- 
wrong  was  done,  it  was  committed  against  the  people 
of  that  day,  to  whom  no  reparation  can  now  be  made. 
But  to  contend  that  there  was  any  breach  of  trust,  is 
to  limit  the  authority  of  Parliament,  within  bounds 
not  recognised  by  the  constitution.  Parliament  has  not 
a  limited  authority, — expressly  delegated  to  it :  but  has 
absolute  power  to  make  or  repeal  any  law  ;  and  every 
one  of  its  acts  is  again  open  to  revision.  Without  a 
prior  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  Unions  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  were  effected,  at  an  interval  of  nearly  a 
century, —  measures  involving  the  extinction  of  the 
Parliaments  of  those  countries,  and  a  fundamental 
change  in  that  of  England,  much  greater  than  the 
septennial  act  had  made.  That  act  could  have  been 
repealed  at  any  time,  if  Parliament  had  deemed  it 
advisable ;  and  no  other  ground  than  that  of  expe- 
diency, can  now  be  reasonably  urged,  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments. 

The  main  ground,  however,  on  which  this  change 
has  been  rested,  is  the  propriety  of  rendering  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  more  frequently  account- 
able to  their  constituents.  The  shorter  the  period 
for  which  authority  is  entrusted  to  them, —  the  more 
guarded  would  they  be  in  its  exercise,  and  the  more 
amenable  to  public  opinion.  It  is  said  that  a  Par- 
liament cannot  be  trusted,  if  independent  of  the 
people,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  ministers,  for 
seven  years.  And  again,  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  are  Ukely  to  be  changed  during  so  prolonged  a 
period ;  and  the  conduct  of  members,  approved  at  first, 
may  afterwards  be  condemned. 

On  the  other  side  it  has  been  argued,  that  in  practice 
no  Parliament  is  permitted  to  continue  longer  than  six 
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years;  and  that  frequent  dissolutions  have  reduced 
Parhaments,  at  several  periods,  to  an  average  duration 
of  three,  or  four  years.  ^  K  Parhaments  were  elected 
for  three  years  only,  they  would  often  be  reduced  by 
various  contingencies,  to  annual  Parhaments.  They  are 
already  elected  often  enough  to  make  them  responsible 
to  their  constituents ;  and  more  frequent  elections  would 
unduly  foment  pohtical  excitement,  and  increase  the 
expenses  of  elections,  which  are  already  a  just  ground 
of  complaint. 

Of  late  years,  the  popularity  of  this  question  has 
dechned, —  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  theo- 
retical preference  for  septennial  Parhaments,  as  from 
a  conviction  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  become 
accountable  to  the  people,  and  prompt  in  responding 
to  their  reasonable  desires. 
Vote  by  The  "ballot"  is  another  question  repeatedly  debated 

in  Parhament,  and  a  popular  topic  at  the  hustings,  at 
pubUc  meetings,  and  in  the  newspaper  press.  No  sooner 
had  the  reform  act  passed,  than  complaints  were  made 
that  the  elective  franchise,  so  recently  enlarged,  coidd 
not  be  freely  exercised.  It  was  said  that  the  landlords 
in  counties,  and  wealthy  customers  in  towns,  coerced 
the  free  will  of  the  electors,  and  forced  them  to  vote 
against  their  opinions  and  consciences.  As  a  protec- 
tion against  such  practices,  tlie  necessity  of  secret 
voting  was  contended  for.  To  give  the  franchise,  with- 
out the  means  of  exercising  it,  was  declared  to  be  a 
mockery. 

*  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  stated,  in  accession  of  Will.  IV.,  in  1880— a 

1818,  that   out   of  eleven  Parlia-  period  of  thirty  years — there  have 

mcnts  of  Geo.  III.  eight  had  lasted  been  no  less  than  ten  Parliaments, 

six  }rears.    Hans.   Deb.,   Ist  Ser.,  showings  an  average    duration    of 

xxxviii.  802.   But  later  periods  pre-  three  years  only, 
sent  a  different  result.    Since  the 
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It  was  not  for  the  first  time  that  the  influence  now 
complained  of,  had  been  exerted  over  electors.  It  had 
formerly  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  natural  rights 
of  property.  It  was  known  that  a  few  landowners 
could  nominate  the  county  members.  They  conducted 
the  freeholders  to  the  poll,  as  naturally  as  a  Highland 
cliieftain  led  forth  his  clan  to  the  foray.  But  now  a 
new  electoral  policy  had  been  commenced.  The  people 
at  large  had  been  enfranchised ;  and  new  classes  of 
electors  called  into  existence.  The  political  ties  which 
had  bound  the  electors  to  the  landlords  were  loosened ; 
and  the  latter,  being  deprived  of  their  absolute  ascend- 
ency, endeavoured  to  sustain  it  by  other  means.  The 
leaseholders  enfranchised  by  the  reform  act,  being  the 
most  dependent,  were  the  very  class  pecidiarly  need- 
ing protection.  The  ballot  had  been  called  by  Cicero 
the  silent  assertor  of  freedom,  —  tabella,  vindex  tacita 
libertatis ;  and  it  was  now  proposed,  in  order  to  ensure 
freedom  of  election. 

The  ballot  has  been  sought  mainly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  voters  from  intimidation  and  imdue  influ- 
ence; but  it  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  safe- 
guard against  bribery.  It  has  been  resisted  by  argu- 
ments too  various  to  be  briefly  reviewed.  The  strongest, 
perhaps,  is  that  every  political  function  being  publicly 
and  responsibly  exercised,  and  every  debate  and  vote  in 
Parliament  pubhshed  for  the  information  of  the  people, 
—  electors  can  scarcely  claim  an  exemption  from  that 
law  of  publicity,  to  which  their  rulers  and  representa- 
tives are  subject.  Why  are  they  alone,  to  be  irrespon- 
sible ?  Apart  from  theory,  its  practical  efficacy  has  also 
been  denied.  It  has  been  said  that  if  intimidation  were 
intended,  means  would  be  taken  to  discover  the  votes  of 
electors,  in  spite  of  all  the  machinery  of  the  ballot.   Nor 
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would  bribery  be  prevented,  as  a  candidate  would  secure 
fulfilment  of  corrupt  promises,  by  making  his  payment 
for  votes,  contingent  upon  his  success  at  the  poll. 

The  advocates  of  the  ballot  have,  perhaps,  exag- 
gerated the  advantages  of  their  favoured  scheme,  wliile 
its  opponents  have  magnified  its  evils  and  its  dangers. 
It  is  a  measure  upon  which  sincere  reformers  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  divided.  At  times,  it  has  made 
progress  in  the  number  and  influence  of  its  sup- 
porters. Yet  such  have  been  its  vicissitudes,  that  it  is 
still  difficult  for  a  political  observer  to  (hvine,  whether 
it  will  be  suddenly  adopted, — in  the  crisis  of  some  party 
struggle, — or  be  laid  aside  as  a  theory  for  the  disputation 
of  pamphleteers,  and  debating  societies. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Grote  took  possession  of  the  question 
of  the  ballot  ^ ;  and  from  that  time  until  1839,  he  con- 
tinued to  advocate  the  cause,  in  a  series  of  temperate 
and  philosophical  speeches, — as  creditable  to  his  poli- 
tical wisdom,  as  to  his  learning  and  ability.  He  argued 
in  the  calm  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  theoretical  states- 
man; not  with  the  fierce  temper  of  the  democrat. 
His  honest  labours  greatly  advanced  the  popularity 
of  the  cause,  and  improved  its  parliamentary  position. 
In  1833,  he  found  but  one  hundred  and  six  sup- 
porters 2;  in  1839,  he  had  two  hundred  and  sixteen.^ 
Mr.  Grote  having  retired  from  Parliament,  the  ques- 
tion was  not  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  In  1842,  Mr. 
Ward  adopted  it^ ;  and  since  1848,  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley 
has  made  it  his  own.^      With  ample  stores  of    fact 

»  The  Radicals  first  advocated  xxviii.  309  j  Ibid.,  xxxiv.  781 ;  Ibid,, 

vote  by  ballot,  about  1817,  as  part  xxxvii.  7 ;  Ibid.  (1838),  xl.  1 13. 

of  their  scheme  of  reform ;   Edinb.  »  Ibid.,  xl\iii.  442— Ayes,  216  ; 

i2«7.,  June  1818,  p.  199.  Noes,  333. 

»  Ilans.   Deb.,    3rd    Ser.,    xvii.  4  ihid.,  Ixiv.  348. 

008— Ayes,  100 ;  Noes,  211  j  Ibid.,  *  Ibid,  c.  1226. 
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and  anecdote,  and  with  varied  resources  of  humour,  he 
continued  to  urge  on  the  question,  year  after  year ;  but 
with  failing  support. 

In  1848,  his  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five.^ 
In  1849,  it  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one:  in 
1852,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  two ;  and  in 
1860,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  seven. 
Such  reaction  of  opinion,  upon  a  popular  measure, 
is  more  significant  of  ultimate  failure,  than  a  steady 
position,  without  progress  indeed,  yet  without  reverses. 

Since  the  reform  act,  the  qualification  laws, — which 
in  different  forms  had  existed  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years, — ^have  passed  away.  It  was  ostensibly  to 
correct  the  evils  of  bribery  at  elections,  that  property  in 
land  was  first  proposed  as  a  qualification  for  a  member 
of  Parliament.  The  corruption  of  boroughs  being  mainly 
due  to  the  intrusion  of  rich  commercial  men,  without 
local  connection,  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  landowners 
suggested  this  restraint  upon  their  rivals.  In  1696,  the 
first  measure  to  establish  a  qualification  in  land,  was 
received  with  so  much  favour,  that  it  passed  both 
Houses;  but  the  king,  leaning  rather  to  the  com- 
mercial interests,  withheld  his  assent.  In  the  following 
year,  a  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  but 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  who  had  now  begun  to  think 
that  a  small  landed  qualification  would  increase  the 
influence  of  the  squires,  but  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  great  nobles,  who  filled  the  smaller  boroughs  with 
members  of  their  own  famiUes,  and  dependents. 

The  policy  of  excluding  all  but  the  proprietors  of 
land,  from  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  at  length  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne^,  and  was  maintained  until  1838.     In  that  year 

1  Ayes,  86 ;  Noes,  81.  '  9  Anne,  c.  5 ;  33  Geo.  II.  c.  15. 
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this  exclusive  principle  was  surrendered;  and  a  new 
qualification  substituted,  of  the  same  amount,  either 
in  real  or  personal  property,  or  in  both  combined.^  In 
1858,  the  law  of  property  qualification  was  adandoned 
altogether.^  In  its  original  form,  it  had  been  invidious 
and  unjust ;  and,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end,  it  had 
been  systematically  evaded.  It  would  probably  not 
have  survived  so  long  the  jealousies  from  which  it 
had  sprung,  had  it  not  been  invested  with  imdue  im- 
portance, by  radical  reformers.  But  when  the  repeal 
of  this  insignificant  law  was  proclaimed  as  one  of  the 
five  points  of  the  "  Charter,"  it  is  not  surprising  that 
more  moderate  poUticians  should  have  regarded  it  as 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  constitution. 
Proceed-  Sincc  the  passing  of  the  reform  act,  various  minor 

ei^ons  aniendments  have  been  made  in  the  electoral  laws.  The 
improved,  registration  of  electors  has  been  improved  and  simplified^ 
the  number  of  polling-places  has  been  increased*,  and 
the  polling  reduced,  in  counties  as  well  as  in  boroughs, 
to  a  single  day.^  Even  the  Universities,  which  had  re- 
tained their  fifteen  days  of  polling,  were  glad  to  accept 
five  days,  in  1853. 

Promptitude  in  election  proceedings  has  further  been 
ensured  by  the  change  of  some  ancient  customs.  The 
prescriptive  period  of  forty  days  between  the  summons 
of  a  new  Parliament  and  its  meeting, —  enlarged  by 
custom  to  fifty  days  since  the  Union  with  Scotland, — 
having  become  an  anomaly  in  an  age  of  railways  and 
telegraphs,  has  been  reduced  to  thirty-five.®  Another 
ancient  custom  has  also  given  way  to  a  more  simple 


»  1  &  2  Vict  c.  48.  «  5  &  6  WiU.  IV.  c.  86;  16  & 

3  21  &  22  Vict  c.  20.  17  Vict  c.  15. 

5  6  &  7  Vict  c.  18.  «  By  Lord  Brougham's  Act.  1852; 

*  6  &  7  WiU.  IV.  c.  102.  15  Vict  c  23, 
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procedure.  By  a  recent  act  the  writs  for  an  election 
are  addressed  direct  to  the  several  returning  officers, 
instead  of  passing  through  the  sheriff  of  the  county.' 

A  more  general  revision  of  the  representative  system,  Later  mea- 
as  settled  by  the  reform  acts  of  1832,  has  also  been  ^^^ 
the  aim  of  several  administrations,  and  Parhaments. 
For  some  years,  there  had  been  a  natural  reluctance  to 
distiu'b  the  settlement  which  those  important  measures 
had  recently  effected.  The  old  Whig  party  had  regarded 
it  as  a  constitutional  charter,  and  contended  for  its 
"  finaUty."  But  their  advanced  Liberal  supporters, — 
after  many  discussions  in  Parhament,  and  much  agitation 
and  "  pressure  from  without," — at  length  prevailed  over 
the  more  cautious  policy  of  their  leaders ;  and  a  promise 
was  given,  in  1851,  that  the  consideration  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  should,  at  a  fitting  opportunity,  be 
resumed/^ 

In  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  Lord  John  Eussell, —  Reform 
twenty  years  after  the  settlement  of  1832,  —  proposed  1862!* 
its  further  revision.  That  measure  had  not  proposed 
to  redistribute  the  franchise,  in  precise  correspondence 
with  the  population  of  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Not  founded  upon  theoretical  views  of  equal  repre- 
sentation, it  had  not  assumed  to  frame  a  new  constitu- 
tion ;  but  had  provided  a  remedy  for  the  worst  evils  of 
a  faulty  and  corrupt  electoral  system.  It  had  rescued 
the  representation  from  a  small  ohgarchy  of  peers  and 
landowners ;  and  had  vested  it  in  the  hands  of  the  middle 
classes.  But  it  had  spared  many  boroughs,  which  were 
perhaps  too  small  to  exercise  their  suffrage  indepen- 
dently :  it  had  overlooked  the  claims  of  some  consider- 

»  16  &  17  Vict  c  78.  Ser.,  cxiv.  863.     See  also  Speech 

^  Speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,     20th  June,  1848 :  Ibid.,  xcix.  929. 
20th  Feb.  1851 5  Hans.  Deb.,  3id 
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able  places  ;  and  had  not  embraced  the  working  classes 
within  its  scheme  of  enfranchisement  Lord  John 
Eussell  now  sought  to  correct  these  partial  defects, 
which  time  had  disclosed  in  the  original  measure. 

He  proposed  that  every  existing  borough,  having  less 
than  five  hundred  electors,  should  be  associated  with 
adjacent  places,  in  the  right  of  returning  members; 
and  that  Birkenhead  and  Burnley  should  be  enfran- 
chised. In  twenty  years  there  had  been  a  vast  increase 
of  population,  wealth,  and  industry,  throughout  the 
country.  The  spread  of  education  and  pohtical  en- 
hghtenment  had  been  rapid :  a  more  instructed  gene- 
ration had  grown  up :  and  a  marked  improvement  had 
arisen,  in  the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  right  and  safe  to  lower  the 
franchise  so  far  as  to  embrace  classes  not  hitherto 
included,  and  particularly  the  most  skilled  artisans,  — 
men  who  had  given  proof  of  their  intelhgence  and 
good  conduct,  by  large  earnings,  and  a  high  position 
among  their  fellow  workmen.  With  this  view,  it 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  borough  franchise  to  the 
occupiers  of  houses  of  bl.  rated  value ;  and  the  county 
franchise  to  tenants-at-will  rated  at  20/.,  and  copy- 
holders and  leaseholders  rated  at  bl.  It  was  also 
intended  to  create  a  new  franchise,  arising  out  of  the 
annual  payment  of  40^.  in  direct  taxes  to  the  state. 
Lord  John  Eussell's  administration  soon  afterwards 
resigned ;  and  this  measure  was  withdrawn  before  the 
second  reading.^ 
Kefonii  In  1854,  Lord  John  Eussell,  as  a  member  of  Lord 

1854.         Aberdeen's  government,  proposed   another  measure, 
more  comprehensive  than  the  last.     It  comprised  the 

1  Hans,  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cxix.  252,  071 :  BiU;  No.  48,  of  1862. 
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disfranchisement  of  nineteen  small  boroughs,  returning 
twenty-nine  members  ;  the  deprivation  of  thirty-three 
other  boroughs  of  one  of  their  members ;  and  the  re- 
distribution of  the  vacant  seats,  sixty-six  in  number ', 
amongst  the  counties  and  larger  boroughs,  the  Inns 
of  Court,  and  the  University  of  London.  It  proposed 
to  reduce  the  franchise  in  coimties  to  10/. ;  and  in 
borouglis  to  the  municipal  rating  franchise  of  6/.  Se- 
veral new  franchises  were  also  to  be  added,  in  order 
to  modify  the  hard  uniformity  of  the  household  fran- 
chise. A  salary  of  100/.  a  year :  an  income  of  10/. 
from  dividends  :  the  payment  of  40^.  in  direct  taxes : 
a  degree  at  any  of  the  universities ;  and  50/.  in  a 
savings'  bank,  were  accounted  sufficient  securities  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  suflTrage.  In  the  distribution 
of  seats,  a  novel  principle  was  to  be  estabUshed,  with  a 
view  to  ensure  the  representation  of  minorities.  Some 
counties  and  other  large  places  were  to  return  three 
members  each  ;  but  no  elector  would  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  more  than  two  candidates  out  of  three.  This 
theoiy  of  representation, —  though  very  ably  advo- 
cated by  some  speculative  writers^,  —  found  little 
favour  in  Parliament,  with  men  accustomed  to  de- 
termine every  disputed  question  among  themselves,  by 
the  votes  of  the  majority.  The  consideration  of  this 
measure  was  postponed,  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Eussia.^ 

The  next  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  was  pro-  The  Re- 
posed in  1859,  by  the  government  of  Lord  Derby.  of^69. 
That  statesman, — having  been  one  of  the  most  eloquent, 

'  Including  tho  vacant  seats  of  1854,  Art.  vii. ;   and   more   lately 

Sudbury  and  St.  Albans.  Hare  on  the  Election  of  Represon- 

'  Minorities  and  Majorities;  their  tatives,  1859. 
relative   Rights,  by  James  Garth         "  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cxxz.  491 ; 

MarshaU,  1853 ;  Edinb.  Rev.,  July  Ibid,,  cxxxi.  277. 
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spirited^  and  coorsigeoiis  of  Lord  Grey's  colleagues  in 
1S32, — ipras  now  the  leader  of  the  great  Conservative 
paitT,  Tchich  had  exposed  the  first  reform  act.  But 
his  party,  deferring  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament, 
had  since  honourably  acquiesced  in  that  settlement 
Meanwhile,  the  revision  of  that  measure  had  been 
thrice  recommended  from  the  throne ;  and  three  suc- 
cessive admimstraiions  had  been  pledged  to  undertake 
the  task.  Some  sch^oie  of  reform  had  thus  become 
a  political  necessity.  The  measure  agreed  upon  by  mi- 
nisierss  and  the  principles  upon  wliich  it  was  founded, 
were  ably  explained  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  was  not 
sought  to  reconstruct  the  representation  of  the  country, 
solely  txi  the  basis  of  population  and  property :  but 
having  reference  to  those  material  elements,  as  well 
as  to  the  representation  of  various  interests,  and  classes 
of  the  community « — this  measure  comprehended  some 
considerable  changesw  It  was  not  proposed  wholly  to 
disfranchise  any  borough :  but  one  member  was  to  be 
taken  from  fifteen  boroughs,  having  a  population  imder 
six  thousand.  Eight  of  the  vacant  seats  were  assigned 
to  the  great  county  populations  of  Yorkshire,  SouUi 
Lancashire,  and  Middlesex ;  and  seven  to  new  boroughs, 
which  according  to  this  scheme,  would  complete  the 
representation  of  the  several  interests  of  the  country. 

The  two  previous  measures  of  Lord  John  Bussell 
had  contemplated  a  reduction  of  the  borough  fi:^nchise. 
No  such  reduction  was  now  proposed :  but  the  fi-anchise 
in  counties,  was  assimilated  to  that  in  boroughs.  Hi- 
therto the  borough  firanchise  had  been  foimded  upon 
occupation ;  and  the  county  franchise  generally  upon 
property.  This  distinction  it  was  now  proposed  to 
abolish ;  and  to  substitute  an  identity  of  fiimchise,  be- 
tween the  county  and  the  town.    The  40^.  fii-eeholders 
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resident  in  towns,  would  be  transferred  from  the  con- 
stituency of  the  county,  to  that  of  the  town.  Several 
new  francliises  were  also  to  be  created,  similar  to  those 
proposed  in  1854,  but  more  comprehensive.  Men  pos- 
sessed of  10/.  a  year  arising  from  dividends:  60/.  in  a 
savings'  bank ;  or  a  pension  of  20/.  :  lodgers  paying 
20/.  a  year, — equal  to  8^.  a  week :  graduates  of  aU 
universities  :  ministers  of  religion  of  every  denomina- 
tion :  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  all  its  branches  : 
registered  medical  practitioners  ;  and  schoolmasters 
holding  a  certificate  from  the  Privy  Council,  were  to  be 
entitled  to  vote,  wherever  they  were  resident.  And 
facilities  for  exercising  the  franchise,  were  to  be  afforded 
by  means  of  voting  papers.^ 

This  scheme  encountered  objections  from  two  dif-  Objections 
ferent  quarters.  Two  influential  members  of  the  go-  ^instthia 
vemment, —  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley, —  alarmed 
by  the  proposed  identity  of  franchise,  resigned  their 
scats  in  the  cabinet.^  The  opposition,  partly  taking 
up  tlie  same  ground,  were  unwilling  to  deprive  the  40^. 
freeholders  resident  in  borouglis,  of  their  county  votes ; 
and  insisted  upon  the  lowering  of  the  borough  suffrage. 
The  government,  weakened  by  these  resignations,  had 
now  to  meet  a  formidable  amendment,  moved  by  Lord 
John  Eussell  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  which 
expressed  the  views  of  the  opposition.  The  identity 
of  franchise  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr. 
Henley,  on  account  of  the  supposed  danger  of  drawing 
one  broad  Une  between  the  represented,  and  the  un- 
represented classes.  Lord  John  Eussell  concurred  in 
this  objection,  beheving  that  such  a  principle  would 
eventually  lead  to  electoral  districts.     He  also  opposed 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cHi.  966.  «  Ihid,,  clii.  1058. 
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the  bill  on  two  other  grounds :  first,  that  the  40^.  free- 
holders, bemg  the  most  Uberal  element  in  the  county 
constituencies,  ought  not  to  be  disfranchised ;  and  se- 
condly, that  their  admission  to  the  borough  franchise 
would  encourage  tlie  manufacture  of  feggot  votes, —  like 
the  old  burgage-tenure,  which  had  been  the  means  of 
extending  the  influence  of  patrons.  He  objected  to  the 
continuance  of  the  101.  household  suffrage  in  boroughs, 
on  the  ground  that  considerable  classes  of  people, 
worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  votes,  had  sprung  up  since 
that  franchise  had  been  established.  After  seven  nights' 
debate,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-nine.^  Upon  the  issue  raised  by  this  decision, 
the  government  determined  to  dissolve  Parhament,  and 
appeal  to  the  people.^  On  the  assembling  of  a  new 
Parliament,  ministers  having  failed  to  secure  a  majority 
at  the  elections,  were  at  once  driven  from  office  by  an 
amendment  to  the  address,  declaring  that  they  had  not 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.^ 
Kefonn  And  now  the  question  of  reform  was  resumed,  once 

H*11      # 

1860.  more,  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  administration.  On  the  1st  March,  1860, 
he  introduced  a  bill,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  amendment  by  which  he  had  destroyed  the 
measure  of  the  previous  year  :  but  differing  materially 
from  the  bills  of  1852  and  1854.  Like  the  scheme  of 
Lord  Derby's  government,  it  spared  all  the  smaller 
boroughs.  None  were  to  be  disfranchised ;  but  it  de- 
prived twenty-five  boroughs,  with  a  population  under 
seven  thousand,  of  one  of  their  members.  This  disfran- 
chisement fell  far  short  of  that  proposed  in  1854  ; 


»  IlanR.    Deb.,  3rd    Ser.,    cliii.         •  Ibid.,  1301. 
880—1167.  »  Ibid.,  cliv.  08—297. 
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and  it  was  avowed  tliat  if  any  more  places  had  been 
condemned,  their  representatives,  combining  with  the 
Conservative  opposition,  would  have  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  bill.  If  such  was  now  the  difficulty  of 
contending  with  these  personal  and  local  interests,  what 
must  have  been  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784, 
and  of  Lord  Grey  in  1832  ?  One  minister  vainly 
attempted  to  buy  off  his  opponents :  the  other  over- 
came them  by  strong  popular  support.  The  first  ex-  * 
pedient  was  now  wholly  out  of  the  question :  the  latter 
source  of  strength  was  wanting. 

Fifteen  of  the  vacant  seats  were  distributed  amongst 
the  counties ;  and  ten  given  to  the  larger  cities,  and 
some  new  boroughs.  The  50/.  occupation  franchise 
in  counties,  was  reduced  to  a  10/.  bond  fide  holding. 
The  10/.  borough  franchise  was  lowered  to  6/.,  avow- 
edly for  the  purpose  of  comprehending  many  of  the 
working  classes.  It  was  calculated  that  the  new  fran- 
chise would  add  two  hundred  thousand  electors  to  the 
cities  and  boroughs.  None  of  the  varied  franchises, 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  bills  of  1854  and  1859, 
were  again  proposed.  Sneered  at  as  "  fancy  francliises," 
and  distrusted  as  the  means  of  creating  fictitious  votes, 
they  were  now  abandoned  ;  and  the  more  rude,  but 
tangible  tests  of  good  citizenship  inflexibly  maintained.' 

This  bill  was  defeated,  neither  by  adverse  majorities,  BOi  lost 
nor  by  changes  in  the  government ;  but  by  delays,  and  and  L^- 
the  pressure  of  other  important  measures.     It  was  not  ^^^ence. 
until  the  3rd  of  May, — after  six  adjourned  debates, — 
that  it  was  read  a  second  time,  without  a  division.    Dis- 
cussions were  renewed  on  going  into  committee ;  and 
at  length,  on  the  11th  of  June,  the  bill  was  withdrawn/^ 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  8rd  Ser.,  clvL  2060. 
2  Ibid,,  dix.  220. 
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Bills  to  amend  the  representation  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, which  had  been  hopelessly  awaiting  discussion, 
had  already  been  abandoned.^ 
Obstades  Such  obstaclcs  as  these, — however  harassmg  and  in- 
mentary  Convenient, — would  have  been  easily  overcome,  if  the 
government  had  been  cordially  supported  by  their  own 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  popular  accla- 
mations. But  within  the  walls  of  the  House,  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  received  with  coldness, —  if  not 
with  ill-disguised  repugnance, — even  by  its  professed 
supporters ;  and  throughout  the  countiy,  there  prevailed 
the  most  profound  indijQTerence.  The  cause  which  had 
once  aroused  enthusiasm,  now  languished  from  general 
neglect.  The  press  was  silent  or  discouraging:  peti- 
tions were  not  forthcoming  :  pubhc  meetings  were  not 
assembled :  the  people  were  unmoved.  Whence  this 
indifference?  Wliy  so  marked  a  change  of  popular 
feeling,  in  less  than  thirty  years  ?  The  settlement  of 
1832  had  secured  the  great  object  of  representation, — 
good  government.  Wise  and  beneficent  measures  had 
been  passed :  enhghtened  pubhc  opinion  had  been  satis- 
fied. The  representation  was  theoretically  incomplete : 
but  Parliament  had  been  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  interests  and  sympathies  of  the  people.  It  had 
nearly  approached  Mr.  Burke's  standard,  according  to 
whom,  "  The  virtue,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  House  of 
Conunons,  consists  in  its  being  the  express  image  of 
the  feehngs  of  a  nation."^  The  best  results  of  reform 
had  been  realised :  the  country  was  prosperous  and 
contented.  It  has  ever  been  the  genius  of  the  English 
people  to  love  freedom  :  they  are  roused  by  injustice  : 
they  resent  a  pubhc  or  private  wrong ;  but  they  are 

*  Hans.    Deb.,    3rd    Ser.,  clix.        '  Burke's  Works,  ii.  288  (Present 
143.  Discontents). 
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rarely  moved  by  theoretical  grievances.  Living  under 
a  settled  form  of  government,  they  have  cared  little  for 
model  constitutions ;  and  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  highly 
civilised  society,  they  have  never  favoured  democracy. 
Again,  since  1832,  pohtical  power  has  been  vested 
mainly  in  the  middle  classes  ;  and  the  employers  of 
labour,  being  masters  of  the  representation,  are  unwill- 
ing to  share  their  power  with  the  working  classes,  by 
whom  they  are  outnumbered.  Hence  the  inertness  of 
existing  constituencies.  They  enjoy  exclusive  political 
privileges  ;  and  desire  to  maintain  them. 

One  other  cause  must  not  be  omitted.  While  these 
moderate  measures  of  reform  were  being  proposed 
by  successive  governments,  other  schemes  had  been 
discussed  elsewhere, — designed  to  extend  largely  the 
influence  of  numbers, — and  conceived  and  advocated  in 
the  spirit  of  democracy.  Such  proposals  increased  the 
indisposition  of  moderate  reformers,  and  of  the  classes 
already  enfranchised,  to  forward  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  At  the  same  time,  the  advocates  of  more 
comprehensive  schemes  of  reform, — while  they  coldly 
accepted  measures  falling  far  short  of  their  own, — ^were 
not  unwilling  that  they  should  be  postponed  to  some 
period  more  promising  for  the  adoption  of  their  ad- 
vanced principles.  And  thus,  with  the  tacit  acquiescence 
of  all  parties,  the  question  of  parUamentary  reform  was 
again  suffered  to  sleep. 
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—  ABUSES  OF  PRIVILEGE  IN  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  WILKES. EX- 
CLUSION  OF   strangers: — publication   of  DEBATES  RESTRAINED: 

CONTEST  WITH  THE  PRINTERS,  1771  : FREEDOM  OF  REPORTING  ESTA- 
BLISHED : ITS  POLITICAL  RESULTS  : ENTIRE  PUBLICITY  OF  PRO- 
CEEDINGS  IN    PARLIAMENT  :  PETITIONS  : PLEDGES    OF    MEMBERS. 

—  CONFLICT    OF    PRIVILEGE    AND     LAW. INCREASED    POWER,     AND 

MODERATION    OF    THE     COMMONS. CONTROL     OF    PARLIAMENT     OVER 

THE    EXECUTIVE  : IMPEACHMENTS  :  —  CONTROL     OF     THE     COMMONS 

OVER     TAXES     AND      EXPENDITURE. SKETCH      OF     PARLIAMENTARY 

ORATORY. 

We  have  traced,  in  the  last  chapter,  the  changes  which 
have  been  successively  introduced  into  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons, — ^the  efforts  made  to  reduce 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  the  ministers,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy over  its  members, — to  restrain  corruption,  and 
encourage  an  honest  and  independent  discharge  of  its 
duties  to  the  public.  We  have  now  to  regard  Parlia- 
ment,— and  mainly  the  House  of  Commons, — under 
another  aspect :  to  observe  how  it  has  wielded  the 
great  powers  entrusted  to  it, — ^in  what  manner  it  has 
respected  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  other  jurisdictions, — and  how  far  it 
has  acknowledged  its  own  responsibihties  to  the  people. 
Throughout  its  history,  the  House  of  Commons  has 
had  struggles  with  the  crown,  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
courts  of  law,  the  press,  and  the  people.  At  one  time 
straining  its  own  powers,  at  another  resisting  en- 
croachments   upon  its  just  authority :   successful    in 
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asserting  its  rights,  but  failing  in  its  usurpations  ;  it  has 
gradually  assumed  its  proper  position  in  the  state, — 
controlling  all  other  powers,  but  itself  controlled  and 
responsible.  The  worst  period  of  its  dependence  and 
corruption,  was  also  marked  by  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
of  its  power.  And  the  more  it  has  been  brought  under 
the  control  of  public  opinion, — the  greater  have  been 
its  moderation  and  forbearance. 

Tlie  reign  of  George  HI.  witnessed  many  remarkable 
changes  in  the  relations  of  ParUament  to  the  people, 
which  all  contributed  to  increase  its  responsibility. 
Moral  causes  also  extended  the  control  of  the  people 
over  their  rulers,  even  more  than  amendments  of  the 
law,  by  which  constitutional  abuses  were  corrected. 
Events  occurred  early  in  this  reign,  which  brought  to 
a  decisive  issue,  important  questions  affecting  the  privi- 
leges of  ParUament,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject. 

The  Uberty  of  the  subject  had  already  been  outraged  ?«^<^- 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Wilkes,  under  a  general  war-  Commons 
rant,  for  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  No.  45  of  wakes, 
the  "  North  Briton ;  "  ^  when  Parliament  thrust  itself  ^^^^• 
forward,  as  if  to  prove  how  privilege  could  still  be 
abused,  as  well  as  prerogative.     Being  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  WUkes  had  been  released  from  his 
imprisonment,  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  a  writ 
of  liabeas  corpus^  on  the  ground  of  his  privilege.^ 

The  only  exceptions  to  the  privilege  of  freedom  from  wiikes 
arrest,  which  had  ever  been  recognised  by  Parliament,  pHWiege. 
were  "  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,"  "  or 
refusing  to  give  sm^ety  of  the  peace."     The  court  pro- 
perly acknowledged  the  privilege,  as  defined  by  Parlia- 
ment itself ;  and  discharged  Wilkes  from  his  imprison- 

^  See  Vol.  n.,  255. 

3  Wilson's  Reports,  ii.  150.     St.  Tr.,  xix.  5S0 
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ment.  He  was  afterwards  served  with  a  subpoena,  on 
an  information  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  to  which,  on  the  ground  of  privilege,  he  had  not 
entered  an  appearance.  On  the  meeting  of  Parhament, 
however,  in  November,  1763,  he  lost  no  time  in  stating 
that  if  his  privilege  should  be  affirmed,  he  was  ready  to 
waive  it,  "  and  to  put  himself  upon  a  jury  of  liis  coun- 
trymen." ^  Parhament, — which  had  ordinarily  been  too 
prone  to  enlarge  its  privileges  —  was  now  the  first  to 
abridge  and  surrender  them.  Eager  to  second  the  ven- 
geance of  the  king,  the  Commons  commenced  by  voting 
that  the  "  North  Briton,"  No.  45,  was  "  a  false,  scan- 
dalous, and  malicious  Ubel,"  and  ordering  it  to  be  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Then,  in  defi- 
ance of  their  own  previous  resolutions,  they  resolved 
"  that  privilege  of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  the 
case  of  writing  and  publishing  seditious  Ubels,  nor  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  in 
the  speedy  and  effectual  prosecution  of  so  heinous  and 
dangerous  an  offence."  * 

To  the  principle  of  the  latter  part  of  this  resolution 
there  can  be  little  exception ;  but  here  it  was  apphed 
ex  post  facto  to  a  particular  case,  and  used  to  justify  a 
judicial  decision,  contrary  to  law  and  usage.  Mr.  Pitt, 
wliile  he  denounced  the  Ubel  and  the  hbeller,  remon- 
strated against  the  abandonment  of  the  privil^e.  These 
resolutions  being  communicated  to  the  Lords,  were 
agreed  to ;  but  not  without  a  most  able  protest,  signed 
by  seventeen  peers,  against  the  surrender  of  the  privi- 
lege of  Parhament  "  to  serve  a  particular  purpose,  ex 
postfacto^  et  pendente  lite^  in  the  courts  below."  ^ 

»  Pari.  Hist,  xv.  1361.  Reg.,  1763, 135.    Horace  Walpole 

'  Com.  Joum.,  xxix.  689  -,  Pari,  says  it  was  drawn  up  by  Chief  Jus- 

Hist.,  XV.  1362—1378.  tice  Pratt. 
«  Pari.   Hist.,  xv.    1371  j  Ann. 
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Such  a  libel  as  that  of  Wilkes,  a  few  years  later, 
would  have  attracted  little  notice  :  but  at  that  time 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  provoked  a  legal  prosecu- 
tion. It  was,  however,  a  libel  upon  the  king's  ministers, 
rather  than  upon  the  king  himself.  Upon  ParUament 
it  contained  nothing  but  an  obscure  hmuendo  ^,  which 
alone  brought  the  matter  legitimately  witliin  the  limits 
of  privilege.  Tliere  were,  doubtless,  many  precedents, 
— to  be  avoided,  rather  than  followed, — ^for  pronounc- 
ing writings  to  be  seditious ;  but  sedition  is  properly  an 
offence  cognisable  by  law.  So  far  as  the  hbel  affected 
the  character  of  either  House,  it  was  within  the  scope 
of  privilege ;  but  its  seditious  character  could  only  be 
detennmed  by  the  courts,  where  a  prosecution  had 
already  been  commenced.  To  condemn  the  Ubel  as 
seditious  was,  therefore,  to  anticipate  the  decision  of 
the  proper  tribimal ;  and  to  order  it  to  be  burned  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman, — if  no  great  punish- 
ment to  the  libeller,  —  yet  branded  him  as  a  criminal 
before  his  trial.  The  mob  took  part  with  Wilkes, — 
asijailed  the  Sheriffs  who  were  executing  the  orders 
of  Parliament ;  and  having  rescued  part  of  the  ob- 
noxious "  North  Briton "  from  the  flames,  bore  it 
in  triumph  to  Temple  Bar,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
city  jurisdiction.  Here  they  made  another  bonfire, 
and  burned  a  jack-boot  and  a  petticoat,  the  favourite 
emblems  of  the  late  unpopular  minister  Lord  Bute,  and 
the  Princess.^  This  outrage  was  resented  by  both 
Houses ;  an  address  being  voted  for  a  prosecution  of 
all  persons  concerned  in  it.^ 

*  The  passage    reflecting    upon  debt  on  the  civil  list,  already  above 

Parliainont  was   as  follows :  "  As  half  a  year  in  arrear,  shows  pretty 

to  the  entire  approbation  of  Parlia-  clearly  the  transactions  of  the  win- 

ment  [of  the  peace]  which  is  so  ter." 

vainly  boasted  of,  the  world  knows  ^  Walpole's  Mem.,  i.  330. 

liow  that  was  obtained.    The  large  '  ParL  Ilist.,  xv.  1380. 
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WEbM  The  =eTerid€s    of   Parliament   were   still  pursuing 

and  Li  Wilkes.  He  had  been  oriered  by  the  Commons  to 
**^'*^**^  attend  in  his  place,  with  a  view  to  further  pnxreedings ; 
but  having  been  wounded  in  a  duel^ — provoked  and 
forced  upon  him  by  Mr.  Martin,  one  of  their  own 
members^, —  his  attendance  was  necessarily  deferred. 
Meanwhile,  expecting  no  mercy  either  from  the  crown 
or  from  Parliament, — trackel  by  spies,  and  beset  \vith 
petty  persecutions^, — ^he  prudently  withdrew  to  Paris. 
Being  absent^  in  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  House, 
the  proceedings  were  no  longer  stayed ;  and  evidence 
having  been  taken  at  the  bar,  of  his  being  the  author 
and  publisher  of  the  *•  Xorth  Briton,''  Xa  45,  he  was 
expelled  the  House.  In  expelling  a  member,  whom 
they  had  adjudged  to  have  committed  the  offence  of 
writing  and  publishing  a  seditious  Ubel,  the  Commons 
acted  within  their  powers ;  but  the  vote  was  pre- 
cipitate and  vindictive.  He  was  about  to  be  tried  for 
his  offence ;  and  they  might  at  least  have  waited  for 
his  conviction,  instead  of  prejudging  his  cause,  and 
anticipating  his  legal  punishment. 
Proceed-  But  the  Lords  fiu*  outstripped  the  other  House,  in 
3J*Ji^  ^  this  race  of  persecution.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  while  the  Commons  were  dealing  with  the 
"Xorth  Briton,"  Lord  Sandwich  complained  to  the 
Lords  of  an  "  Essay  on  Woman,"  with  notes,  to  wliich 
the  name  of  Bishop  Warburton  was  affixed ;  and  of 
another  printed  paper  called  "  The  Veni  Creator  para- 
phrased." Of  the  '*  Essay  on  Woman,"  thirteen  copies 
only  had  been  printed,  in  Wilkes'  private  printing- 
press  :  there  was  no  evidence  of  publication ;  and  a 
proof-copy  of  the  work  liad  been  obtained  through  the 

'  kSee  Corrwp.,  Pari.  Hist,  xr.  1366,  «. 
'  Grenyille  Papen,  iL  lo5. 
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treachery  of  one  of  his  printers.  If  these  writings  were 
obscene  and  blasphemous,  their  author  had  exposed 
himself  to  the  law :  but  the  only  pretence  for  noticing 
them  in  Parliament,  was  the  absurd  use  of  the  name  of 
a  bishop, — a  member  of  their  Lordships'  House.  Hence 
it  became  a  breach  of  privilege  !  This  ingenious  device 
was  suggested  by  the  chancellor,  Lord  Henley ;  and  Mr. 
GrenviUe  obtained  the  bishop's  consent  to  complain  of 
the  outrage,  in  liis  name.^  But  it  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  House  to  notice  such  writings,  obtained 
in  such  a  manner  ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  politics 
of  the  author  were  the  true  ground  of  offence,  and  not 
liis  blasphemy,  or  his  irreverence  to  the  bishop.  The 
proceeding  was  the  more  ridiculous,  from  the  complaint 
of  obscenity  having  been  made  by  the  most  profligate  of 
peers, — "  Satan  rebuking  sin."^  Nevertheless  the  Lords 
were  not  ashamed  to  examine  the  printers,  from  whom 
the  proof-sheets  had  been  obtained,  in  order  to  prove 
that  Wilkes  was  the  author.  They  at  once  addressed 
the  king  to  order  a  prosecution  of  Wilkes :  but  as  he 
was,  at  this  time,  laid  up  with  his  woimds,  proceedings 
against  him  for  the  breach  of  privilege  were  postponed. 
On  the  24th  January,  when  he  had  escaped  from  their 
jurisdiction,  they  ordered  liim  into  custody.^  They 
were  at  least  spared  the  opprobrium  of  frirther  oppres- 
sion :  but  their  proceedings  had  not  escaped  the  indig- 
nation and  ridicule  which  they  deserved. 

Leaving  Wilkes,  for  a  time,  as  a  popular  martjrr, — 
and  passing  over  his  further  contests  with  the  govem- 

*  Grenville  Papers,  ii.  154.  burst  out  into  an  applause  of  appli- 

^  "  *  The  Begjrar's  Opera '  being  cation ;    and     the     nick-name    of 

performed  at  Coven t-Garden  Thea-  Jemmy  Twitcher  stuck  by  the  earl 

tre  soon  after  this  event,  the  whole  bo  as  almost  to  occasion  the  disuse 

audience,    when    Macheath    says,  of  his  title." — WcUpole's  Meni.,  i. 

*  That    Jemmy    Twitcher    should  314. 
peach  me,  I  own  surprises    me,*         '  Pari.  Ilist.^  xv.  134G. 
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ment  in  the  courts  of  law, — ^we  shall  find  him,  a  few 
years  later,  again   coming  into  collision  Avith  Parlia- 
ment, and  becoming  the  successful  champion  of  popular 
rights. 
"  Droit  Le       The  discussions  on  his  case  were  scarcely  concluded, 

TLoi"  or-  *  ^^ 

dewdtobe  whcu  a  complamt  was  made  to  the  Lords,  by  Lord 
^'^^      Lyttelton,  of  a  book  with  the  title  of  ''  Droit  Le  Roir 
It  was  the  very  opposite  of  Wilkes'  writings,  —  being  a 
high  prerogative  treatise,  founded  upon  statutes,  pre- 
cedents, and  the  dicta  of  lawyers  before  the  Eevolution. 
It  was  too  monstrous  to  be  defended  by  any  one  ;  and, 
like   the   "North  Briton,"   it  was   ordered    by   both 
Houses  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.^     There  was  no  pretence  for  dealing  with 
this  case  as  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  but  as  the  popular 
cause  had  suffered  from  the  straining  of  privilege,  in 
the  person  of  Wilkes,  no  one  attempted  to  save  this 
ultra-loyal  treatise  from  the  flames. 
Wilkes  re-       At  the  dissolution  of  ParUament  in  1768,  Wilkes,  who 
ifiddfcwaL  ^^^  ^  ^^  meantime,  resided  abroad, — an  exile  and 
1768.         an  outlaw, — offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  city 
of  London.     He  was  defeated  :  but  the  memory  of  his 
wrongs  was  revived ;  and  with  no  other  claim   to 
popular  favour,  he  foimd  himself  the  idol  of  the  people. 
He  now  became  a  candidate  for  Middlesex,  and  was  re- 
turned by  a  large  majority.   His  triumph  was  celebrated 
by  his  partisans,  who  forced  the  inhabitants  of  London 
to  illuminate,  and  join  in  their  cry  of  "Wilkes  and 
liberty," — marking  every  door,  as  they  passed  along, 
with  the  popular  number  "  45." 
His  impri-       But  he  was  soon  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  his  past 

sonment  a*  r\       t       n  • 

hy  the       offcnccs.   On  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  session,  having 

*  ParL  HiBt,  xv.  1418:   Lorda'  Joom.,  xxx.  477,  &c.:  Walpole's 
Mem.,  i.  383.  >        y  r- 
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appeared  before  the  Court  of  Bang's  Bench  on  his  Court  of 
outlawry,  he  was  committed  on  a  capias  utlagatum.  b^^. 
Kescued  by  the  mob,  he  again  surrendered  himself ;  and 
his  imprisonment  was  the  unhappy  occasion  of  riots, 
and  of  a  collision  between  the  military  and  the  people. 
Ilis  outlawry  was  soon  afterwards  reversed  ;  but  he  was 
sentenced  to  two  yeai*s'  imprisonment  for  his  Ubels. 

Durincr  the  first  session  of  this  Parliament,  therefore,  Wiikes* 
Wilkes  was  unable  to  take  his  seat ;  and  as  yet  no  pro-  l^^ 
ceedings  were  commenced  against  him  in  the  House  of  ^^^^^1^ 
Commons.     At  the  opening  of  the  second  session,  in  ?^*\;5^''- 
November,  he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  accusing  i768. ' 
Lord  Mansfield,  —  in  a  petition  to  the  House,  —  of 
having  altered  the  record  on  his  trial ;  and  Mr.  Webb, 
the  SoUcitor  of  the  Treasury,  of  having  bribed  Curry, 
the  printer,  with  pubhc  money,  to  appear  as  a  witness 
against  him.     His  charges  were  voted  to  be  ground- 
less ;  but  they  served  the  purpose  of  exciting  popular 
sympathy.     He  was  brought  down  to  Westminster  to 
prove  them,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people^; 
and  for  a  moment  he  perplexed  the  House  by  submitting 
whether,  being  a  member,  he  could  stand  at  the  bar, 
without  having  taken  tlie  oaths,  and  delivered  in  his 
qualification.   But  he  soon  received  the  obvious  answer 
that  being  in  custody  at  the  bar,  the  acts  afiecting 
members  sitting  in  the  House,  did  not  apply  to  his  case.^ 

But  a  graver  matter  in  which  Wilkes  had  involved  Libel  noon 
himself,  was  now  to  be  considered.     He  had  published  ^uth.  *^" 
a  letter  from  Lord  Weymouth  to  the  magistrates  of 
Surrey,  advising  them  to  call  in  the  military  for  the 
suppression  of  riots,  with  a  prefatory  letter  of  his  own, 

^  Wiilpole's     Mem.,     iii.    314;     to  Feb.  Ist,  1769 :  Cavendish  Deb., 
WraxaU's  Mem.,  ii.  303.  i.  46—131. 

*  Com.  Journ.,  Nov.  14th,  1768, 
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in  whict  he  tati  appliei  the  stDjogest  language  to  the 
secrecarv  ♦:t  stire  :  and  hzki  Jeiznjited  the  late  collision 
between  the  tr'X'pe  and  the  pi:>puIaoe  in  Sl  George's 
Fields,  a^  a  bl«»iv  maseacre-      Here  a&iain,  a  strancre 
and  Lrregular  ppxeeding  wa*  re=<3rted  to.     The  letter 
was  a  libel  upon  a  secretary  of  state,  as  an  officer  of 
the  crown:  who.  fcieing  also  a  peer,  complained  of  it 
as  a  breach  of  privilege.     But  instead  of  proceeding 
against  the  author  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  paper 
was  voted  an  ins^jlent,  scandal«)us,  and  seditious  libel ; 
and  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Commons  on  the 
conduct  of  Wilkes,  as  a  member  of  their  House.*    They 
immediately  t<x>k  the  maner  up ;  and  rushing  headlong 
into  a  quarrel  which  did  not  concern  them,  called  upon 
Wilkes  for  his  defence.     He  boldlv  confessed  himself 
the  author  of  the  prefatory  letter ;  and  gloried  in  having 
brought  ^  to  light  that  bloody  scroll"  of  Lord  Wey- 
mouth.    The  letter  was  voted  to  be  an  insolent,  scan- 
Bnohitioiis  dalous,  and  seditious  libeL     A  motion  was  then  made 
^*J^^    for  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  founded  upon  several  dis- 
tinct grounds :  first,  this  last  seditious  libel,  which,  if 
a  breach  of  privilege,  was  cognisable  by  the  Lords,  and 
not  by  the  Commons,  and,  if  a   seditious  libel,   was 
punishable  by  law:  secondly,  the  publication  of  the 
"  Xorth  Briton, "  five  years  before,  for  which  Wilkes 
was  already  imder  sentence,  and  had  suffered  expulsion 
from  a  former  Parliament:  thirdly,  his  impious  and 
obscene  libels,   for  which  he  was   already   suffering 
punishment,  by  the  judgment  of  a  criminal  court ;  and, 
fourthly,  that  he  was  imder  sentence  of  the  court  to 
suffer  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment 

Such  were  the  cumulative  charges,  upon  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  expel  him.     Nothing  can  be  more 

>  Lords'  Joum.^  xxxii.  213. 
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undoubted  than  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
expel  one  of  its  own  members,  for  any  offence  which, 
in  its  judgment,  deserves  such  punishment, — whether  it 
be  a  breach  of  privilege  or  not.  But  here  the  exercise 
of  this  right  was  unjust  and  oppressive.  It  was  forcibly 
argued,  that  for  all  the  offences  enumerated,  but  one, 
Wilkes  had  already  suffered,  and  was  still  suffering. 
For  his  remaining  offence, — the  hbel  on  a  secretary  of 
state, — ^it  was  not  the  province  of  the  House  to  con- 
demn and  punish  him  by  this  summary  process.  It 
should  be  left  to  the  courts  to  try  him, — and,  if  found 
guilty,  to  inflict  the  punishment  prescribed  by  law. 
For  his  old  offences  he  could  scarcely  be  expelled. 
During  a  whole  session  he  had  been  a  member ;  and 
yet  they  had  not  been  held  to  justify  his  expulsion. 
Then  why  should  they  now  call  for  such  severity? 
Clearly  on  the  ground  of  his  Ubel  on  Lord  Weymouth. 
The  very  enumeration  of  so  many  grounds  of  expulsion, 
impUed  their  separate  weakness  and  insuflSciency ;  while 
it  was  designed  to  attract  the  support  of  members, 
influenced  by  different  reasons  for  their  votes.  These 
arguments  were  urged  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Dowdeswell,  Mr.  Beckford,  Mr.  Cornwall,  and,  above 
all,  by  Mr.  George  Grenville.^  The  masterly  speech 
of  the  latter  does  great  credit  to  his  judgment  and  fore- 
sight. When  a  minister,  he  had  been  the  first  to  bring 
the  House  of  Commons  into  collision  with  Wilkes ;  but 
he  now  recoiled  from  the  struggle  which  was  im- 
pending. Having  shown  the  injustice  of  the  proposed 
punishment,  he  proceeded  to  show  its  impolicy  and 
danger.  He  predicted  that  Wilkes  would  be  re-elected, 
and  that  the  House  would  have  but  two  alternatives, — 

*  Pari.  Ilist.;  xvi.  546 ;  Cavendish  Deb.,  i.  161. 
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both  objectionable;  either  to  expel  him  again,  and 
suspend  the  issue  of  the  writ  for  the  entire  Parha- 
ment ;  or  to  declare  another  candidate,  —  with  a 
minority  of  votes,  —  to  be  elected,  on  the  ground  of 
Wilkes'  legal  disquaUfication.  In  both  cases  the  law 
would  be  violated,  and  the  rights  of  the  electors  invaded. 
And  in  warning  them  of  the  dangerous  contest  they 
were  about  to  commence,  he  predicted  that  the  power 
and  popularity  of  the  demagogue  would  suddenly  be 
reduced,  if  he  were  reUeved  from  his  martjrdom,  and 
admitted  to  the  legislature,  where  his  true  character 
would  be  discovered. 

But  all  these  arguments  and  cautions,  were  proffered 
in  vain.  The  House,  —  making  common  cause  with 
the  court,  —  had  resolved  to  scourge  the  insolent  libeller 
who  had  intruded  himself  into  their  councils;  and, 
regardless  of  future  consequences,  they  voted  his  ex- 
pulsion by  a  large  majority.  According  to  Burke, 
"  the  point  to  be  gained  by  the  cabal  was  this  :  that  a 
precedent  should  be  established,  tending  to  show  that 
the  favour  of  the  people  was  not  so  sure  a  road  as  the 
favour  of  the  court,  even  to  popular  honours  and 
popular  trusts."  "  Popularity  was  to  be  rendered,  if 
not  directly  penal,  at  least  highly  dangerous."*  This 
view,  however,  is  too  deep  and  philosophical,  to  have 
been  the  true  one.  The  court  party,  having  been 
defied  and  insulted  by  a  political  opponent,  were  deter- 
mined to  crush  him ;  and  scarcely  stopped  to  consider 
whether  the  laws  were  outraged  or  not. 

Up  to  this  time,  whatever  may  have  been  the  injustice 
and  impohcy  of  their  proceedings,  the  Commons  had 
not  exceeded  their  legal  powers.  The  grounds  on 
which  they  had  expelled  a  member  may  have  been 

'  Present  Discontents ;  Works^  ii.  204. 
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insufScient ;  but  of  their  sufficiency,  they  alone  were 
competent  to  judge. 

They  were  now,  however,  about  to  commit  unwar-  '^ 
rantable  excesses  of  jurisdiction,  and  to  violate  the 
clearest  principles  of  law.  As  Mr.  Grenville  had  pre- 
dicted, Wilkes  was  immediately  re-elected  without 
opposition.^  The  next  day,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  i 
Stmnge,  the  House  resolved  that  Mr.  Wilkes  "  having  c 
been,  in  this  session  of  ParUament,  expelled  the  House, 
was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member,  to 
sen^e  in  this  present  ParUament."  The  election  was 
accordingly  declared  void,  and  a  new  writ  issued.^ 
There  were  precedents  for  this  course  ^ ;  for  this  was 
not  the  first  time  the  Commons  had  exceeded  their  juris- 
diction ;  but  it  could  not  be  defended  upon  any  sound 
principles  of  law.  K  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  a  dis- 
abiUty,  unknown  to  the  law,  could  be  created, — any 
man  who  became  obnoxious  might,  on  some  ground  or 
other,  be  declared  incapable.  Incapacity  would  then 
be  declared,  —  not  by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  House  felt  strongly  that  their  power  of  ex- 
pulsion was  almost  futile,  if  their  judgment  could  be 
immediately  set  aside  by  the  electors ;  or,  as  it  was  put 
by  General  Conway,  "  if  a  gentleman  who  returns  him- 
self for  any  particular  borough,  were  to  stand  up  and 
say  that  he  would,  in  opposition  to  the  powers  of  the 
House,  insist  upon  being  a  member  of  Parliament."  * 

Again,  Avith  still  increasing  popularity,  Wilkes  was 
re-elected  without  opposition ;  and  again  a  new  writ 
was  issued.     In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these 

*  So  stated  by  a  member  who  '  See  May's  Law  of  Parliament 

was  present ;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  580.  (4th  Ed.),  59 ;  Townsend's  Mem., 

'^  Feb.    17th,   1769;    Cavendish  ii.  100. 
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firuitless  proceedings,  an  alternative,  —  already  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Grenville,  —  was  now  adopted.  Colonel 
Luttrell,  a  member,  vacated  his  seat,  and  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate.  Wilkes  was,  of  course,  returned  by  a  large 
majority.  He  received  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  votes :  Colonel  Luttrell  only  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six.  There  were  also  two  other  candidates, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Eoache,  the  former  of 
whom  had  five  votes,  and  the  latter  none.  The  Com- 
mons immediately  pronounced  the  return  of  Wilkes  to 
be  null  and  void ;  and,  having  called  for  the  poll-books, 
proceeded  to  vote, — though  not  without  a  strenuous 
opposition,  —  that  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell  ought  to  have 
been  returned.^  To  declare  a  candidate,  supported  by  so 
small  a  number  of  votes,  the  legal  representative  of  Mid- 
dlesex, was  a  startHiig  step  in  the  progress  of  this  painful 
contest ;  but  the  ultimate  seating  of  another  candidate, 
notwithstanding  Wilkes'  majorities,  was  tlie  inevitable 
result  of  the  decision  which  affirmed  his  incapacity. 

Leave  was  given  to  petition  the  House  against 
Colonel  Luttrell's  election,  within  fourteen  days.  Of 
this  permission  the  electors  soon  availed  themselves; 
and,  on  the  8th  May,  they  were  heard  by  counsel,  at 
the  bar  of  the  House.  Their  arguments  were  chiefly 
founded  upon  the  original  illegality  of  the  vote,  by 
whicli  Wilkes'  incapacity  had  been  declared  ;  and  were 
ably  supported  in  debate,  particularly  by  Mr.  Wedder- 
buni,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  George  Grenville^;  but  the 
election  of  Colonel  Luttrell  was  confirmed  by  a  majority 
of  sixty-nine. 

Wilkes  was  now  effectually  excluded  from  Parha- 

>  April  14th,   1760;  Cavendish         «  Cavendish  Deb.,  i.  400;  Ann. 
Deb.,  1.  .100-4380.  Ayes,  197;  Noes,     Reg.,  1769,  p.  08*. 
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ment ;  but  his  popularity  had  been  increased,  while  the 
House,  and  all  concerned  in  his  oppression,  were  the 
objects  of  popular  indignation.  As  some  compensation 
for  his  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Commons,  Wilkes 
was  elected  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London.  A 
liberal  subscription  was  also  raised,  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts. 

So  dangerous  a  precedent  was  not  suffered  to  rest 
unquestioned.  Not  only  the  partisans  of  Wilkes,  but 
the  statesmen  and  lawyers  opposed  to  the  government, 
continued  to  protest  against  it,  until  it  was  condemned. 

On  the  9th  January,  1770,  Lord  Chatham, — ^re- 
appearing in  the  House  of  Lords  after  his  long  pros- 
tration,— moved  an  amendment  to  the  address,  de- 
nouncing the  late  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  "  refusing,  by  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  the  subject  his  common  right,  and  depriving 
the  electors  of  Middlesex  of  their  free  choice  of  a 
representative"  ^  Lord  Camden,  the  chancellor,  now 
astonished  the  Lords  by  a  statement "  that  for  some  time 
he  had  beheld  with  silent  indignation,  the  arbitrary 
measures  which  were  pursuing  by  the  ministry ; "  and, 
"  that  as  to  the  incapacitating  vote,  he  considered  it  as 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  first  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion." 2  Lord  Mansfield,  while  he  said  that  his  opinion 
upon  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  "  locked  up  in  his  own  breast,  and  should 
die  with  him,"  (though  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain,)  argued  that  in  matters  of  election  the  Commons 
had  a  complete  jurisdiction,  without  appeal ;  that  their 
decisions  could  only  be  reversed  by  themselves,  or  by 

»  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  663.  the  Gentleman's  Mag.  of  Jan.,  1770, 

'  This  speech  is  not  reported  in     in  a  note ;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  644,  «. 
the  Pari.  Hist,  but  is  printed  from 
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Act  of  Parliament;  and  that  except  in  discussing  a 
bill,  the  Lords  could  not  inquire  into  the  question, 
without  violating  the  privileges  of  the  other  House, 

Lord  Chatham  repUed  in  his  finest  manner.  Lord 
Mansfield's  remarks  on  the  invasion  of  the  privileges  of 
the  other  House,  called  forth  this  conunent :  "  What  is 
this  mysterious  power, — undefined  by  law,  imknown  to 
the  subject,  which  we  must  not  approach  without  awe, 
nor  speak  of  without  reverence,  —  which  no  man  may 
question,  and  to  which  all  men  must  submit?  My 
Lords,  I  thought  the  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience had  long  since  been  exploded ;  and  when  our  kings 
were  obUged  to  confess  that  their  title  to  the  crovni, 
and  the  rule  of  their  government,  had  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  I  never  expected 
to  hear  a  divine  right,  or  a  divine  infaUibility  attributed 
to  any  other  branch  of  the  legislature."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  affirm  that  the  Commons  "  have  betrayed  their 
constituents,  and  violated  the  constitution.  Under  pre- 
tence of  declaring  the  law,  they  have  made  a  law, 
and  united  in  the  same  persons,  the  office  of  legislator 
and  of  judge."  *  His  amendment  was  negatived ;  but 
the  stirring  eloquence  and  constitutional  reasoning  of  so 
eminent  a  statesman,  added  weight  to  Wilkes'  cause. 
Proceed-  In   the  Commons  also,  very  strong  opinions  were 

Comraonsl^  exi)ressed  on  the  injustice  of  Wilkes'  exclusion.  Sir 
^^^^'  George  Sa\ile  especiidly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
warmth  of  his  language  ;  and  accused  the  House  of 
having  betrayed  the  rights  of  its  constituents.  Being 
threatened  with  the  Tower,  he  twice  repeated  his 
opinion ;  and, —  decUning  the  friendly  intervention  of 
Colonel  Conway  and  Lord  North,  who  attributed  his 
language  to  the  heat  of  debate, — he  assured  the  House 

'  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  847. 
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that  if  he  was  in  a  rage,  "  he  had  been  so  ever  since 
the  fatal  vote  was  passed,  and  should  be  so  till  it  is 
rescinded."*  Mr.  Sergeant  Glynn  thought  "his  decla- 
ration not  only  innocent,  but  laudable."  A  formidable 
opposition  showed  itself  throughout  the  debate ;  and 
while  in  the  Lords,  the  Chancellor  had  pronounced  his 
opinion  against  the  incapacitating  vote,  —  in  the  Com- 
mons, the  SoUcitor-General,  Mr.  Dunning,  also  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  government.  The  question  had 
thus  assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  and  led  to  changes 
which  speedily  ended  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  administration. 

On  the  25th  January,  1770,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  moved  a  i 
resolution  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  "  That  j 
this  House  in  its  judicature  in  matters  of  election,  is 
bound  to  judge  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  known  and  established  law  and  custom  of  ParUa- 
ment,  which  is  part  thereof."  This  premiss  could 
neither  be  denied  nor  assented  to  by  the  government 
without  embarrassment ;  but  Lord  North  adroitly 
followed  it  out  by  a  conclusion,  "  that  the  judgment 
of  this  House  was  agreeable  to  the  said  law  of  the  land, 
and  fully  authorised  by  the  law  and  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment." ^  On  the  31st  January,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  repeated 
his  attack  in  another  form,  but  with  no  better  success.^ 

The  matter  was  now  again  taken  up  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  the  2nd  February,  in  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  Lord  Eockingham  moved  a  resolu- 
tion similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Dowdeswell*  Though 
unsuccessful,  it  called  forth  another  powerful  speech 
from  Lord  Chatham,  and  a  protest  signed  by  forty-t  w 
peers.     The  rejection  of  this  motion  was  immediately 

>  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  699.  »  iWtf.,  800. 

»  Ibid.,  797.  ♦  Ilnd.j  814. 
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followed, — without  notice,  and  after  twelve  o'clock  at 
night, — ^by  a  motion  of  Lord  Marchmont,  that  to  im- 
peach a  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  a  breach  of  tlie  constitutional  right  of  that  House. 
Lord  Camden,  being  accused  by  Lord  Sandwich  of 
duplicity,  in  having  concealed  his  opinion  as  to  the 
illegality  of  the  incapacitating  vote,  whUe  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  asserted  that  he  had  frequently  de- 
clared it  to  be  both  illegal  and  imprudent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Wey- 
mouth complained  that  he  had  always  withdrawn 
from  the  Council  Board  to  avoid  giving  his  opinion, — 
a  circumstance  explained  by  Lord  Camden  on  the 
ground  that  as  his  advice  had  been  already  rejected, 
and  the  cabinet  had  resolved  upon  its  measm-es,  he 
declined  giving  any  further  opinion.^  In  either  case, 
it  seems,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  of  his  dis- 
approval of  the  course  adopted  by  ministers. 

The  next  effort  made  in  Parliament,  in  reference  to 
Wilkes'  case,  was  a  motion  by  Mr.  Herbert  for  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  consequences  of  the  expulsion  of  members. 
But  as  this  bill  did  not  reverse,  or  directly  condemn 
the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  it  was  not  very 
warmly  supported  by  the  opposition ;  and  numerous 
amendments  having  been  made  by  the  supporters  of 
government,  by  which  its  character  became  wholly 
changed,  the  bill  was  withdrawn.^ 
The  dty  The  sccue  of  this  protracted  contest  was  now  varied 

^e\^°    for  a  time.     Appeals  to  Parliament  had  been  made  in 
1770.         vain ;  and  the  city  of  London  resolved  to  carry  up  their 
complaints  to  the  throne.     A  petition  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  king  in  the  previous  year,  to  which  no 

»  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  823. 

»  Ibid,,  830  —  833  J  Cavendish  Deb.,  L  436. 
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answer  had  been  returned.  And  now  the  Lord  Mayor, 
aldermen,  and  Uvery,  in  Common  Hall  assembled, 
agreed  to  an  "  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition "  to 
the  king,  which,  whatever  the  force  of  its  statements, 
was  conceived  in  a  tone  of  unexampled  boldness.  "  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  they  said,  "  have 
deprived  your  people  of  their  dearest  rights.  They 
have  done  a  deed  more  ruinous  in  its  consequences 
than  the  levying  of  ship-money  by  Charles  I.,  or  the 
dispensing  power  assumed  by  James  H."  They  con- 
cluded by  praying  the  king  "  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional government  and  quiet  of  his  people,  by  dissolving 
the  Parliament  and  removing  his  evil  ministers  for  ever 
from  his  councils."^ 

In  liis  answer,  his  Majesty  expressed  his  concern 
that  any  of  his  subjects  "should  have  been  so  far 
misled  as  to  offer  him  an  address  and  remonstrance, 
the  contents  of  which  he  could  not  but  consider  as 
disrespectful  to  himself,  injurious  to  Parliament,  and 
irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution."^ 

The  Commons,  whose  acts  had  been  assailed  by  the 
remonstrance,  were  prompt  in  rebuking  the  city,  and 
pressing  forward  in  support  of  the  king.  They  declared 
the  conduct  of  the  city  "  highly  unwarrantable,"  and 
tending  "  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;"  and 
having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords,  a  joint 
address  of  both  Houses,  conveying  this  opinion,  was 
presented  to  the  king.  Li  their  zeal,  they  had  over- 
looked the  unseemliness  of  lowering  both  Houses  of 
Piurliament  to  a  level  with  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  of  wrangling  with  that  body,  at  the 

^  The  address  is  printed  at  length,  round  to  his  courtiers,  and  burst  out 

Cavendish  Deb.,  i.  576.  laughing. — Public  Advertiser y  cited 

^  Having  returned  this  answer,  in    Lord   Rockingham's  Mem.,  ii. 

the  king  is  said   to   have   turned  174. 
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foot  of  the  throne.  The  city  wfi3  ready  with  a  re- 
joinder, in  the  form  of  a  further  address  and  remon- 
strance to  the  king. 

Lord  Chatham,  meanwhile,  and  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party,  saw,  in  the  king's  answer,  conse- 
quences dangerous  to  the  right  of  petitioning.  Writing 
to  Lord  Eockingham,  April  29th,  Lord  Chatham  said : 
"  A  more  unconstitutional  piece  never  came  from  the 
throne,  nor  anymore  dangerous,  if  left  unnoticed."^ 
And  on  the  4th  of  May,  not  deterred  by  the  joint 
address  already  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  he  moved 
a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  advice 
inducing  his  Majesty  to  give  that  answer  "is  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency,"  as  "the  exercise  of  the 
clearest  rights  of  the  subject  to  petition  the  king  for 
redress  of  grievances,  had  been  checked  by  reprimand." 
He  maintained  the  constitutional  right  of  the  subject 
to  petition  for  redress  of  all  grievances ;  and  the  justice 
of  the  complaints  which  the  city  of  London  had  laid 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  But  the  motion  provoked 
little  discussion,  and  was  rejected.^  And  again,  on  the 
14th  May,  Lord  Chatham  moved  an  address  for  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  But  all  strangers,  except 
peers'  sons  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  been  excluded  from  this  debate,  no  record  of  it 
has  been  preserved.  The  question  was  called  for  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  negatived.^ 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Lord  Chatham  presented  a  bill 
for  reversing  the  several  adjudications  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  Wilkes'  case.  The  bill,  after  reciting 
all  these  resolutions,  declared  them  to  be  "  arbitrary 
and  illegal ;"  and  they  were  "  reversed,  annulled,  and 

*  Rockingham    Mem.,  ii.    177 ;        '  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  960. 
WoodfaU'8  Junius,  ii.  104.  '  Ibid,,  979. 
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made  void."  Lord  Camden  said,  "The  judgment 
pai>sed  upon  the  Middlesex  election,  has  given  the  con- 
stitution a  more  dangerous  wound  than  any  which 
were  given  during  the  twelve  years'  absence  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;"  and  he  trusted  that 
its  reversal  would  be  demanded,  session  after  session, 
until  the  people  had  obtained  redress.  Lord  Mansfield 
deprecated  any  interference  with  the  privileges  of 
the  Commons,  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.^ 

The  next  session  witnessed  a  renewal  of  discussions  Lord 
upon  this  popular  question.     On  the  5th  December,  resolution, 
Lord  Chatham  moved  another  resolution ;  which  met  JJr^*^^** 
tlie   same  fate  as  his  previous  motions   on  the   sub- 
ject.^     On  the  30th  April,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  Duke  of 
moved  to  expunge  from  the  journals  of  the  House  motion, 
the  resolution    of   the   2nd    of   February,    1770,   in  f/^f; 
which  they  had  deprecated  any  interference  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commons,  as  imconstitutional.     He 
contended  that  if  such  a  resolution  were  suffered  to 
remain  on  record,  the  Commons  might  alter  the  whole 
law   of  elections,   and   change   the   franchise  by   an 
arbitrary  declaration  ;   and  yet  the  Lords  would  be 
precluded  from  remonstrance.    Lord  Chatham  repeated 
his  opinion,  that  the  Commons  "  had  daringly  violated 
the  laws  of  the  land ;"  and  declared  that  it  became 
not  the  Lords  to  remain  "  tame   spectators  of  such 
a  deed,  if  they  would  not  be  deemed  accessory  to 
their  guilt,  and  branded  with  treason  to  their  country." 
The  ministers   made  no  reply,  and  the  question  was 
negatived.^ 

>  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  956  ;  Walpole's         »  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  1302.    It  was 
Mem.,  iy.  121 ;  liockingham  Mem.,     saperseded  by  adjournment, 
ii.  177.  5  Pari.  Hist,  xvii.  214. 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  Lord  Chatham  moved  an 
address  for  a  dissolution,  on  the  ground  of  the  vio- 
lations of  law  by  the  Commons  in  the  Middlesex 
election,  and  the  contest  which  had  lately  arisen 
between  them  and  the  city  magistracy  ^ ;  but  found  no 
more  than  twenty-three  supporters.^ 

The  concluding  incidents  of  the  Middlesex  election 
may  now  be  briefly  told,  before  we  advert  to  a  still 
more  important    conflict  which  was  raging  at   tliis 
time,  with  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  ;  and  the  new 
embarrassments  which  Wilkes  had  raised. 
Sir  Gkorge       In  the  ncxt  session,  Sir  George  Savile,  in  order  to 
motion,       renew  the  annual  protest  against  the  Middlesex  elec- 
^^^^*  tion,  moved  for  a  bill  to  secure  the  rights  of  electors, 

with  respect  to  the  eligibihty  of  persons  to  serve  in 
Parliament.     Lord  North  here  declared,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons  had  "  been  highly  consistent 
with  justice,  and  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  to  his 
dying  day  he  should  continue  to  approve  of  them." 
The  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  forty-six.^ 
Mr.  Wilkes      In  1773,  Mr.  Wilkes  brought  his  case  before  the 
of"Se  De-   House,  in  the  shape  of  a  frivolous  complaint  against 
of Se^^^  the  Deputy-Clerk  of  the  Crown,  who  had  refused  to 
Crown.    .   give  him  a  certificate,  as   one   of  the   members  for 
Middlesex.      Sir  G.  Savile,  also,  renewed  his  motion 
for  a  bill  to  secure  the  rights  of  electors,  and  fomid 
one  hundred  and  fifty  supporters.*     Mr.  Burke  took 
this  occasion  to  predict  that,  "  there  would  come  a 
time  when  those  now  in  office  would  be  reduced  to 
their  penitentials,  for  having  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
voice  of  the  people."     In  1774,  Sir  G.  Savile  renewed 

»  See  infra,  p.  426.  «  Feb.  27th,  1772 ;  i&wf.,  318. 

»  May  let,  1771 ;  Pari.  Hist.,        *  Pari.  Hist.,  xvii.  838. 
xvii.  224. 
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his  motion  for  a  bill  to  secure  the  rights  of  electors, 
with  the  usual  result.^ 

The  Parliament,  which  had  been  in  continual  con-  ^ 
flict  with  Wilkes  for  five  years,  was  now  dissolved  ;  and  ti 
Wilkes  was  again  returned  for  Middlesex.     According  ^ 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Commons,  his  incapacity  had 
been    Umited    to  the  late  Parliament  ;    and  he  now 
took  his  seat  without  further  molestation.     Before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  Wilkes  had  also  attained  the 
highest  civic  honour, — being  elected  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

He  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  his  new  pri-  ^ 
vileges ;  and  on  the  22nd  February,  1775,  he  moved  ti 
that  the  resolution  which  had  declared  his  incapacity,  ^^ 
be  expunged  from  the  journals,  "  as  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors."  He  said,  "  the 
people  had  made  his  cause  their  own,  for  they  saw 
the  powers  of  government  exerted  against  the  con- 
stitution, which  was  wounded  through  his  sides."  He 
recapitulated  the  circumstances  of  his  case;  referred 
very  cleverly  to  the  various  authorities  and  precedents ; 
and  showed  the  dangerous  consequences  of  allowing 
a  resolution  to  remain  upon  the  journals,  which  was  a 
violation  of  the  law.  He  was  ably  supported  by  Mr. 
Sergeant  Glynn,  Sir  George  Savile,  and  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum  ;  and  in  the  division  secured  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  votes.^ 

He   renewed  this   motion  in  1776^,  in  1777*,  in  i 
1779^  and  in  1781.^    At  length,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  i 
1782,  he  proposed  it  for  the  last  time,  and  with  signal 
success.     Tlie  Rockingham  ministry  was  in  office,  and 

>  Pari.  Hist,  xvii.  1057.  *  Ibtd,y  xix.,  193. 

'  171  to  239;  Ibid.,  xviii.  368.  *  iWrf.,  xx.  144. 

'  Pari.  Hist,  xviii.  1336.  •  Ilnd.,  xxii.  99. 
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had  resolved  to  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mons, which  its  leading  members  had  always  disap- 
proved. Mr.  Fox  was  now  the  only  statesman  of  any 
eminence,  by  whom  Wilkes'  motion  was  opposed.  He 
had  always  maintained  that  the  Commons  had  not  ex- 
ceeded their  powers ;  and  he  still  consistently  supported 
that  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  premier  and  the 
leaders  of  his  party.  Wilkes'  motion  was  now  earned 
by  a  triumphant  majority  of  sixty-eight ;  and  by  order 
of  the  House,  all  the  declarations,  orders,  and  resolu- 
tions, respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  were  expunged 
from  the  journals,  as  being  subversive  of  the  rights  of 
the  whole  body  of  electors  in  this  kingdom.^ 
Abusefl  of  Thus  at  length,  this  weary  contest  was  brought  to  a 
their  ^^'  closc.  A  fonncr  House  of  Commons,  too  eager  in  its 
^*°^^*  vengeance,  had  exceeded  its  powers ;  and  now  a  suc- 
ceeding ParUament  reversed  its  judgment.  This  deci- 
sion of  1782,  stands  out  as  a  warning  to  both  Houses, 
to  act  within  the  Umits  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  laws.  An  abuse  of  privilege 
is  even  more  dangerous  than  an  abuse  of  prerogative. 
In  the  one  case,  the  wrong  is  done  by  an  irresponsible 
body:  in  the  other  the  ministers  who  advised  it,  are 
open  to  censure  and  punishment.  The  judgment  of 
offences  especially,  should  be  guided  by  the  severest 
principles  of  law.  Mr.  Burke  appUed  to  the  judicature 
of  privilege,  in  such  cases.  Lord  Bacon's  description 
of  the  Star  Chamber, — "a  court  of  criminal  equity:" 
saying, ''  a  large  and  liberal  construction  in  ascertaining 
offences,  and  a  discretionary  power  in  punishing  them, 
is  the  idea  of  criminal  equity,  which  is  in  truth  a 
monster  in  jurispiiidence."^    The  vindictive  exercise 

>  Ayes,  1 15  j  Noes,  47;  Pari.  Hist.,        «  Present  Discontents:  Works,  ii. 
xxii.  1407.  207.  y         '^ 
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of  privilege,— once  as  frequent  as  it  was  lawless, — ^was 
now  discredited  and  condemned.  * 

But  before  Wilkes  had  obtained  this  crowning  triumph  i 
over  the  Commons,  he  had  contrived  to  raise  another  g 
storm  against  their  privileges,  which  produced  conse-  ^ 
quences   of   greater    constitutional   importance ;    and 
again  this  bold  and  artful  demagogue  became  the  in- 
strument, by  which  popular  Uberties  were  extended. 

Among  the  privileges  of  ParUament,  none  had  been 
more  frequently  exercised  by  both  Houses,  than  the 
exclusion  of  strangers  from  their  deliberations ;  and 
restraints  upon  the  pubUcation  of  debates.  The  first 
of  these  privileges  is  very  ancient ;  and  probably  ori- 
ginated in  convenience,  rather  than  in  any  theory  of 
secrecy  in  their  proceedings.  The  members  met  not 
so  much  for  debate,  as  for  deUberation  :  they  were  sum- 
moned for  some  particular  business,  which  was  soon 
disposed  of;  and  as  none  but  those  summoned  were 
expected  to  attend,  the  chambers  in  which  they  assem- 
bled, were  simply  adapted  for  their  own  accommodation. 
Hence  the  occasional  intrusion  of  a  stranger  was  an 
mconvenience,  and  a  disturbance  to  the  House.  He  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  members, — standing  with  them  in 
the  gangway, — or  taking  his  place,  where  none  but 
members  had  the  privilege  of  sitting.  Such  intrusion 
resembled  that  of  a  man  who,  in  the  present  day,  should 
force  his  way  into  Brookes's  or  the  Carlton,  and  mingle 
with  the  members  of  the  club.  Some  strangers  even 
entered  the  House,  pretending  to  be  members.^  Pre- 
cautions were  necessary  to  prevent  confusion  ;  for  even 
so  late  as  1771  a  stranger  was  counted  in  a  division.^ 
Hence,  from  early  times,  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger 

^  Mr.  Perne,  March  5th,  1567  j         '  Com.  Journ.;  xxxiii.  212. 
Mr.  Bukeley,  May  14th,  1014. 
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was  generally  punished  by  his  immediate  commitment, 
or  reprimand.*  The  custom  afterwards  served  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  most  valuable  of  all  privileges, — the 
freedom  of  speecL  What  a  member  said  in  his  place, 
might  indeed  be  reported  to  the  king,  or  given  in 
evidence  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or 
the  Stannary  Court,  by  another  member  of  the  House ; 
but  strangers  might  be  there,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
noting  his  words,  for  future  condemnation.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  the  Commons  were  obUged  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  rough  hand  of  prerogative,  they 
strictly  enforced  the  exclusion  of  strangers. 
Relaxation  Long  after  that  danger  had  passed  away,  the  privi- 
priviieg«.  lege  was  maintained  as  a  matter  of  custom,  rather  than 
of  poUcy.  At  length  apprehensions  arose  from  another 
quarter  ;  and  the  privilege  was  asserted  as  a  protection 
to  Parliament,  against  the  clamours  and  intimidation  of 
the  people.  But  the  enforcement  of  this  privilege  was 
gradually  relaxed.  When  the  debates  in  ParUament 
began  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  to  attract 
an  eager  audience,  the  presence  of  strangers  was  con- 
nived at.  They  could  be  dismissed  in  a  moment,  at 
the  instance  of  any  member  :  but  the  Speaker  was  not 
often  called  upon  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  House. 

Towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  attendance  upon 
the  debates  of  both  Houses  of  ParUament  had  become 
a  fashionable  amusement.  On  the  9th  of  December, 
1761,  the  interest  excited  by  a  debate  in  the  Commons, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  Prussian  Treaties,  was  so  great, 
that  Lord  Boyston,  writing  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  said, 
"  The  House  was  hot  and  crowded, — as  full  of  ladies  as 
the  House  of  Lords  when  the  king  goes  to  make  a 
speech.     The  members  were  standing  above  half  way 

»  Com.  Joum.,  i.  106,  IIS,  417,  484;  Ibid.,ii.  74,  433. 
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up  the  floor."  It  became  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
enforce  the  standing  order  for  the  exclusion  of  stran- 
gers.^ And  in  this  way,  for  several  years  the  presence 
of  strangers,  with  rare  exceptions,  was  freely  admitted. 
But  the  same  Parliament  which  had  persecuted  Wilkes, 
was  destined  to  bring  to  an  issue  other  great  questions, 
affecting  the  relations  of  Parliament  to  the  people.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  worst  of  Parhaments  should 
have  been  the  most  resolute  in  enforcing  the  rule  for 
excluding  strangers.^  It  was  at  war  with  the  public 
liberties  ;  and  its  evil  deeds  were  best  performed  in 
secret.  The  exclusion  of  strangers  was  generally  more 
strict  than  had  been  customary ;  and  whenever  a  popu- 
lar member  of  opposition  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
lieard  by  the  people,  the  ready  expedient  was  adopted 
of  closing  the  doors.  Burke,  describing  the  position  of 
an  opposition  member  at  this  period,  wrote,  "  In  the 
House  he  votes  for  ever  in  a  dispirited  minority  ;  if  he 
speaks,  the  doors  are  locked."^  Could  any  abuse  of 
privilege  be  more  monstrous  than  this  ?  Was  any  mis- 
representation of  reporters,  half  so  mischievous  ? 

Lord  Chatham's  repeated  motions  impugning  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commons  upon  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion, were  naturally  distasteful  to  ministers,  and  to  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  who,  being  unable  to 
repress  his  impetuous  eloquence,  determined  that,  at 


*  Tlockingham  Mem.,  i.  71. 

*  This  Parliament,  assembled  May 
10th,  1768,  and  dissolved  June 
22nd,  1774,  was  commonly  called 
the  unreported  Parliament,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  standing  order  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  strangers.  Pref.  to  Caven- 
dishes Deb.  Sir  Henry  Cavendish 
has  supplied  a  great  hiatus  in  the 
debates  of  this  period^  and  it  is  much 


to  be  regretted  that  the  publication 
of  his  valuable  .work  nas  never 
been  completed.  The  report  con- 
sist of  forty-nine  small  4to.  volumes, 
amongst  the  Egerton  MSS.  at  the 
Britifiub  Museum,  of  which  less  than 
half  were  edited  by  Mr.  Wright, 
and  published  in  two  volumes. 

'  Present  Discontents ;  WorkS;  ii. 
301. 
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least,  it  should  not  be  heard  beyond  their  walls.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  14th  May.  1770,  on  his  motion  for  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  Lords  ordered  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  but  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  sons  of  peers ;  and  no  reports  of  the  debate  reached 
the  public. 

In  the  next  session,  the  same  tactics  were  resumed. 
On  the  10th  December,  the  Duke  of  Manchester  rose,  to 
make  a  motion  relative  to  preparations  for  the  war  with 
Spain,  then  beUeved  to  be  impending ;  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  Lord  Gower,  who  desired  that  the  House 
might  be  cleared.  He  urged,  as  reasons  for  excluding 
strangers,  that  the  motion  had  been  brought  on  without 
notice  ;  that  matters  might  be  stated  which  ought  not 
to  be  divulged ;  that,  from  the  crowded  state  of  the 
House,  emissaries  from  Spain  might  be  present ;  and 
lastly,  that  notes  were  taken  of  their  debates.  The 
Duke  of  Eichmond  attempted  to  arrest  the  execution 
of  the  order ;  but  liis  voice  was  drowned  in  clamour. 
Lord  Chatham  rose  to  order,  but  failed  to  obtain  a 
hearing.  The  Lord  Chancellor  atteiiipted  to  address 
the  House  and  restore  order  ;  but  even  his  voice  could 
not  be  heard.  Lord  Chatham,  and  eighteen  other 
peers, —  indignant  at  the  disorderly  uproar,  by  which 
every  effort  to  address  the  House  had  been  put  down, 
— withdrew  from  their  places.  The  messengers  were 
already  proceeding  to  clear  the  House,  when  several 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  been 
waiting  at  the  bar  to  bring  up  a  bill,  desired  to  stay  for 
that  purpose  :  but  were  turned  out  with  the  crowd, — 
several  peers  having  gone  down  to  the  bar,  to  liasten 
tlieir  withdrawal.  They  were  presently  called  in  again  : 
but  the  moment  they  had  delivered  their  message, — 
and  before  time  had  been  allowed  them  to  withdraw 
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fi'om  the  bar, — an  outcry  arose,  and  they  were  literally 
hooted  out  of  the  House.  ^ 

Furious  at  this  indecent   treatment,  the  members  Misundep- 
hastened  back  to  their  gwn  House.     The  first  result  of  Ltwe^ 
their  anger  was  sufficiently  ridiculous.     Mr.  George  hoi^ 
Onslow  desired  the  House  to  be  cleared,  "  peers  and 
all."     The  only  peers  below  the  bar  were  the  very  lords 
who  had  in  vain  resisted  the  exclusion  of  strangers  from 
their  own  House,  which  they  had  just  left  in  indigna- 
tion ;  and  now  the  resentment  of  the  Commons, — pro- 
voked by  others, — was  first  expended  upon  them. 

Li  debate,  the  insult  to  the  Commons  was  warmly 
resented.  Various  motions  were  made  : —  for  inspect- 
ing the  Lords'  journals ;  for  demanding  a  conference 
upon  the  subject ;  for  sending  messages  by  the  eldest 
sons  of  peers  and  masters  in  Clianceiy,  who  alone,  it 
was  said,  would  not  be  insulted ;  and  for  restraining 
members  from  going  to  the  Lords  without  leave.  But 
none  of  them  were  accepted.*^  The  only  retaliation 
tliat  could  be  agreed  upon,  was  the  exclusion  of  peers, 
which  involved  a  consequence  by  no  means  desired, — 
the  continued  exclusion  of  the  public. 

In  the  Lords,  sixteen  peers  signed  a  strong  protest 
against  the  riotous  proceedings  of  their  House,  and 
dcj^recating  the  exclusion  of  strangers.  An  order, 
however,  was  made  that  none  but  persons  having  a 
riglit  to  be  present,  should  be  admitted  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  House  ;  and  instructions  were  given  to  the 
officers,  that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  bar,  except  when  an- 
nounced as  bringing  messages ;  and  should  then  imme- 

»  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  1318—1820 ;  »  Dec.  10th  and  13th,  1770 ;  Pari. 
Walpoh^'s  Mem.,  iv.  217  j  Chatham  Hist.,  xvi.  1322 ;  Cavendish  Deh., 
Corr.,  iv.  61.  ii.  149,  160;  Walpole's  Mem.,  iv. 

228. 
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diately  withdraw.^     To  this  rule  the  Lords  continiied 

strictlv  to  adhere  for  the  remainder  of  the  session ;  and 

none  of  their  debates  were  reported,  unless  notes  were 

couiuiiuiioated  by  the  peers  themselves.     The  Commons 

were  less  tenacious,  or  their  officers  less  strict;  and 

strangers  gradually  crept  back  to  the  gallery.     Lord 

Chatham  happily  expressed  his  contempt  for  a  senate 

debatiiisr  with  closed  doors.     Writing  to  Colonel  Barrt^ 

on  the  22nd  January,  1771,  he  says,  "I  take  it  for 

OTanted  that  the  same  declaration  will  be  hud  before 

the  tapestry  on  Friday,  which  wiU  be  offered  to  the 

live  figiures  in  St.  Stephen's;"-  and  again  on  the  25th 

he  writes  to  Lady  Chatliam,  ^  Just  returned  from  the 

tajH?stry."  *     The  mutual  exclusion  of  the  members  of 

the  two  Houses,  continued  to  be  enforced,  in  a  spirit  of 

vindictive  rotaUation,  for  several  years.* 

Coatc«t  In  tlie  Commons,  however,  this  system  of  exclusion 

nr^trtSs      ^^^^^  *^  ^^^^^^'  ^^^^ »  ^^^>  ha^'ing  commenced  in  a  quarrel 
*'^^-         with  the  Peers,  it  ended  in  a  collision  \^dth  the  press. 
Colonel   George   Onslow  complained   of  the  debates 
which  still  appeared  in  tlie  newspapers ;  and  msinu- 
ating  that  they  must  have  been  supplied  by  members 
themselves,  insisted  upon  testing  tliis  view,  by  exclud- 
ing all  but  members.*    The  reports  continued ;  and  now 
he  fell  upon  the  printers. 
Publication       But  before  this  new  contest  is  entered  upon,  it  will 
of  debates.    ^yQ  ncccssary  to  review  the  }x>sition  wliich  the  press 
occupied  at  this  time,  in  its  relation  to  tlie  debates  of 
Parhament.     The  prohibition  to  print  and  publish  the 
debates,  naturally  dates  from  a  later  period  than  the 

»  Pari.  Hist,  xri.  1319—1321.  Burke*8  Speechee,  i.  250. 

«  Chatham  Corr.,  iv.  73.  *  Feb.   7th,   1771 ;  Pari.  Hist., 

»  Ibid^y  86.  xri.  1366,  «. ;  Cavendish  Deb.,  iL 

*  Debate  in  the  Commons,  Dec.  244. 
12th,  1774 ;  ParL  Hist,  xviu.  62 ; 
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exclusion  of  strangers.  It  was  not  until  the  press 
had  made  great  advances,  that  such  a  privilege  was 
declared.  Parhament,  in  order  to  protect  its  freedom 
of  speech,  had  guarded  its  proceedings  by  a  strong 
fence  of  privilege  :  but  the  printing  of  its  debates  was 
an  event  beyond  its  prevision. 

In  1641,  the  Long  Parhament  permitted  the  pubK-  Progress  of 
cation  of  its  proceedings,  which  appeared  under  the 
title  of  "  Diurnal  OccuiTcnces  in  Parhament."  The 
printing  of  speeches,  however,  without  leave  of  the 
Ilouse,  was,  for  the  first  time,  prohibited.^  In  par- 
ticular cases,  indeed,  where  a  speech  was  acceptable  to 
the  Parhament,  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed :  but  if 
any  speech  was  pubhshed  obnoxious  to  the  dominant 
party,  the  vengeance  of  the  House  was  speedily  pro- 
voked. Sir  E.  Bering  was  expelled  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  for  prmting  a  collection  of  his  speeches  ;  and 
the  book  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.^ 

The  prohibition  to  print  debates  was  continued  after 
the  Restoration  ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  inaccurate 
accounts  of  the  business  transacted,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1680,  directed  its  "votes  and  proceedings," 
Avithout  any  reference  to  debates,  to  be  printed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Speaker.^  Debates  were  also  frequently 
published,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition.  When  it 
served  the  purpose  of  men  hke  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that 
any  debate  should  be  circulated,  it  made  its  appearance 
in  tlie  form  of  a  letter  or  pamphlet."*    Andrew  Marvell 

*  July   13tli    and   22nd;    Com.  ♦  "LetterfromaPersonofQualihr 
Joum.,  ii.  200,  220.  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,'*  1676, 

*  Feb.  2nd,  1641 ;  Com.  Joum.,  by  Locke.    "  Letter  from  a  Parlia- 
ii .  4 1 1 .  ment-man  to  his  Friend,  concerning 

'  Ibid,  ix.  74;  Grey's  Deb ,  viii.     the  Proceedings   of  the  Ilouse  of 
202.  Commons,  1676." 
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reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons,  to  his  con- 
stituents at  Hull,  from  1G60  to  1678^;  and  Grey,  for 
thirty  years  member  for  Derby,  took  notes  of  the 
debates  from  1G67  to  1694,  which  are  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  that  time.^ 

After  the  Eevolution,  ParUament  was  more  jealous 
than  ever  of  the  pubUcation  of  its  proceedings,  or  of  any 
allusion  to  its  debates.  By  frequent  resolutions^,  and  by 
the  punisliment  of  offenders,  both  Houses  endeavoured 
to  restrain  "  news-letter  writer  "  from  "  intenneddling 
with  their  debates  or  other  proceedings,"  or  "  giving  any 
account  or  minute  of  the  debates."  But  privilege  could 
not  prevail  against  die  press,  nor  against  the  taste  for 
poUtical  news,  which  is  natural  to  a  free  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  regular  but 
imperfect  accounts  of  all  the  principal  debates  were 
published  by  Boyer.*  From  that  time,  reports  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  Boyer's  "  Political  State  of  Great 
Britain,"  the  "  London  Magazine,"  and  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  the  authors  of  which  were  frequently 
assisted  with  notes  from  members  of  Parhament.  In 
the  latter.  Doctor  Johnson  wrote  the  Parliamentary 
reports,  from  the  19th  of  Nov.,  1740,  till  the  23rd  of 
Feb.,  1743,  from  the  notes  of  Cave  and  his  assistants. 
The  names  of  the  speakers,  however,  were  omitted.^ 
Until  1738,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  give  their  initials 
only,  and,  in  order  to  escape  the  censure  of  Parliament, 
to  withhold  the  pubUcation  of  the  debates,  until  after 
the  session.    In  tliat  year,  the  Commons  prohibited  the 

»  Letters  to  the  Corporation  of  Feb.  11th,  1695,  Jan.  18th,  1G97, 

ITuU ;     Mairell's   Works,   i.    1—  &c. ;  Lords,  Feb.  27th,  1008. 
400.  *  Boyer's  Political  State  of  Great 

•  They   were  published  in   ten  Britain,  was  commenced  in  1711. 
Tolumes'Svo.  1709.  *  l^refacee    to    Cobbett's    Pari. 

'  Commons,  Dec  22nd,   1094,  Hist.,  toIs.  ix. — ^xiii. 
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publication  of  debates,  or  proceedings,  "  as  well  during 
the  recess,  as  the  sitting  of  Parliament ;"  and  resolved 
to  "  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  against  offenders."^ 
After  this  period,  the  reporters,  being  in  fear  of  par- 
liamentary privilege,  were  still  more  careful  in  their 
disguises.  In  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  the  de- 
bates were  assigned  to  "  the  Senate  of  Great  LiUiput ;" 
and  in  the  "  London  Magazine  "  to  the  Political  Club, 
where  the  speeches  were  attributed  to  Mark  Anthony, 
Brutus,  and  other  Eoman  worthies.  This  caution  was 
not  superfluous ;  for  both  Houses  were  quick  to  punish 
the  pubUcation  of  their  proceedings,  in  any  form  ;  and 
printers  and  publishers  became  familiar  with  the  Black 
Rod,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  Newgate.^  At  length, 
in  1771,  at  the  instigation  of  Wilkes^,  notes  of  the 
speeches,  Avith  the  names  of  the  speakers,  were  pub- 
lished in  several  journals.* 

These  papers  had  rarely  attempted  to  give  a  correct 
and  impartial  account  of  the  debates  :  but  had  misre- 
presented them  to  suit  the  views  of  different  parties. 
Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  confessed  that  "  he  took 
care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of 
it ;"  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  arguments  of  all  parties 
were  in  turn  perverted  or  suppressed.  Galling  as  was 
this  practice,  it  had  been  less  offensive  while  the  names 
of  the  speakers  were  withheld :  but  when  these  were 
added,   members  were  personally   affronted   by   the 


^  April  13th,  1788.  Pari.  Hist., 
X.  800. 

^  Woodfall,  Baldwin,  Jay,  Millar, 
Oxlade,  Randall,  Egglesham,  Owen, 
and  Kniprht,  are  amongst  the  names 
of  publishers  committed  or  censured 
for  publishing  debates  or  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament.  Such  was  the 
extravagance  with  which  the  Lords 
enforced   their  privilege,    that   in 


1729,  a  part  of  their  Journal  having 
been  pnnted  in  Rymer's  Foedera, 
they  ordered  it  to  be  taken  out  and 
destroyed.  —  Lords'  Joum,,  xxiii. 
422. 

8  Walpole's  Mem.,  iv.  278. 

*  The  London  Evening  Post,  the 
St.  James'  Chronicle^the  Gazetteer^ 
and  others. 
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misconstruction  of  their  opinions  and  arguments,  and  by 
the  ludicrous  form  in  which  they  were  often  presented. 
The  chief  complaints  against  reporting  had  arisen  from 
the  misrepresentations  to  which  it  was  made  subservient. 
In  the  debate  upon  this  subject  in  1738,  nearly  all  the 
speakers,  including  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  Sir  W.  Yonge, 
and  Mr.  Winnington,  agreed  in  these  complaints,  and 
rested  their  objections  to  reporting,  on  that  ground. 
The  case  was  well  and  humorously  stated,  by  Sir  E. 
Walpole.  *'  I  have  read  some  debates  of  this  House, 
in  which  I  have  been  made  to  speak  the  very  reverse  of 
what  I  meant.  I  have  read  others,  wherein  all  the  wit, 
the  learning,  and  the  argument  has  been  thrown  into 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  nothing  but  what  was  low, 
mean,  and  ridiculous ;  and  yet,  when  it  comes  to  the 
question,  the  division  has  gone  against  the  side  which, 
upon  the  face  of  the  debate,  had  reason  and  justice  to 
support  it  So  that,  had  I  been  a  stranger  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  the  nature  of  the  argmnents  themselves, 
I  must  have  thought  this  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  assemblies  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  In 
this  debate,  Mr.  Pulteney  was  the  only  speaker  who 
distinctly  objected  to  the  publication  of  the  speeches 
of  members,  on  the  ground  ''  that  it  looks  ver}'^  like 
making  them  accoimtable  without  doors,  for  what  they 
say  within."  * 

Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  early  jealousies  of 
0ffcn«ive     Parliament  would  soon  have  been   overcome,  if  the 

a(\|nnct«  to 

peiH)rting.  rcports  had  been  impartial.  The  development  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  checked  by  its  own  ex- 
cesses ;  and  the  pubUcation  of  debates  was  retarded  by 
the  unfairness  of  reporters.  Nor  were  the  complaints 
of  members  confined  to  mere  misrepresentation.     The 

»  Pari.  Hist,  x.  800. 
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reports  were  frequently  given  in  the  form  of  narratives, 
in  wliich  the  speakers  were  distinguished  by  nicknames, 
and  described  in  opprobrious  terms.  Thus,  Colonel 
George  Onslow  was  called  "  httle  cocking  George,"  ^ 
"  the  Uttle  scoundrel,"^  and  "  that  little  paltry,  insignifi- 
cant insect."  ^  The  Colonel  and  his  cousin  were  also 
spoken  of  in  scurrilous  comments,  as  being  like  "  the 
constellations  of  the  two  bears  in  the  heavens,  one  being 
called  the  great^  and  the  other  the  little  scoundrel."  ^ 

To  report  the  debates  in  such  a  spirit,  was  at  once  to 
violate  the  orders  of  the  House,  and  to  publish  Ubellous 
insults  upon  its  members.  Parliament  had  erred  in 
persisting  in  the  prohibition  of  reporting,  long  after 
its  occasion  had  passed  away;  and  the  reporters 
had  sacrificed  a  great  public  privilege,  to  the  base 
uses  of  a  scurrilous  press.  The  events  of  the  first  ten 
years  of  this  reign,  had  increased  the  violence  of  public 
writers,  and  embittered  the  temper  of  the  people.  The 
"  North  Briton  "  and  "  Junius  "  had  assailed  the  highest 
personages,  and  the  most  august  assembUes,  with  unex- 
ampled Hcense  and  audacity.  Wilkes  had  defied  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  ministers.  The  city  had 
bearded  the  king  upon  his  throne.  Yet  this  was  the 
time  chosen  by  an  unpopular  House  of  Commons,  to 
insist  too  rigorously  upon  its  privileges,  and  to  seek  a 
contest  with  the  press. 

On  the  8th  February,  1771,  Colonel  George  Onslow  com- 
made  a  complaint  of  "  The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  J^^t 
Advertiser,"   printed   for  E.   Thompson,   and   of  the  Thompson 
"Middlesex    Journal,"    printed    by  E.   Wheble,   "as  Whebie, 

•  1 771 

misrepresenting  the  speeches,  and  reflecting  on  several 
of  the  members  of  this  House."     The  printers  were 

»  Cavendish  Deb.,  u.  267.  »  Ibid,,  377,  n. 

»  Ibid.y  268.  *  Ihid,j  879. 
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ordered  to  attend,  —  but  not  without  serious  warnings 
and  remonstrances  from  those  who  foresaw  the  en- 
tanglements, into  which  the  House  was  Hkely  to  be 
drawn.^  They  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  were  ordered 
to  be  taken  into  custody.  The  Sergeant  proceeded  to 
execute  the  order,  and  was  laughed  at  by  their  servants.* 
Thus  thwarted,  the  House  addressed  the  king  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  oflTering  a  reward  for  their  apprehension. 
9***-  Meanwhile,  the  offences  for  which  the  House  was 

against  pursuiug  Thompsou  and  Wheble,  were  practised  by 
i^uia.  several  other  printers ;  and  on  the  12th  March, 
Colonel  Onslow  made  a  complaint  against  the  printers 
of  six  other  newspapers.  The  House  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  apprehending  the  first  offenders,  and  now 
another  host  was  arraigned  before  them.  In  some  of 
these  papers,  the  old  disguises  were  retained.  In  the 
St.  James's  Chronicle "  the  speeches  were  entitled 
Debates  of  the  representatives  of  Utopia;"^  Mr. 
Dyson  was  described  as  "  Jeremiah  Weymouth,  Esq., 

the   d ^n   of  this  country,"   and   Mr.   Constantino 

Phipps  as  "Mr.  Constantine  Lincoln."*  None  of 
the  errors  of  Parliament  have  been  committed,  without 
the  warnings  and  protests  of  some  of  its  enlightened 
members  ;  and  this  further  onslaught  upon  the  printers 
was  vigorously  resisted.  The  minority  availed  them- 
selves of  motions  for  adjournment,  amendments,  and 
other  parliamentary  forms,  well  adapted  for  delay,  until 
past  four  in  the  morning.  During  this  discussion  there 
were  no  less  than  twenty-three  divisions,  —  an  unpre- 
cedented number.^  "Posterity,"  said  Burke,  "will 
bless  the  pertinaciousness  of  that  day."® 

*  Cavendish  Deb.,  ii.  267.  and  the  other  Lincoln. 
«  Ibid.,  324.  6  Cavendish  Deb.,  ii.  377. 
»  Ibid.,  883.  •  Ibid,,  896. 

*  One  represented   Weymouth, 
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All  the  six  printers  were  ordered  to  attend  at  the 
bar ;  and  on  the  day  appointed,  four  of  the  number 
appeared,  and  a  fifth^ — Mr.  Woodfall, — ^being  already  in 
the  custody  of  the  Black  Eod,  by  order  of  the  Lords, 
was  prevented  from  attending.  Two  of  them,  Bald- 
win and  Wright,  were  reprimanded  on  their  knees  and 
discharged  ;  and  Bladon,  having  made  a  very  humble 
submission ,  was  discharged  without  a  reprimand.  Evans 
who  had  also  attended  the  order  of  the  House,  went 
home  before  he  was  called  in,  in  consequence,  it  was 
said,  of  an  accident  to  his  wife.  He  was  ordered  to 
attend  on  another  day;  but  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker,  in  which  he  questioned  the  authority  of  the 
House,  and  dechned  to  obey  its  order.  Lastly,  Miller 
did  not  attend,  and  was  ordered  into  custody  for  his 
offence.^ 

On  the  14th  March,  Wheble,  who  was  still  at  large,  Whebie 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  inclosmg  the  opinion  fore^  ai-* 
of  counsel  on  his  case,  and  declaring  his  detennination  ^j^tes! 
"  to  yield  no  obedience  but  to  the  laws  of  the  land." 
The  next  day,  he  was  coUusively  apprehended  by  Car- 
penter, a  printer, — by  virtue  of  the  proclamation, — and 
taken  before  Alderman  Wilkes  I  This  dexterous  and 
cunning  agitator  had  encouraged  the  printers  to  resist 
the  authority  of  the  House,  and  had  concerted  measiu*es 
for  defying  its  jurisdiction,  and  insulting  its  officers.  He 
immediately  discharged  the  prisoner,  and  bound  him 
over  to  prosecute  Carpenter,  for  an  assault  and  false  im- 
prisonment. He  further  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Halifax, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  acquainting  him  that  Wheble  had 
been  apprehended  by  a  person  who  ''was  neither  a  con- 
stable nor  peace-officer  of  the  city,"  and  for  no  legal 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  xvii.  GO,  n. ;  Com,  Joum.,  xxxiii.  250 — 269, 
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offence,  but  merely  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation, 
— "  in  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  an  Englishman, 
and  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  a  citizen  of   this 
metropolis," — and  that  he  had  discharged  him.* 
And  On  the  same  day,  Thompson  was  apprehended  by 

before^"  another  printer,  and  carried  before  Alderman  Ohver  at 
oi^^ep"*"  the  Mansion  House;  but  "  not  being  accused  of  having 
committed  any  crime,"  was  discharged.  In  both  cases, 
the  captors  appUed  for  a  certificate  that  they  had  ap- 
prehended the  prisoners,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rewards 
offered  by  tlie  proclamation ;  but  the  collusion  was  too 
obvious,  and  the  Treasury  refused  to  pay  them. 
Commit-  On  the  following  day,  a  graver  business  arose, 
meewngep^  Hitherto  the  legahty  of  apprehending  persons  under 
the  proclamation,  had  alone  been  questioned  ;  but  now 
the  authority  of  the  House  was  directly  contemned.  In 
obedience  to  the  Speaker's  waiTant  for  taking  Miller 
into  custody,  Whittam,  a  messenger  of  the  House,  suc- 
ceeded in  apprehending  him,  in  his  shop.  But  Miller, 
instead  of  submitting,  sent  for  a  constable, — accused  the 
messenger  of  having  assaulted  him  in  his  own  house, — 
and  gave  him  into  custody.  They  were  both  taken  to 
the  Mansion  House,  and  appeai-ed  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Ohver,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes. 
Miliar  charged  the  messenger  with  an  assault  and  false 
imprisonment.  The  messenger  justified  himself  by  the 
production  of  the  Speaker's  warrant ;  and  the  Deputy 
Sergeant-at-Arms  claimed  both  the  messenger  and  his 
prisoner.  But  the  Lord  Mayor  inquired  if  the  mes- 
senger was  a  peace-officer  or  constable,  and  if  the 
warrant  was  backed  by  a  city  magistrate ;  and  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  discharged  Miller  out   of 

^  Pari.  IliBt,  xTii.  05. 
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custody.  The  charge  of  the  latter  against  the  messenger 
was  then  proved ;  and  Whittam,  by  direction  of  the 
Sergeant,  having  dechned  to  give  bail,  was  committed 
imder  a  warrant,  signed  by  the  three  magistrates. 
After  his  commitment,  he  was  admitted  to  bail  on  his 
own  application. 

The  artful  contrivances  of  Wilkes  were  completely 
successful.  The  contumacious  printers  were  still  at 
large  ;  and  he  had  brouglit  the  city  into  open  conflict 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  was  in  a 
fennent.  IMany  members  who  had  resisted  the  pro- 
secution of  the  printers,  admitted  that  the  privileges 
of  the  House  had  now  been  violated ;  but  they  were 
anxious  to  avert  any  further  collision  between  the 
House, — already  too  much  discredited  by  recent  pro- 
ceedings,— and  the  popular  magistracy  of  the  city.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Brass  Crosby,  being  a  member  of  the 
House,  was  first  ordered  to  attend  in  his  place,  on  the 
following  day  * ;  and  afterwards  Mr.  OUver,  also  a 
member,  was  ordered  to  attend  in  his  place,  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  at  the  bar,  on  other  days. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  Lord  Mayor,  though  he  The  Lord 
had  been  confined  for  several  days  by  the  gout,  obeyed  (Bium 
the  order  of  the  House.    His  carriage  was  escorted  by  a  ^^^ 
prodigious  crowd, — wliose  attendance  had  been  invited  the  House, 
by  a  handbill ;  and  he  was  received  with  such  acclama- 
tions in  the  lobby,  that  the  Speaker  desired  it  to  be 
cleared  of  strangers.  ^     The  Lord  Mayor, — who  was  so 
ill  as  to  be  obliged  to  speak  sitting, — ^justified  himself  by 
his  oath  of  office,  which  boimd  him  to  protect  the  citizens 
in  their  rights  and  franchises.     He  stated  that  by  the 
charters  of  the  city,  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parhament,  no 

»  March  10th ;  Pari.  Iligt,  xvii.         ^  Cavendish  Deb.,  ii.  422. 
98 ;  Cavendish  Deb.,  ii.  400. 
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warrant,  process,  or  attachment  could  be  executed  within 
the  city  but  by  its  ovra  magistrates,  and  that  he  should 
have  been  guilty  of  perjury,  if  he  had  not  discharged 
the  prisoner.  He  then  desired  to  be  heard  by  coimsel, 
in  support  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  The  Speaker 
intimated  that  the  House  could  not  hear  counsel  against 
its  privileges ;  and  while  this  matter  was  under  discus- 
sion, the  Lord  Mayor,  being  too  ill  to  remain  in  the 
House,  was  allowed  to  go  home.  It  was  at  length 
decided  to  hear  counsel  on  such  points  as  did  not  con- 
trovert the  privileges  of  the  House  ^ ;  and  the  same 
right  was  afterwards  conceded  to  Alderman  Oliver.^ 
The  scene  was  enlivened  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  having 
been  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar,  Avrote  to  the 
Speaker,  with  his  usual  effrontery,  claiming  to  attend 
in  his  place,  as  member  for  Middlesex.^ 
Record  of  So  far  the  House  had  stood  upon  its  unassailable 
Slices  privilege  of  commitment ;  but  now  it  proceeded  to  a 
®'^"*®^  violation  of  the  law,  at  once  arbitrary  and  ridiculous. 
The  clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor  had  been  ordered  to 
attend  with  the  book  containing  the  recognizance  of 
Whittam  the  messenger ;  and  on  its  production  by  that 
officer,  he  was  ordered  to  expunge  the  entry  at  the 
table,  which  he  accordingly  did.*  While  this  scene 
was  being  enacted,  most  of  the  opposition  members  left 
the  House,  in  order  to  mark  their  reprobation  of  an 
act,  by  which  a  record  was  effaced, — over  which  the 
House  had  no  authority, — and  the  course  of  justice 
violently  stayed.  ^  According  to  Lord  Chatham,  it  -was 
the  "  act  of  a  mob,  and  not  of  a  Parliament."  ^ 

»  Cavendiflh  Deb.,  iL  486.  xxxiii.  276. 

«iWrf.,  442;   Pari.   Iliat,  xvu.  *  .Vnn.  Re^.,  1771,  p.  06;  Wal- 

11^'  polo's  Mem.,  iv.  204. 

»  Patl.  Hist.,  xvii.  11.3,  n.  6  May  Ist,   1771 ;  VbxI    Hist.. 

*  Cavendish  Deb.,  ii.  438 ;  Pari.  xvii.  221. 
Hist,    xvii.    117;    Com.    Joum., 
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The  House  then  ordered  that  no  prosecution  should  Mi 
be  commenced  against  the  messenger,  for  his  pretended  p'JJ 
assault.     He  was  nevertheless  indicted ;  and  a  true  bill  ^^ 
being  foimd  against  him,  he  was  only  saved  by  the 
Attorney-General,  who  entered  a  nolle  prosequi. 

Some  delay  ensued  in  the  proceedings,  in  consequence  Th 
of  the  continued  indisposition  of  the  Lord  Mayor :  but  ^j, 
on  the  25th  March,  he  and  Mr.  Alderman  Oliver  at-  ?^ 
tended  in  their  places.    They  were  accompanied  to  the  thi 
House  by  immense  crowds,  who  cheered  them  on  their  ^ 
way.     Before  their  case  was  proceeded  with,  the  order 
for  the  attendance  of  Alderman  Wilkes, — the  prime 
mover  of  all  this  mischief, — was  discharged  ;  the  court 
and  ministers  being  fairly  afraid  of  another  contest 
with  so  dangerous  an  antagonist.     The  Lord  Mayor 
now  declined  being  heard  by  counsel;  and  after  the 
reading  of  the  city  charters,  and  the  oaths  of  office,  he 
briefly  urged  that  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  constitution,  and  appealed  to  the  justice  of  the 
House.     An  endeavour  was  made  to  evade  any  further 
proceedings,  by  the  previous  question:  but  after   an 
exciting  debate, — interrupted  by  the  shouts  and  uproar 
of  the  crowd,  by  which  the  House  was  surrounded*, — 
resolutions  were  agreed  to,  declaring  that  the  privileges 
of  the  House  had  been  violated.^     The  Lord  Mayor 
had  been  allowed  to  go  home  early  in  the  evening;  when 
the  crowd  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  bore 
him  triumphantly  to  the  Mansion  House.     Alderman  ai< 
Oliver  being  still  in  the  House,  was  now  called  upon  2,i 
for  his  defence.    Li  a  few  words  he  said  that  he  gloried  *P 
in  what  he  had  done  ;  that  he  was  unconcerned  at  the 
punishment  intended  for  him,  and  which  nothing  he 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  xvii.  126  j  Caven-        *  CayendiBh  Deb.;  ii.  461. 
dish  D«b.,  ii.  452,  464. 
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could  say  would  avert ;  "  and  as  he  expected  little  from 
their  justice,  he  defied  their  power."*  Motions  were 
immediately  made  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
and  after  a  debate,  protracted  by  earnest  protests  and 
remonstrances  against  this  proceeding,  till  half-past 
three  in  the  morning,  an  order  for  his  commitment 
was  agreed  to.^ 
The  Lord  At  the  ucxt  sitting  of  the  House,  the  Lord  Mayor 
2om^tted  attended  in  his  place.  Again  he  was  accompanied  by 
ToTO  ^  crowd,  larger  and  more  tumultuous  than  before.  The 
members  with  diflSculty  made  their  way  through  Palace 
Yard  and  Westminster  HalL  Lord  North's  carriage 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  escaped, —  not 
without  injury, — with  the  assistance  of  Sir  W.  Mereditli. 
Mr.  Charles  Fox, — a  violent  champion  of  privilege, — 
and  his  brother  Stephen,  had  their  carriages  injured  ; 
and  several  members  were  insulted  and  pelted  with 
stones  and  mud.  For  some  time,  the  House  -vvas 
unable  to  proceed  to  business.  The  magistrates  tried 
in  vain  to  disperse  or  tranquilHse  the  mob :  but  the 
Sherifis, — who  both  happened  to  be  members, — being 
sent  by  the  Speaker,  at  length  succeeded  in  restoring 
order.  Li  consideration  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  state  of 
health,  it  was  at  first  proposed  merely  to  commit  him 
to  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms :  but  as  he 
boldly  declined  to  accept  this  favour  from  the  House, 
and  desired  to  bear  his  friend  OUver  company,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.^  Meanwhile  Wilkes,  the 
chief  offender,  was  still  at  large.     He  had  been  again 

»  Pari.  Hist.,  xvii.  125.  Mag.,  cited    in  Pari.  Hist,  xvii. 

*  He  was  allowed  to  sleep  at  his  155,  w.) 

house  that  night,  and  early  the  »  March  27  th ;  Pari.  Ilist,  xvii. 

next  morning  the   Sergeant  took  157. 
him  to  the  Tower.     (Gentleman's 
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ordered  to  attend  on  the  8  th  April :  but  ministers  dis- 
creetly moved  the  adjournment  for  the  Easter  HoUdays 
until  the  9th  ;  and  thus  the  dreaded  culprit  was  eluded. 
This  subterfuge  may  have  been  prudent :  but  it  was 


not  magnanimous. 


Tlie  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  clearly  ( 
been  defied ;  and  however  ill-advised  the  proceedings  ^ 
which  had  led  to  the  contest  with  the  city  magistrates, 
tlie  House  could  scarcely  have  flinched  from  the  vindi- 
cation of  its  privileges.^  But  ParUament  has  no  means 
of  punisliing  a  popular  ofiender.  The  Lord  Mayor,  on 
leaving  the  House,  accompanied  by  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  was  surrounded  by  the  crowd,  who  took  the 
horses  from  his  carriage,  and  bore  him  to  Temple  Bar. 
Here  they  shut  the  city  gates,  and  would  have  rescued 
him  from  custody,  but  for  the  adroitness  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  assured  them  he  was  going  home,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends.  He  slept  that  night  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  early  the  following  morning 
reached  the  Tower,  without  observation.  Here  the 
prisoners  received  every  mark  of  pubUc  attention  and 
sympathy.  Visited  by  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  opposition, — attended  by  deputations, — flattered 
in  addresses, — compUmented  by  the  freedom  of  many 


'  Lord  Chatham  condemned  all 
the  parties  to  this  contest.  "No- 
thing appears  to  me  more  distinct 
than  declaring  their  right  to  juris- 
diction, with  regard  to  printers  of 
their  proceedings,  and  debates,  and 
punishing  their  member,  and  in 
nim  his  constituents,  for  what  he 
has  done  in  discharge  of  his  oath 
and  conscience  as  a  magistrate.'* 
Lord  Chatham  to  Colonel  Barr^, 
March  20th,  \77l.^Chatham  Cor- 
rcsp.y  iv.  186.  Again,  writing  to 
Eari  Temple,  April  17th,  1771,  he 
said,  ''Great  is  the  absurdity  of  the 


city  in  putting  the  quarrel  on  the 
exercise  of  the  most  tenable  privi- 
lege the  House  is  possessed  of, — a 
right  to  summon  before  them  print- 
ers printing  their  debates  during 
the  session.  Incomparable  is  the 
wrong-headedness  and  folly  of  the 
Court,  ignorant  how  to  be  twen^- 
four  hours  on  good  ground;  tot 
they  have  most  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  be  guilty  of  the  rankest 
tyranny,  in  every  step  taken  to  as- 
sert the  right."  —  GrenvUle  Papers^ 
iv.  633.  See  also  Junius,  Letter 
xliv. 
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^  cities, — and  overloaded  with  presents, — their  impri 

sunment,  instead  of  being  a  punishment,  was  a  long 
continued  ovation.     They  failed  to  obtain  their  release 

'  under  writs  of  habeas  corpus^  as  the  legahty  of  thei 

commitment  could  not  be  impeached  :  but  on  the  Stl 
May,  after  six  weeks'  confinement,  the  prorogation  o 

i  Parhament  set  them  at  Uberty.     Attended  by  a  tri 

umphal  procession,  they  proceeded  from  the  Tower  \a 
the  Mansion  House;  and  the  people  exulted  at  th( 
Uberation  of  their  popular  magistrates.^ 
"R^^wrting  Thus  ended  this  painful  and  embarrassing  conflict 
permitted.  Its  rcsults  wcrc  decisivc.  The  publication  of  debate 
was  still  asserted  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege  :  but  thi 
offence  was  committed  vnXh  impunity.  Another  con 
test  with  the  press,  supported  by  a  powerful  opposi 
tion  and  popular  sympathies,  was  out  of  the  question 
and  henceforth  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses  wer 
freely  reported.  Parliament  as  well  as  the  public  ha 
since  profited  by  every  facihty  which  has  been  aflbrdec 
to  reporting.  The  suppression  of  the  names  of  th( 
speakers,  and  the  adoption  of  fictitious  designations 
had  encouraged  reporters  to  introduce  other  fiction 
into  their  narratives ;  and  to  impute  arguments  aii( 
language,  which  had  never  been  used,  to  characters  o 
their  own  creation, 
itsdiffi-  But  reporters  were  stUl  beset  with  too  many  difli 
^  culties,  to  be  able  to  collect  accurate  accounts  of  tin 
debates.  Prohibited  from  taking  notes,  they  were 
obUged  to  write  mainly  from  memory.  If  notes  were 
taken  at  all,  they  were  written  surreptitiously,  and  in 
fear  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
impediment   to  reporting.      Tlie  accommodation   for 

*  Memoirs  of  Braes  Crosby,  1829;     1771,50,  et8t^,\  Adolplius,  Ilistj 
Alinon's  Life  of  Wilkes,  Ann.  Reg.,     chap.  xix. 
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strangers  was  very  limited ;  and  as  no  places  were 
reserved  for  reporters,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  upon 
the  stairs, — sometimes  for  hours, — before  the  doors 
were  opened,  in  order  to  secure  admission.  Under 
such  restraints,  imperfections  in  the  reports  were  to  be 
expected.  However  faithfully  the  substance  of  the 
debates  may  have  been  rendered,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  language  of  the  speakers  could  have  been  pre- 
served. It  had  probably  been  no  vain  boast  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  when,  to  a  company  lost  in  admiration  at  one 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  most  eloquent  speeches,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Tliat  speech  I  wrote  in  a  garret,  in  Exeter  Street."  ^ 
And  long  after  his  time,  much  was  left  to  the  memory 
or  invention  of  reporters. 

Nor  were  any  further  faciUties  conceded  to  the  press, 
after  the  struggle  of  1771.  Lord  Malmesbury,  speaking 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  23rd  May,  1803,  on  the  renewal  of 
hostiUties  with  France,  said  :  "  By  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  Speaker's,  strangers  were  excluded  till  so  late  an 
hour,  that  the  newspaper  printers  could  not  get  in,  and 
of  course,  no  part  of  Pitt's  speech  can  be  printed."^  A 
sketcli  of  this  speech,  however,  has  been  preserved : 
but  the  whole  debate  was  very  imperfectly  reported.^ 
Even  so  late  as  1807,  it  was  noticed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  a  person  was  taking  notes  in  the  gallery ."* 

Another  interruption  to  which  reporting  was  still  ] 
exposed,  was  the  frequent  and  capricious  exclusion  of  i 


'  Sir  J.  Hawkins'  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  editor  of  Cobbett'e 
Parliamentary  History  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  general  accuracy  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  reports,  and  discre- 
dits the  statements  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins  and  others,  who  had  re- 
garded them  as  the  works  of  his 
own  imagination  :   but  there   can 


be  little  doubt  that  the  language  of 
the  composition  was  often  that  of  the 
reporter. — Prefs.  to  vols.  xi.  and  xii. 

•  Corr.,  iv.  262;  and  see  Lord 
Colchester's  Diary,  i.  421. 

»  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxvi.  1386. 

*  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George 
ni.,  iv.  160 ;  not  mentioned  in  the 
Pari.  Debates. 
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strangers,  at  the  desire  of  a  single  member.  During 
the  discussions  upon  the  American  War  in  1775  and 
177G,  the  galleries  were  repeatedly  closed.^  On  the 
29th  January,  1778,  seven  years  after  the  contest  with 
the  printers,  Colonel  Luttrell  complained  of  misrepre- 
sentation in  a  newspaper ;  and  said  he  should  move  the 
exclusion  of  strangers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  practice ;  upon  which  Mr.  Fox  made 
this  remarkable  observation :  "  He  was  convinced  the 
true  and  only  method  of  preventing  misrepresentation 
was  by  throwing  open  the  gallery,  and  making  the 
debates  and  decisions  of  the  House  as  pubhc  as  possible. 
There  was  less  danger  of  misrepresentation  in  a  full 
company  than  a  thin  one,  as  there  would  be  a  greater 
number  of  persons  to  give  evidence  against  the  misre- 
presentation."* 

In  1798,  the  debate  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  for  a 


»  Feb.  2nd,  March  22nd,  Nov. 
10th,  1775.  Park  Hist.,  xviii.  221, 
640,  963.  Cooke's  Hist  of  Party, 
iii.  224.  In  the  debate  on  the 
budgret,  24th  April,  1776,  GoTemor 
Johnstone  observed  that  ''  it  was  a 
little  extraordinaiy  that  the  gallery 
should  be  open  on  that  day  and 
shut  up  upon  almost  every  other, 
since  toe  commencement  of  the 
session,  on  which  matters  of  im- 
portance came  under  discussion." 
—  Pari,  Hid.,  xviu.  1322.  Mr. 
Fox  said  :  "  As  strangers  were  ad- 
mitted here  for  one  day,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  repeat  what 
he  had  often  urged."— AtVf.,  1325. 
The  Speaker  said :  "  An  hon.  gen- 
tleman had,  at  an  early  peri(Ml  of 
the  session,  desired  the  standing 
order  to  be  read,  and  he  had  ever 
since  punctiliously  kept  to  it."  — 
Ibid.,  1327. 

»  Pari.  Hist,  xix.  047.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  strangers  were  or- 
dered to  withdraw.  This  order  was 


enforced  against    the  gentlemen  ; 
but  the  ladies,  who  were  present 
in  unusual  numbers,  were  permitted 
to  remain.     Governor  Johnstone, 
however,    remonstrated    upon    the 
indulgence  shown  to  them,  and  they 
were   also  directed   to  withdraw. 
But  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
obey  this    ungracious    order,  and 
busmess  was  interrupted  for  nearly 
two  hours,  before  their  exclusion 
was    accomplished.      Among    the 
number  were  the  Duchess  of  De- 
vonshire, and  Lady  Norton.     The 
contumacy  of  the  ladies  on    this 
occasion  imhappily  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  privilege,  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed,  of  being  present 
at  the   debates  of  the   House   of 
Commons.     Feb.  2nd,  1778.    Lon- 
don  Chronicle,  cited    in  note    to 
Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xix.  p.  073.    Hat- 
sell,   Prec.,  ii.   181,   n.     See   also 
Grey's  Dob.,  iii.  222.     Pari.  Hist., 
xix.*  674,  n. 
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committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  was  lost  to  the 
public,  by  the  exclusion  of  strangers.^  The  Lords  also 
discussed  the  same  important  subject,  with  closed  doors.^ 
In  1810,  Mr.  Yorke  enforced  the  exclusion  of  strangers 
during  the  inquiries,  at  the  bar,  into  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt ;  when  Mr.  Sheridan  vainly  attempted  to 
obtain  a  modification  of  the  rule,  which  vested  in  a 
single  member,  the  power  of  excluding  the  pubUc.^ 
And  on  several  later  occasions,  the  reports  of  the 
debates  in  both  houses  have  been  interrupted  from  the 
same  cause.* 

But  when  the  fear  of  punishment  was  abated,  the 
reports  became  more  systematic ;  and  were  improved 
in  character  and  copiousness.  There  were  still  delays, 
and  other  shortcomings :  but  mainly  by  the  enterprise 
and  ability  of  Almon,  Woodfall,  and  Perry,  the  system 
of  reporting  and  printing  the  debates  gradually  attained 
its  present  marvellous  rapidity  and  completeness.  And 
what  a  revolution  has  it  accompUshed ! 

The  entire  people  are  now  present,  as  it  were,  and  ] 
assist  in  the  deUberations  of  Parliament.  An  orator  ] 
addresses  not  only  the  assembly  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber ;  but,  through  them,  the  civilised  world.  His  in- 
fluence and  his  responsibihties  are  alike  extended. 
Publicity  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  instru- 
ments of  parhamentary  government.  The  people  are 
taken  into  counsel  by  Parliament,  and  concur  in  ap- 
proving or  condemning  the  laws,  which  are  there  pro- 
posed ;  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  Hooker  is  verified  to 

*  4th  June.     Pari.  Hist,  xxziiL     cees  of  Wales.     Lord   Colchester^s 
1487.  •  Diory,  ii.  430.     Even  so  late  as 

2  /WJ..  1489  J  Stanhope's  Life  of  1849,  the  doors  of  the  House  of 

Pitt,  iii.  135.  Commons      were     closed    against 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  xv.  326.  strangers  for  nearly  two  hours  ;  and 

*  E.g.,  4th  and  5th  March,  1813,  no  report  of  the  debate  during  that 
during  debate  concerning  the  Prin-  time  was  publbhed. 
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the  very  letter :  "  Laws  they  are  not,  which  public 
approbation  liath  not  made  so."  WTiile  publicity  secures 
the  ready  acceptance  of  good  laws  by  the  people,  the 
passing  of  bad  laws,  of  wliich  the  people  disapprove,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  minister.  Long  before  a 
measure  can  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  it  has  been 
approved  or  condemned  by  tlie  pubUc  voice  ;  and  Kving 
and  acting  in  pubhc,  Parhament,  under  a  free  represen- 
tation, has  become  as  sensitive  to  pubhc  opinion,  as  a 
barometer  to  atmospheric  pressure.  Such  being  the 
direct  influence  of  tlie  people  over  the  deliberations  of 
Parhament,  they  must  share,  with  that  body,  the  respon- 
sibility of  legislation.  They  have  permitted  laws  to  be 
passed,  —  they  have  accepted  and  approved  them  ;  and 
they  will  not  afterwards  allow  them  to  be  disturbed. 
Hence  the  remarkable  permanence  of  every  legislative 
settlement.  There  has  been  no  retrogression  in  our 
laws  or  poUcy.  The  people,  —  if  slow  to  perceive  the 
value  of  new  principles,  —  hold  fast  to  them  when  once 
acknowledged,  as  to  a  national  faith.^  No  circumstance 
in  the  histor}^  of  our  country,  —  not  even  parliamentary 
reform,  —  has  done  more  for  freedom  and  good  govern- 
ment, than  the  unfettered  hberty  of  reporting.  And  of 
all  the  services  which  the  press  has  rendered  to  free 
institutions,  none  has  been  greater  than  its  bold  de- 
fiance of  parliamentary  privilege,  while  labom-ing  for 
the  interests  of  the  people, 
^^^porting  Eeporting,  instead  of  being  resented  by  Parhament, 
breach  of    is  uow  cncoiutiged  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  its 

pnTuege. 

»  Though  equal  publicity  prevails  (13th  ed.).    See  also  on  intcrostini? 

in  the  United  States,  their  lepisla-  essay  of  Sismondi,  "De  la  DeUb^- 

tion  is  more  sudden  and  impulsive,  ration  Nationale:"  Etudes  sttr  fes 

and   remarkable,  therefore,  for  ite  Cofistitutions  des    Pettpiea    Zibres. 

instabihty.— -De  Tocquevi/ley  BSmo-  131. 
cratie  en   Amirique,    i.  242,  aoi 
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influence;  while  the  people  justly  esteem  it,  as  the 
surest  safeguard  of  liberty.  Yet  such  is  the  tenacity 
with  which  ancient  customs  are  observed,  —  long  after 
their  uses  have  ceased  to  be  recognised, — that  the  pri- 
vilege itself  has  never  been  relinquished.  Its  mainte- 
nance, however,  is  Uttle  more  than  a  liarmless  anomaly. 
Though  it  is  still  a  breach  of  privilege  to  pubhsh  the 
debates,  parliamentary  censiu'e  is  reserved  for  wilful 
misrepresentation ;  and  even  this  offence  is  now  scarcely 
known.  The  extraordinary  ability,  candour,  and  good 
faith  of  the  modern  school  of  reporters,  have  left  nothing 
for  ParUament  or  the  public  to  desire. 

The  fire  which  destroyed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  Galleries 
in  1834,  introduced  a  new  era  in  reporting.     Though,  accommo- 
for  many  years  past,  the  reporters  of  the  daily  press  had  ^^*^^ 
enjoyed  facihties  unknown  to  their  predecessors,  they 
still  carried  on  their  difficult  labours  in  the  strangers' 
gallery.     In  the  temporary  houses,  separate  galleries, 
fur  the  accommodation  of  reporters,  were  first  intro- 
duced ;    and  this  significant  change  has  been  perpe- 
tuated in  the  present  buildings. 

In  1845,  the  presence  of  strangers  in  the  galleries  Presence 
and  other  parts  of  the  House,  not  appropriated  to  mem-  gere  rewg- 
bers,  was  for  the  first  time  recognised  by  the  orders  of  ^^^^ 
the  House  of  Commons ;  yet  this  tardy  recognition  of 
their  presence  did  not  supersede  the  ancient  rule  by 
which  they  could  be  excluded  on  the  word  of  a  single 
member. 

A  further  change  was  still  wanting  to  complete  the  PubUca- 
publicity  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  the  responsi-  division 
bihty  of  members.     The  conduct  of  members  who  took  ^^*^ 
part  in  the  debates, — until  recently  a  very  small  number, 
— was  now  known  :  but  the  conduct  of  the  great  ma- 
jority who  were  silent,  was  still  a  secret.     Who  were 
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present, —  how  they  voted,  —  and  what  members  com- 
posed the  majority,  —  and  therefore  the  ruling  body,  — 
could  not  be  ascertained.  On  questions  of  unusual  in- 
terest, it  was  customary  for  the  minority  to  secure  the 
pubhcation  of  their  own  names ;  but  it  was  on  ver}"  rare 
occasions  indeed,  that  a  list  of  the  majority  could  also  be 
obtained.^  In  either  case  the  pubhcation  was  due  to  the 
exertions  of  individual  members.  The  House  itself  took 
no  cognisance  of  names :  but  concerned  itself  merely  with 
the  numbers.  The  grave  constitutional  objections  to 
this  form  of  voting,  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  par- 
Uamentary  reformers.  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  his  speech 
on  parhamentary  reform  in  1819,  said:  —  "We  arc 
often  told  that  the  pubhcation  of  the  debates  is  a  cor- 
rective for  any  defect  in  the  composition  of  this  House. 
But  to  these  men,  such  an  argument  can  by  no  means 
apply :  the  only  part  they  take  in  the  affairs  of  this 
House,  is  to  vote  in  the  majority  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  names  of  the  majority  are  scarcely  ever  pub- 
lished. Such  members  are  unUmited  kings,  —  bound 
by  no  rule  in  the  exercise  of  tlieir  power,  —  fearing 
nothhig  from  pubhc  censure,  in  the  pursuit  of  selfish 
objects,  —  not  even  mfluenced  by  the  love  of  praise 
and  historical  fame,  which  affects  the  most  despotic 
sovereigns  :  but  making  laws,  voting  money,  imjx)siug 


\  At  the  diflsolution  of  1089,  di- 
vision lists  were  first  published  by 
the  Whigs  and  Tories,  to  influence 
the  elections.  —  Macaulay^a  Hist.^ 
iii.  635.  In  1600,  the  Commons 
declared  the  printing  the  names  of 
the  minority  a  breach  of  privilege, 
as  ''  destructive  of  the  freedom  and 
liberdos  of  Parliament''  —  Com. 
Joum,,  xi.  672.  Mr.  Burke  wrote, 
in  1770 :  "  Frequent  and  correct 
lists  of  voters  on  all  important  qucs- 
tions  ought   to  be  procunKi/'  — 


PrefefU  DUcontentSj  Works,  ii.  32.5. 
In  1782,  the  opposition  ]>ubli8hed 
division  lists,  the  ministerial  mem- 
bers appearing  in  red  letters,  and 
the  mmority  in  black. —  Wraxall 
Metn,,  ii.  691.  In  Ireland,  before 
the  Union,  "  the  diA-isions  were 
public,  and  red  and  black  lists  were 
immediately  published  of  the  voters 
on  ever}'  public  occasion." — SirJo^ 
nah  BamnatorCB  Personal  Sketches, 
i.  105.  ' 
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tiixes,  sanctioning  wars,  with  all  the  plenitude  of  power, 
and  all  the  protection  of  obscurity :  having  nothing 
to  deter  them  but  the  reproach  of  conscience,  and 
everything  to  tempt  the  indulgence  of  avarice  and 
ambition."  ^ 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1836, — four  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  reform  act, — that  the  House  of  Commons 
adopted  the  wise  and  popular  plan  of  recording  the 
votes  of  every  member  ;  and  publishing  them,  day  by 
day,  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  So 
stringent  a  test  had  never  been  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  members  ;  and  if  free  constituencies  have  since  failed 
in  their  duty  of  sending  able  and  conscientious  repre- 
sentatives, the  fault  has  been  entirely  their  own. 

The  Commons  have  since  extended  the  principle  J 
of  pubUcity  still  further.  The  admission  of  strangers  | 
to  debates  had  been  highly  prized  :  but  the  necessity 
of  excluding  them  during  a  division,  had  never  been 
doubted.^  Yet  in  1853,  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Muntz 
tliat  they  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  galleries, 
without  any  embarrassment  to  the  tellers  ^ ;  and  they 
liave  since  looked  down  upon  the  busy  scene,  and 
shared  in  the  excitement  of  the  declaration  of  the 
numbers. 

In  these  important  changes,  the  Commons  have  also  ] 
been  followed  by  the  Lords.     Since  1857,  their  Lord-  j 
sliips  have  published   their  division  lists  daily;   and 
during  a  division,  strangers  are  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  galleries  and  in  the  space  within  the  rails  of  the 
throne."* 

In  a  minor,  yet  not  unimportant  change,  the  personal  i 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xli.  1097.         *  Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
'  In  1849  a  committee  reported     Divisions,  1863. 
that  their  exclusion  was  necessary.         *  Resolutions^  March  10th,  1857. 
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aembere  responsibility  of  members,  as  well  to  the  House  as  to 
Stte«!  the  pubUc,  has  been  extended.  In  the  Commons,  since 
1839,  the  name  of  every  member  addressing  questions 
to  witnesses  before  select  committees,  has  been  published 
with  the  minutes  of  evidence;  and  in  1852,  the  same 
practice  was  adopted  by  the  Lords.  It  displays  the 
intelUgence,  the  knowledge,  and  the  candour  of  the 
questioners ;  or  their  obtuseness,  ignorance,  and  preju- 
dice. It  exhibits  them  seeking  for  truth,  or  obstinately 
persisting  in  error.  Their  presence  at  each  sitting  of 
the  conunittee,  and  their  votes  upon  every  question, 
are  also  recorded  and  published  in  the  minutes  of 
proceedings. 
Pubiica-  One  other  concession  to  the  principle  of  imrestricted 
)iuiiunen.  pubHcity,  must  not  be  overlooked.  One  of  the  results  of 
JSa'md  i'lc^^^^g  activity  and  vigilance  in  the  Legislature,  has 
»pe».  been  the  collection  of  information,  from  all  sources,  on 
which  to  found  its  laws.  Financial  and  statistical 
accounts,  —  reports  and  papers  upon  every  question  of 
foreign  and  domestic  poUcy, — ^have  been  multiplied  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner,  since  the  imion  with  Ireland,  that 
it  excites  surprise  how  Parhament  affected  to  l^slate, 
in  earher  times,  without  such  information.  These  docu- 
ments were  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  Legis- 
latiu^  ;  and,  by  their  favour,  were  also  accessible  to  the 
pubUc.  In  1835,  the  Commons  took  a  further  step  in  the 
encoiu*agement  of  pubUcity,  by  directing  aU  their  papers 
to  be  freely  sold,  at  a  cheap  rate.'  The  public  have 
since  had  the  same  means  of  information,  upon  all  legisla- 
tive questions,  as  the  House  itself.  Community  of  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  conunmiity  of  discussion,  has  been 
established.     If  comments  are  justly  made  upon  the 

*  KepoptB  on  Printed  Papers,  1835. 
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extravagance  of  parliamentary  printing, — if  voluminous 
"  blue  books  "  are  too  often  a  fair  object  of  ridicule, 
—  yet  the  information  they  afford  is  for  the  public; 
and  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  documents  printed, 
attest  at  once  the  activity  of  members,  and  the  keen  in- 
terest taken  by  the  people,  in  the  business  of  legislation. 
While  the  utmost  publicity  has  thus  been  gradually 
extended  to  all  parUamentary  proceedings,  a  greater 
freedom  has  been  permitted  to  tlie  press,  in  criticising 
the  conduct  of  ParUament.  Eelying  upon  the  candour 
of  pubUc  opinion  for  a  justification  of  its  conduct,  Par- 
hament  has  been  superior  to  the  irritable  sensitive- 
ness, which  formerly  resented  a  free  discussion  of  its 
proceedings.  Earely  has  either  House  thought  fit,  of 
late  years,  to  restrain  by  punishment,  even  the  severest 
censures  upon  its  own  debates  and  proceedings.  When 
gross  libels  have  been  pubUshed  upon  the  House  itself, 
or  any  of  its  members,  the  House  has  occasionally 
thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  its  honour,  by  the 
commitment  of  the  offenders  to  custody.  But  it  has 
rightly  distinguished  between  hbels  upon  character  and 
motives, — and  comments,  however  severe,  upon  political 
conduct.  In  1810,  Mr.  Gale  Jones  was  conamitted  to 
Newgate,  for  pubUshing  an  offensive  placard  announcing 
for  discussion,  in  a  debating  society,  the  conduct  of  two 
members,  Mr.  G.  Yorke  and  Mr.  Windham.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  publishing  an 
address  to  his  constituents,  denouncing  this  act  of  the 
House,  and  denying  its  right  of  commitment.  Twenty 
years  later,  both  these  offences  would  probably  have 
been  disregarded,  or  visited  with  censure  only.  Again, 
in  1819,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  committed  to  Newgate  for 
violent,  if  not  seditious,  language  in  a  pamphlet  A  few 
years  afterwards,  such  an  offence,  if  noticed  at  all,  would 
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have  been  remitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  In  1838,  Mr.  O'Connell,  for 
a  much  grosser  hbel  than  any  of  these,  was  only  repri- 
manded in  his  place,  by  the  Speaker.  The  forbeanmee 
of  both  Houses  has  not  compromised  their  dignity, 
while  it  has  commanded  pubUc  respect.  Nor  has  it 
been  without  other  good  results;  for,  however' free 
the  commentaries  of  newspapers,  —  they  have  rarely 
been  disgraced  by  the  vulgar  scurriUties  which  marked 
the  age  of  Wilkes  and  Junius,  when  ParUament  was 
still  wielding  the  rod  of  privilege  over  the  press.  Uni- 
versal freedom  of  discussion  has  become  the  law  of  our 
poUtical  system ;  and  the  famiUar  use  of  the  privil^e, 
has  gradually  corrected  its  abuses. 
Earij  peti-       The  relations  of  Parliament  with  the  people  have 

tlODfl  to  *:        x: 

Pariia-  also  been  draAvn  closer,  by  the  extended  use  of  the 
popular  right  of  petitioning  for  redress  of  grievances. 
Though  this  right  has  existed  from  the  earhest  times,  it 
had  been,  practically,  restricted  for  many  centuries,  to 
petitions  for  the  redress  of  personal  and  local  grievances ; 
and  the  remedies  sought  by  petitioners,  were  such  as 
Courts  of  Equity,  and  private  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
since  been  accustomed  to  provide.  The  civil  war  of 
Charles  L  encouraged  a  more  active  exercise  of  tlie 
right  of  petitioning.  Numerous  petitions  of  a  political 
character,  and  signed  by  large  bodies  of  people,  were 
addressed  to  the  Long  ParUament.^  Freedom  of  opinion, 
however,  was  little  tolerated  by  that  assembly.  The  sup- 
porters of  their  cause  were  thanked  and  encouraged  : 
its  incautious  opponents,  if  they  ventured  to  petition, 
were  punished  as  delinquents.*  Still  it  was  during  this 
period  of  revolution,  that  the  practice  of  addressing  Par- 


ment. 


^  ClaraidoQ  Hist   (Oxford  Ed.,     y.  400 ;  vi.  406. 
1826),  L  357 ;  iL  160, 200, 207, 222j        *  Ibid,,  ii.  221, 348 ;  Com.  Jooin., 
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liament  upon  general  political  questions  had  its  rise. 
After  the  Eestoration,  petitions  were  again  discouraged. 
For  long  periods,  indeed,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
the  discontinuance  of  ParUaments  effectually  suppressed 
tliem ;  and  the  collecting  of  signatures  to  petitions  and 
addresses  to  the  king,  or  either  House  of  Parliament,  for 
alteration  of  matters  established  by  law,  in  church  or 
state,  was  restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament.* 

Nor  does  the  Eevolution  appear  to  have  extended 
the  free  use  of  petitions.  In  the  next  ten  years, 
petitions  in  some  numbers  were  presented,  —  chiefly 
from  persons  interested, — relative  to  the  African  Com- 
pany, —  the  scarcity  and  depreciation  of  the  coinage, — 
the  duties  on  leather,  —  and  the  woollen  trade :  but 
very  few  of  a  general  pohtical  character.  Freedom 
of  opinion  was  not  tolerated.  In  1690,  a  petition 
from  the  city  of  London,  hinting  at  a  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act,  so  far  as  it  affected  Protestant  dissenters, 
could  hardly  obtain  a  reading^;  and  in  1701,  the 
Commons  imprisoned  five  of  the  Kentish  petitioners, 
until  the  end  of  the  session,  for  praying  that  the  loyal 
addresses  of  the  House  might  be  turned  into  bills  of 
supply.^  During  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
first  two  Georges,  petitions  continued  to  pray  for 
special  relief;  but  rarely  interposed  in  questions  of 
general  legislation.  Even  the  ten  first  turbulent  years 
of  George  IH.'s  reign,  failed  to  develope  the  agency  of 
petitions,  among  other  devices  of  agitation.  So  little 
indulgence  did  Parliament  then  show  to  petitions,  that 
if  they  expressed  opinions  of  wliich  the  majority  dis- 

V.  354,  307, 368 ;  Rushworth  Coll.,  1679  by  proclamation  (Dec.  12tli). 

V.  462,  487.  »  Pari.  Hist,  v.  359. 

>  13  Chas.  IL,  c.  5.     Petitions  to  »  Somers'  Tracts,  xi.  242;  Pari, 

the  King  for  the  assembling  of  Par-  Hist,  v.  1255  j  ^nd,,  App.,   x\ii. 

liament  were   discountenanced  in  xviii. 
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approved,  the  right  of  the  subject  did  not  protect  them 
from  summary  rejection.  In  1772,  a  most  temperate 
petition,  praying  for  relief  from  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  was  rejected  by  the  Commons,  by 
a  large  majority.* 
Com-  It  was  not  until  1779,  that  an  extensive  organisation 

m^^f  to  promote  measures  of  economical  and  parliamentary 
Byste^o™  reform,  called  into  activity  a  general  system  of  peti- 
petition-  tioning,  —  commencing  with  the  freeholders  of  York- 
shire, and  extending  to  many  of  the  most  important 
counties  and  cities  in  the  kingdom/^  This  may  be 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  modern  system  of 
petitioning,  by  wliich  pubhc  measures,  and  matters  of 
general  poUcy,  have  been  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  Parliament.  Corresponding  committees  being  esta- 
bUshed  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  were  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  common  object,  by  means 
of  petitions,  to  be  followed  by  concerted  motions  made 
in  Parhament.  An  organisation  which  has  since  been 
so  often  used  with  success,  was  now  first  introduced 
into  our  pohtical  system.*  But  as  yet  the  number  of 
petitions  was  comparatively  small ;  and  bore  httle  pro- 
portion to  the  vast  accumulations  of  later  times.  Not- 
withstanding the  elaborate  system  of  association  and 
correspondence  established,  there  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  more  than  forty  petitions*;   but  many  of  these 

^  By  217  to  71.  than  those  for  the  abolition  of  the 

'  Adolphus,  iii.  04^  113 ;  Kemem-     slave  trade  in  1787 ;  though  a  few 

were  presented  for  reform  aoout  the 


brancer,  vol.  ix. ;  Wyvirs  Political 
Papers,  i.  1 — 296 ;  Wraxall's  Mem., 


end  of  the  American  War,  which 

iii.  292 ;  Ann.  Reg.,  1789,  p.  86 ;  would  undoubtedly  have  been  re- 

Parl.  Hist,  xx.  1378.  jected  with  indignation  at  any  ear- 

*  Mr.  Hallam,  in  a  valuable  note  lier  stage  of  our  constitution."     I 

to  his  Constitutional  History,  vol.  have  assipned  the  somewhat  earlier 

ii.  p.  434,  to  which  I  am  much  in-  period  of  1779,  as  the  origin  of  the 

debted,  says  that  "  the  great  mul-  modem  system  of  petitioning, 

tiplication  of  petitions  wholly  un-  *  Pari.  Hist,    xxi.  339  ;    Ann. 

connected  with  particular  interests  Reg.,  1780,  p.  165. 
cannot^  I  believe,  be  traced  higher 
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were  very  numerously  signed.  The  Yorkshire  petition 
was  subscribed  by  upwards  of  eight  thousand  free- 
holders ^ ;  the  Westminster  petition,  by  five  thousand 
electors.^  The  meetings  at  which  they  were  agreed 
to,  awakened  the  public  interest  in  questions  of  reform, 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  which  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  debates  in  Parhament,  on  their  pre- 
sentation. At  the  same  time.  Lord  George  Gordon  and 
liis  fanatical  associates  were  engaged  in  preparing 
petitions  against  the  Eoman  Catholics.  To  one  of  these, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  signa- 
tures were  annexed.^  But  not  satisfied  with  the  in- 
fluence of  petitions  so  numerously  signed,  the  dangerous 
fanatic  who  had  collected  them,  sought  to  intimidate 
Parhament  by  the  personal  attendance  of  the  peti- 
tioners; and  his  ill-advised  conduct  resulted  in  riots, 
conflagrations,  and  bloodshed,  which  nearly  cost  their 
mischievous  originator  his  head. 

In  1782,  there  were  about  fifty  petitions  praying  for  ] 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  Commons  in  Parha- 
ment ;  and  also  a  considerable  number  in  subsequent 
years.  The  great  movement  for  the  aboUtion  of  the 
slave  trade  soon  followed.  The  first  petition  against 
that  infamous  traffic,  was  presented  from  the  Quakers, 
in  1782  ^ ;  and  was  not  supported  by  other  petitions  for 
some  years.  But  in  the  meantime,  an  extensive  associa- 
tion had  instructed  the  people  in  the  enormities  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  aroused  the  popular  sympathies  in 
favour  of  the  African  negro.  In  1787  and  1788,  a 
greater  number  of  petitions  were  presented  for  this 
benevolent  object,  than  had  ever  been  addressed  to 

^   Speech  of  Sir  George  Savile;  '  Ann.  Re?.,  1780,  p.  269. 

Pari.  Hist.,  xx.  1374.  *  June  17th,  1782 ;  Com.  Joum., 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Fox  J  Ibid.,iLKi,  xxxix.  487:   Adolphus,  Hist.,  iv. 

287.  301. 
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Parliament,  upon  any  other  political  question.  Thei 
were  upwards  of  a  hundred  petitions,  numerously  signec 
and  from  influential  places.^  Never  yet  had  the  direc 
influence  of  petitions  upon  the  deliberations  of  Parli^ 
ment,  been  so  remarkably  exemplified.  The  questio 
of  the  slave  trade  was  immediately  considered  by  tli 
government,  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  by  Parliament 
and  remedial  measures  were  passed,  which  ultimatel 
led  to  its  prohibition.  This  consummation  was  indee 
postponed  for  several  years,  and  was  not  accomplishe 
without  many  struggles :  but  the  influence  of  petition 
and  of  the  organisation  by  which  they  were  produce< 
was  marked  throughout  the  contest.^  The  king  an 
Mr.  Pitt  appear,  from  the  first,  to  have  regarded  wit 
disfavour  this  agitation  for  the  aboUtion  of  the  slav 
trade,  by  means  of  addresses  and  petitions,  as  bein 
likely  to  establish  a  precedent  for  forcing  the  adoptio 
of  other  measures,  less  unobjectionable.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  recognition  of  the  constitutiom 
right  of  addressing  ParUament  upon  public  question 
the  growth  of  petitions  was  not  yet  materially  advance( 
Throughout  the  reign  of  George  III.  tlieir  number 
upon  the  most  interesting  questions,  were  still  to  b 
reckoned  by  hundreds.^  As  yet,  it  was  sought  to  es 
press  the  sentiments  of  influential  classes  only ;  and 
few  select  petitions  from  the  principal  counties  and  citie 


'  Com.  Joum..  xliii.  159,  et  seq. ; 
AdolphuB  HiBt,  lY.  306. 

'  Mr.  Fox,  writing  to  Dr.  Wake- 
field, April  28th,  1801,  said :  '^'ith 
regard  to  the  slave  trade^  I  con- 
ceive the  great  numbers  which  have 
voted  with  us,  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  a  majority,  have  been  princi- 
paJly  owing  to  petitions."  —  Fox 
Mern.f  iv.  429. 

'  Malmesbury  Corr.,  ii.  430.  See 


also  Bancroft's  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  40J 
Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  ii.  167,  &c. 
*  In  1813,  there  were  200  in  fa 
vour  of  Roman  Catholic  claims,  an 
about  700  for  promulf2:ating  th 
Christian  religion  in  India :  in  181-^ 
about  150  on  the  com  laws,  an 
nearly  1000  for  the  abolition  of  th 
slave  trade :  in  1817  and  1818,  up 
wards  of  500  petitions  for  reform  t 
Parliament. 
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—  drawn  with  great  ability,  and  signed  by  leading  men, 

—  characterised  this  period  of  the  history  of  petitions. 
Even  in  1816  there  were  Kttle  more  than  four  hundred 
petitions  against  the  continuance  of  the  Property  Tax, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  public  feeUng  against  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  succeeding  reign,  ] 
that  petitioning  attained  that  development,  by  which  it  | 
has  since  been  distinguished.  From  that  period  it  has  ' 
been  the  custom  to  influence  the  judgment  of  ParUament, 
not  so  much  by  the  weight  and  poKtical  consideration  of 
the  petitioners,  as  by  their  numbers.  Rehgious  bodies, 
— especially  of  Dissenting  communions, — had  already 
contributed  the  greatest  number  of  petitions ;  and  they 
have  since  been  foremost  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
rights  of  petitioners.  In  1824,  an  agitation  was  com- 
menced, mainly  by  means  of  petitions,  for  the  abohtion 
of  slavery;  and  from  that  period  until  1833,  when. the 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  little  less  than  twenty 
thousand  petitions  were  presented:  in  1833  alone, 
nearly  seven  thousand  were  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  Upon  many  other  subjects,  petitions  were 
now  numbered  by  thousands,  instead  of  hundreds.  In 
1827  and  1828,  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  was  urged  by  upwards  of  five  thousand  petitions. 
Between  1825  and  1829,  there  were  above  six  thousand 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  claims,  and 
nearly  nine  thousand  against  them*  Other  questions 
aSecting  the  Church  and  Dissenters, — the  Maynooth 
grant,  church  rates,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
have  since  called  them  forth,  in  still  greater  numbers.' 


*  In  1834  there  were  upwards  of  relating  to  church  rates.    Between 

2^000  petitions  in  support  of  the  1833  and  1837;  6,000  petitions  were 

Church   Establishment,  and  2,400  presented  for  the  better  observance 

for  relief  of  Dissenters.      In  1837  of  the  Lord's  Day.   In  1846, 10,263 

there  were  about  10,000  petitions  petitions,  with  1,288,742  signatures, 

VOL.  1.  GO 


has  bea 

fpcessitdscd.  ba§  daaediied  die  c^ght  on  wliich  ikii 
frnadai.  and  the  qomioM  il  kv  floi^i  to  advanoe. 
PctzskjpQ?  in  tbonsands, — asmg  die  aame  language^— 
zns'TTzbed  in  the  aame  handviitiii^  and  on  die  auK 
de^ripcioQ  of  paper. — and  allied  by  fidmloiis  mm- 
\m:t% — hare  marked  the  acthifj  of  agmta^  rnUier  tfan 
the  unanimity  of  pedtionen;  and,  instead  d  bong 


tut  BIHlft 

Ui  MMmvrth  Coftm.  la  1850; 
4,47'!>  petitiooi,  with  658^19  ag^ 
DAturei^  were  ncMBfted  4(Wiift 
HmMiiT  Imboor  in  the  Poftnaffioe. 
In  IVih  4,144  petitioiu^  with 
1^10^7  flgnstnm,  were  pre- 
MDted  for  repelling  encreachmentt 
of  theChnrcn  of  Rome;  and  2,161 
petitiont,  with  948/)81  nflutaree^ 
Mrainst  the  EccleoAftiGiil  Tltlee 
DUL  In  IHm,  4,W0  petitions,  with 
G2i)^'i^M  figiiAturee,  were  presented 
•gainiit  opening  the  British  Mnsenm 
on  SumiaTii;  and  in  18&),  there 
were  fifilh  petitions,  with  107,687 
signatures,  sgminst  the  aboliticm  of 
church  rates ;  and  5,/S88  petitions, 
with  010,877  signaturei^  in  fiiTour 


M«F- 


>  v«idia8ch,i8oa 

>!■  1816  tlwro  WOT 
wi&  14fi^866 
Ab  npealcf  the  eon  k«i; 
and  407  pemoa^  wiUi  l,414yS0S 
in  frfonr  of  lep^  h 
1^48  there  wen  577  potiliQQ^  wi& 
S;O18,|080  mfffa^mm,  jgmjia^  ftr 
nmrenal  ■affiistt.  In  the  fiie 
yean  endhig  18fi^  94^000petitkM 
were  reeeiTed  hj  the  Uoon  of 
CommoBs;  in  the  fire  jrean 


ing  184& 6%601  $  btibiiltwmymn 
endmg  186^54^008;  and  in  lis 
five  yean  ending  1868^  47,6011 
In  1890,  34^279  petitiaiia  were  le* 
oeiTed,  heinff  a  gmatfrr  nnmhoi  thM 
in  any  prerunia  year  esoept  1843L 
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received  as  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  have  been 
reprobated  as  an  abuse  of  a  popular  privilege.  In  some 
cases,  the  unscrupulous  zeal  of  agents  has  even  led  them 
to  resort  to  forgery  and  other  frauds,  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  signatures.^ 

While  the  number  of  petitions  was  thus  increasing.  Debates  on 
their  influence  was  fiirther  extended,  by  the  discussions  ^titions* 
to  which  their  presentation  gave  rise.  The  arguments  i«»^a»>^«d. 
of  the  petitioners  were  repeated  and  enforced  in  debate. 
Whatever  the  business  appointed  for  consideration,  the 
claims  of  petitioners  to  a  prior  hearing  were  paramount 
Again  and  again,  were  the  same  questions  thus  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  ParUaraent.  A  popular  question 
absorbed  all  others :  it  was  for  ever  under  discussion. 
This  free  access  of  petitioners  to  the  inner  deUberations 
of  Parhament,  was  a  great  privilege.  It  had  long  been 
enjoyed  and  appreciated :  but  when  it  was  too  often 
claimed,  its  continuance  became  incompatible  with  good 
government.  After  the  reform  act,  the  debating  of 
petitions  threatened  to  become  the  sole  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  a  time,  expedients  were  tried 
to  obtain  partial  rehef  from  this  serious  embarrassment : 
but  at  length,  in  1839,  the  House  was  forced  to  take  the 
bold  but  necessary  step,  of  prohibiting  all  debate  upon 
the  presentation  of  petitions.^  The  reformed  Parlia- 
ment could  venture  upon  so  startling  an  invasion  of  the 
right  of  petitioning ;  and  its  fearless  decision  was  not 
misconstrued  by  the  people.     Nor  has  the  just  influence 


*  Such  practices  ap^ar  to  have 
been  coeTal  with  agitation  by  means 
of  petitions.  Lord  Clarendon  states 
that  in  1040,  **  when  a  multitude  of 
hands  was  procured,  the  petition 
itself  was  cut  off,  and  a  new  one 
framed  suitable  to  the  design  in 
hand;  and  annexed  to  the  long  list 


of  names,  which  were  subscribed  to 
the  former.  By  this  means  many 
men  found  their  hands  subscribed 
to  petitions  of  which  they  before 
had  never  heard." — Hid,  of  JRebel" 
lion,  ii.  357. 

*  Com.  Joum..  xciv.  16 ;  Hans. 
Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xlv.  156, 197. 
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of  petitions  been  diminished  by  this  change ;  for  while 
the  House  restrained  desultory  and  intrusive  discussion, 
it  devised  other  means  for  giving  publicity,  and  extended 
circulation  to  the  opinions  of  petitioners.^  Their  voice 
is  stm  heard  and  respected  in  the  consideration  of  every 
pubUc  measure :  but  it  is  no  longer  suflfered  unduly  to 
impede  the  toilsome  work  of  legislation. 
^'^^^  ^^  To  these  various  modes  of  subjecting  Parliament  to 
the  direct  control  of  public  opinion,  must  be  added  the 
modem  custom  of  exacting  pledges  from  candidates  at 
elections.  The  general  election  of  1774  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  occasion,  on  which  it  prevailed  so 
far  as  to  attract  public  notice.^  Many  popular  questions, 
especially  om:  difierences  with  America,  were  then  under 
discussion;  and  in  many  places,  tests  were  proposed 
to  candidates,  by  which  they  were  required  to  support 
or  oppose  the  leading  measures  of  the  time.  Wilkes 
was  forward  in  encouraging  a  practice  so  consonant  with 
his  own  political  principles ;  and  volimteered  a  test  for 
himself  and  his  colleague.  Sergeant  Glynn,  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex election.  Many  candidates  indignantly  refused 
the  proposed  test,  even  when  they  were  favourable  to 
the  views,  to  which  it  was  sought  to  pledge  them.  At 
this  period,  Mr.  Burke  explained  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol, — with  that  philosophy  and  breadth  of  constitu- 
tional principle,  which  distinguished  him, — the  relations 
of  a  representative  to  his  constituents.  "  His  unbiassed 
opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  con- 
science, he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man, 
or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  .  .  .  Your  representative 
owes  you,  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  judgment; 

^  About  a  thousand  petitions  are  with   the   signatures,  relating   to 

annually^  printed  in   extenso;  and  every  subject, 

all  petitions  are  classified,  so  as  to  «  Adolphus,  Hist,  ii.  143. 
exhibit  the    number  of  petitions, 
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and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices 
it  to  your  opinion.  .  .  Government  and  legislation 
are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of  in- 
cUnation;  and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that  in  which 
the  determination  precedes  the  discussion, — in  which 
one  set  of  men  dehberate,  and  another  decide  ?  .  . 
Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  dif- 
ferent and  hostile  interests ;  .  .  but  Parliament  is  a 
dehberative  assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one  interest, 
—  that  of  the  whole;  where  not  local  purposes,  not 
local  prejudices,  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good, 
resulting  from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole."  ^ 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  relations  between 
representatives  and  their  constituents  have  become  more 
intimate  ;  and  the  constitutional  theory  of  pledges  has 
been  somewhat  modified.  According  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  representation,  the  constituents  elect  a  man  in 
whose  character  and  general  poKtical  views  they  have 
confidence ;  and  their  representative  enters  the  Legisla- 
ture a  free  agent,  to  assist  in  its  deUberations,  and  to 
form  his  own  independent  judgment  upon  all  public 
measures.  K  the  contrary  were  universally  the  rule, 
representatives  would  become  delegates ;  and  govern- 
ment, by  the  entire  body  of  the  people,  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  representative  institutions.*^  But  the  poUtical 

*  Burke's  Works,  iii.  18 — ^20.  lecting  men,  constituencies  pro- 
'  There  is  force,  but  at  the  same  nounce  upon  measures;  in  place  of 
time  exaggeration,  in  the  opinions  choosing  representatives  to  discuss 
of  an  able  reviewer  upon  this  sub-  questions  and  decide  on  proposals 
ject.  "For  a  long  time  past  we  in  one  of  three  co-ordinate  and 
have,  unconsciously,  been  Duming  co-equal  bodies,  the  aggregate  of 
the  candle  of  the  constitution  at  whicn  decree  what  shaU  Be  enacted 
both  ends  j  our  electors  have  been  or  done,  electors  consider  and  de- 
usurping  the  functions  of  the  House  cree  what  shall  be  done  themselves, 
of  Commons,  while  the  House  of  It  is  a  reaction  towards  the  old 
Commons  has  been   monopolising  Athenian  plan  of   direct  govem- 


those    of    the    Parliament." — Ed,     ment  by  the  people,  practised  be- 
Rev,,  Oct.  1862,  No.  196,  p.  469.     fore  the  prii      '      " 
Again,  p.  470 :  "  In  place  of  se-     was  discovei 
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conditions  of  our  own  time  have  brought  occadonal 
pledges  more  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  political  education  of  the  people,  —  the 
publicity  of  all  parUamentary  proceedings,  —  and  the 
free  discussions  of  the  press,  have  combined  to  force 
upon  constituencies,  the  estimation  of  measures  as  well 
as  of  men.  Hence  candidates  have  sought  to  recom- 
mend themselves  by  the  advocacy  of  popular  measures ; 
and  constituents  have  expected  expUcit  declarations  of 
the  poUtical  faith  of  candidates.  And  how  can  it  be 
contended  that  upon  such  measures  as  catholic  emanci- 
pation, parhamentary  reform,  and  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  constituencies  were  not  entitled  to  know  the 
opinions  of  their  members  ?  Unless  the  electors  are  to 
be  deprived  of  their  voice  in  Ic^lation,  such  occasions 
as  these  were  surely  fit  for  their  peculiar  vigilance.  At 
a  dissolution,  the  crown  has  often  appealed  directly  to 
the  sense  of  the  people,  on  the  pohcy  of  great  pubhc 
measures ;  and  how  could  they  respond  to  that  appeal 
without  satisfying  themselves  regarding  the  opinions 
and  intentions  of  the  candidates  ?  Their  response  was 
found  in  the  majority  returned  to  the  new  Parliament, 
directly  or  indirectly  pledged  to  support  their  decision.^ 
But  while  the  right  of  electors  to  be  assured  of  the 
political  opinions  of  candidates  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted, the  first  principles  of  representative  government 
are  ever  to  be  kept  in  view.  A  member,  once  elected, 
is  fi'ce  to  act  upon  his  own  convictions  and  conscience. 
As  a  man  of  honour,  he  will  violate  no  engagement 
which  he  may  "have  thought  it  becoming  to  accept : 
but  if  he  has  a  due  respect  for  his  own  character,  and 
for  the  dignity  of  his  office,  he  will  not  yield  him- 

^  Speeches  from  the  throne,  24th  March,  1784;  27th  April,  1807: 
22nd  April,  1831 ;  21st  March,  1867. 
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self  to  the  petty  meddling  and  dictation  of  busy  knots 
of  his  constituents,  who  may  assume  to  sway  his  judg- 
ment. 

Such  being  the  multiplied  relations  of  Parliament  to  Semnts' 
the  people,  let  us  inquire  how,  since  its  early  excesses  discon- 
in  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  it  has  deferred  to  the  law,  ^^^ 
and  respected  other  jurisdictions  besides  its  own.  The 
period  signalised  by  the  ill-advised  attempts  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  enlarge  its  powers,  and  assert 
too  tenaciously  its  own  privileges, — was  yet  marked  by 
the  abandonment  of  some  of  its  ancient  customs  and 
immunities.  From  the  earUest  times,  the  members  of 
both  Houses  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  from 
arrest  in  all  civil  suits ;  and  this  immunity, — ^useful  and 
necessary  as  regarded  themselves,  —  had  also  extended 
to  their  servants.  The  abuses  of  this  privilege  had  long 
been  notorious ;  and  repeated  attempts  had  already  been 
made  to  discontinue  it.  For  that  purpose  bills  were 
several  times  passed  by  the  Lords,  but  miscarried  in 
the  Commons.^  At  length,  in  1770,  a  bill  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Commons^,  and  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  it  encountered  unexpected  opposition 
from  several  peers :  but  was  carried  by  the  powerful 
advocacy  of  Lord  Mansfield.^  Nor  was  this  the  only 
privilege  restrained  by  this  useful  act.  Members  and 
their  servants  had  formerly  enjoyed  immunity  from 
the  distress  of  their  goods,  and  from  all  civil  suits, 
during  the  periods  of  privilege.  Such  monstrous  privi- 
leges had  been  flagitiously  abused  ;  and  few  passages  in 

*  Lord  Mansfield's  speech.  May,  rejected  in  the    other  House." — 

9th,  1770 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  974.  Mem.,  iv.  147.    But  this  is  scarcely 

'  Walpole  says:  "The bill  passed  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that 

easily  through  the  Commons,  many  similar  bills  had   previously  been 

of  the  members  who  were  inclined  passed  by  the  Lords, 
to  oppose  it,  trusting  it  would  be        '10  Geo.  HL  c.  60. 
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parliamentary  history  are  more  discreditable  than  the 
frivolous  pretexts  imder  which  protections  were  claimed 
by  members  of  both  Houses,  and  their  servants.  These 
abuses  had  already  been  partially  restrained  by  several 
statutes  ^ :  but  it  was  reserved  for  this  act,  to  leave  the 
course  of  justice  entirely  free,  and  to  afford  no  protec- 
tion to  members,  but  that  of  their  persons  from  arrest. 

This  same  period  witnessed  the  renimciation  of  an 
offensive  custom,  by  which  prisoners  appeared  before 
eitlier  House  to  receive  judgment,  kneehng  at  the  bar. 
Submission  so  abject,  wliile  it  degraded  the  prisoner, 
exhibited  privilege  as  odious,  rather  than  awfiil,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  free  people.  In  the  late  reign,  the  proud 
spirit  of  Mr.  Murray  had  revolted  against  this  indignity ; 
and  his  contumacy  had  been  punished  by  close  confine- 
ment in  Newgate.^  But  in  1772,  when  privilege  was 
most  impopular,  the  Commons  formally  renounced  this 
opprobrious  usage,  by  standing  order.®  The  Lords, 
less  candid  in  their  proceedings,  silently  discontinued 
the  practice,  in  cases  of  privilege :  but,  by  fictitious 
entries  in  their  jomnal,  still  affected  to  maintain  it.* 

Parhament,  having  relinquished  every  invidious  pri\d- 


»  12&13WilLni.  c3;  2&3 
Anne,  c.  18 ;  11  Geo.  II.  c  24. 

«  Pari.  Hist,  xiv.  894;  Wal- 
pole's  Mem.  of  Geo.  11.,  i.  16.  In 
1047,  David  Jenkins,  a  Koyalist 
Welsh  judge,  had  refused  to  Imeel 
before  the  Commons  ;  and  Sir 
John  Majnard,  Sir  John  Gayre, 
and  others,  before  the  Lords. — 
Com.  Joum.,  y.  409;  ParL  Hist^ 
iii.  844,  880. 

»  March  leth,  1772;  Com.  Joum., 
xxvi.  48. 

*  In  1787,  Mr.  Warren  Hastings, 
on  being  admitted  to  bail,  on  his 
impeachment,  was  obliged  to  kneel 
at    tho    bar;    and  again,    at  the 


opening  of  his  trial,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  appeared  kneeling 
until  desired  by  the  Chancellor  to 
rise.  Of  this  ceremony  he  thus 
wrote:  ''I  can  with  truth  affirm 
that  I  have  home  with  indifference 
all  the  base  treatment  I  have  had 
dealt  to  me — all  except  the  igno- 
minious ceremonial  of  Kneeling  be- 
fore the  House."—  Trial  of  HaM- 
ings:  Lord  Stanhope^ $  Life  of  PUi, 
L  360.  The  same  humiliating 
ceremony  was  repeated  eight  years 
afterwards,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  to  hear  his  acquittal  an- 
nounced by  the  ChanceUor. — i&td. 
ii.  319. 
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lege,  has  not  been  without  embarrassments  in  exercising 
the  powers  necessary  for  maintaining  its  own  authority 
and  independence,  and  which,  —  if  rightly  used, — 
are  no  restraint  upon  public  liberty.  Each  House  has 
exercised  a  large  jurisdiction,  in  declaring  and  enforcing 
its  own  privileges.  It  administers  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment :  the  courts  administer  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
where  subjects  have  considered  themselves  aggrieved 
by  one  jurisdiction,  they  have  appealed  to  the  other.^ 
In  such  cases  the  appeal  has  been  to  inferior  courts,  — 
to  courts  whose  judgments  may  again  be  reviewed  by 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  The  courts,  —  without 
assuming  the  right  to  limit  the  privileges  of  ParUament, 
—  have  yet  firmly  maintained  their  own  unfettered 
jurisdiction,  to  try  all  causes  legally  brought  before 
them ;  and  to  adjudge  them  according  to  the  law, 
whether  their  judgment  may  conflict  with  privilege,  as 
declared  elsewhere,  or  not.  A  court  of  equity  or  com- 
mon law  can  stay  actions,  by  injunction  or  prohibition : 
but  neither  House  is  able  to  interdict  a  suit,  by  any 
legal  process.  Hence  embarrassing  contests  have  arisen 
between  Parliament  and  the  courts. 

The  right  of  both  Houses  to  imprison  for  contempt, 
had  been  so  often  recognised  by  the  courts,  on  writs  of 
habeas  corpus^  that  it  appeared  scarcely  open  to  further 
question.  Yet,  in  1810,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  denied  the 
authority  of  the  Commons,  in  his  place  in  ParUament. 
He  enforced  his  denial  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents ; 
and  having  himself  been  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt, 
he  determined  to  defy  and  resist  their  power.  By 
direction  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  issued  his  warrant 

^  All  the  principles  and  authori-    tise  on  the  Law  and  Usage  of  Par- 
ties upon  this  matter  are  collected     liament 
in  Chap.  VI.  of  the  author's  Trea- 
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for  the  commitment  of  Sir  Francis  to  the  Tower.  He 
disputed  its  legality,  and  resisted  and  turned  out  the 
Sergeant,  who  came  to  execute  it :  he  barred  up  his 
house ;  and  appealed  for  protection  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Middlesex.  The  mob  took  his  part,  and  being  riotous, 
were  dispersed  in  the  streets,  by  the  military.  For 
three  days  he  defended  himself  in  his  house,  while  the 
authorities  were  consulting  as  to  the  legality  of  breaking 
into  it,  by  force.  It  was  held  that  the  Sergeant,  in 
executing  the  Speaker's  warrant,  would  be  armed  with 
all  the  powers  of  the  law ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
third  day,  that  officer  having  obtained  the  aid  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  constables,  and  a  mihtary  force, 
broke  into  the  beleaguered  house,  and  conveyed  his 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  ^  The  commitment  of  a  popular 
opponent  of  privilege  was  followed  by  its  usual  conse- 
quences. The  martyred  prisoner  was  an  object  of 
sympathy  and  adulation,  —  the  Conunons  were  de- 
nounced as  tyrants  and  oppressors. 

Overcome  by  force.  Sir  Francis  brought  actions 
against  the  Speaker  and  the  Sergeant,  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  for  redress.  The  House  would  have 
been  justified  by  precedents  and  ancient  usage,  in  re- 
sisting the  prosecution  of  these  actions,  as  a  contempt 
of  its  authority :  but  instead  of  standing  upon  its  privi- 
lege it  directed  its  officers  to  plead,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  to  defend  theuL  The  authority  of  the  House 
was  fully  vindicated  by  the  court :  but  Sir  Francis 
prosecuted  an  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  judgment  of  the  comi; 
below  being  affirmed,  all  conflict  between  law  and 
privil^e  was  averted.     The  authority  of  the  House 

>  Ann.  Keg.,  ISIO,  p.  344 ;  Hana.  Deb.,  xri  257,  454,  See,  Laid 
Colchester's  minj,  u.  246—260. 
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had  indeed  been  questioned  :  but  the  courts  declared  it 
to  have  been  exercised  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

Where  the  courts  uphold  the  authority  of  the  House, 
all  is  well :  but  what  if  they  deny  and  repudiate  it  ? 
Since  the  memorable  cases  of  Ashby  and  White,  and 
the  electors  of  Aylesbury  in  1704,  no  such  case  had 
arisen  until  1837  :  when  the  cause  of  dispute  was 
characteristic  of  the  times.  In  the  last  century,  we 
have  seen  the  Commons  contending  for  the  inviolable 
secrecy  of  all  their  proceedings :  now  they  are  foimd 
declaring  their  inherent  right  of  publishing  all  their 
own  papers,  for  the  information  of  the  pubUc. 

The  circmnstances  of  this  case  may  be  briefly  told.  Right  of 
In  1836,  Messrs.  Hansard,  the  printers  of  the  House  of  to^JSbSh 
Commons,  had  printed,  by  order  of  that  House,  the  ^^^g 
reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  —  in  one  of  which  character, 
a  book  published  by  Stockdale,  and  found  among  the 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  was  described  as  obscene  and 
indecent.  After  the  session,  Stockdale  brought  an 
action  against  the  printers,  for  Ubel.  The  character  of 
the  book  being  proved,  a  verdict  was  given  against 
him,  upon  a  plea  of  justification :  but  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman,  who  tried  the  cause,  took  occasion  to  say  that 
"  the  fact  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  directed 
Messrs.  Hansard  to  publish  all  their  parliamentary 
reports,  is  no  justification  for  them,  or  for  any  book- 
seller who  publishes  a  parliamentary  report,  containing 
a  hbel  against  any  man."  The  assertion  of  such  a 
doctrine,  was  naturally  startling  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  ParUament,  after  an 
inquiry  by  a  committee,  the  House  declared  "  That  the 
power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and 
proceedings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary,  or  conducive  to 
the  pubUc  interests,  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  con- 


Stockdale. 
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stitutional  functions  of  Parliament,  more  especially  of 
this  House,  as  the  representative  portion  of  it."  It  was 
further  resolved,  that  for  any  person  to  institute  a  suit 
in  order  to  call  its  privileges  in  question,  or  for  any 
court  to  decide  upon  matters  of  privilege,  inconsistent 
with  the  determination  of  either  House,  was  a  breach 
of  privilege.' 
Case  of  Stockdale,   however,  immediately  brought  another 

action,  to  which  the  House,  —  instead  of  acting  upon 
its  own  recent  resolutions,  —  directed  Messrs.  Hansard 
to  plead.  The  case  was  tried  upon  this  single  issue,  — 
whether  the  printers  were  justified  by  the  privilege  and 
order  of  the  House  ;  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
unanimously  decided  against  them. 

The  position  of  the  Commons  was  surroimded  with 
difficulties.  Believing  the  judgment  of  the  court  to  be 
erroneous,  they  might  have  sought  its  reversal  by  a 
writ  of  error.  But  such  a  course  was  not  compatible 
with  their  dignity.  It  was  not  the  conduct  of  their 
officer  that  was  impugned :  but  their  own  authority, 
which  they  had  solemnly  asserted.  In  pursuing  a  wrrit 
of  error,  they  might  be  obliged,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
seek  justice  from  the  House  of  Lords,  —  a  tribunal  of 
equal,  but  not  superior,  authority  in  matters  of  privi- 
lege ;  and  having  already  pronounced  their  own  judg- 
ment, such  an  appeal  would  be  derogatory  to  their 
proper  position  in  the  state.  They  were  equally  un- 
willing to  precipitate  a  conflict  with  the  courts.  Their 
resolutions  had  been  set  at  defiance ;  yet  the  damages 
and  costs  were  directed  to  be  paid !  Their  forbearance 
was  not  without  hmnihation.  It  was  resolved,  how- 
ever, that  in  case  of  any  future  action,  Messrs.  Hansard 

^  Com.  Journ..  xdL  418:  May's  Law  and  Usaec  of  Parliament.  4Ui 
BL,  170,  d»eq. 
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should  not  plead  at  all ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
House  should  be  vindicated,  by  the  exercise  of  its 
privileges. 

During  the  recess  of  1839,  another  action  was 
brought ;  and  judgment  having  gone  against  Messrs. 
Hansard  by  default,  the  damages  were  assessed  in  the 
Sheriff's  Court  at  600/.,  and  levied  by  the  Sheriffs.  On 
the  meeting  of  ParUament  in  1840,  the  Sheriffs  had 
not  yet  paid  over  the  money  to  the  plaintiff.  The  House 
now  proceeded  with  the  rigour  which  it  had  previously 
threatened,  —  but  had  forborne  to  exercise.  Stockdale 
was  immediately  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  while  Mr.  Howard,  his  soUcitor, 
escaped  with  a  reprimand.  The  Sheriffs  were  directed 
to  restore  the  money,  which  they  had  levied  upon 
Messrs.  Hansard.  Being  bound  by  their  duty  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  they  refused  to  obey  this 
order ;  and  were  also  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sergeant.  In  the  hope  of  some  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty, they  retained  possession  of  the  money,  imtil  com- 
pelled by  an  attachment  from  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  to  pay  it  over  to  Stockdale.  Much  sympathy 
was  justly  excited  by  the  imprisonment  of  these  gentle- 
men, —  who,  acting  in  strict  obedience  to  the  law  and 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  had  nevertheless  endeavoured 
to  avoid  a  contempt  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which, 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  they  were  constrained 
to  commit.  Punished  with  reluctance,  —  and  without 
the  least  feeling  of  resentment,  —  they  were  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  conflicting  jurisdictions. 

In  an  earher  age  the  Commons,  relying  upon  their 
own  paramount  authority,  might  even  have  proceeded 
to  commit  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  — 
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for  which  a  precedent  was  not  wanting  ^ :  but  happily, 
the  wise  moderation  of  this  age  revolted  from  so  violent 
and  miseemly  an  exercise  of  power.  Confident  in 
the  justice  and  legality  of  their  own  proceedings, — 
defied  by  a  low  plaintifi*  in  an  unworthy  cause,  —  and 
their  dehberate  judgment  overruled  by  an  inferior 
court,  —  they  yet  acted  with  as  much  temper  and 
forbearance,  as  the  inextricable  diflBiculties  of  their 
position  would  allow. 

Stockdale,  while  in  custody,  repeated  his  offence  by 
bringing  another  action.  He  and  his  attorney  were 
committed  to  Newgate ;  and  Messrs.  Hansard  were 
again  ordered  not  to  plead.  Judgment  was  once  more 
entered  up  against  them,  and  another  writ  of  inquiry 
issued ;  when  Mr.  France,  the  Under-Sheriff*,  anxious 
to  avoid  offence  tiO  the  House,  obtained  leave  to  show 
cause  before  the  court,  why  the  writ  should  not  be 
executed.  Meanwhile,  the  indefatigable  Stockdale 
solaced  his  imprisonment,  by  bringing  another  action ; 
for  which  his  attorney's  son,  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Pearce, 
were  committed. 
Actions  At  length  these  vexatious  proceedings  were  brought 

ttatate.  ^  to  a  close,  by  the  passing  of  an  act,  providing  that  all 
such  actions  should  be  stayed  on  the  production  of  a 
certificate  or  affidavit,  that  any  paper,  the  subject  of  an 
action,  was  printed  by  order  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment* Such  an  intervention  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  Parliament,  two  years  before,  would  have  averted 
differences  between  concurrent  jurisdictions,  which  no 
other  power  was  competent  to  reconcile.  No  course 
was  open  to  the  Commons,  —  befitting  their  high  juris- 

*  Jay  V,  Topham,  1689 ;    Com.     fleeting  upon  private  character  are 
Joum.,  X.  227.  sometimes  printed  for  the  use  of 

'  3  &  4  Vict  c.  9.    Papers  re-     members  om j. 
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diction  and  dignity,  —  by  which  the  obedience  of  courts 
and  plaintiffs  could  be  ensured :  their  power  of  commit- 
ment was  at  once  impotent,  and  oppressive :  yet  they 
could  not  suffer  their  authority  to  be  wholly  defied  and 
contemned.  Hence  their  proceedings  were  inevitably 
marked  by  hesitation  and  inconsistency.  In  a  case, 
for  which  the  constitution  has  made  no  provision,  — 
even  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  the  solid 
learning  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilde,  were  unequal  to  devise 
expedients,  less  open  to  objection.* 

Another  occasion  immediately  arose  for  further  for-  Case  of 
bearance.  Howard  commenced  an  action  of  trespass  Gowet. 
agamst  the  officers  of  the  House,  who  had  taken  him 
into  custody.  As  it  was  possible  that,  in  executing  the 
Speaker's  warrant,  they  might  have  exceeded  their 
authority,  the  action  was  suffered  to  take  its  course. 
On  the  trial,  it  appeared  that  they  had  remained  some 
time  in  the  plaintiff's  house,  after  they  had  ascertained 
that  he  was  from  home ;  and  on  that  ground,  a  verdict 
was  obtained  against  them  for  100/.  Howard  brought 
a  second  action  against  Sir  W.  Gosset,  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  in  which  he  was  also  successful,  on  the  ground 
of  the  informahty  of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  The 
Judges,  however,  took  pains  to  show  tha*  their  decision 
in  no  way  impugned  the  authority  of  the  House  itself 
The  House,  while  it  regarded  this  judgment  as  erroneous, 
could  not  but  feel  that  its  authority  had  been  trifled 
with,  in  a  spirit  of  narrow  technicality,  by  an  inferior 
court.  StiU  moderation  prevailed  in  its  counsels ;  and, 
as  the  act  of  an  officer,  and  not  the  authority  of  the 
House  itself,  was  questioned,  it  was  determined  not  to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  judgment :  but  to  test  its 

*  Proceedings    printed   by    the  Commons,   1839  (283)  ;   Report  of 
Precedents,  1837  j  Hans.  Deb.,  1847—1840. 
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legality  1^  a  writ  of  eiTor.  The  judgmoit  was  rera 
by  the  unatiimous  deddon  of  the  Court  of  Excheq 
Chamber.  As  this  last  judgment  was  founded  n 
broader  principles  of  law,  than  thoae  adopted  by 
court  below,  it  is  probable  tiiat,  in  Stockdale's  cw 
Court  of  Error  would  have  shown  greAter  relied 
the  privil^es  of  the  Commooa,  than  the  Court 
Queen's  Bench  bad  thought  fit  to  pay ;  and  -it  is  to 
regretted  that  the  drcumstancea  were  not  such  m 
justify  an  appeal  to  a  higher  jurisdiction. 

The  increased  power  of  the  House  of  Conun 
under  an  improved  representation,  has  been  patent  i 
indisputable.  Besponsible  to  the  people,  it  has,  at 
same  time,  wielded  the  people's  strength.  No  loo 
subservient  to  the  crown,  the  ministers,  and  the  peen 
it  has  become  the  predominant  authority  in  the  sti 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  British  oonstdtution,  i 
a  proof  of  its  fi^edom  from  the  spirit  of  democn 
"^  that  the  more  dominant  the  power  of  the  Honae 
Commons, — the  greater  has  been  its  respect  for  the  I 
and  the  more  carefuUy  have  its  acts  been  restraii 
within  the  proper  limits  of  its  own  jinisdiction.  Wl 
its  authority  was  uncertain  and  ill-defined,  —  whiL 
was  struggling  against  the  crown, — jealous  of 
House  of  Lords,  —  distrustful  of  the  press,  —  and  ii 
Bponaible  to  the  people, — it  was  tempted  to  exceed 
constitutional  powers:  but  since  its  political  pcmt 
lias  been  established,  it  has  been  less  provided 
strain  its  jurisdiction ;  and  deference  to  public  opini 
and  tlie  experience  of  past  errors,  have  taught 
wisdom  and  moderation. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  in  r^ard  to  Will 
present  an  instructive  contrast  to  its  recent  oondud 
forwarding  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament. 
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the  former  case,  its  own  privileges  were  strained  or  to  Baron 
abandoned  at  pleasure,  and  the  laws  of  the  land  out-  igfio. 
raged,  in  order  to  exclude  and  persecute  an  obnoxious 
member.^  How  did  this  same  powerful  body  act  in 
the  case  of  Baron  de  Eothschild  and  Mr.  Salomons? 
Here  the  House, — faithful  to  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  which  it  had  long  upheld, — ^was  earnest  in  its 
desire  to  admit  these  members  to  their  place  in  the 
legislature.  They  had  been  lawfully  chosen :  they  la- 
boured under  no  legal  disabihty ;  and  they  claimed  the 
privileges  of  members.  A  few  words  in  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  alone  prevented  them  from  taking  their  seats. 
A  large  majority  of  the  House  was  favourable  to  their 
claims:  the  law  was  doubtful;  and  the  precedent  of 
Mr.  Pease,  a  Quaker, — who  had  been  allowed  to  omit 
tliese  words,  —  was  urged  by  considerable  authorities, 
as  a  vahd  ground  for  their  admission.  Yet  the  House, 
dealing  with  the  seats  of  its  own  members, — over  which 
it  has  always  had  exclusive  jurisdiction, —  and  with 
every  inducement  to  accept  a  broad  and  Uberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  —  nevertheless  administered  it 
strictly,  and  to  the  very  letter.^  For  several  years,  the 
House  had  endeavoured  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  legis- 
lation. Its  failures,  however,  did  not  tempt  it  to  usurp 
legislative  power,  imder  the  semblance  of  judicial  inter- 
pretation. But  it  persevered  in  passing  bills,  in  various 
forms,  until  it  ultimately  forced  upon  the  other  House 
an  amendment  of  the  law. 

The  hmits  within  which  Parliament,  or  either  House,  Control 
may  constitutionally  exercise  a  control  over  the  execu-  hqto  ©▼« 
tive  government,  have  been  defined  by  usage,  upon  ^g®*®^' 
principles  consistent  with  a  true  distribution  of  powers, 

*  See  stwra,  p.  389,  &c.  and  Aug.  5th,  1860 ;  July  18tli  and 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  July  29th  and  80th,     Slst,  1861.     See  also  Vol  IL  411. 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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in  a  free  state  and  limited  monarchy.  ParliBment  has  no 
direct  control  over  any  single  department  of  the  state.  It 
may  order  the  production  of  papers,  for  its  information^ : 
it  may  investigate  the  conduct  of  public  officers ;  and  may 
pronoimce  its  opinion  upon  the  manner  in  which  evoy 
function  of  the  government  has  heean^  or  ought  to  be, 
discharged.  But  it  cannot  convey  its  orders  or  direc- 
tions to  the  meanest  executive  dficer,  in  relaticm  to 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  Its  power  over  the  execu- 
tive is  exercised  indirectly, — but  not  the  less  effective^, 
—  through  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown. 
These  ministers  r^idate  the  duties  of  every  department 
of  the  state ;  and  are  responsible  for  their  proper  pe^ 
formance,  to  Parliament,  as  well  as  to  the  crown.  K 
Parliament  disapprove  of  any  act,  or  policy  of  the 
government,  —  ministers  must  conform  to  its  opinion, 
or  forfeit  its  confidence.  In  this  manner,  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  become  the  dominant  body  in  the 
legislature,  has  been  able  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  and  control  its  executive  administration 
of  public  afiairs,  without  exceeding  its  constitutional 

powers.    It  has  a  right  to  advise  the  crown, even  as 

to  the  exercise  of  prerogative  itself ;  and  should  its  ad- 
vice be  disregarded,  it  wields  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment, and  holds  the  purse-strings  of  the  state. 
It  has  con-      History  abounds  with  examples,  in  which  the  exerdse 
«^^  of  o^  prerogative  has  been  controlled  by  Parliament  Even 
preioga-      questions  of  peace  and  war,  which  are  peculiarly  within 
Questions    the  province  of  prerogative,  have  been  resolved,  again 
^Xina.     ^^^  again,  by  the  interposition  of  Parliament     Rom 
the  reign  of  Edward  m.,  Parhament  has  been  con- 
sulted by  the  crown ;  and  has  freely  offered  its  advice  on 

>  Many  papery  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  addivsa  to  ik 
Crown. 
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questions  of  peace  and  war.*  The  exercise  of  this  right, 
— so  far  from  being  a  modem  invasion  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative,— is  an  ancient  constitutional  usage.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  power  of  ParUament  had  prevailed 
over  prerogative,  that  it  had  the  means  of  enforcing  its 
advice. 

At  a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  at- 
tained its  highest  point  under  George  HL,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  able  to  bring  to  a  close  the  disastrous 
American  war,  against  the  personal  will  of  the  king 
himself.  Having  presented  an  address  against  the 
further  prosecution  of  offensive  war, — to  which  they 
had  received  an  evasive  answer, — ^the  House  proceeded 
to  declare,  that  it  would  "  consider  as  enemies  to  his 
Majesty  and  this  country  all  who  should  advise,  or  by 
any  means  attempt  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive 
war  on  the  continent  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force."  *^ 
Nor  did  the  House  rest  until  it  had  driven  Lord  North, 
the  king's  war  minister,  from  power. 

During  the  long  war  with  France,  the  government 
was  pressed  with  repeated  motions,  in  both  Houses, 
for  opening  negotiations  for  peace.^  Ministers  were 
strong  enough  to  resist  them :  but, — at  a  period  re- 
markable for  assertions  of  prerogative, — objections  to 
such  motions,  on  constitutional  grounds,  were  rarely 
heard.  Indeed  the  crown,  by  communicating  to  Parha- 
ment  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  ^  or  the  commence- 

»  E.g,  Edw.  m.,  Pari.  Hist.,  i.  June  17th,  1793,  &c. ;  Mr.  Grey, 

122 ;  Henry  Vn.,i&irf.,  452;  James  Feb.  2l8t,  1794,  &c. ;   Mr.  Whit- 

I.,  i6tW.,  1293  J  Queen  Anne,  lbid,f  bread,  March  6th,  1794 ;  Mr.  WU- 

vi.  609.  berforce,    May   27th,    1796  j    Mr. 

«  Feb.  27  and  March  4th,  1782 ;  Sheridan,  Dec.  8th,  1796. 

Pari.  Hist.,  xxii.  1064,  1086, 1087.  *  Feb.  11th,  1793;   May  22nd, 

»  Lord  Stanhope,  the  Marquess  of  1815 ;  March  27th,  1864,  &c. 
Lansdowne,  &c. ;  Dec.  16th,  1792 ; 
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ment  of  negotiations  for  peace  \  has  invited  its  advice 
and  assistance.  That  advice  may  be  unfavourable  to 
the  policy  of  ministers ;  and  the  indispensable  assistance 
War  with  of  Parliament  may  be  withheld.  If  the  crown  be  dis- 
^^  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  Parliament^  an  appeal 
may  still  be  made  to  the  final  decision  of  the  people. 
In  1857,  the  House  of  Commons  condenmed  the  policy 
of  the  war  with  Cliina :  but  ministers,  instead  of  submit- 
ting to  its  censure,  appealed  to  the  country,  and  ob- 
tained its  approval. 
Advice  of  Upon  the  same  principles,  Parliament  has  assumed  the 
S^^iM  right  of  advising  the  crown,  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
diasdiitioiL  the  prerogative  of  dissolution.  In  1675,  an  address  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  praying  Charles  IL  to 
dissolve  the  Parhament ;  and  on  the  rejection  of  the 
motion,  several  Lords  entered  their  protest/"^  Lord 
Chatham's  repeated  attempts  to  induce  the  House  of 
Lords  to  address  the  crown  to  dissolve  the  Parhament 
which  had  declared  the  incapacity  of  Wilkes,  have 
been  lately  noticed.^  Tlie  address  of  the  Commons, 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  coahtion  ministry,  praying 
the  king  not  to  dissolve  Parliament,  has  been  described 
elsewhere.^  Lord  WhamcUfie's  vain  effort  to  arrest 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1831,  has  also  been 
adverted  to.^ 

But  though  the  right  of  Parhament  to  address  the 
crown,  on  such  occasions  is  unquestionable, — its  exercise 
has  been  restrained  by  considerations  of  pohcy,  and 
party  tactics.  The  leaders  of  parties, — ^profiting  by  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North, — ^have  since 
been  too  wise  to  risk  the  forfeiture  of  pubUc  esteem, 

1  Dec.  8th,  1795  j  Oct.  2ath,  1801 ;  »  -Sfe^o,  p.  409,  410. 

Jan.  3l8t,  1866,  &c.  *  Skqn-a,  p.  63. 

■  Lords'  Joum.,  xiii.  33;  Rock-  *  Si^ra,  p.  120. 
ingham  Mem.,  ii.  139. 
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by  factiously  opposing  the  right  of  ministers  to  appeal 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  people.  Unless  that 
right  has  been  already  exercised,  the  alternatives  of  re- 
signing office  or  dissolving  Parliament  have  been  left, — 
by  general  consent, — to  the  judgment  of  ministers  who 
cannot  command  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  ministers  have 
been  met  with  remonstrances  :  but  sullen  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  has  succeeded  to  violent 
addresses,  and  measures  for  stopping  the  supphes. 

As  Parliament  may  tender  its  advice  to  the  crown,  i 
regarding  its  own  dissolution,  so  the  people,  in  their  " 
turn,  have  claimed  the  right  of  praying  the  crown  to  f 
exercise  its  prerogative,  in  order  to  give  them  the  means 
of  condemning  the  conduct  of  ParUament.  In  1701, 
during  a  fierce  contest  between  the  Whig  and  Tory 
parties,  numerous  petitions  and  addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  WiUiam  IIL  at  the  instance  of  the  Wliigs, 
praying  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  dissolved.^  The  constitutional  character 
of  these  addresses  having  been  questioned,  was  upheld 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  affirmed 
"  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  people  of  England 
to  petition  or  address  the  king,  for  the  calling,  sitting, 
and  dissolving  ParUaments,  and  for  the  redressing  of 
grievances."  ^  In  1710,  similar  tactics  were  resorted 
to  by  tlie  Tories,  when  addresses  were  presented  to 
Queen  Anne,  praying  for  a  dissolution,  and  assuring 
her  Majesty  that  the  people  would  choose  none  but 
such  as  were  faithful  to  the  crown,  and  zealous  for  the 
church.^ 

'  Burnet's  Own  Time,  iv.  643.  •  Somerville's  Reign  of  Queen 

Rockingham  Mem.^  ii.  105.  Anne,  409 :    Smollett's    Hist.,    ii. 

3  Pari.  Hist,  V.  1339;  Grenville  191 ;  Grenville  Papers,  iv.  453. 
Papers,  iv.  446. 
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In  1769,  Lord  Chatham  sought  pubtic  sapport  of  the 
same  kind,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  disaolution  of  IVir- 
liament  Lord  Bockingham  and  some  of  the  leading 
Whigs,  who  doubted  at  first,  were  oonvinced  of  the 
constitutional  propriety  of  such  a  cottrae ;  and  Lord 
Oamden  ezpressed  a  decisive  opinion^  affirming  the 
right  of  the  subject^  The  people  were  justly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  were  encouraged  by  the  opposition  to 
lay  their  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  to 
pray  for  a  dissolution. 

The  oHitest  between  Mr.  Fitt  and  the  coalition  wm 
characterised  by  similar  proceedings.  While  the  Com- 
mons were  protesting  against  a  dissolution,  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Fitt  were  actively  engaged  in  obtaimng 
addresses  to  his  Majesty,  to  assure  him  of  the  support 
of  the  people,  in  the  constitutional  exercise  of  his 
prerogative.* 
VotM  of  The  House  of  Commons  in  the  first  instance, — and 
o^d^ce.  ^^^  people  in  the  last  resort, — ^have  become  arbiten 
of  the  fate  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Mlnisten 
may  have  the  entire  confidence  of  their  sovereign, 
and  be  all-powerM  in  the  House  of  Lords:  bat 
without  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
are  unable  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  countiy. 
The  fall  of  ministries  has  more  often  been  the  result 
of  their  failure  to  carry  measures  which  they  have 
proposed,  or  of  adverse  votes  on  general  questicNis 
of  public  policy :  but  frequently  it  has  been  due,— 
particularly  in  modem  times, — ^to  express  represen- 
tations to  the  crown,  that  its  ministers  have  not  the 

'  ''His   answer   was   fhU    and  Temple,  Not.  Sth,  1769 ;  GrcwriDB 

manly,  that  the  right  is  absolute.  Papers,  It.  479. 

and  unauestionable  for  the  exer-  '  See  Address  of  tike  Citfi  Ab& 

dae:'    Ix)rd    Chatham   to    Lord  Reg.,  1784,  p.  4^  &a 
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confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Where  such 
votes  have  been  agreed  to  by  an  old  Parliament, — 
as  in  1784, — ministers  have  still  had  before  them  the 
alternative  of  a  dissolution:  but  when  they  have 
already  appealed  to  the  country  for  support, — as  in 
1841,  and  again  in  1859, — a  vote  aflSrming  that  they 
have  not  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  has 
been  conclusive. 

The  disapprobation  of  ministers  by  the  House  of 
Commons  being  decisive,  the  expression  of  its  con- 
fidence has,  at  other  times,  arrested  their  impending 
fall.  Thus  in  1831,  Lord  Grey's  ministry,  embarrassed 
by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  other  House,  on  the  second 
reform  bill  ^,  was  supported  by  a  declaration  of  the 
continued  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

And  at  other  times,  the  House  has  interposed  its 
advice  to  the  crown,  on  the  formation  of  administrations, 
with  a  view  to  favour  or  obstruct  poUtical  arrangements, 
then  in  progress.  Thus,  in  1784,  when  negotiations 
had  been  commenced  for  a  fusion  of  parties,  resolutions 
were  laid  before  his  Majesty  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  situation  of  pubhc 
aflairs  required  a  "  firm,  eflStcient,  extended,  and  imited 
administration,  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  such  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the 
divisions  and  distractions  of  the  country."^  Similar 
advice  was  tendered  to  the  Prince  Eegent  in  1812, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  and  to  WiUiam  IV., 
in  1832,  on  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey.' 

But  this  constant  responsibihty  of  ministers,  while  it 
has  made  their  position  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of 

»  Supra,  p.  120.  «  Si^a,  p.  106, 300  j  Hans.  Deb., 

^  Pari.  Hist.,  xxiv.  460 ;   Ann.     let  Ser.,  xxiii  249. 
Ileg.,  1784,  p.  266. 
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Parliament,  has  protected  fallen  ministers  fix>m  its 
vengeance.  When  the  acts  and  policy  of  statesmen  had 
been  dictated  by  their  duty  to  the  crown  alone,  with- 
out regard  to  the  approval  of  ParUament,  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  crushed  by  vindictive  impeachments, 
and  attainders.  Strafford  had  died  on  the  scaffold: 
Clarendon  had  been  driven  into  exile  ^ :  Danby  had 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower*;  Oxford, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Ormond  had  been  disgraced  and 
ruined*,  at  the  suit  of  the  Commons.  But  parliamentary 
responsibihty  has  prevented  the  commission  of  those 
pohtical  crimes,  which  had  provoked  the  indignation 
of  the  Commons ;  and  when  the  conduct  or  policy  of 
ministers  has  been  condemned,  loss  of  power  has  been 
their  only  punishment  Hence  the  rarity  of  impeach- 
ments in  later  times.  The  last  hundred  years  present 
but  two  cases  of  impeachment, — the  one  against  Mr. 
Warren  Hastings,  on  charges  of  misgovemment  in 
India, — the  other  against  Lord  Melville,  for  alleged 
malversation  in  his  office.  The  former  was  not  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  and  he  was  accused  of  offences 
committed  beyond  the  reach  of  parliamentary  control ; 
and  the  offences  charged  against  the  latter,  had  no 
relation  to  liis  political  duties  as  a  responsible  minister. 
Impeach-  The  casc  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  finally  established 
ment8  not    q^q  constitutional  doctrine,  that  an  impeachment  bv 

abated  by  a  •  i    -i 

diiaoiation  the  Commons  is  not  terminated  by  any  prorogation  or 
dissolution  of  Parhament  It  had  been  affirmed  by 
the  Lords  in   1678,  after  an   examination  of   pre- 

1  Having  p;one  abroad  pending  of  King*8  Bench,  after  an  impiison- 

hifl  impeachment,  an  Act  of  wmish-  ment  of  ^vq  years.  St  Tr.,  xi.  871 . 

ment  and  incapacity  was  passed  by  *  Oxford  was  imprisoned  for  two 

Parliament  years  in  the  Tower.    Bolingbroke 

*  Not  being  brought  to  trial,  he  and  Ormond,  having  escaped^  were 

was  admitted  to  bul  by  the  Court  attainted. 
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cedents  ^ :  when  Lord  Stafford  fell  a  victim  to  its 
assertion ;  and  six  years  afterwards,  it  had  been  denied, 
in  order  to  secure  the  escape  of  the  "popish  lords," 
then  under  impeachment.^  Lord  Danby's  lingering 
impeachment  had  been  continued  by  the  first  decision, 
and  annulled  by  the  last.  The  same  question  having 
arisen  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  Parliament  was 
called  upon  to  review  the  precedents  of  former  im- 
peachments, and  to  pass  its  judgment  upon  the 
contradictory  decisions  of  the  Lords.  Many  of  the 
precedents  were  so  obscure  as  to  furnish  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question :  conflicting  opinions 
were  to  be  found  amongst  text-writers  ;  and  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  the  day  were  not  agreed.^  But 
the  masterly  and  conclusive  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
alone  suflScient  to  settle  the  controversy,  even  on  the 
grounds  of  law  and  precedent.  On  broad  constitutional 
principles,  the  first  statesmen  of  all  parties  concurred 
in  upliolding  the  inviolable  right  of  the  Commons  to 
pursue  an  impeachment,  without  interruption  fi-om 
any  act  of  the  crown.  It  could  not  be  suffered  that 
offenders  should  be  snatched  from  punishment,  by 
ministers  who  might  be  themselves  concerned  in  their 
guilt.  Nor  was  it  just  to  the  accused,  that  one  im- 
peachment should  be  arrested  before  a  judgment  had 
been  obtained ;  and  another  preferred, — on  the  same 
or  different  grounds, — perhaps  after  his  defence  had 
suggested  new  evidence  to  condemn  him.  Had  not 
the  law  already  provided  for  the  continuance  of  im- 


»  March  18th,  19th,  1678.  Loida'  Macdonald,  Sir  John  Scott,    Mr. 

Joum.,  xiii.  464,  466.  Mitford,  and  Mr.  Erekine  contended 

'  May  22nd,  1686.   Lords'  Jour.,  for  the  abatement :  Lord  Mansfield, 

xiv.  11.  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Loughborough, 

'  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Kenyon,  and  Sir  William  Grant,  maintained 

Sir  Kichaid  Arden,  Sir  Archibald  its  continuance. 
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peachments,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  declare  it. 
But  it  was  agreed  in  both  Houses,  by  large  majorities, 
that  by  the  law  and  custom  of  FarUament,  an  impeach- 
ment pending  in  the  House  of  Lords  continued  in  statu 
qiw,  from  one  Session  and  from  one  Parliament  to 
another,  until  a  judgment  had  been  given.^ 
improred        As  parliamentary  responsibility  has  spared  ministers 
th^aro^**^  the  extreme  penalties  of  impeachments, — so   it  has 
with  the     protected  the  crown  from  those  dangerous  and  haras- 
sing contests  with  the  Commons,  with  which  the  earher 
history  of  this  country  abounds.     What  the  crown  has 
lost  in  power,  it  has  gained  in  security  and  ]>eace. 
Until  the  Commons  had  fiilly  established  their  consti- 
tutional rights,  they  had  been  provoked  to  assert  them 
with  violence,  and  to  press  them  to   extreme   con- 
clusions :  but  they  have  exercised  them,  when  acknow- 
ledged, witii  moderation  and  forbearance. 
Strong  At  the  same  time,  ministers  of  the  crown  have  en- 

"*vffl^  countered  greater  difficulties,  from  the  increased  power 
ment8.  and  independence  of  the  Commons,  and  the  more  direct 
action  of  pubUc  opinion  upon  measiu-es  of  legislation 
and  poUcy.  They  are  no  longer  able  to  fell  back  upon 
the  crown  for  support:  their  patronage  is  reduced, 
and  their  influence  diminished.  They  are  left  to  secure 
a  majority,  not  so  much  by  party  connexions,  as  by 
good  measures  and  popular  principles.  Any  error  of 
judgment, — any  failure  in  pohcy  or  administration,  is 
liable  to  be  visited  with  instant  censure.  Defeated  in 
tlie  Commons,  they  have  no  resource  but  an  appeal  to 
the  country,  unaided  by  those  means  of  influence,  uix>n 
which  ministers  formerly  rehed. 

1  Com.  Deb. ;  Pari.  Hist,  xxviii.     Lords'  Joiim.,  xxzix.  126:  Tom- 
1018,  ei  seq. ;  Lorda*  Deb. ;  Ibid.,     line's  Life  of  ritt,  iiL  101. 
xxix«  614;  Report  of  Precedents; 
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Their  responsibility  is  great  and  perilous  :  but  it 
lias  at  least  protected  them  from  other  embarrassments, 
of  nearly  equal  danger.  When  the  crown  was  more 
powerful,  what  was  the  fate  of  ministries  ?  The  first 
ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  DX  witnessed  the 
fall  of  five  feeble  administrations ;  and  their  instability 
was  mainly  due  to  the  restless  energies  of  the  king. 
Until  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  power,  there  had  not  been 
one  strong  administration  during  this  reign.  It  was 
the  king  himself  who  overthrew  the  coalition  ministry, 
the  absolute  government  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  "  All  the  Talents." 

For  more  than  ten  years  after  Mr.  Pitt's  fall,  there 
was  again  a  succession  of  weak  administrations,  of  short 
duration.  If  the  king  could  uphold  a  ministry, — he 
could  also  weaken  or  destroy  it.  From  this  danger, 
governments  under  the  new  parliamentary  system, 
have  been  comparatively  free.  More  responsible  to 
Parliament,  they  have  become  less  dependent  upon  the 
crown.  The  confidence  of  the  one,  has  guarded  them 
from  the  displeasure  of  the  other. 

No  cause  of  ministerial  weakness  has  been  more 
frequent  than  disunion.  It  is  the  common  lot  of  men 
acting  together ;  and  is  not  peculiar  to  any  time,  or 
poUtical  conditions.  Yet  when  ministers  looked  to  the 
crown  for  support,  and  relied  upon  the  great  terri- 
torial lords  for  a  parliamentary  majority, — ^what  causes 
were  so  fruitftil  of  jealousies  and  dissensions,  as  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  and  the  rivalries  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  boroughs?  Here,  again,  governments 
deriving  their  strength  and  union  from  ParUament  and 
the  people,  have  been  less  exposed  to  danger  in  this 
form.  Governments  have,  indeed,  been  weakened,  as 
in  former  times,  by  divisions  among  their  own  party : 
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but  th^  have  been,  in  some  measure,  protected  fixnn 
facdoD,  by  the  greater  responsibility  of  aU  parties  to 
public  opinion.  This  protection  will  be  more  assured, 
when  the  old  syst^n  of  govemmait,  by  influence  and 
patronage,  shall  have  given  place  to  the  recognition  of 
national  interests,  as  the  sole  basb  of  party. 

The  responsibility  of  ministers  has  been  further 
simplified,  by  the  dominant  power  of  the  Conunoos. 
The  Lords  may  sometimes  .thwart  a  ministry,  reject 
or  mutilate  its  measures,  and  even  condemn  its  policy: 
but  they  are  powerless  to  overthrow  a  ministiy  sup- 
ported by  the  Commons,  or  to  uphold  a  ministry 
which  the  Commons  have  condemned.  Instead  of 
many  masters,  a  government  has  only  one.  Nor  can 
it  be  justly  said,  that  this  master  has  been  severe, 
exacting,  or  capricious. 

It  can  neither  be  affirmed  that  strong  governments 
were  characteristic  of  the  parliamentary  system,  sub- 
verted by  the  reform  act ;  nor  that  weak  govemmaits 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  new  system,  and  the 
result  of  it.  In  both  periods,  the  stability  of  adminis- 
trations has  been  due  to  other  causes.  If  in  the 
latter  period,  ministers  have  been  overthrown,  who, 
at  another  time  might  have  been  upheld  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown ;  there  have  yet  been  govenonents 
supported  by  a  parliamentary  majority  and  pubUc  i^ 
probation,  stronger  in  moral  force, — and  more  capable 
of  overpowering  interests  adverse  to  the  national  wel- 
fare,— than  any  ministries  deriving  their  power  fix)m 
less  popular  sources. 

After  the  reform  act.  Earl  Grey's  ministiy  was 
all-powerful,  until  it  was  dissolved  by  disunion  in  the 
cabinet  No  government  was  ever  stronger  than  that 
of  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  until  it  was  broken  up  by  the  repeal 
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of  the  com  laws.  Lord  Aberdeen's  cabinet  was  scarcely- 
less  strong,  until  it  fell  by  disunion  and  military  failures. 
What  government  was  more  powerful  than  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  first  administration,  until  it  split  upon  the 
sunken  rock  of  the  Orsini  conspiracy? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne 
was  enfeebled  by  the  disunion  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  first  ministry  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  both  the 
ministries  of  Lord  Derby  were  inevitably  weak, — being 
formed  upon  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Such  causes  would  have  produced  weakness  at 
any  time ;  and  are  not  chargeable  upon  the  caprices, 
or  ungovernable  temper,  of  a  reformed  Parliament 
And  throughout  this  period,  all  administrations, — 
whether  strong  or  weak,  and  of  whatever  pohtical 
party, — relying  mainly  upon  public  confidence,  have 
laboured  successfully  in  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment; and  have  secured  to  the  people  more  sound 
laws,  prosperity,  and  contentment,  than  have  been 
enjoyed  at  any  previous  epoch,  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  valued  rights  of  the  Control  of 
Commons,  is  that  of  voting  money  and  granting  taxes  mons  over 
to   the   crown,   for   the    pubhc    service.      From  the  ^^^Jj^. 
earliest  times,  they  have  made  this  right  the  means  of 
extorting  concessions  from  the  crown,  and  advancing 
the  liberties  of  the  people.     They  upheld  it  with  a 
bold  spirit  against  the  most  arbitrary  kings ;  and  the 
Bill  of  Eights  crowned  their  final  triumph  over  prero- 
gative.    They  upheld  it  with  equal  firmness  against 
the  Lords.     For  centuries  they  had  resented  any  "  med- 
dhng"  of  the  other  House  "with  matter  of  supply;" 
and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  EE.,  they  successfully  main- 
tained their  exclusive  right  to  determine  "  as  to  the 
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matter,  the  measure  and  the  time"  of  every  tax  im- 
posed upon  the  people. 

In  the  same  reign,  they  began  to  scrutinise  the 
public  expenditure ;  and  introduced  the  salutary  prac- 
tice of  appropriating  their  grants  to  particular  pur- 
poses. But  they  had  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  a 
constant  control  over  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  crown ;  and  their  liberality  to  Charles,  and 
afterwards  to  James  II.,  enabled  those  monarchs  to 
violate  the  public  liberties. 

The  experience  of  these  reigns,  prevented  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  error ;  and  since  the  Eevolution,  the  grants 
of  the  Commons  have  been  founded  on  annual  estimates, 
— laid  before  them  on  the  responsibility  of  ministers  of 
the  crown, — and  strictly  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
the  year.  This  constant  control  over  the  public  expen- 
diture has,  more  than  any  other  cause,  vested  in  the 
Commons  the  supreme  power  of  the  state;  yet  die 
results  have  been  favourable  to  the  crown.  When  the 
Commons  had  neither  information  as  to  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  nor  securities  for  the  proper  application 
of  dieir  grants, — they  had  often  failed  to  respond  to 
the  soUcitation  of  the  king  for  subsidies, — or  their 
liberaUty  had  faUen  short  of  his  demands.^  But  not 
once  since  the  reign  of  William  m.  have  the  demands 
of  the  crown  for  the  pubUc  service,  been  refused.* 


^  In  1625^  the  Commons  post- 
poned the  supplies  demanded  by 
Charles  I.  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Spain.  — Par/.  Hid,,  il  35. 
In  1676,  they  refused  a  supply  to 
Charles  U.,  to  take  off  the  antici- 
pations upon  his  revenue.  —  Ibid,, 
IV.  767.  In  1677,  they  declined  a 
further  supply  till  ms  Majesty's 
alliances  were  made  known. — Ihid,, 
879.    And  in  the  next  year  they 


refused  him  an  additional  revenue. 
-^Rid.,  1000.  In  1686,  James  II. 
required  1,400,000/.:  the  Com- 
mons granted  one  half  only. — Ibid., 
1379. 

'  The  reductions  in  the  army  in- 
sisted upon  hy  the  Commonii,  in 
1697  and  1698,  were  duo  to  their 
constitutional  jealousy  of  a  standing 
army,  and  their  aversion  to  the 
Dutch  Guards,  rather  than  to   a 
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Whatever  sums  ministers  have  stated  to  be  necessary, 
for  all  the  essential  services  of  the  state,  the  Commons 
have  freely  granted.^  Not  a  soldier  has  been  struck 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army ;  not  a  sailor  or  a 
ship  from  the  fleet,  by  any  vote  of  the  Commons/^  So 
far  from  opposing  the  demands  of  the  crown,  they  have 
rather  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  too  facile 
an  acquiescence  in  a  constantly-increasing  expenditure. 
Since  they  have  assumed  the  control  of  the  finances, 
the  expenditure  has  increased  about  fifty-fold ;  and  a 
stupendous  national  debt  has  been  created.  Doubtless 
their  control  has  been  a  check  upon  ministers.  The 
fear  of  their  remonstrances,  has  restrained  the  prodi- 
gaUty  of  the  executive  :  but  parsimony  cannot  be  justly 
laid  to  their  charge.  The  people  may  have  some 
grounds  for  complaining  of  their  stewardship :  but 
assuredly  the  crown  and  its  ministers  have  none. 

While  voting  the  estimates,  however,  the  Commons  i 
have  sometimes  dissented  from  the  financial  arrange-  f 
ments  proposed  by  ministers.     Eesponding  to  the  pecu-  " 
niary  demands  of  the  crown,  they  have  disapproved 
the  policy,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  meet  them.     In 
1767,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  proposed  to  continue  for  one  year,  the  land 
tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound :  but  on  the  motion 


niggardly  disposition  towards  the 
public  service. — See  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  Hist.,  V.  18,  24,  151, 177. 

*  With  a  few  exceptions,  bo 
trifling  as  sometimes  to  be  almost 
ridiculous,  it  will  be  found  that,  of 
late  years,  the  annual  estimates  have 
generally  been  voted  without  de- 
duction. In  1857,  the  Committee 
of  Supply  refused  a  vote  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  British  chapel  in  Paris :  in 
1858,  the  only  result  of  the  vigil- 
ance of  Parliament  was  a  disallow- 


ance of  3O01  as  the  salary  of  the 
travelling  agent  of  the  National 
Gallery!  fi  1859,  the  salary  of 
the  Register  of  Sasines  was  refused ; 
but  on  the  recommitment  of  the 
resolution,  was  restored  I 

>  On  the  27th  Feb.,  1786,  Mr. 
Pitt's  motion  for  fortifying  the 
dockyards  was  lost  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Speaker ;  and  no  grant 
for  that  purpose  was  therefore  pro- 
posed.— Pari,  Hist,,  xxv.  1096. 
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of  Mr.  Gtrenville,  the  tax  was  reduced  to  three  shillings, 
by  which  the  budget  sustained  a  loss  of  half  a  million. 
This  was  the  first  occasion,  since  the  Bevolution,  on 
which  a  minister  had  been  defeated  upon  any  financial 
measure.* 

Throughout  the  French  war,  the  Commons  agreed 
to  every  grant  of  money,  and  to  nearly  every  new 
tax,  and  loan,  proposed  by  successive  administrations.^ 
But  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  when  the  ministers 
desired  to  continue  one-half  of  the  war  property  tax, 
amounting  to  about  seven  miUions  and  a  half, — such 
was  the  national  repugnance  to  that  tax,  that  they  sus- 
tained a  signal  defeat.^  Again  in  1852,  Lord  Derby's 
ministry  were  out-voted  on  their  proposal  for  doubling 
the  house  tax.*  But  when  the  Commons  have  thus 
differed  fi-om  the  ministry,  the  questions  at  issue  have 
involved  the  form  and  incidence  of  taxation,  and  not 
the  necessities  of  the  state  ;  and  their  votes  have  neither 
diminished  the  pubKc  expenditure,  nor  reduced  the  ulti- 
mate burthens  upon  the  people. 

Nor  have  the  Commons,  by  postponing  grants,  or  in 
other  words,  by  "  stopping  the  supplies,"  endeavoured 
to  coerce  the  other  powers  in  the  state.  No  more 
formidable  instrument  could  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  popular  assembly,  for  bending  the  executive 
to  its  will.  It  had  been  wielded  with  effect,  when  the 
prerogative   of  kings  was  high,  and  the  influence  of 


»  Pari.  Hist,  xvL  862. 

»  On  the  12th  May,  1796,  the 
numbers  being  equal  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Succession  Duty  to 
Beal  Estates  BiU,  the  Speaker  voted 
for  it :  but  Mr.  Pitt  said  he  should 
abandon  it.— Par/.  JKrt.,  xxxii. 
1041.  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i. 
67.  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Fitt, 
ii.  860.    On  the  12th  March,  1806, 


the  Agricultural  Horse  Dutr  BiU 
was  lost  on  the  second  reading. — 
Hans,  Deb,,  1st  Ser.,  iiL  861. 

s  Ayes,  201;  Noee,  238:  Hana. 
Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  zxziiL  451;  Lord 
Brougham's  Speeches,  i.  496 ;  Lord 
Dudley's  Letters,  186;  Homer's 
Mem.,  iL  818. 

^  Hans.  Deb.,  8rd  Ser.,  ^*^^^n 
1698. 
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the  Commons  low :  but  now  the  weapon  Kes  rusty  in 
the  armoury  of  constitutional  warfare.  In  1781,  Mr. 
Thomas  Pitt  proposed  to  delay  the  granting  of  the  sup- 
plies for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  extort  from  Lord  North 
a  pledge  regarding  the  war  in  America.  It  was  then 
admitted  that  no  such  proposal  had  been  made  since 
the  Eevolution  ;  and  the  House  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  committee  of  supply,  by  a  large  majority.*  In 
the  same  session  Lord  Rockingham  moved,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  postpone  the  third  reading  of  a  land  tax 
bill,  until  explanations  had  been  given  regarding  the 
causes  of  Admiral  Kempenfeldt's  retreat :  but  did  not 
press  it  to  a  division.^ 

The  precedent  of  1784,  is  the  sohtary  instance  in 
which  the  Commons  have  exercised  their  power  of 
delaying  the  supplies.  They  were  provoked  to  use  it, 
by  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown  :  but  it  failed  them  at  their  utmost  need^, — and 
the  experiment  has  not  been  repeated.  Their  responsi- 
biUty,  indeed,  has  become  too  great  for  so  perilous  a 
proceeding.  The  establishments  and  public  credit  of 
the  country  are  dependent  on  their  votes  ;  and  are  not 
to  be  hghtly  thrown  into  disorder.  Nor  are  they  driven 
to  this  expedient  for  coercing  the  executive ;  as  they 
have  other  means,  not  less  effectual,  for  directing  the 
pohcy  of  the  state. 

While  the  Commons  have  promptly  responded  to  the  ] 
demands  of  the  crown,  they  have  endeavoured  to  guard  J 
themselves  against  importunities  from  other  quarters,  ^ 
and  from  the  unwise  Uberality  of  their  own  members. 
They  will  not  listen  to  any  petition  or  motion  which 

'  Nov.  30, 1781 ;  Pari.  Hist,  xxii.     for  the  Speaker  to  leave  the  Chair. 
761 ;  Ayes,  172;  Noes,  77.    Mr.  T.         «  Nov.  19 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  xxii.  866, 
Pitt  had  merely  opposed  the.motion         ^  See  nipra,  p.  64. 

VOL.  I.  I   I 
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involves  a  grant  of  public  money,  until  it  has  receiYed 
the  recommendation  of  the  crown^;  and  they  have 
further  protected  the  public  purse,  by  delays  and  other 
forms,  against  hasty  and  inconsiderate  resolutions.' 
Such  precautions  have  been  the  more  necessary,  as 
there  are  no  checks  upon  the  liberality  of  the  Commons, 
but  such  as  they  impose  upon  themselves.  The  Lords 
have  no  voice  in  questions  of  expenditure,  save  that  of 
a  formal  assent  to  the  Appropriation  Acts.  They  are 
excluded  from  it  by  the  spirit,  and  by  the  forms  of  the 
constitution. 

Not  less  exclusive  has  been  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  grant  taxes  for  meeting  the  public  expenditure. 
These  rights  are  indeed  inseparable ;  and  are  founded 
on  the  same  principles.  "  Taxation,"  said  Lord  Chat- 
ham, "  is  no  part  of  the  governing,  or  l^slative  power. 
The  taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  Com- 
mons alone.  In  legislation  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm  are  alike  concerned  :  but  the  concurrence  of  the 
peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax,  is  only  necessary  to 
clothe  it  with  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant 
is  of  the  Commons  alone."  *  On  these  principles,  the 
Commons  had  declared  that  a  money  bill  was  sacred 
from  amendment.  In  their  gifts  and  grants,  they 
would  brook  no  meddling.  Such  a  position  was  not 
estabhshed  without  hot  controversies.*  Nor  was  it 
ever  expressly  admitted  by  the  Lords  ^ :  but  as  they 


>  Standing  Order,  Dec.  11th, 
1706. 

'  See  May's  Law  and  Usage  of 
Parliament,  4th  ed.,  612. 

»  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  W). 

♦  The  Reports  of  the  conferences 
between  the  two  Houses  (1640 — 
1703),  containing  many  able  argu- 
ments on  either  side,  are  collected 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  volume 


of  HatseU's  Precedents^  and  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Tax 
Bills,  1860. 

*  To  the  claim,  as  very  broadlr  as- 
serted by  the  Commons  in  1700,  at 
a  conference  upon  the  BiU  for  the 
sale  of  Irish  Forfeited  Estates^  the 
Lords  replied:  ^'If  the  said  asser- 
tions were  exactly  true,  which  their 
Lordships  cannot  aUow." 
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were  unable  to  shake  the  strong  determination  of  the 
Commons,  they  tacitly  acquiesced,  and  submitted.  For 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  there  was  scarcely  a  dis- 
pute upon  this  privilege.  The  Lords,  knowing  how  any 
amendment  afiecting  a  charge  upon  the  people,  would 
be  received  by  the  Commons,  either  abstained  from 
making  it,  or  averted  misunderstanding,  by  not  return- 
ing the  amended  bill.  And  when  an  amendment  was 
made,  to  which  the  Commons  could  not  agree,  on  the 
ground  of  privilege  alone,  it  was  their  custom  to  save 
their  privilege,  by  sending  up  a  new  bill,  embracing  the 
Lords'  amendment. 

But  if  the  Lords  might  not  amend  money  bills,  could  : 
they  not  reject  them  ?  This  very  question  was  dis-  ] 
cussed  in  1671.  The  Commons  had  then  denied  the  ^ 
riglit  of  amendment  on  the  broadest  grounds.  In  reply, 
the  Lords  argued  thus :  —  "If  this  right  should  be 
denied,  the  Lords  have  not  a  negative  voice  allowed 
them,  in  bills  of  this  nature  ;  for  if  the  Lords,  who  have 
the  power  of  treating,  advising,  giving  counsel,  and 
applying  remedies,  cannot  amend,  abate,  or  refuse  a 
bill  in  part,  by  what  consequence  of  reason  can  they 
enjoy  a  hberty  to  reject  the  whole?  When  the  Com- 
mons shall  think  fit  to  question  it,  they  may  pretend 
the  same  grounds  for  it."  The  Commons,  however, 
admitted  the  right  of  rejection.  "  Your  Lordships," 
they  said,  "  have  a  negative  to  the  whole."  "  The  king 
must  deny  the  whole  of  every  bill,  or  pass  it ;  yet  this 
takes  not  away  his  negative  voice.  The  Lords  and 
Commons  must  accept  the  whole  general  pardon  or 
deny  it ;  yet  this  takes  not  away  their  negative."  *  And 
again  in  1689,  it  was  stated  by  a  committee  of  the 
Commons,  that  the  Lords  are  "to  pass  all  or  reject 

1  HatseU,  iii.  405,  422,  423. 
I  I  2 


I 
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aU,  without  diminution  or  alteration."  ^  But  th 
admissions  cost  the  Commons  notliing,  at  that  time, 
reject  a  money  bill,  waa  to  withhold  supplies  ftom 
crown, — an  act  of  which  the  Lords  were  not  to 
suspected.  The  Lords  themselves  were  fuUy  alive 
this  difficulty,  and  complained  that  "  a  hard  and  iguo 
choice  was  left  to  them,  either  to  refuse  the  cro 
supplies  when  they  are  most  necessary,  or  to  consent 
ways  and  proportions  of  aid,  which  neither  their  o 
judgment  or  interest,  nor  the  good  of  the  govemmi 
and  people,  can  admit."  ^  In  argument,  the  Commi 
were  content  to  recognise  this  barren  right ;  yet 
broad  were  the  grounds  on  which  they  rested  th 
own  claims  of  privilege, —  and  so  stubborn  was  th 
temper  in  maintaining  them, —  that  it  may  well 
questioned  whether  they  would  have  submitted  to 
practical  exercise.  If  tie  Lords  had  rejected  a  bill 
granting  a  tax, — would  the  Commons  have  immediat 
granted  another?  Would  diey  not  rather  have 
witli  folded  arms,  rejoicing  that  the  people  were  spai 
a  new  impost ;  wliile  the  king's  treasury  was  beggai 
by  the  interference  of  the  Lords  ? 
Temporwy  Taxcs  wcrc  then  of  a  temporary  character.  Tl 
nuD^r  were  granted  for  one  year,  or  for  a  longer  peril 
*"••■  according  to  the  exigencies  of  die  occasion,  Heai 
money  was  the  first  permanent  tax,  imposed  in  166 
No  otiier  tax  of  that  character  appears  to  have  b€ 
granted,  until  after  the  Revolution ;  when  pemuuu 
duties  were  raised  on  beer*,  on  salt*,  on  vellum  a 

'  HatMll,  iii.  452.    This  admu-        *  Confennce,  1671 ;  HatAeQ, 

aion,   however,    u   not   of  equal  406. 

authority,  u  it  formed  part  of  the        *  13  &  14  Charles  IT.  c.  10. 
leasoDS  reported  from  a  coDimittee,        '  1  n'ill.  and   ilnrj,    Sew, 

which  were  re-conuuitted,  and  not  c.  S4. 
adopted  by  the  House.  *  5  &  6  WiU.  and  Uai?,  c.  31 
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paper  ^,  on  houses  ^,  and  on  coffee.'  These  duties  were 
generally  granted  as  a  security  for  loans;  and  the 
financial  poHcy  of  permanent  taxes  increased  with  the 
national  debt,  and  the  extension  of  pubhc  credit.  This 
poUcy  somewhat  altered  the  position  of  the  Lords,  in 
relation  to  tax  bills.  Taxes  were  from  time  to  time 
varied  and  repealed  ;  and  to  such  alterations  of  the  law, 
the  Lords  might  have  refused  their  assent,  without  with- 
holding suppUes  from  the  crown.  But  such  opportu- 
nities were  not  sought  by  the  Lords.  They  had  given 
up  the  contest  upon  privilege ;  and  wisely  left  to  the 
Commons,  the  responsibility  and  the  odium,  of  con- 
stantly increasing  the  pubhc  burthens.  Taxes  and  loans 
were  multiphed :  but  the  Lords  accepted  them,  without 
question.  They  rarely  even  discussed  financial  mea- 
sures ;  and  when,  in  1763,  they  opposed  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Wines  and  Cider  Duties  Bill,  it  was  observed 
that  this  was  the  first  occasion,  on  which  they  had  been 
known  to  divide  upon  a  money  bilL^ 

But  while  they  abstained  from  interference  with  the 
supphes  and  ways  and  means,  granted  by  the  Commons 
for  the  pubhc  service,  they  occasionally  rejected  or  post- 
poned other  bills,  incidentally  affecting  supply  and  taxa- 
tion :  bills  imposing  or  repeaUng  protective  duties :  bills 
for  the  regulation  of  trade ;  and  bills  embracing  other 
disputable  matters  of  legislation,  irrespective  of  taxation. 
Of  these,  the  greater  part  were  measures  of  legislative 
pohcy,  rather  than  measures  of  revenue ;  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Com  Bill  of  1827,  their  fate  does 
not  appear  to  have  excited  any  jealousy,  in  the  sensitive 
minds  of  the  Commons. 


»  9  &  10  Wm.  in.  c  25.  ♦  March  30th,  17635  ParL  Hist, 

»  5  Anne,  c.  13.  xv.  1316. 

»  7  Ibid.,  c.  7. 
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At  length,  in  1860,  the  Lords  exercised  their  power, 
in  a  novel  and  startling  form.  The  Commons  had 
resolved,  among  other  financial  arrangements  for  the 
year,  to  increase  the  property  tax  and  stamp  duties, 
and  to  repeal  the  duties  on  paper.  The  Proj>erty  Tax 
and  Stamp  Duties  Bills  had  already  received  the  royal 
assent,  when  the  Paper  Duties  Kepeal  Bill  was  received 
by  the  Lords.  It  had  encountered  strong  opposition 
in  the  Commons,  where  its  third  reading  was  agreed  to, 
by  the  small  majority  of  nina  And  now  the  Lords 
determined,  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine,  to  postpone 
the  second  reading  for  six  months.  Having  assented 
to  the  increased  taxation  of  the  annual  budget,  they 
refused  the  relief  by  which  it  had  been  accompanied. 

Never  imtil  now,  had  the  Lords  rejected  a  bill  for 
imposing  or  repealing  a  tax,  raised  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  —  and  involving  the  supplies  and 
wajrs  and  means,  for  the  service  of  the  year.  Never 
had  they  assumed  the  right  of  reviewing  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Commons,  regarding  revenue  and  expen- 
diture. Li  principle,  all  previous  invasions  of  the 
cherished  rights  of  the  Commons,  had  been  trifling 
com{>ared  with  tliis.  What  was  a  mere  amendment 
in  a  money  bill,  compared  with  its  irrevocable  rejec- 
tion ?  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  legal  right  of  the 
Lords  to  reject  any  bill  whatever,  could  not  be  disputed. 
Even  theii-  constitutional  right  to  "  negative  the  whole" 
of  a  money  bill,  had  been  admitted  by  the  Conamons 
themselves.  Nor  was  this  strictly,  and  in  technical 
fonn,  a  money  bill  It  neither  granted  any  tax  to  the 
crown,  nor  reciteil  that  the  paper  duty  was  repealed, 
in  consideration  of  other  taxes  imposed.  It  simply  re- 
pealed the  existing  law,  under  which  the  duty  was  le\'ied. 
Technically,  no  pri\alege  of  the  Commons,  as  previously 
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declared,  had  been  infringed.  Yet  it  was  contended, 
with  great  force,  that  to  undertake  the  office  of  revising 
the  balances  of  supphes  and  ways  and  means,  —  which 
had  never  been  assumed  by  the  Lords,  during  two 
hundred  years, — was  a  breach  of  constitutional  usage, 
and  a  violation  of  the  first  principles,  upon  which  the 
privileges  of  the  House  are  founded.  If  the  letter  of 
the  law  was  with  the  Lords,  its  spirit  was  clearly  with 
the  Commons. 

Had  the  position  of  parties,  and  the  temper  of  the  Proceed- 
times  been  such  as  to  encourage  a  violent  collision  ^mona* 
between  the  two  Houses,  —  there  had  rarely  been  an 
occasion  more  likely  to  provoke  it.  But  this  embarrass- 
ment the  government  were  anxious  to  avert ;  and  many 
causes  concurred  to  favour  moderate  coimcils.  A  com- 
mittee was  therefore  appointed  in  the  Commons,  to 
search  for  precedents.  The  search  was  long  and 
intricate :  the  report  copious  and  elaborate :  but  no 
opinion  was  given  upon  the  grave  question  at  issue. 
The  lapse  of  six  weeks  had  already  moderated  the  heat 
and  excitement  of  the  controversy;  when  on  the  5th 
July,  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
explained  the  course  which  he  counselled  the  House 
to  adopt.  Having  stated  what  were  the  acknowledged 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  referred  to  the  precedents 
collected  by  the  committee,  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Lords,  in  rejecting  the  Paper  Duties  Bill,  had 
no  desire  to  invade  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Commons:  but  had  been  actuated,  as  on  former 
occasions,  by  motives  of  pubUc  pohcy.  He  could  not 
beUeve  that  they  were  commencing  a  dehberate  course 
of  interference  with  the  pecuhar  functions  of  the  Com- 
mons. But  should  that  appear  to  be  their  intention, 
the  latter  would  know  how  to  vindicate  their  privileges, 
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if  invaded,  and  would  be  supported  by  the  people-  He 
deprecated  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses.  Any 
one  who  should  provoke  it,  would  incur  a  grave  re- 
six)nsibihty.  With  these  views,  he  proposed  three 
resolutions.  The  first  asserted  generally,  **  that  the 
right  of  granting  aids  and  suppKes  to  the  crown,  is  in 
the  Commons  alone. "  The  second  affirmed,  that 
although  the  Lords  had  sometimes  exercised  the  power 
of  rejecting  bills  of  several  descriptions,  relating  to 
taxation,  yet  the  exercise  of  that  power  was  "justly  re- 
garded by  this  House  with  pecuhar  jealousy,  as  affect- 
ing the  right  of  the  Commons  to  grant  the  supplies,  and 
to  provide  the  ways  and  means  for  the  service  of  the 
year."  The  third  stated,  "  that  to  guard  for  the  future, 
against  an  imdue  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  Lords, 
and  to  secure  to  the  Commons  their  rightful  control 
over  taxation  and  supply,  this  House  has  in  its  own 
hands,  the  power  so  to  impose  and  remit  taxes,  and  to 
frame  biUs  of  supply,  that  the  right  of  the  Commons  as 
to  the  matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time,  may  be 
maintained  inviolate." 

The  aim  of  these  resolutions  was  briefly  this : — to 
assert  broadly  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Commons : 
to  quahfy  former  admissions,  by  declaring  their  jealousy 
of  the  power  exercised  by  the  Lords,  of  rejecting  bills 
relating  to  taxation  ;  and  to  convey  a  warning  that  the 
Commons  had  the  means  of  resisting  that  power,  if  un- 
duly exercised,  and  were  prepared  to  use  them.  They 
were  a  protest  against  future  encroachments,  rather 
than  a  remonstrance  on  the  past  They  hinted  —  not 
obscurely  —  that  the  Commons  could  guard  their  own 
privileges  by  reverting  to  the  simpler  forms  of  earUer 
times,  and  embracing  all  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  year,  in  a  single  bill,  which  the  Lords  must  accept 
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or  reject,  as  a  whole.  The  resolutions,  though  exposed 
to  severe  criticism,  as  not  sufficiently  vindicating  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  or  condenming  the  recent  con- 
duct of  the  Lords,  were  yet  accepted,  —  it  may  be  said, 
unanimously.  *  The  soimdest  friends  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  of  constitutional  government,  trusted  that  a 
course  so  temperate  and  concihatory,  would  prevent 
future  differences  of  the  same  kind.  It  was  clear  that 
the  Commons  had  the  means  of  protecting  their  own 
rights,  without  invading  any  privilege  claimed  by  the 
Lords ;  and  having  shown  an  example  of  forbearance, — 
which  might  have  been  vainly  sought,  in  an  assembly 
less  conscious  of  its  strength, — they  awaited  another 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  their  unquestionable  powers. 
Having  gained  moral  force,  by  their  previous  modera- 
tion, they  knew  that  they  would  not  appeal  in  vain  for 
popular  support.^ 

One  of  the  proud  results  of  our  free  constitution  has 
been  the  development  of  Parhamentary  oratory, — an 
honour  and  ornament  to  our  history, — a  source  of 
public  enlightenment, — and  an  effective  instrument  of 
popular  government.  Its  excellence  has  varied,  Uke 
our  literature,  with  the  genius  of  the  men,  and  the 
events  of  the  periods,  which  have  called  it  forth :  but 
from  the  accession  of  George  HE.  may  be  dated  the 
Augustan  era  of  Parliamentary  eloquence. 

The  great  struggles  of  the  Parliament  with  Charles  I. 


*  Debates,  July  5th  and  6th, 
1860;  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  clix. 
l'J83 :  Report  of  Committee  on  Tax 
Bills,  Jime  29th,  1860. 

*  In  the  following  year,— after  the 
date  of  this  history, — the  Commons 
effectually  repelled  this  encroach- 
ment, ana  vindicated  their  authority 
in   the  repeal  and  imposition    of 


taxes,  by  including  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty  in  a  general  nnancial 
measure,  granting  the  property  tax, 
the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  and  other 
ways  and  means  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  which  the  Liords  were  con- 
stramed  to  accept. — 24  &  26  Vict, 
c.  20.  Hans.  l)eb.,  clxii.  694; 
clxiii.  68,  &c. 
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had  stirred  the  eloquence  of  Pym,  Hampden,  Went- 
worth,  and  Falkland ;  the  Eevolution  had  developed 
the  oratory  of  Somers ;  and  the  Parliaments  of  Anne, 
and  the  two  first  Georges,  had  given  scope  to  the 
various  talents  of  Bolingbroke,  Pulteney,  Wyndham, 
and  Walpole.  The  reputation  of  these  men  has  reached 
posterity;  but  their  speeches, — ^if  they  survived  the 
memory  of  their  own  generations, — have  come  down 
to  us  in  fragments, — as  much  the  composition  of  the 
historian  or  reporter,  as  of  the  orators,  to  whom  they 
are  assigned.^  Happily  the  very  period  distinguished 
by  our  most  eloquent  statesmen  was  that  in  which  they 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  posterity,  as  well  as 
their  own  contemporaries.  The  expansion  of  their 
audience  gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  eloquence,  which 
was  worthy  of  being  preserved  for  aU  ages. 
Lo^  Lord  Chatham  had  attained  the  first  place  among 

Chatham,  gtatcsmeu  in  the  late  reign,  but  his  fame  as  an  orator 
mainly  rests  upon  his  later  speeches, — ^in  the  reign  of 
George  HI.  Lofty  and  impassioned  in  his  style,  and 
dramatic  in  his  manner,  his  oratory  abounded  in  grand 
ideas  and  noble  sentiments,  expressed  in  language 
simple,  bold  and  vigorous.  The  finest  examples  of 
his  eloquence  stand  alone,  and  imrivalled:  but  he 
flourished  too  early,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  trans- 
mitting the  full  fruits  of  his  genius  to  posterity.* 
Mr.  Pitt  He  was  surrounded  and  followed  by  a  group  of 
orators,  who  have  made  their  time  the  classic  age  of 
Parhamentary  history.  Foremost  among  them  was  his 
extraordinary  son,  William  Pitt.     Liferior  to  his  father 

^  Of  the  speeches  of  Somers  and        '  Some  of  his  earlier  speeches 

Bolingbroke  there  are  no  remains  were  composed  by  Dr.  Johnson  from 

whatever.    Mr.  Pitt  said  he  would  the  notes  of  others ;  and  even  his 

rati^er  recover  a  speech  of  Boling-  later  speeches  were  delivered  when 

broke  than  the  lost  books  of  Livy^  reportmg  was  still  yery  impez^t 
or  other  writings  of  antiquity. 
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in  the  highest  quahties  of  an  orator, — ^he  surpassed  him 
in  argument,  in  knowledge, — ^in  intellectual  force,  and 
mastery.  Magniloquent  in  his  style,  his  oratory  some- 
times attained  the  elevation  of  eloquence :  but  rarely 
rose  above  the  level  of  debate.  His  composition  was 
felicitously  described  by  Windham,  as  a  "  State  paper 
style."  He  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  modem 
school  of  Parliamentary  debaters.  His  speeches  were 
argumentative,  admirably  clear  in  statement,  skilfully 
arranged,  vigorous  and  practical.  Always  marked  by 
rare  ability,  they  yet  lacked  the  higher  inspirations  of 
genius.  In  sarcasm  he  had  few  equals.  No  one  held 
so  absolute  a  sway  over  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
voice  and  manner,  he  was  dignified  and  commanding. 
The  minister  was  declared  in  every  word  he  uttered ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  power,  while  it  sustained  the 
dignity  of  his  oratory,  increased  its  effect  upon  his 
audience. 

The  eloquence  of  his  great  rival,  Mr.  Fox,  was  as  dif-  Mr.  Fox. 
ferent,  as  were  his  political  opinions  and  position.  His  . 
success  was  due  to  his  natural  genius,  and  to  the  great 
principles  of  hberty  which  he  advocated.  Famihar  with 
the  best  classical  models,  he  yet  too  often  disdained 
the  studied  art  of  the  orator;  and  was  negligent 
and  unequal  in  his  efforts.  But  when  his  genius  was 
aroused  within  him,  he  was  matchless  in  demonstrative 
argument,  in  force,  in  wit,  in  animation,  and  spontaneous 
eloquence.  More  than  any  orator  of  his  time,  he 
carried  with  him  the  feelings  and  conviction  of  his 
audience ;  and  the  spirit  and  reality  of  the  man,  charm 
us  scarcely  less  in  his  printed  speeches.  Wanting  in 
discretion, — he  was  frequently  betrayed  into  intem- 
perance of  language  and  opinion :  but  his  generous 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  liberty  still  appeals  to  our 
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sympathies ;  and  his  broad  constitutional  principles  are 
lessons  of  poUtical  wisdom. 

Mr.  Binke.       Mr.  Fox  had  been  from  his  earUest  youth,  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Mr.  Burke, — and  vast  was  the  intellect 
of  his  master.     In  genius,  learning,  and  accomplish- 
ments, Mr.  Burke  had  no  equal   either    among   the 
statesmen,  or  writers  of  his  time ;  yet  he  was  inferior, 
as  an  orator,  to  the  three  great  men  who  have  been 
already  noticed.     His  speeches,  like  his  writings,  bear 
witness  to  his  deep  philosophy,  his  inexhaustible  stores 
of  knowledge,  and  redundant  imagination.     They  are 
more  studied,  and  more  often  quoted  than  the  speeches 
of  any  other  statesman.     His  metaphors  and  aphorisms 
are  as  famihar  to  our  ears,  as  those  of  Lord  Bacon. 
But  transcendent  as  were  his  gifts,  they  were  too  often 
disfigured  by  extravagance.      He  knew  not  how  to 
restrain  them  within  the  boimds  of  time  and  place ;  or 
to  adapt  them  to  the  taste  of  a  popular  assembly,  which 
loves  directness  and  simplicity.     His  addresses  were 
dissertations  rather  than  speeches.     To  influence  men, 
an  orator  must  appeal  directly  to  their  reason,  their 
feehngs,  and  present  temper ;  but  Mr.  Burke,  while  he 
astonished  them  with  his  prodigious  faculties,  wearied 
them  with  refinements  and  imagery,  in  which  they  often 
lost  the  thread  of  his  argument. 

Mr.  Sheri-  Mr.  Sheridan  is  entitled  to  the  next  place  in  this 
group  of  orators.  His  brilliancy,  and  pointed  wit, — 
his  spirited  declamation  and  ejflfective  delivery, — asto- 
nished and  delighted  his  audience.  Such  was  the  eflfect 
of  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  fourth,  or  "  Begum 
charge"  against  Warren  Hastings,  that  the  peers  and 
strangers  joined  with  the  House  in  a  "  tumult  of  ap- 
plause ;"  and  could  not  be  restrained  from  clapping 
their  hands  in  ecstacy.    The  House  adjourned,  in  order 
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to  recover  its  self-possession.  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that 
this  speech  "  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,  and  possessed  everything  that  genius  or 
art  could  furnish,  to  agitate  or  control  the  human  mind." 
Mr.  Fox  said,  "  eloquent  indeed  it  was ;  so  much  so, 
that  all  he  had  ever  heard, — all  he  had  ever  read, 
dwindled  into  nothing,  and  vanished  Uke  vapour  before 
the  sun."  Mr.  Sheridan  afterwards  addressed  the  Lords, 
in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  same  charge,  for  four  days ; 
and  Mr.  Burke  said  of  his  address,  "  that  no  species  of 
oratory, — ^no  kind  of  eloquence  which  had  been  heard 
in  ancient  or  modern  times  ;  nothing  which  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  or  the 
morahty  of  the  pulpit  could  furnish,  was  equal  to  what 
they  had  that  day  heard  in  Westminster  Hall."  But 
wliile  particular  efforts  of  this  accomphshed  speaker 
met  with  extraordinary  success,  he  was  restrained  by 
want  of  statesmanship  and  character,  from  commanding 
a  position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  equal  to  his  great 
talents  as  an  orator.^ 

The  quahties  of  Mr.  Windham  were  of  another  class,  mp.  "V^nd- 
Superior  to  the  last  in  education  and  attainments,  and  ^^*^ 
little  inferior  in  wit,  he  never  achieved  successes  so 
dazzHng  ;  yet  he  maintained  a  higher  place  among  the 
debaters  of  his  age.  Though  his  pretensions  to  the 
higher  quahties  of  a  statesman  were  inconsiderable, 
and  his  want  of  temper  and  discretion  too  often 
impaired  his  unquestionable  merits  in  debate,  his 
numerous  talents  and  virtues  graced  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished pubUc  life. 

^  Lord    Byron     said     of   him :  only  too  good  for  a  farce),  and  the 

'^Whatever  Sheridan  has  done,  or  best  address  (the    monologue    on 

chosen  to  do,  has  been,  par  excel-  Garrick),  and  to  crown  all,  delivered 

lefwe,  always  the  best  of  it«  kind,  the  very  best  oration,  the  famous 

lie  has  written  the  best  comedy,  Begum  speech,  ever  conceived  or 

the  best  opera,  the  best  farce  (it  is  heard  in  this  country." 
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Lend  Lord  Erskine  was  not  inferior,  as  an  orator,  to  the 

^*"**     greatest  of  his  contemporaries  :  but  the  senate  was  not 
the  scene   of  his   most  remarkable   triumphs.      His 
speeches  at  the  bar  combined  the  highest  character* 
istics  of  eloquence, — ^fire, — ^force,— courage, — earnest- 
ness,— the  closiest  argument, — ^imagery, — noble  senti- 
ments,— great  truths  finely  conceived  and  applied, — a 
diction  pure  and  simple, — action  the  most  graceful  and 
dignified.     But  none  of  these  great  qualities  were  used 
for  display.     They  were  all  held,  by  the  severity  of  his 
taste,  and  the  mastery  of  his  logic,  in  due  subordination 
to  the  single  design  of  persuading  and  convincing  his 
audience.     The  natural  graces  of  his  person  completed 
the   orator.     Lord  Brougham   has  finely  pourtrayed 
"  that  noble  figure,  every  look  of  whose  countenance  is 
expressive,  every  motion  of  whose  form  graceful ;  an 
eye  that  sparkles  and  pierces,  and  almost  assures  victory, 
while  it  *  speaks  audience  ere  the  tongue.'  "     Had  his 
triumphs  been  as  signal  in  the  senate,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  orator  of  his  age.     Li  that  arena  there 
were  men  greater  than  himself:  but  he  was  admitted 
to  an  eminent  place  amongst  them.     He  fought  for 
many  years,  side  by  side,  with  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  his  rare 
gifts  were  ever  exerted  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
other  gmt      To   complete  the  glittering  assemblage  of  orators 
oniUMii.       ^]^Q  adorned  the  age  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt,  many 
remarkable  figures  yet  stand  in  the  iforeground.     We 
are  struck  with  the  happy  wit  and  resources  of  Lord 
j^orth, — Uie  finished  precision  of  Wedderbum, —  the 
rude  force  of  Lord  Thurlow, —  the  bold  readiness  of 
Duudas, — ^the  refinement  and  dignity  of  Lord  Mansfield, 

the  constitutional  wisdom  of  Lord  Camden, —  the 

logical   subtlety  of  Dunning, — the  severe   reason   of 
Sir  William  Grant, —  the  impassioned    gentleness   of 
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Wilberforce, —  and  the  statesmanlike  vigour  of  Lord 
Grenville. 

The  succession  of  orators  has  still  been  maintained.  Mr. 
Some  of  Mr.  Pitt's  contemporaries  continued  to  flourish  ***^ 
many  years  after  he  had  passed  from  the  scene  of  his 
glory ;  and  others  were  but  commencing  their  career, 
when  his  own  was  drawing  to  its  close.  He  lived  to 
hear  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Grattan,  which  had  long 
been  the  pride  of  his  own  country.  It  was  rich  in 
imagination,  in  vehemence,  in  metaphor,  and  pointed 
epigram.  Though  a  stranger  to  the  British  ParUament, 
his  genius  and  patriotism  at  once  commanded  a  position, 
scarcely  less  distinguished  than  that  which  he  had  won 
in  the  Parhament  of  Ireland.  Enghshmen,  famihar 
with  the  eloquence  of  their  own  countrymen,  hailed 
his  accession  to  their  ranks,  as  one  of  the  most  aus- 
picious results  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Canning's  briUiant  talents,  which  had  been  Mr. 
matured  under  Mr.  Pitt,  shone  forth  in  full  splendour,  "^^^8- 
after  the  death  of  that  statesman.  In  wit  and  sarcasm, 
in  elegant  scholarship,  in  hvely  fancy,  and  in  the  graces 
of  a  finished  composition,  he  was  without  a  rival  His 
imagery, — if  less  original  than  that  of  Chatham,  Burke, 
and  Erskine, — was  wrought  up  with  consummate  skill, 
and  expressed  in  language  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
For  more  than  twenty  years,  he  was  the  most  successful 
and  accomplished  debater  in  the  House  of  Conmions, 
— deHghting  his  friends  with  his  dazzling  wit, —  and 
confounding  his  opponents  with  inexhaustible  repartee. 

Earl  Grey  had  also  risen  to  distinction  in  the  days  of  Lord  Grey. 
Mr.  Pitt :  but  the  memorable  achievements  of  his  riper 
age,  associate  him  with  a  later  generation.     In  dignity 
and  high  purpose, — in  breadth  of  principle, — in  earnest 
gravity  of  argument  and  exposition,  he  was  the  very 


Kldon. 
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model  of  a  statesman.  His  oratory  bespoke  liis  in- 
flexible virtues,  and  consistency.  While  his  proud 
lx.»aring  would  have  pronounced  him  the  leader  of  an 
ari.«<tocracy,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  his  order, — he 
devoted  a  long  life  to  the  service  of  the  people. 

i>,r(i  liord  Eldon  exercised  so  important  an  influence  upon 

political  affairs,  that  he  cannot  be  omitted  fix>m  tins 
group  of  orators,  though  his  claims  to  oratory  alone, 
would  not  have  entitled  him  to  a  place  amongst  them. 
From  the  time  wlien  he  had  been  Mr.  Pitt  s  Solicitor- 
General,  until  he  left  the  woolsack, — ^a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years, — his  high  offices  gave  authority  to  his  par- 
liamentary efforts.  For  twenty  years  he  led  captive 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords :  but  assured)^ 
neither  by  eloquence,  nor  argument  in  debate.  Tears 
and  appeals  to  his  conscience  were  his  most  moving 
eloquence, — a  dread  of  innovation  his  standing  argu- 
ment. Even  upon  legal  questions,  the  legislature 
obtiiined  little  light  from  his  discourses.  The  main 
service  which  posterity  can  derive  from  his  speeches, 
is  to  note  how  recently  prejudice  and  errors  were  1 
maintained  in  high  places,  and  how  trivial  the  reason? 
urged  in  their  defence. 

Lord  Lord  riunket,  like  his  great  coimtryman,  Mr.  Grattan, 

liad  gained  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence  in  the  Par- 
hament  of  Ireland,  which  he  not  oiJy  sustained,  but 
advanced  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  He  had 
risen  to  eminence  at  the  bar  of  Ireland,  where  his  style 
of  speaking  is  said  to  have  resembled  that  of  Erstbe. 
In  debate, — if  displajnng  less  originality  and  genius 
than  Mi\  Grattan,  and  less  brilliancy  than  Mr.  Canning, 
— he  was  as  powerful  in  sustained  argument,  as  feli- 
citous in  illustration,  and  as  forcible  and  pointed  in 
language,  as  any  orator  of  his  time. 


Plunk^t. 
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Sir  Kobert  Peel  was  a  striking  counterpart  of  Mr.  sir  Robert 
Pitt.  At  first  liis  extraordinary  abilities  in  debate  had 
been  outshone  by  the  dazzUng  lustre  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  subdued  by  the  fiery  vehemence  of  Mr.  Brougham : 
but  liis  great  powers,  always  improving  and  expanding, 
could  not  fail  to  be  acknowledged.  His  oratory,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  the  perfection  of  debate.  He 
rarely  aspired  to  eloquence :  but  in  efiective  declama- 
tion,—  in  close  argument, —  in  rapid  appreciation  of 
the  points  to  be  assailed  or  defended, — in  dexterity, — 
in  tact, — and  in  official  and  Parhamentary  knowledge, 
he  excelled  every  debater  of  his  time.  Even  when 
his  talents  were  exercised  in  maintaining  the  poUtical 
errors  of  his  age  and  party,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  consummate  skUl  with  which  he  defended 
])is  untenable  positions,  against  assailants  who  had 
truth  on  their  side.  Arguments  which  provoke  a 
smile,  when  we  read  them  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Eldon,  surprise  us  with  their  force  and  semblance  of 
truth,  wlien  urged  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel. 

The  oratory  of  a  man  so  great  as  the  Duke  of  Wei-  The  Duke 
lington,  was  the  least  of  all  of  his  claims  to  renown,  lington" 
First  in  war,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign, — his  speeches  in  ParKament  were  but  the 
natural  expression  of  his  experience,  opinions  and  pur- 
poses. His  mind  being  clear, — his  views  practical  and 
sagacious, — and  his  objects  singularly  direct, — ^his  speak- 
ing was  plain,  and  to  the  point.  Without  fluency  or 
art,  and  without  skill  in  argument,  he  spoke  out  what 
his  strong  sense  and  judgment  prompted.  He  addressed 
an  audience,  whom  there  was  no  need  to  convince. 
They  hung  upon  his  words,  and  waited  upon  his 
opinions ;  and  followed  as  he  led.  The  reasons  of  such 
a  man  could  not  fail  to  be  weighty:  but  they  were 

VOL.  I.  K  K 
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reasons  which  had  determined  his  own  course,  and 
might  justify  it  to  others,  rather  than  argumeuts  to 
prove  it  right,  or  to  combat  opponents. 
Mr.  The  House  of  Commons  was  not  the  field  for  the 

oconnen.  y^^  examples  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  oratory.  He  stood 
there  at  a  disadvantage, — with  a  cause  to  uphold 
which  all  but  a  small  band  of  followers  condemned  as 
fake  and  unpatriotic, — and  with  strong  feelings  against 
him,  which  his  own  conduct  had  provoked ;  yet  even 
there,  the  massive  powers  of  the  man  were  not  un- 
frequently  displayed.  A  perfect  master  of  every  form 
of  argument, —  potent  in  ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  in- 
vective,—  rich  in  imagination  and  humour, —  bold  and 
impassioned,  or  gentle,  persuasive  and  pathetic, — he 
combined  all  the  powers  of  a  consummate  orator. 
His  language  was  simple  and  forcible,  as  became  his 
thoughts^:  his  voice  extraordinary  for  compass  and 
flexibility.  But  his  great  powers  were  disfigured  by 
coarseness,  by  violence,  by  cunning,  and  audacious 
license.  At  the  bar,  and  on  the  platform,  he  exhibited 
the  greatest,  but  the  most  opposite  endowments.  When 
he  had  thrown  open  the  doors  of  the  l^islatiu-e  to 
himself  and  his  Eoman  CathoHc  brethren,  the  great 
work  of  his  Ufe  was  done ;  yet  he  wanted  nothing  but 
the  moral  influence  of  a  good  cause,  and  honest 
patriotism,  to  have  taken  one  of  the  highest  places  in 
the  senate. 
Mr.  shoiL  His  Countryman,  Mr.  Shell,  displayed  powers  sincai- 
larly  unlike  those  of  his  great  master.  He  was  an 
orator  of  extraordinary  brilliancy, — imaginative,  witty, 
and  epigrammatic.  Many  parts  of  his  speeches  were  ex- 
quisite compositions, — clothing  his  fancy,  in  the  artistic 

'  It  was  hflppil^r  said  of  him  by    of  lusty  thoughts,  without  a  rag  to 
Mlr»  8hoil|  '<  lio  briugs  forth  a  brood    cover  them.'' 
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language  of  the  poet.  Such  passages  may  be  compared 
with  many  similar  examples,  in  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Canning.  He  was  equally  happy  in  antithesis,  and 
epigram.  He  excelled,  indeed,  in  the  art  and  graces 
of  oratorical  composition.  But  his  thoughts  were 
wanting  in  depth  and  reahty :  his  manner  was  extrava- 
gant in  its  vehemence :  his  action  melodramatic ;  and 
his  voice,  always  shrill,  was  raised  in  his  impassioned 
efforts,  to  a  harsh  and  discordant  shriek. 

This  second  group  of  contemporary  orators  would  other 
be  incomplete,  without  some  other  striking  characters  ^^' 
who  played  their  part  amongst  them.   We  would  point  orators, 
to  the  classical  elegance  of  Lord  Wellesley, — the  readi- 
ness and  dexterity  of  Perceval, — the  high  bearing  and 
courage  of  Lord  Castlereagh, — the  practical  vigour  of 
Tierney, — the  manly  force  and  earnestness  of  Whit- 
bread, — the  severe  virtues,  and  high  intellect  of  Eomilly, 
—  the  learned  philosophy  of  Francis  Homer,  —  the 
didactic  fulness  of  Mackintosh, — the  fruitful  science  of 
Huskisson,  —  the  lucid  argument  of  FoUett,  and  the 
l)riUiant  declamation  of  Macaulay. 

All  these  have  passed  away :  but  there  are  orators  Living 
still  living,  who  have  contended  in  the  same  debates,  ^^  "" 
and  have  won  an  equal  fame.  Their  portraiture  will 
adorn  futiure  histories :  but  who  is  there  that  will  not 
at  once  fill  up  this  picture  of  the  past,  with  the  trans- 
parent clearness,  and  masterly  force  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
and  the  matchless  powers  and  accomplishments  of  Lord 
Brougham. 

Progressive  excellence  in  so  divine  an  art  as  oratory,  improved 
is  no  more  to  be  achieved  than  in  poetry  or  painting, —  ^dlSwtT 
in  sculpture  or  architecture.  Genius  is  of  all  ages.  But  if  '^^  debate, 
orators  of  our  own  time  have  been  unable  to  excel  their 
great  models,  a  candid  criticism  will  scarcely  assign 

K  K    2 
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them  an  inferior  place.  Their  style  has  changed,  —  as 
the  conditions  under  which  they  speak,  are  altered 
They  address  themselves  more  to  the  reason,  and 
less  to  the  imagination,  the  feelings  and  the  passions 
of  their  audience,  than  the  orators  of  a  former  aga 
They  confront,  not  only  the  members  of  their  own 
body,  but  the  whole  people, — who  are  rather  to  be 
convinced  by  argmnent,  than  persuaded  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  orator.  In  their  language,  there  is  less  of 
study  and  artistic  finish,  than  in  the  oratory  of  an 
earlier  period.  Their  perorations  are  not  composed, 
after  frequent  recitals  of  Demosthenes^:  but  give  direct 
and  forcible  expression  to  their  own  opinions  and  sen- 
timents. Their  speaking  is  suited  to  the  subjects 
of  debate, — to  the  stir  and  pressure  of  pubUe  affairs, 
—  and  to  the  taste  and  temper  of  their  audience. 
The  first  principles  of  government  are  no  longer  in 
dispute :  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  safe :  the 
oppression  of  the  law  is  unknown.  Accordingly,  the 
councils  of  the  state  encourage  elevated  reason,  rather 
than  impassioned  oratory.  Every  age  has  its  own 
type  of  excellence ;  and  if  the  Nestors  of  our  own  time 
insist  upon  the  degeneracy  of  living  orators,  perhaps 
a  more  cultivated  taste  may  now  condemn  as  rant, 
some  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Burke  and  Chatham, 
which  their  contemporaries  accepted  as  eloquence. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  different  gene- 
rations, to  the  highest  examples  of  oratory,  the  men 
of  our  own  age  have  advanced  in  political  know- 
ledge, and  statesmanship ;  and  their  deUberations  have 

1  '<  I  compoeed  the  peroration  of  succeeded  in  a  veiy  extraoidinaty 

my  speech  tor  the  Queen,  in  the  degree,  and  far  above  any  merits 

liords,  after  reading  and  repeating  of  its  own." — Lord  Brougham  to 

Demosthenes   for    three    or    four  Zachaiy  Macaulay,  as  advice  to  his 

weeks,  and  I  composed  it  twenty  celebrated  son,  Ikuorch  10th,  1823. 
times  over  at  least,  and  it  certainly 
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produced  results  more  beneficial  to  the  people.  They 
have  also  improved  in  temper  and  moderation.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  George  IIL,  party  spirit  and  personal 
animosities, — not  yet  restrained  by  the  courtesies  of 
private  society,  or  refined  by  good  taste, — too  often  gave 
rise  to  scenes  discreditable  to  the  British  senate.  The 
debates  were  as  coarse  and  scurrilous  as  the  press. 

In  these  excesses,  Lord  Chatham  was  both  sinned  c 
against,  and  sinning.  In  the  debate  upon  the  Indemnity  o 
Bill  in  1766,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  "hoped  the  nobility  ^ 
would  not  be  browbeaten  by  an  insolent  minister  "  *  — 
a  speech  which  Horace  Walpole  alleges  to  have  driven 
the  Earl  from  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  unfortunate  administration.^  Some  years  later, 
we  find  Lord  Chatham  himself  using  language  repug- 
nant to  order,  and  decency  of  debate.  On  the  1st 
February,  1775,  he  thus  addressed  the  ministers: — 
"  Who  can  wonder  that  you  should  put  a  negative  upon 
any  measure  which  must  annihilate  your  power,  deprive 
you  of  your  emoluments,  and  at  once  reduce  you  to 
that  state  of  insignificance,  for  which  God  and  nature 
designed  you."^  A  few  days  later,  the  House  of  Lords 
became  the  scene  of  personaUties  still  more  disorderly. 
Lord  Shelbume  having  insinuated  that  Lord  Mansfield 
had  been  concerned  in  drawing  up  the  bills  of  the 
previous  session  relating  to  America,  Lord  Mansfield 
rising  in  a  passion,  "  charged  the  last  noble  Lord  with 
uttering  the  most  gross  falsehoods,"  and  said  that  "  the 
charge  was  as  imjust,as  it  was  maliciously  and  indecently 
urged."  In  the  same  debate  Lord  Lyttelton  imputed  to 
Lord  Camden  "  professional  subtlety  and  low  cunning."  * 

»  Dec.  lOth,  1766.  *  Feb.  7th,   1776 ;  ParL  Hist., 

»  Walpole^s  Mem.,  ii.  410,  411.       xviu.  276,  282. 
3  Pari.  Hiflt.,  xriii.  211. 
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Again  on  the  5th  December,  1777,  we  find  Lord 
Chatham  accusing  Earl  Gower  of  "petulance  and 
malignant  misrepresentation."  * 

No  man  so  often  outraged  propriety  and  good  taste 
as  Edmund  Burke.     His  excessive  love  of  imagery  and 
illustration,  often  displayed  itself  in  the  grossest  forms. 
Who  is  not  familiar  with  his  coarse  portrait  of  Lord 
North,  "  extending  his  right  leg  a  ftdl  yard  before  his 
left,  rolling  his  flaming  eyes,  and  moving  his  pK>nderous 
frame?"  or  ^vith  the  offensive  indecency,  with  which 
he  likened  Lord  North's  ministry  to  a  party  of  cour- 
tesans ?  *^  Of  Lord  Shelburne  he  ventured  to  say,  "  if  he 
was  not  a  Cataline  or  Borgia  in  morals,  it  must  not  be 
ascribed  to  anything  but  his  understanding.*' ' 

We  find  Colonel  Barr6  denouncing  the  conduct  of 
Lord  North  as  "  most  indecent  and  scandalous  ;  "  and 
Lord  North  complaining  of  tliis  language  as  "  extremely 
uncivil,  brutal,  and  insolent,"  imtil  he  was  called  to 
order,  and  obliged  to  apologise.*  We  find  Mr.  Fox 
threatening  that  Lord  North's  ministry  should  expiate 
their  crimes  upon  the  scaffold,  and  insinuating  that  they 
were  in  the  pay  of  France.^  Nay,  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  political  discussion,  and  assailing  private 
character,  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  should 
consider  it  unsafe  to  be  alone  with  Lord  North,  in  a 
room  ^  ;  and  would  not  believe  his  word.^  Even  of  the 
king,  he  spoke  with  indecorous  violence.^ 
Barer  out-  There  havc  since  been  altercations  of  equal  bitter- 
decopum     ucss.    The  dccpcst  wounds  which  sarcasm  and  invective 

in  recent 

**™^              >  Pari.  Hist.,  xix.  507.  »  Nov.  27th,  1781. 

»  Feb.    5th,    1770;    Cavendish  «  Lord  Brougham's  Life  of  Lord 

Dob.,  i.  441.  North;  Works,  iii.  50. 

5  Ijord  J.  RusscU's  Life  of  Fox,  '  20th  March,  1782 ;  Pari.  Hist., 

i.  n2<J.  xxii.  1210. 

*  Feb.  22nd,  1852 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  •  Wraxall's  Mem.,  ii.  255—268, 

xxii.  1060.  Wraxall  Mem.,  ii  134.  617. 
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could  inflict,  have  been  unsparingly  dealt  to  political 
opponents.  Combatants  "  have  sharpened  their  tongujes 
hke  a  serpent ;  adder's  poison  is  under  their  Ups."  But 
good  taste  and  a  stricter  order  in  debate,  have  restrained 
the  grosser  outrages  to  decency.  The  weapons  of  debate 
have  been  as  keen  and  trenchant  as  ever:  but  they 
have  been  wielded  according  to  the  laws  of  a  more 
civilised  warfare.  The  first  years  of  the  Reformed 
ParHament  threatened  the  revival  of  scenes  as  violent 
and  disorderly  as  any  in  the  last  century  ^ :  but  as  the 
host  of  new  members  became  disciplined  by  experience, 
and  the  fierce  passions  of  that  period  subsided,  the  accus- 
tomed decorum  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  restored 

Indeed,  as  the  Commons  have  advanced  in  power  incrcMcd 
and  fi^eedom,  they  have  shown  greater  self-restraint,  and  *?  the"*^ 
a  more  ready  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Speaker.  ^^***'* 
They  have  always  been  more  orderly  in  their  proceed- 
ings than  the  Lords ;  and  the  contrast  which  the  scenes 
of  the  first  twenty  years  of  George  IH.  present  to  those 
of  later  times,  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  an  attentive 
student  of  Parliamentary  history. 

What  would  now  be  thought  of  such  scenes  bb  those 
enacted  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Cust,  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  and  Mr.  Cornwall, — of  rebukes  and  interrup- 
tions^,—  of  unseemly  altercations  with  the  Chair,  — of 

^  Mr.  Shiel  and  Lord  Althorp,  same  Speaker,  March  9th,  1769. — 

5th  Feb.,  1834.— Hans.  Deb^  3rd  Ibid,,  667.    Mr.    Burke   and    the 

Ser.,  xxi.  146.    Mr.  Rigby  Watson  same,  April  16th,  1769.— iWtf.,  878. 

and  Lord  Sandon,  12th  March,  1834.  Scenes  with  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 

^Ibid.,  xxii.  116.     Mr.  Romayne  Dec.   14th.  1770.— iJk^.,  iL    168. 

and  Mr.  O^ConneU,  6th  May,  1834.  March  12th  and  27th,  1771.— iftul, 

Ibtd.f  xxiiL  624.    Mr.  Hume  and  ii.  390,  476.    Gkoieral  Tarleton  and 

Mr.  Charlton,   3rd  June,  1836. —  Mr.  Speaker  Addington,  16th  Nov., 

Ibid.,  xxvii.  486,  22nd  July,  1836.  1796.— Lord    Colchester's   Diary, 

—Ibid.,  879.  i.  7.    Even  so  late  as  March  16th 

^  Scenes  between  Mr.  Rigby  and  1808,  there  was  an  altercation  be- 

the  Speaker,  Sir  John  Oust,  m  1762.  tween  the  Chair  and  Mr.  Tiemey, 

Cavendith  Deb,,  i.  342.    And  be-  which  ended  in  a  resolution  affirm- 

twecn  Sir  J.  Cavendish  and  the  ing  the  impartLality  of  Mr.  Speaker 
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the  words  of  the  Speaker  himself  being  taken  down  — 
and  of  a  motion  that  they  were  disorderly  and  dangerous 
to  the  freedom  of  debate  ?  ^ 
General  In  Concluding  this  sketch  of  Parliamentary  oratoiy, 

J^Sf^^  a  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  the  general 
standard  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  that 
standard  be  measured  by  the  excellence  of  the  best 
speakers  at  diflferent  periods,  we  have  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  age  in  which  our  living  orators  and 
statesmen  have  flomished.  But  judged  by  another  test, 
this  age  has  been  exposed  to  disparaging  criticisms. 
When  few  save  the  ablest  men  contended  in  debate, 
and  the  rank  and  file  were  content  to  cheer  and 
vote,  a  certain  elevation  of  thought  and  language  was, 
pcrliaps,  more  generally  sustained.  But,  of  late  ye:irs, 
independent  members, — active,  informed,  and  busine:!5s 
like,  representing  large  interests, — more  responsil)le 
to  constituents,  and  less  devoted  to  party  chiefs, — 
Uving  in  the  pubUc  eye,  and  ambitious  of  distinction, — 
liave  eagerly  pressed  forward,  and  claimed  a  hearing. 
Excellence  in  debate  has  sufiered  from  the  multiplied 
demands  of  public  afiairs.  Yet  in  speeches  without 
pretensions  to  oratory,  are  found  strong  common  sense, 
practical  knowledge,  and  an  honesty  of  purpose  that 
was  wanting  in  the  silent  legions  of  former  times.  The 
debates  mark  the  activity,  and  earnest  spirit  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly.  At  all  times  there  have  been  some 
speakers  of  a  lower  grade, — ^without  instruction,  taste, 
or  elevation.  Formerly  their  common-place  eflusions, 
were  not  reported:  now  they  are  freely  read,  and 
scornfully  criticised.  They  are  put  to  shame  by  the 
writers  of  the  daily  press,  who  discuss  the  same  subjects 

Abbot -Lord  Colchester's  Diary,        »  Feb.  IGth,  1770:  rarl.  Hist, 
ii.  142.  xvi.  807. 
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with  superior  knowledge  and  ability.  Falling  below 
the  educated  mind  of  the  countiy,  they  bring  discredit 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  while  they  impair  its 
legislative  efficiency.  But  worse  evils  than  these  have 
been  overcome ;  and  we  may  hope  to  see  this  abuse 
of  free  discussion  eventually  corrected,  by  a  less  tolerant 
endurance  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  by  pubUc 
reprobation  and  contempt. 
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Abebcobn,  Earl  of,  his  rights  as  peer  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Scotland,  245. 

Abcrcromby,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  Scotch  re- 
presentation, 304. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  the  Reform  Bill  of  his 
ministry,  384. 

A' Court,  Colonel,  deprived  of  his  command 
for  votes  in  parliament,  24. 

Addington,  Mr.,  mediated  between  Greorge 
III.  and  Pitt  on  the  Catholic  question,  81  ; 
formed  an  administration,  82 ;  official 
difficulties  caused  by  the  King's  illness 
at  this  juncture,  165 — 168;  his  relations 
with  the  King,  84 ;  resigned  office,  85 ; 
led  the  "  King's  friends."  ib. ;  took  office 
under  Pitt,  86 ;  made  a  peer,  ib.  ;  per- 
mitted debate  on  notice  of  motion,  341,  n. 
See  Sidmouth,  Viscount. 

Addresses  to  the  crown,  from  parliament, 
respecting  peace  and  war,  or  the  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  466,  470 ;  and  from 
the  people,  469 ;  Lord  Camden's  opinion, 
470. 

Admiralty  Court,  the  judge  of,  disqualified 
from  parliament,  317. 

Althorp,  Lord,  the  Melbourne  ministry  dis- 
missed, on  his  elevation  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  123. 

American  colonies,  the  war  with,  stopped 
by  the  Commons,  48,  467 ;  pledge  ex- 
acted by  George  IIL  of  his  ministers  to 
maintain  the  war,  42. 

Anne,  Queen,  the  land  revenues  at  her  ac- 
cession, 195  ;  their  alienation  restrained, 
ib. ;  her  civil  list  and  debts,  197 ;  increase 
of  peerage,  during  her  reign,  233 ;  created 
twelve  peers  in  one  day,  ib. ;  holders  of 
offices  disqualified  by  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment of  her  reign,  313  ;  popular  ad- 
dresses to,  praying  a  dissolution,  469. 

Appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords 
biU,  254. 

Appropriation  of  grants  by  parliament,  the 
resolution  against  issue  of  unappropriated 


money,  64 ;   the  commencement  of  the 

system,   196,  477 ;    misappropriation  of 

grants  by  Charles  II.,  197. 
Arcot,  Nabob  of,  represented  in  parliament 

by  several  members,  336. 
Army  and   Navy  Service  Bill  opposed  by 

George  III.,  89 ;  withdrawn,  91. 
Assizes,  the,  a  commission  for  holding,  issued 

during  George  III.'s  incapacity,  159. 

Baksb,  Mr.,  his  motion  against  the  use  of 
the  king's  name,  59. 

Ballot,  vote  by,  motions  for  adoption  o( 
353,  378. 

Baronetage,  past  and  present  numbers  of, 
274. 

Barrd,  Colonel,  deprived  of  his  command  for 
votes  in  parliament,  24;  resigned  his 
commission,  40 ;  passed  over  in  a  brevet, 
ib. 

"Bedchamber  Question,  the,"  130. 

Bedford,  Buke  of,  remonstrated  against 
Lord  Bute's  influence,  28. 

Berkeley,  Mr.  H.,  his  motions  for  the  ballot, 
380. 

Bishops,  their  number  in  the  house,  254; 
attempts  to  exclude  them,  255 ;  their 
present  position,  256;  their  votes  upon 
the  Keform  Bill,  263,  264 ;  Irish  repre- 
sentative bishops,  239. 

Blandford,  Marquess  of,  his  schemes  of  re- 
form, 350. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  his  theory  of  "  a  patriot 
king,"  10.  ;       ^ 

Boroughs,  different  rights  of  election  in, 
280,  300  ;  nimiber,  &c.,  of  English  nomi- 
nation boroughs,  279,  282;  of  Scotch, 
300 ;  of  L*ish,  304  ;  total  number  in  the 
representation  of  the  United  Eongdom, 
305 ;  seats  for,  bought  or  rented,  285, 290, 
292 ;  advertised  for  sale,  286 ;  prices  of, 
286,  291,  310;  "borough-brokers,"  287; 
law  passed  against  the  sale  of  boroughs, 
292 ;  government  boroughs,  293. 
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Chippenham  election  petition,  Walpole  dis- 
placed from  office  by  vote  upon,  308. 
Civil  list,  the,  of  the  crown,  197 ;  settlement 
of,   on   accession   of   George  III.,    198 ; 
charges,  debts,  and  pensions  thereon,  198 
— 221  ;  charges  removed  therefrom,  207, 
208 ;  Civil  List  Acts,  of  1 782, 206 ;  of  1816, 
207  ;   regulation  of  the  civil  list,  206— 
209 ;  no  debts  upon,  during  the  last  three 
reigns,  209.     See  also  Pensions  from  the 
Crown. 
Clerke,  Sir  P.  J.,  his  Contractors'  Bill,  328. 
Coalition  Ministry,  the,  the  formation  of,  64. 
Cockbum,  Lord,  his  description  of  Scotch 

elections,  302. 
Coke,  Lady  Mary,  admired  by  the  Duke  of 

York,  224. 
Coke,  Lord,  an  authority  for  life  peerages, 

249. 
Coke,  Mr.,  moved  a  resolution  hostile  to  the 

Pitt  ministry,  67. 
Commission,  the,  for  opening  parliament 
during  incapacity  of  George  IIL,  ques- 
tions arising  thereupon,  167,  161,  180; 
the  form  of  such  commission,  181 ;  his 
inability  Xo  sign  a  commission  for  proro- 
gation, 176;  and  for  holding  assizes,  169. 
Commissions   to  inquire    into    bribery  at 

elections,  371. 
Commons,  House  of,  position  of,  at  accession 
of  George  IIL,  3,  279 ;  instances  of  his 
personal  interference  with,  24,  31,  39,  67, 
91  ;  debate  thereon,  44,  69,  66  ;  resistance 
of  the  house  to  Pitt's  first  ministry,  62  ; 
resolutions  against  a  dissolution,  63,  470 ; 
against  the  issue  of  money  imappropriated 
by   parliament,  64  ;   against   the   recent 
changes  in  the  ministry,  66 ;  resolutions  to 
be  laid  before  George  IIL,  67 ;  resolution 
against  interference  by  the  Lords,  68; 
comments  on  this  contest,  71 ;  debates 
on  the  pledge  required  of  the  Grenville 
ministry,  93  ;  action  of  the  Commons  as 
regards  a  regency,  144 — 190  ;  doubts  re- 
specting the  issue  of  new  writs  during 
George  III.'s  incapacity,  149 ;  the  election 
of  a  speaker  during  the  King's  incapacity, 
164  ;  the  vote  to  authorise  the  ase  of  the 
great  seal,  167,  180  ;  the  address  on  the 
King's  recovery,  160;  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  269 ; 
the  composition  of  the  house  since  the  re- 
volution, 277;  its  dependence  and  corrup- 
tion, ib. ;  defects  in  the  representation, 
278 ;    nomination    boroughs,  279 — 305  ; 
iU-d<*fined  rights  of  election,  280 ;  number 
of  small  boroughs,  281 ;  influence  of  peers 
in  the  house,  282,  306 ;  bribery  at  elec- 
tions,  282;    since  reform,  366;    at  the 


general  elections  of  1761,  284 ;  of  1768, 
286  ;  sale  of  boroughs,  286 — 292 ;  gross 
cases  of  bribery,  288  ;  bribery  supported 
by  George  IIL.  289,  292 ;  crown  and  go- 
vernment influence  over  boroughs,  16, 
293  ;  revenue  officers  disfranchised,  296 ; 
majority  of  members  nominated,  306 ; 
trial  of  election  petitions,  307 ;  by  com- 
mittee of  privileges,  307 ;  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  308 ;  the  Grenville  Act,  309  ; 
corruption  of  members,   312 — 329 ;    by 

^es  and  pensions,  312 ;   measures  to 
ualify  placemen  and  pensioners,  316 ; 
number  of,  in  parliament,  316 ;  judges 
disqualified,    317;    bribes  to    members, 
318—327;  under  Lord  Bute,  320;   the 
shop  at  the  pay-office,  321 ;  apology  for 
refusing  a  bribe,  322;   bribes  by  loans 
and  lottenes,   323;    by  contracts,  327; 
parliamentary  corruption  considered,  329 ; 
the   reform    movement,    333 — 366 ;    ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act,  376 ; 
vote  by  ballot,   378 ;  qualification  Acts, 
381  ;  proceedings  at  elections  improved, 
382 ;  later  measures  of  reform,  383 ;  re- 
lation of  the  Commons  to  crown,  law, 
and  people,  392—489  ;  contests  on  ques- 
tions of  privilege,  392 ;  the  proceedings 
against  Wilkes,  393  ;  his  expulsion,  396 ; 
his  expulsion  for  libel  on  Lord  Weymouth, 
400 ;  his  re-elections  declared  void,  403, 
404  ;  Luttrell  seated  by  the  house,  404  ; 
motions  upon  the  Middlesex  election  pro- 
ceedings,  406;    the   house  address   the 
King  condemning  the  city  address,  409  ; 
the  resolution  against  Wilkes  expunged, 
413  ;  exclusion  of  strangers  from  debates, 
416,  436 ;  the  exclusion  of  ladies,  436,  n, ; 
the  lords  excluded  from  the   Commons, 
418  ;  contejjt  with  the  printers,  the,  touch- 
ing the  publication  of  debates  (1771), 
420,  426  ;  and  with  the  city  authorities, 
429 ;  report  of  debates  permitted,  434 ; 
reporters*     and      strangers*      galleries, 
439;  publication  of  division  lists,   i6. ; 
strangers  present  at  divisions,  441 ;  pub- 
licity given  to  committee  proceedings,  ib. ; 
to  parliamentary  papers,  442 ;  fi^om  of 
coniment  upon  parliament,   443;    early 
petitions  to  parliament,  444  ;  commence- 
ment of  the  modem  system  of  petitioning, 
446 ;  debates  on,  restrained,  461 ;  pledges 
of  members  to  their  constituents,  462 ; 
discontinuance  of  certain  privileges,  466 ; 
to  servants,  ih. ;  of  prisoners  kneeling  at 
the  bar,  466  ;  privilege  and  the  courts  of 
law,  466 — 464 ;   case  of  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
467;    Stockdale  and  Howard's   actions, 
460;  commit  Stockdale  and  his  agents, 
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'-"  '*^'*^  -;•.  n  th-  :=jl;:enc*  'of  th-  crve 
•J.'.    44.  3>.  ^-3.  114:  Ti.-ljri-.a  z^:  pt-jj- 

o  ■-.  40.  .37.   64  ;    rril-e'rx  at  elrvri-i^  iii 

2-:*  I.  32-J  :   ini'l-n-.v  of  t&f  c?>w::  rfc.r.i 
a^uzirt  i:*  miTLi^t^T*  at  <>I«cti<>as.  15:  - 
t:ir::.inienr,  24.  31.  56.  77.  S9.  126:  i 
arriru-i^  ■  f  fart£-=T*  jt  f  r>?f  of  ti^  ro- 
•::.tint  iniTieaoe  y-i  the  ciwz.  7>/lw; 
•**_i=^-'?ncie  rx<-rtcJ  in  feruar  of  Rf.a 
117.  121  ;  wi*e   e-xertion  -/f  crowa  isfi- 
•■-.>»  ia  T~»»  prr'Twn?  rviiHi,  137:  itiiKwni 
iifi-i-Ew  inciva.**--!.  l:JS:  pariiaswfikr? 
in   Larm.inv  hy  irda' nee  of  th*  fivn 
2»>1  :    the   prvror^trire.-  of  thi?  oon  is 
a-.yaae.^,    I4l__ici0;    the  R^i^^i.tBIs 
or  G»or_-»-  III..  142—180:  ofWilHinF. 
Iv3:  of  Quren  Victoria,  1S9;  powm:! 
th-  or.-wB  ►xercised  bv parii jmenL  15*- 
1-V:*.  179.  182:    thr-   Rov-.il  Sign  Mmd 
Lill.  1S3:    questions  as  to  the  right*! 
■in  infant  kinir.  ISo  :  of  a  kinjr's  fwth- 
raous  chili  18S  :   the  ancient  rereDKri 
the  crotm.  191  :  the  ci->n<>titution&l  ml^ 
of  th.*  improridt^noe  of  kings,  195:  *> 
jarlmraentaTy  srttlement  of  crown  p-"ts- 
nurs,  196;  the  civil  list.  197— 210:  p 
vate  property  of  the  crown,  211 :  prons* 
for  the  n>yal  family,  ib.  :   land  revtriti 
212;   the  pension  *  li.*»t,    217:    rights  a 
croiiTi  over  the  Royal  Familv,  222:  o« 
crandchil.irf  n,  224,"  230  :  over  Kval  aa^ 
napes,  224  :  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  »*■.: 
the  qut-stion  submit  ttxl  to  the  jndgw,  2^6: 
opini.m  of  Liw  officers  on  the  marria;' 
of  Ihiki"  of  Sussex,  229  ;  the  attempt  » 
limit  the  riphts  of  crown  in  the  erh*ri.'C 
t'f  p.ers,  234  :  nunien>u8  appliimtiow  ^■ 
th.-  crow-n  for  poeni^ji'.s  241;  thf-  *lric 
of  parliament  tendered  to  the  crown  s 
to  i^acp    and    war.    a    dissolntion,  atl 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  48.  62,  4W- 
471;    addn8sed    by   the   ptK>pIe  od  tk-- 
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Bubject  of  a  dlBsolution,  469 ;  improved 
relations  between  the  crown  and  Com- 
mons, 474 — 478 ;  the  delay  or  refusal  of 
the  supplies,  68,  480 ;  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  crown  required  to  motions  for 
grant  of  public  money,  481.  See  also 
Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Crown  lands.     See  Revenues  of  the  Crown. 

Cum1>erland,  Duke  of,  conducted  ministerial 
negotiations  for  the  King,  27,  28  ;  pro- 
tested against  resolutions  for  a  regency 
bill,  156;  his  name  omitted  from  the 
commission  to  open  parliament,  158; 
married  Mrs.  Horton,  222. 

Curwen,  Mr.,  his  Act  to  restrain  the  sale 
of  boroughs,  292. 

Cust,  Sir  John,  chosen  speaker,  16;  alter- 
cations with,  when  in  the  chair,  503. 

Customs  and  excise  officers  disfranchised, 
295  ;  numbers  o^  ib, 

Danbt,  Earl,  his  case  cited  with  reference 

to  ministerial  responsibility,  98. 
Debates  in  parliament,  the  publication  of, 
prohibited,  420 ;  sanctioned  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  421 ;    early  publications  of 
debates,  ib.\    abuses  of  reporting,  423, 
424 ;  the  contest  with  the  printers,  425 ; 
opposed  in  twenty-three  divisions,  426 ; 
reporting  permitted,  434  ;  late  instance  of 
complaints  against  persons  taking  notes, 
435  ;  reporting  interrupted  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  strangers,  70,  n.,  435 ;    political 
results  of  reporting,  437  ;  still  a  breach  of 
privilege,   438 ;    galleries  for  reporters, 
439 ;   freedom  of  comment  on  aebates, 
443  ;  improved  taste  in  debate,  502  ;  per- 
sonalities of  former  times,  501. 

Denman,  Lord,  his  decision  in  Stockdale  t*. 
Hansard,  459. 

Dering,  Sir  R,  expelled  for  publishing  his 
speeches,  421. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  the  reform  bill  of  his  mi- 
nistry, 385 ;  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  388  ; 
his  first  ministry  defeated  on  the  house 
tax,  480. 

D*Este,  Sir  A.,  his  claim  to  the  dukedom  of 
Sussex,  229. 

Devonshire,  Duke  o^  disgraced  for  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty  with  France,  20 ; 
resigned  his  lord-lieutenancy,  ib, 

Disraeli,  Mr.,  his  reform  bill,  386. 

Dissolutions  of  parliament.  See  Addresses 
to  the  Crown  ;  Parliament. 

Divisions,  instance  of  a  stranger  counted  in 
a  Commons'  division,  415  ;  twenty-three 
divisions  on  one  question,  426 ;  the  lists 
of,  published  by  both  houses,  441  ;  pre- 
sence of  strangers  at,  ib. 


DowdesweU,  Mr.,  opposed  the  expulsion  of 
wakes,  401,  407. 

**  Droit  le  Roi,"  the  book  burnt  by  order  of 
the  Lords,  398. 

Droits  of  the  Crown  and  Admiralty,  the, 
vested  in  the  crown  till  accession  of  "Wil- 
liam rV.,  199.  208. 

Dundas,  Mr.,  his  amendment  to  Mr.  Dun- 
ning* s  resolutions,  45. 

Dunning,  Mr.,  his  resolutions  against  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  45  ;  denied  the 
right  of  the  house  to  incapacitate  Wilkes, 
407. 

Dyson,  Mr.,  soubriquet  given  him  by  the 
reporters,  426. 

East  Ketford,  the  disfranchisement  bill 
of.  351. 

Ebrington,  Lord,  his  motions  in  support  of 
the  reform  ministry,  361,  362. 

Economic  reform,  Mr.  Burke's,  44,  203,  219. 

Edinburgh,  the  defective  representation  o^ 
301 ;  bill  to  amend  it>  303. 

Edward  II.,  the  revenues  of  his  crown,  192. 

Edward  VI.,  his  sign  manual  affixed  by  a 
stamp,  184. 

Effingham,  Earl  of,  his  motion  condemning 
the  Commons'  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt»  67. 

Eldon,  Lord,  the  suspected  adviser  of  George 
III.  against  the  Grrenville  ministry,  95 ; 
at  first  disliked  by  the  Regent^  103 ; 
condoled  with  George  IV.  on  the  Catholic 
emancipation,  117;  scandalised  when  the 
crown  supported  reform,  118  ;  chancellor 
to  the  Addington  ministnr,  168 ;  his  de- 
claration as  to  George  III.'s  competency 
to  transact  business,  170;  obtained  the 
royal  assent  to  bills,  »6. ;  his  interview  with 
the  King,  171 ;  negotiated  Pitt's  return  to 
office,  172 ;  his  conduct  impugned,  173 ; 
motions  to  omit  his  name  from  Council 
of  Regency,  174;  his  opinion  as  to  the 
accession  of  an  infant  king,  186 ;  his  posi- 
tion as  a  statesman,  496. 

Election  petitions,  the  trial  of.  prior  to  the 
Grenviile  Act,  306 ;  under  that  Act,  309 ; 
later  election  petition  Acts,  311. 

Elections,  expensive  contests  at,  283,  287, 
300 ;  vexatious  contests,  296 ;  Acts  to 
amend  election  proceedings,  382 ;  writs 
for,  addressed  to  returning  officers,  383. 
See  also  Reform  of  Parliament 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  his  admission  to  the 

cabinet,  when  Lord  Chief  Justice,  88. 
Erskine,  Lord,  his  motions  against  a  dis- 
solution, 60,  63  ;  his  speech  on  the  pledge 
required  from  the  Grenviile  ministry,  96 ; 
his  support  of  reform,  341,  343,  345 ;  the 
character  of  his  oratory,  494. 
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EstabliBhmcnt   Bill,   the,   brought   in  by 

Burke,  204. 
Exch<»quer  cJiamber,  court  of,  reverse  the 

decision  in  Howaid  v.  Oosset^  463. 

Familibs,  great,  the  state  influence  of,  7, 
299 ;  opi)0.sed  by  George  III.,  10,  34 ; 
their  influence  at  the  present  day,  139. 

Fitzherbert,  Mr.,  proscribed  for  opposition 
to  court  i>olicy,  26. 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  married  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  228. 

Flood,  Mr.,  his  reform  bill,  340. 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent  duties,  the, 
sources  of  the  revenue  to  the  crown,  199, 
208 ;  charged  with  pensions,  218 ;  sur- 
rendered hy  William  IV.,  221. 

Fox,  Mr.  J.  U.,  hiH  remarks  on  the  policy 
of  George  III.,  42,  44,  47,  61 ;  coalesced 
with  Lord  North,  64 ;  in  the  coalition 
ministry,  55  ;  brought  in  the  India  Bill, 
67  ;  dismissed  from  oflSce,  60  ;  heads  the 
opposition  to  Pitt,  63 ;  his  name  struck 
off  the  list  of  privy  councillors  by  the 
King,  76  ;  and  proscribed  from  oflSce,  86 ; 
admitted  to  office,  88  ;  again  dismissed, 
92;  his  death  loosened  the  tie  ])etweon 
the  R^'gent  and  the  Whigs,  102 ;  his 
conduct  regarding  the  Regency  Bill,  160, 
163;  comments  thereon,  163;  his  disap- 
proval of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  226  ; 
the  Westminster  election,  297 ;  cost  of 
the  scrutiny,  ih. ;  received  unfair  treat- 
mtmt  from  Mr.  Pitt,  298 ;  denounced 
parliamentary  corruption  by  loans,  326 ; 
supported  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes, 
414  ;  his  wise  remark  on  unrestrained 
reporting,  436 ;  his  position  as  orator, 
491. 

Fox,  Mr.  Heniy,  Sir  R.  Walpole's  agent  in 
bribery,  320. 

France,  the  treaty  of  peace  with,  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Whigs  for  disapproval  of,  20 ; 
members  bribed  to  support,  321. 

Franchise,  the,  of  England,  at  the  accession 

of  George  III.,  2«0. of  Scotland,  300 ; 

of  Ireland,  304  ;  under  the  Reform 

Act,  363 — 366 ;  later  measures  of  reform, 
383 ;  the  fancy  franchises  of  the  Whigs, 
384  ;  of  the  Tories,  387.  See  also  Reform 
in  Parliament. 

"Friends  of  the  People,*'  the  society  of, 
statements  by,  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  281,  306. 

Fuller,  Mr.  R.,  bribed  by  a  pension  from 
the  crown,  341. 

Oascoywb,  General,  his  anti-reform  motion, 
869. 


Oatton,  tbe  nmnber  of  Tot^rs  in,  pnor  to 
refonn,  281  ;  the  pnoe  of  the  bcvoodL 
310. 

Gazetteer,  the,  oompluiied  against  fat  pab' 
liflhing  debtttefli,  425, 

G^tleman*8  Magazine,  the,  one  of  the  fiat 
to  report  pariiamentaiy  debates,  423. 

George  L,  his  civil  list,  198  ;  the  powers  be 
claimed  over  his  grandchildrm,  224: 
consented  to  the  Peen(>e  Bill,  234. 

George  11.,  his  B^^ncy  Act,  142 ;  his  arZ 
list,  198 ;  the  great  seal  affixed  to  tvo 
commissions  during  his  illness,  157;  bi^ 
savings,  200. 

George  IIL,  the  accession  oC  8  ;  his  edwa- 
tion,  9;  determination  to  gorem,8— 15: 
his  jealousy  of  the  Whig  families  10 :  hi* 
secret  counsellors,  llThis  arbitrair  ««- 
duct  and  violation  of  parliamentaiy  pri* 
vileges  during  Ix>rd  Bute's  ministn,  19; 
during  Mr.  Gienville's,  24;  hisdiffeiwK« 
with  that  ministry,  23,  26,  28  ;  histctiT.? 
interference  in  affiiirs  during  that  miustrr, 
26 ;  pledged  hinuself  not  to  be  influeowJ 
by  Lord  Bute,  27  ;  consented  to  diam* 
Mr.  S.  Mackenzie,  28  ;  the  conditions  of 
the  Rockingham  ministry,  29;  exfrttsi 
his  influence  against  them,  31,  33 :  at- 
tempted, with  Chatham,  to  destroy  partir*. 
34  ;  his  influence  during  Chatham's  mi- 
nistry, 36,  37 ;  triiKi  to  retain  him  in 
o€B.ce,  37 ;  the  king's  ascendencr  dorio? 
Lord  North's  ministry,  38,  4  2, '50;  hi* 
irritation  at  opposition,  38,  41 :  exprtrti 
his  will  in  favour  of  the  Royal  Mairitp' 
Bill,  39 ;  took  notice  of  prc>cei-ding8  inpor^ 
liament,  ih. ;  ppoacribed  officers  in  oppofi- 
tion,  40 ;  exacted  a  pledge  of  his  ministers 
to  maintain  the  American  war,  42 ;  hi* 
overtures  to  the  Whigs,  42,  43 ;  dehal«t 
on  his  personal  interference  in  parliament 
44—47,  69;  sought  to  intimidate  the 
opposition  peers,  46 ;  the  defeat  of  his 
American  policy,  48 ;  his  approval  of 
Lord  North's  conduct^  49  ;  the  z^«ults  of 
the  King's  policy,  60  ;  the  second  Rock- 
ingham ministry,  61 ;  their  measuivs  to 
repress  his  influence,  62,  219,  296,  315; 
Lord  Shelbumo's  ministry,  62 ;  the  Kin^^s 
resistance  to  the  **  coalition,"  66 — 60: 
his  negotiations  with  Pitt.  64.  65 ;  use  of 
his  name  against  the  India  Bill,  57 ;  his 
support  of  Ktt  against  the  Commons,  66 
— 70;  his  position  during  this  contest. 
71 ;  its  result  upon  liis  policy,  74 :  his 
relations  with  Pitt,  ih. ;  his  general  influ- 
ence augmented,  76,  78  ;  preparc^d  to  use 
it  against  Pitt,  77  ;  the  King's  opposition 
to  the  Catholic  question,  80 ;  his  illnas 
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from  agitation  on  this  subject,  83 ;  his 
relations  with  Addington,  82,  84 ;  Pitt 
reinstated,  84  ;  the  King's  refusal  to  ad- 
mit Fox  to  office,  86 ;  the  admission  of 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  to  office,  87, 
88;  liis  opposition  to  changes  in  army 
administration,  89 ;  unconstitutional  use 
of  his  influence  against  the  Army  and 
Navy  Service  Bill,  90  ;  the  pledge  he  re- 
quired of  bis  ministers,  92 ;  his  anti- 
Catholic  appeal  on  the  dissolution  0807), 
99 ;  his  influence  prior  to  his  last  illness, 
100;  his  character  compared  to  that  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  101 ;  the  King's  ill- 
nesses, 141 — 182;  the  flrst  illness,  141 ; 
his  scheme  for  a  regency,  142  ;  modified 
by  ministers,  143  ;  speech  and  addresses, 
on  this  subject,  144  ;  consented  to  the 
withdrawal  of  his  mother's  name  from 
Regency  Bill,  146  ;  his  second  illness, 
148 ;  recovery,  160  ;  anxiety  to  provide 
for  a  regency,  164 ;  his  third  illness,  in 
the  interval  between  the  Pitt  and  Adding- 
ton  ministries,  166 ;  recovery,  167 ;  fourth 
illness,  169  ;  questions  arising  as  to  his 
competency  to  transact  business,  170 — 
174  ;  gave  his  assent  to  bills,  170;  anec- 
dote as  to  his  reading  the  bills,  171 ; 
Pitt's  interview  with  the  King,  172;  his 
last  illness,  175 ;  the  passing  the  Regency 
BiU,  176—181 ;  his  civil  list,  198  ;  other 
sources  of  his  revenue,  199  ;  the  purchase 
of  Buckingham  House,  200 ;  his  domestic 
economy,  ib. ;  debts  on  his  civil  list,  201 ; 
profusion  in  his  household,  204  ;  his 
racsijiage  on  the  public  expenditure,  206  ; 
his  pension  list,  218 ;  his  annoyance 
at  his  brothers'  marriages,  222 ;  his  at- 
tachment to  Lady  S.  Lennox,  224 ;  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  ib. ;  claimed  the 
guardianship  of  Princess  Charlotte,  230  ; 
profuse  in  creation  of  peers,  236 ;  sup- 
ported bribery  at  elections,  and  of  mem- 
bers, 289,  291,  322;  his  opposition  to 
reform,  77,  338  ;  his  answer  to  the  city 
address  on  the  proceedings  a^instWilkes, 
409  ;  his  objection  to  political  agitation 
by  petitions,  448. 

George  IV.,  the  ascendency  of  the  Tory  party 
under,  109  ;  the  proceedings  against  his 
Queen,  ib. ;  his  aversion  to  Lord  Grey  and 
the  Whigs,  113;  his  popularity,  114; 
his  opposition  to  Catholic  claims  116; 
yielded,  but  showed  his  dislike  to  his 
ministers,  117  ;  the  Act  to  authorise  him 
to  affix  his  sign  manual  by  a  stamp,  183  ; 
his  civil  list  and  other  revenues,  207. 

Germaine,  Lord  G.,  his  statement  respect- 
ing George  III.'s  personal  influence,  42. 


Glasgow,  the  defective  representation  o^ 
30L 

Gloucester,  bribery  at,  372. 

Gloucester,  Duke  o^  married  Lady  Walde- 
grave,  222. 

Gordon,  Lord  G.,  the  petitions  that  he  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  447. 

Gosset,  Sir  W.,  sued  by  Howard  for  tres- 
pass, 463. 

Government,  executive,  control  of  parlia- 
ment over,  466  ;  strong  and  weak  govern- 
ments since  the  Reform  Act,  474.  See 
aUo  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Gower,  Earl  of,  his  amendment  to  resolu- 
tions for  a  regency,  179 ;  cleared  the 
house,  418. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  dismissed  from  lord-lieu- 
tenancy for  opposing  the  court  policy, 
20  ;  accepted  office  under  Lord  Chatham, 
34 ;  complained  of  the  bad  results  of 
Chatham's  ill-health,  36  ;  consequent 
weakness  of  the  ministry,  37  ;  his  resig- 
nation, ib.;  his  ministry  broken  up  by 
debates  upon  Wilkes,  407. 

Grampound,  the  disfranchisement  bills  of, 
346. 

Grattan,  Mr.,  the  character  of  his  oratory, 
496. 

Gre^t  seal,  the,  use  of,  under  authority  of 
parliament,  during  George  III.'s  illness, 
163, 167, 176 ;  questions  arising  thereupon, 
161  ;  affixed  by  Lord  Hardwicke  to  two 
commissions  during  illness  of  George  II., 
167, 

Grenville  Act,  trial  of  election  petitions 
under,  309 ;  made  perpetual,  310. 

Grenville,  Lord,  the  proposal  that  he  should 
take  office  with  Pitt,  86 ;  formed  an  admi- 
nistration on  his  death,  87  ;  diffei*ed  with 
the  King  on  the  army  administration,  89 ; 
the  Army  Service  BiU,  ib. ;  cabinet  minute 
reserving  liberty  of  action  on  the  Catholic 
question,  92 ;  pled^  required  by  the  Kixig 
on  that  subject,  ib. ;  dismissed,  ib. ;  his 
advice  neglected  by  the  Regent,  103  ;  at- 
tempted reconciliation,  104;  failure  of 
negotiations  on  the  "  household  ques- 
tion," 107  ;  his  difficulty  in  issuing  pllib- 
lie  money  during  George  IIL's  incapacity, 
182. 

Grenville,  Mr.  Geoi^e,  succeeded  Lord  Bute 
as  premier,  22 ;  (&d  not  defer  to  George 
III.,  23 ;  remonstrated  againstLord Bute's 
influence,  t6.,  27 ;  supported  the  King's 
arbitrary  measures,  24 ;  differences  be- 
tween them,  26;  his  Election  Petition 
Act,  309;  his  statement  of  amount  of 
secret  service  money ;  321 ;  the  bribery 
under  his  ministiy,  322 ;  oppofled  Wilkes's 
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Jones,  Mr.  Gale,  committed  for  libel  on  the 

House  of  Commons,  443. 
Judges,  the  introduction  of  a  judge  into  the 

Grenville  cabinet,  88;  disqualified  from 

parliament,  317;  except  the  Master  of 

the  Bolls,  ib. 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  appointed  Regent  (1830), 

187. 

Kentish  petitioners  imprisoned  by  the  Com- 
mens,  446. 

Kenyon,  Lord,  his  opinion  on  the  coronation 
oath,  80. 

King,  Lord,  moved  to  omit  Lord  Eldon's 
name  from  the  council  of  regency,  174. 

King,  questions  as  to  accession  of  an  infant 
king,  1 86  ;  as  to  the  rights  of  a  king's 
posthumous  child,  188  ;  rights  of  a  king 
over  the  royal  family,  222.  See  also 
Crown,  the  ;  George  III. 

"  King's  Friends,  the,"  the  party  so  called, 
11  ;  their  influence,  30  ;  led  by  Adding- 
ton,  86,  88 ;  their  activity  against  the 
Army  Sen-ice  Bill,  90;  the  "nabobs" 
rank  themselves  among  them,  284. 

Knighthood,  the  orders  of,  274. 

Ladies,  debates  in  the  Commons  attended 

by,  416  ;  their  exclusion,  436,  n. 
Lambton,  Mr.,  his  motion  for  reform,  305, 

347. 

Lancaster,  Duchy  of,  the  revenues  of,  at- 
tached to  the  crown,  193,  200,  210 ;  pre- 
sent amount,  ib. 

Land  revenues  of  the  crown.  See  Revenues 
of  the  Crown. 

Land  tax,  the,  allowed  twice  over  to  crown 
tenantry,  216 ;  reduced  by  vote  of  the 
Commons,  479  ;  third  reading  of  a  land 
tax  bill  delayed,  63,  481. 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of,  his  amendment 
to  resolutions  for  a  regency,  180. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of;  condemned  the  King's 
conduct  to  the  Grenville  ministry,  98. 

Leicester,  case  of  bribery  from  corporate 
funds  of  the  borough  of,  351. 

Lennox,  Lady  S.,  admired  by  George  III., 
224. 

Life  peerages,  247;  to  women,  248;  the 
Wensleydale  peerage  case,  260. 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  his  ministry,  109 ;  con- 
ducted the  proceedings  against  Queen 
Caroline,  111. 

Loans  to  government,  members  bribed  by 
shares  in,  823;  cessation  of  the  system, 
327. 

London,  city  of,  address  George  III.  con- 
demning the  proceedings  against  Wilkes, 
408. 


London  Magazine,  the,  one  of  the  first  to 
report  parliamentary  debates,  422. 

Loros,  Ilouse  of^  relations  of,  with  the 
crown,  2,  261 ;  the  infiuence  of  the  crown 
exerted  over  the  Lords,  20,  46,  67,  121, 
266;  debates  on  the  infiuence  of  the 
crown,  46;  rejection  of  the  India  Bill 
by  the  Lords,  60 ;  they  condemn  the 
Commons'  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  67; 
their  proceedings  on  the  reform  bills,  120, 
262,  360 ;  the  proposed  creation  of  peers, 
121,  266,  362;  position  of  the  house 
in  the  state,  232,  257;  increase  of  its 
numbers,  233 — 240;  such  enlargement 
a  source  of  strength,  257;  twelve  peers 
created  in  one  day  by  Queen  Anne,  233 ; 
the  representative  peers  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  ib.,  238;  praposed  restrictions 
upon  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the 
regent,  in  Uie  creation  of  peers,  234,  236 
profuse  creations  by  George  IIL,  236 
composition  of  the  house  in  1860,  239 
its  representative  character,  242;  the 
rights  of  peers  of  Scotland,  243  ;  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Lords,  247; 
bill  to  improve  it,  264 ;  the  life  peerage 
question,  247 ;  Lords  spiritual  264 ; 
their  past  and  present  number,  ib,;  at- 
tempts to  exclude  them,  265  ;  the  politi- 
cal position  of  the  house,  257;  the  in- 
fluence of  parties,  269  ;  collisions  between 
the  two  houses,  260  ;  the  danger  now  in- 
creased, 261 ;  the  creation  of  sixteen  peers 
by  William  IV.,  262 ;  creation  of  new 
peers  equivalent  to  a  dissolution,  267 ; 
position  of  the  house  since  reform,  268  ; 
their  independence,  269  ;  the  scanty  at- 
tendance in  the  house,  271 ;  smallness  of 
the  quorum,  272  ;  indifierenee  to  business, 
ib. ;  deference  to  leaders,  273  ;  influence 
of  peers  over  the  Commons  through  nomi- 
nation boroughs,  282 ;  and  through  terri- 
torial influence,  299,  306  ;  refusal  of  the 
Lords  to  indemnify  the  witnesses  against 
Walpole,  320 ;  the  proceedings  against 
Wilkes,  396,  400 ;  the  book  "  Droit  le 
Roi"  bumt^  398;  their  address  to  con- 
demn the  city  address  on  the  Middlesex 
election  proceedings,  409 ;  debates  on 
those  proceedings,  406,  410 ;  strangers 
and  members  excluded  from  debates,  418, 
437 ;  scene  on  one  occasion,  418  ;  report 
of  debates  permitted,  434,  438  ;  presence 
of  strangers  at  divisions,  441  ;  publicity 
given  to  committee  proceedings,  ib. ;  to 
parliamentarv  papers,  442  ;  the  privilege 
to  servants  discontinued,  456  ;  and  of  pri- 
soners kneeling  at  the  bar,  456 ;  the  control 
of  the  Lords  over  the  executive  govem- 
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ment,  465;  they  adyise  the  crown  on 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  of  a  dis- 
solution, 466  ;  their  rejection  of  a  money 
bill,  483 ;  relative  rights  of  the  two 
houses,  486  ;  conduct  of  the  house  in  de- 
bate, 501.  See  also  Parliament ;  Peerage ; 
Peers. 

Lords  spiritual.     See  Bishops. 

Lottery  tickets  (goyemment),  members 
bribed  by,  326. 

Ludgershall,  price  of  seat,  287. 

Lushington,  Dr.,  a  life  peerage  offered  to, 
250;  disqualified  from  parliament,  317. 

Luttrell,  Colonel,  his  sister  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  223 ;  opposed 
Wilkes  for  Middlesex,  404 ;  enforced  the 
exclusion  of  reporters,  436. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  his  motion  on  the  life 
peerage  case,  251. 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  his  address  respecting  the 
regency,  145 ;  his  complaint  against  the 
book  called  "  Droit  le  Roi,"  398. 

Ljrttleton,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  the  dismissal 
of  the  Gbenville  ministry,  98. 


Macclbsfibld,  Lord,  his  decision  touching 
the  rights  of  the  crown  over  grandchild- 
ren, 224. 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  S.,  dismissed  from  office, 
29. 

Marvell,  A.,  reported  proceedings  in  the 
Commons,  421. 

Manchester,  Duke  of,  strangers  excluded  on 
his  motion  relative  to  war  with  Spain, 
418. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  exhorted  George  III.  to 
exert  his  infiuenoe  over  parliament,  32  ; 
the  precedent  of  his  admission  to  the 
cabinet  cited,  89 ;  his  opinion  on  the 
right  of  the  Commons  to  incapacitate 
Wilkes,  405,  411;  accused  by  Wilkes  of 
altering  a  record,  399. 

Marchmont,  Lord,  his  motion  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex election  proceedings,  408. 

Martin,  Mr.,  his  duel  with  Wilkes,  396. 

Maiy  (Queen  of  England),  her  sign  manual 
affixed  by  a  stamp,  1S4. 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  in  office,  123 ;  his 
sudden  dismissal,  ib,\  reinstated,  129; 
in  office  at  the  accession  of  her  M^'esty, 
130 ;  organised  her  household,  ib. ;  kept 
in  office  oy  the  "  bedchamber  question," 
131 ;  retired  from  office,  134. 

Melville,  Lord,  his  impeadiment,  472. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  num- 
ber of  nominee  members  prior  to  reform, 
305 ;  members  bribed  by  pensions,  312  ; 
bribeiy  nnder  Charles  II.,  818 ;  under 


Waiiam  m,  319 ;  George  II.,  320  ;  and 
George  III.,  ib.,  323 ;  bribed  by  loans 
and  lotteries,  ib. ;  by  contracts,  327 ; 
wages  to,  provided  for  in  Lord  Bland- 
ford's  reform  bill,  350 ;  the  abolition  of 
property  qualifications,  381;  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  House  of  Lords,  418; 
the  system  of  pledges  to  constituents 
considered,  452 ;  certain  privileges  of, 
discontinued,  455.  See  also  Commons, 
House  of. 

Middlesex  Journal,  the^  complaint  against, 
for  misrepresenting  debates,  425. 

Middlesex,  sheriffis  of,  committed  by  the 
House  in  the  Stockdale  actions,  461. 

Military  officers,  deprived  of  command  for 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  George  IIL, 
24,  40 ;  this  practice  condemned  under 
the  Rockingham  ministry,  29. 

Miller,  proceeded  against  for  publishing  de- 
bates, 427  ;  inteiposition  of  the  city  au- 
thorities, ib. 

Ministers,  of  the  crown,  the  responsibility 
of,  5,  92;  regarded  with  jealousy  by 
George  III.,  8 ;  constitutional  relations 
between  the  crown  and  ministers,  12,  92, 
123,  130,  134,  174;  the  influence  of  the 
crown  exerted  against  its  ministers,  31, 
56,  77,  90 ;  appeals  by  ministers  from 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  people,  by 
dissolutions  of  parliament^  73,  n.,  120, 
127,  134,  262,  360.  470 ;  the  pledge  ex- 
acted  by  George  III.  of  his  ministers, 
92;  ministers  supported  by  the  crown 
and  the  Commons  in  reform.  120,  263, 
360 ;  the  influence  of  great  fumilies  over 
ministries,  139;  numerous  applications 
to,  for  peerages,  241 ;  votes  of  want  of 
confidence,  49,  66,  69,  470 ;  and  of  con- 
fidence, 120,  361,  471  ;  ministers  im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  471  ;  the  sta- 
bility of  recent  ministries  considered,  474 ; 
ministers  defeated  on  financial  measures, 
479. 

Minorities,  proposed  representation  of,  at 
elections,  in  reform  bill  (1834),  385. 

Moira,  Earl,  his  mission  to  the  Whig 
leaders,  106 ;  the  *'  household  question," 
107. 

Morton,  Mr.,  moved  the  insertion  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  name  into  the  Re- 
gency Bill,  147. 

Murray,  Lady  A.,  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  229. 

Murray,  Mr.,  his  refusal  to  kneel  at  the  bar 
of  the  Commons,  456. 

Mutiny  bill,  the  passing  of,  postponed,  70. 

**  Nabobs,"  the^  their  bribeiy  at  elections^ 
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284,  287 ;  rank  themselves  among  the 
♦*  King's  friends,"  284. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  in  office  at  accession  of 
George  III.,  11;  his  resignation,  18; 
disnussed  from  his  lord-lieutenancy,  20. 

Newenham,  Mr.,  his  motion  respecting  the 
debts  of  Prince  of  Wales,  213. 

New  Shorehara,  voters  for  the  borough  of, 
disfranchised  for  bribery,  288. 

Nomination  boroughs.     See  Boroughs. 

North,  Lord,  his  relations,  as  premier,  with 
George  III.,  37  ;  his  complete  submission 
to  the  King,  38,  42,  50  ;  his  overtures  to 
Chatham,  41 ;  to  the  Whigs,  42 ;  his 
ministry  overthrown,  48  ;  his  conduct  in 
office  approved  by  the  King,  49 ;  joined 
the  '*  coalition  ministry,"  64 ;  dismissed 
from  office,  60;  liberal  in  creation  of 
peers,  235  ;  in  the  bribery  of  members, 
323 ;  with  money  sent  by  George  III.,  ih. ; 
by  shares  in  a  loan,  325 ;  his  second  loan, 
327 ;  approved  the  Middlesex  election 
proceedings,  407,  412;  his  carriage  bro- 
ken by  mob,  432;  his  personalities  in 
debate,  502. 

Northampton  borough,  cost  of  electoral 
contest  for  (1768),  287;  case  of  bribery 
from  corporate  ftftids  of,  350. 

North  Briton  (No.  45),  the  publication  of, 
393  ;  riot  at  the  burning  of,  399. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  supported  in 
bribery  at  elections  by  George  III.,  289. 

Norton,  Sir  F.  (the  speaker),  supported  Dun- 
ning's  resolutions,  45 ;  his  speech  to  George 
III.  touching  the  civil  list,  203  ;  alterca- 
tions with,  when  in  the  chair,  503. 

O'CoNNEi.L,  Mr.,  advocated  universal  suf- 
frage, &c.,  353 ;  reprimanded  for  libel- 
ling the  house,  444;  his  position  as  an 
orator,  498. 

Officers  under  the  crown,  disqualified  from 
parliament,  295,  314;  number  of,  in  par- 
liament, 114,  317. 

Oldfield,  Dr.,  his  statistics  of  parliamentary 
patronages,  306. 

Oliver,  Mr.  Alderman,  proceeded  against 
by  the  Commons  for  committing  their 
messenger,  429,  431. 

Onslow,  Mr.  G.,  ordered  the  house  to  be 
cleared,  to  exclude  the  peers,  419 ;  to 
hinder  the  reporting  the  debates,  420 ; 
complained  of  the  publication  of  debates, 
425 ;  the  sobriquet  given  him  by  the  re- 
porters, 425. 

Orators  and  oratory.  See  Parliamentary 
Oratory. 

Oxford  borough,  the  seat  for,  sold  by  the 
corporation,  286. 


Pains  and  penalties,  bill  of,  against  Queen 
Caroline,  111. 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  his  removal  from 
office,  1851,  135;  the  reform  bill  of  his 
ministry,  388 ;  his  resolutions  on  the 
Lords'  rejection  of  the  Paper  Duties  Bill, 
487. 

Paper  Duties  Repeal  Bill  (1860),  rejected 
by  the  Lords,  270,  486. 

Parke,  Sir  J.     See  Wensleydale,  Baron. 

Parliament,  government  by,  established  at 
the  Revolution,  1 ;  constitutional  posi- 
tion of,  at  the  accession  of  George  III., 
2,  15 ;  violation  of  parliamentary  privi- 
leges by  the  crown,  20,  24,  31,  39,  46, 
121  ;  the  reform  of  parliament,  117,  262, 
333  ;  the  dissolution  of,  of  1784,  73;  of 
1807,  99 ;  of  1830,  354  ;  of  1831,  120, 
360;  of  1834,  127;  of  1841,  134;  in- 
fluence of  families  over  parliament,  139  ; 
the  meeting  of  parliament  during  George 
III.'s  illnesses,  148,  175 ;  commissions 
for  opening  parliament  during  his  illness, 
167,  180;  second  opening  after  King's 
recovery  (1789),  160;  ac^'oumments 
caused  by  King's  inability  to  sign  the 
commission  for  prorogation,  148, 176  ;  par- 
liament and  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
and  the  civil  list,  195 — 221 ;  the  duration 
of  parliament,  374  ;  motions  for  triennial 
parliaments,  375 ;  time  between  summons 
and  meeting  of,  shortened,  382  ;  relations 
of  parliament  to  the  crown,  the  law,  and 
the  people,  392 — 489;  the  unreported 
parliament,  417,  n.  ;  publication  of  the 
debates  and  division  lists,  420,  437,  439 ; 
petitions  to  parliament,  444  ;  the  publi- 
cation of  parhamentary  papers,  442  ;  the 
relinquishment  of  certain  parliamentary 
privileges,  466  ;  privilege  and  the  courts 
of  law,  456 ;  the  publication  of  papers 
affecting  character,  469 ;  control  of  par- 
liament over  the  executive  government, 
465;  over  suppUes  to  the  crown,  486; 
sketch  of  parhamentary  oratory,  489 ; 
group  of  parliamentary  orators  of  the  age 
of  Chatham  and  Pitt,  490  ;  of  later  times, 
495;  character  of  modem  oratory,  499; 
the  personalities  of  former  times,  601 ;  in- 
creased authority  of  the  chair,  503.  See 
a/so  Commons,  House  of ;  Lords,  House  of. 

Pease,  Mr.,  his  case  cited  regarding  Jewish 
disability,  466. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  obtained  the  consent  of  Geor^ 
I  v.  to  Catholic  emancipation,  116 ;  hia 
first  administration,  126;  his  absence 
abroad,  ib, ;  his  ministerial  efforts,  127; 
advised  a  dissolution,  ib,;  resignation, 
129  ;  declines  to  take  office  on  the  *'  bed- 
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chamber  question,*'  131 ;  his  second  ad- 
ministration, 134;  his  anti- reform  de- 
claration, 353 ;  the  character  of  his  ora- 
tory, 497. 
Peerage,  the,  number  of^  232  ;  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  239  and  n.;  antiquity  of^  240  ; 
claims  to,  241  ;  changes  in  its  composi- 
tion, 1^. ;  the  Scottish  peerage,  243 ; 
fusion  of  peerages  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
246 ;  life  peerages,  247 ;  to  women,  248 ; 
peerages  with  remainders  over,  ib. ;  au- 
thorities favouring  life  peerages,  249 ;  the 
Wensleydale  peerage  case,  250 ;  the  peer- 
age in  Its  social  relations,  273.  See  also 
Lords,  House  of;  Ireland,  peerage  of; 
Scotland,  peerage  of. 
Peerage  Bill  (1720),  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons, 234. 
Peers,  scanty  attendance  of,  at  the  house, 
affecting  their  political  weight,  271 ;  their 
influence  over  borough  and  county  elec- 
tions, 282,  299 ;  their  exclusion  from 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  419. 
See  also  Lords,  House  of. 
Pelham,  Mr.,  bribery  to  members,  a  system 

under,  320 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  proscribed  for  opposition 

to  court  policy,  46. 
Penryn,  the  disfranchisement  bill,  351 ;  the 
proposal  to  transfer  the  franchise  to  Man- 
chester, ib. 
Pensions  from  the  crown,  charged  on  civil 
list,    217 ;    on  crown  revenues,  ib, ;  re- 
strained by  parliament,  ib.,  219 ;    con- 
solidation of  pension  list,  221 ;  the  regu- 
lation of  (1837),  ib. ;  bribery  by  pensions, 
312  ;  holders  of,  disqualified  from  parlia- 
ment>  313. 
Perceval,  Mr.,  formed  an  administration,  92 ; 
denied  giving  secret  advice  to  George  III., 
94 ;  the  dissolution  during  his  ministry, 
99;   his  relations  with  the  King,   100; 
his  position  at  commencement  of  regency, 
102 ;  obnoxious  to  the  Regent  as  adviser 
of  Princess   Caroline,    103 ;    ministerial 
negotiations  at  his  death,  106. 
Petitions  to  parliament,  the  right  of  pe- 
titioning endangered    by   George  III.'s 
answer    to    the    city  address    touching 
Wilkes,  409 ;  the  commencement  of  the 
practice,  444  ;  of  political  petitions,  ib. ; 
forbidden  under  Charles  II.,  445 ;  peti- 
tions rejected  and  petitioners  imprisoned 
by  the  Commons,  tb. ;  commencement  of 
the  modem  system,  446 ;  objected  to  by 
George  III.,  448;  progress  of  the  system, 
ib.  ;  the  numbers  presented  of  late  years, 
449,  n. ;  abuses  of  petitioning,  450 ;  de- 
bates on  presentation  o(  restrained  451 ; 


for  grant  of  public  money  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  crown,  481. 
Pitt,  Mr.  See  Chatham,  Earl  of. 
Pitt,  Mr.  William,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer tmder  Lord  Shelbume,  53 ;  his 
first  refusals  to  assume  the  government,  54, 
56  ;  is  premier,  61 ;  his  contest  with  the 
Commons,  62 — 70  ;  his  final  triumph,  70 ; 
reflections  on  this  contest,  71 — 76;  his 
relations  with  George  IIL,  74;  in  op- 
position to  the  King  on  reform,  77  ;  quit- 
ted office  on  the  Catholic  question,  82 ; 
his  mismanagement  of  that  question,  83 ; 
his  pledge  to  the  King  not  to  revive  it, 
ib. ;  again  in  office,  84 ;  with  Addingtou, 
86 ;  evaded  the  Catholic  question,  ib. ; 
his  opinion  on  the  rights  of  Prince  of 
Wales  as  Regent,  150 — 153;  his  letter  to 
him  respecting  the  regency,  152  ;  moved 
resolutions  for  a  bill,  f5.,  156 ;  proposi- 
tion a»  to  use  of  the  great  seal,  153, 
157 ;  introduced  the  biU,  159 ;  his  con- 
duct in  these  proceedings  considered,  163 ; 
confirmed  the  King's  confidence  in  him, 
164  ;  embarrassment  caused  by  the 
King's  illness  on  his  leaving  office,  165 ; 
brought  forward  the  budget  after  his 
resignation,  166 ;  his  doubta  as  to  the 
Kings  sanity,  on  his  return  to  office, 
173;  profuse  in  the  creation  of  peers, 
236,  237 ;  his  unfair  conduct  as  to  the 
Westminster  scrutiny,  297 ;  abolisihed 
some  of  the  Irish  nomination  boroughs, 
304 ;  discontinued  bribes  to  memU-rs, 
323 ;  by  loans  and  lotteries.  327  ;  advo- 
cated reform,  335,  336 ;  his  reform  bill, 
338 ;  afterwards  opposed  reform,  341  ; 
his  position  as  an  orator,  490. 

Pitt,  Mr.  Thomas,  moved  to  delay  the  giant 
of  supplies,  481. 

Placemen.     See  Officers  under  the  Crown. 

Pledges,  by  members  to  constituents,  con- 
sidered, 452. 

Plunket,  Lord,  the  character  of  his  oratory, 
496. 

Poole,  borough,  electoral  corruption  at, 
287. 

Portland,  Buke  of  (1696),  the  enormous 
grant  to,  by  William  III.,  re<^ed,  194. 

Portland,  Duke  of.  headed  the  "  coalition," 
65;  assisted  George  IIL  in  opposing 
the  Army  Service  Bill,  90;  in  o&ce, 
92. 

Potwallers,  the  electoral  rights  of,  280. 

Prince  Regent     See  Wales,  Prince  of. 

Printers,  contest  of  the  Commons  with,  420, 
425.     See  also  Debates  in  Parliament 

Privileges  and  elections  committee,  trial  of 
election  petitions  before,  307. 
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Privilege  of  parliament.     See  Parliament ; 

Crown,  the. 
Public  money,  difficulties  in  the  issue  of, 

caused  by  George  III.'s  incapacity,  181  ; 

motions  for,  to  be  recommended  by  the 

crown,  481. 
Public  Works  Commission,  the,  Bcparated 

from  Woods  and  Forests,  217. 

QuALiFicATiox  of  mcmbors,  the  Acts  re- 
pealed, 381. 

Queen's  Bench,  Court  of,  the  decision  in 
favour  of  Stockdale,  460,  461  ;  compelled 
the  sheriffs  to  pay  over  the  damages, 
461. 

Queensberry,  Duke  of,  his  rights  as  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Scotland,  243, 
245. 

Rawdon,  Lord,  moved  an  address  to  the 
Priace  of  Wales  to  assume  the  regency, 
153. 

Keform  in  parliament,  arguments  for,  333  ; 
advocated  by  Chatham,  ib. ;  Wilkes,  334  ; 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  ib. ;  the  Gordon 
riots  unfavourable  to,  336  ;  Pitt's  motions, 
ib. ;  discouraging  eflfect  of  the  French 
R«?volution,  341  ;  Earl  Grey's  first  reform 
motions,  ib.  ;  Burdett's,  344,  346  ;  Lord 
John  Russell's,  347—361 :  Mr.  I-Ambton's 
347 ;  Lord  Blandford's,  349 ;  disfranchise- 
ment bills  for  bribery,  360 ;  O'Connell's 
motion  for  universal  suffrage,  363  ;  the 
dissolution  of  1830,  354  ;  impulse  given 
by  French  Revolution,  ib. ;  storm  raised 
by  Duke  of  Wellington's  declaration,  ib.; 
Lord  Brougham's  motion,  356;  Lord  Groy's 
reform  ministry,  367 ;  the  first  reform 
bill,  358  ;  ministers  defeated  by  the  Com- 
mons, 119,  369:  supported  by  the  crown, 
ib.,  360 :  the  dissolution  of  1831,  ib. ;  the 
second  reform  bill,  120,  360;  the  bill 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  120,  262,  360  ; 
proposed  creation  of  peers,  121,  266, 
361 ;  resignation  of  the  reform  ministry, 
121,  266,  362  ;  they  are  supported  by 
the  Commons  and  recalled  to  office,  121, 
266,  362  ;  the  third  bill  passed,  122,  266, 
363 ;  the  act  considered,  363 ;  Scotch 
and  Irish  reform  acts,  366 ;  the  Irish 
franchise  extended,  366  ;  the  political 
results  of  reform,  129,  366,  476  ;  bribery 
and  bribery  acta  since  reform,  366,  374 ; 
triennial  parliaments,  375;  vote  by  ballot^ 
378  ;  reform,  later  measures  for,  383  ; 
obstacles  to  parliamentary  reform,  390. 

Regency  Act,  the,  of  1761,  142;  of  1766, 
144 — 147  ;  the  Princess  of  Wales  exclud- 
ed by  Lords,  and  included  by  Commons 


in  the  Act,  146 ;  the  resolutions  for  a 
Regency  Bill  (1788—9),  162;  proposed 
restrictions  over  the  Regent's  power  to 
create  peers,  236 ;  the  resolutions  ac- 
cepted by  Prince  of  Wales,  166  ;  the  bill 
brought  in,  159;  its  progress  interrupted 
by  George  IIL's  recovery,  160 ;  com- 
ments on  these  proceedings,  161 ;  com- 
parison of  them  to  the  proceedings  at  the 
Revolution,  162  ;  the  Regency  Act  of 
1810,  debates  thereon,  176 ;  resolutions 
for  a  bill  agreed  to,  178  ;  laid  before  the 
Prince,  180 ;  the  act  passed,  ib. ;  the 
Regency  Act  of  1830,  187 ;  the  Regency 
Acts  of  Her  Majesty,  189. 

Regent,  the  office  of,  the  legal  definition  of, 
154  and  n.     See  aJ-ao  Wales,  Prince  of. 

Reporters.     See  Debates  in  Parliament. 

Representation  in  Parliament,  defects  in, 
278.     See  also  Reform  in  Parliament. 

Revenues  of  the  crown,  its  ancient  posses- 
sions, 191 ;  forfeitures,  ib. ;  grants  and 
alienations,  192 ;  increase  of  revenues  by 
Uenry  VII.  and  VIII.,  193  ;  destruction 
of  the  revenues  under  the  Commonwealth, 
ib. ;  recovery  and  subsequent  waste,  194; 
restraints  on  alienation  of  crown  pro- 
perty, 196;  constitutional  result  of  the 
improvidence  of  kings,  ib.;  settlement  of 
crown  revenues  by  parliament,  196 ;  the 
revenues  prior  to  the  Revolution,  ib, ;  the 
civil  list  from  William  III.  to  George  III., 
197 ;  settlement  of  the  ci\'il  list  at  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  198;  charges 
thereon,  200 ;  the  surplus  of  hereditary 
revenues,  206 ;  regulation  of  civil  list, 
207 ;  other  crown  revenues,  199,  208 ; 
the  loss  of  the  Hanover  revenues,  210 ; 
the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall, 
ib. ;  private  property  of  the  crown,  211 ; 
provision  for  the  royal  family,  212  ;  mis- 
management of  the  land  revenues,  214; 
proposal  for  sale  of  crown  lands,  216; 
appropriation  of  the  proceeds,  216;  pen- 
sions charged  on  lands  and  revenues, 
217. 

Revenue  commissioners,  disqualified  from 
parliament,  313  ; — Officers*  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill  carried  by  the  Rockingham 
ministry,  62,  296. 

Revolution,  the,  parliamentary  government 
established  at,  1 ;  position  of  the  crown 
since  the  Revolution,  2  ;  revenues  of  the 
crown  prior  to,  196;  the  ^stem  of  appro- 
priation of  grants  to  tne  crown  com- 
menced at,  478;  and  of  permanent 
taxation,  484. 

Revolutions  in  France,  the  effect  o(  on 
reform  in  England,  341,  343. 
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Kialton,  Lady,  case  of,  cit^d  on  the  *'  Bed- 
chamber Question,"  133. 

Bichard  II.,  the  revenues  of  his  crown, 
192. 

Bichmond,  Duke  of,  his  motion  respecting 
the  regency,  145 ;  for  reduction  of  civ3 
list,  203 ;  statement  as  to  the  nominee 
members,  305 ;  advocated  parliamentary 
reform,  334 ;  his  motion  on  the  Middle- 
sex  election  proceedings,  411. 

Boache,  Mr.,  opposed  'Mi.  Wilkes  for  Mid- 
dlesex, 404. 

Bockingham,  Marquess,  dismissed  from  his 
lord-Ueutenancy  for  opposing  the  crown, 
20;  made  premier,  29;  his  ministerial 
conditions,  t^. ;  influence  of  the  crown  in 
parliament  exerted  in  opposition  to  him, 
31,  33 ;  dismissed  from  office,  34 ;  his 
second  administration,  51 ;  carried  the 
contractors,  the  civil  list,  and  the  revenue 
officers  bills,  52,  205,  219,  295,  315,  329; 
and  the  reversal  of  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion proceedings,  413;  denounced  parlia- 
mentary corruption  by  loans,  326;  his 
motion  condemning  the  resolution  against 
Wilkes,  407;  moved  to  delay  the  third 
reading  of  a  land-tax  bill,  481. 

Bolls,  Master  of  the,  sole  judge  not  dis- 
qualified from  parliament,  317. 

Boman  Catholic  emancipation.  See  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

Bomill^,  Sir  S.,  his  opinion  on  the  pledge 
required  from  the  Gfrenville  ministry,  94 ; 
his  justification  of  the  purchase  of  seats, 
291. 

Boss,  CFenorul,  his  complaint  to  the  house, 
of  court-  intimidation,  63. 

Bothschild,  Baron,  the  admission  of,  to 
parliament)  465. 

Bous,  Sir  J.,  his  hostile  motion  against 
Lord  North's  ministry,  49. 

Boyal  family,  the  provision  for,  212 — 214; 
power  of  the  crown  over,  222 ;  exempted 
from  Lord  Hardwicke*s  Marriage  Act, 
223. 

Boyal  household,  the,  a  question  between 
the  Whig  leaders  and  the  Begent^  107 ; 
the  *' bedchamber  question,"  130;  prolu- 
sion in  Geor^  III.'s,  200 ;  proposed  re- 
duction in  William  IV.'s  household,  209. 

Boyal  Marriage  Act  (1772),  39,  224;  the 
arbitrary  principles  of  this  act,  227. 

Boyal  Sign-Manual  Bill,  the,  to  auUiorise 
George  lY.  to  sign  documents  by  a  stamp, 
183. 

Bussell,  Lord  John,  his  first  motions  for 
reform,  346 —  353 ;  his  disfranchisement 
bills,  351 ;  advocated  the  enfranchisement 
of  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester, 


352 ;  moved  the  first  reform  bill,  358 ; 
his  later  reform  measures,  383,  384, 
388. 

St.  Albans  disfranchised,  368. 

Salomons,  Mr.,  the  admission  of,  to  parlia- 
ment, 465. 

Sandwich,  Earl  of,  denounced  Wilkes  for 
the  *•  Essay  on  Woman,"  396  ;  "  Jemmy 
Twitcher,"  397,  n. 

Savile,  Sir  G.,  condemned  the  resolution 
against  Wilkes,  408 ;  his  bills  to  secure 
the  rights  of  electors,  412. 

Sawbridge,  Mr.,  his  motions  for  reform* 
338  ;  for  shortening  duration  of  parlia- 
ment, 375. 

Say  and  Sele,  Lord,  his  apology  to  Mr. 
GrenviUe  for  refusing  a  bribe,  322. 

Scot  and  lot,  a  franchise,  280. 

Scotland,  the  hereditary  crown  revenues  oC 
208;  the  pensions  charged  thereon,  218, 
221 ;   the  consolidation   of  Scotch    and 

English  civil  lists,  221. ^the  peerage  o^ 

233;  the  representative  peers  o£|  ib.; 
Scottish  peers  created  peers  of  Great 
Britain,  243 ;  their  rights,  ib. ;  the  pro- 
bable absorption  of  the  Scottish  peerage 
into  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  245, 

Scottish  judges  disqualified.  317. 

the  defective  representation  of  Scotland 
prior  to  reform,  300 ;  the  Beform  Act  of, 
365. 

Scott,  Sir  John,  the  ministerial  adviser 
during  the  regency  proceedings,  162. 

Secret  service  money,  issue  of,  restrained, 
206;  a  statement  of  the  amount  of, 
321. 

Selkirk,  Earl  of,  supports  the  King  on  the 
Catholic  question,  97. 

Septennial  Act,  effi>rts  to  repeal,  375 ;  argu- 
ments against,  376;  in  favour,  377. 

Shaftesbury,  bribery  at,  288. 

Sheil,  Mr.,  the  character  of  his  oratory, 
498. 

Shelbume,  Earl  of,  dismissed  from  command 
for  opposition  to  the  crown,  24 ;  his  mo- 
tion on  the  public  expenditure,  45 ;  on 
the  intimidation  of  peers,  47;  his  ad- 
ministration, 53 ;  supported  by  the  ro^'al 
influence,  ib, 

Sheridan,  Mr.,  the  character  of  his  oratozy, 
492. 

Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  his  precedent  cited 
as  to  the  temporary  concentration  of  of- 
fices in  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  125. 

Sidmouth,  Viscount,  withdrew  horn  Pitt's 
administration,  86 ;  took  office  under 
Lord  Grenville,  88 ;  joined  George  IIL 
in  opposix^  the  Azmy  Service  Bill,  90 ; 
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resigned  office,  ib, ;  supported  the  King, 
ib^  97.     See  aUo  Addinigton,  Mr. 

Slave  Tirade,  the  abolition  of,  advocated  by 
petitions  to  parliament,  447. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  his  anecdote  as  to  bribery 
of  members  by  Lord  North,  323,  n. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the, 
election  of,  during  Qeorge  III.'s  incapa- 
city, 154 ;  altercations  of  members  with, 
603 ;  the  increased  authori^  of  the  chair, 
ib. 

Spencer,  Earl,  election  excuses  o^  287. 

Stafford,  Marquess  of,  his  motion  on  the 
pledge  exacted  from  the  Gbenville  minis- 
try, 96. 

Stamp  Act,  the  American,  the  influence  of 
the  crown  exerted  against  its  repeal,  31. 

Steele,  Sir  R.,  opposed  the  Peerage  Bill, 
234. 

Stockdale,  Mr.,  his  actions  against  Hansard 
for  libel,  469 ;  committed  for  contempt, 
461. 

Strangers,  the  exclusion  of,  firom  debates  in 
parliament^  415,  417  ;  the  attendance  of 
ladies,  416;  their  exclusion,  436,  n.\ 
their  presence  permitted,  439. 

Sudbury,  the  seat  for,  advertised  for  sale, 
286 ;  disfranchised,  868. 

Sunderland,  Lady,  case  o^  cited  on  the 
**  Bedchamber  Question,"  133. 

Supplies  to  the  crown  delayed,  68,  359,  n., 
481 ;  refused,  479 ;  granted,  478. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  his  motion  on  the  dismissal 
of  the  *' coalition  "  ministry,  65. 

Sussex,  Duke  of,  voted  against  a  Begency 
Bill,  178;  his  maxriages,  229. 

Taxation  and  expenditure,  the  control  of 
the  Commons  over,  196, 477, 482 ;  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  taxation,  484. 

Temple,  Earl,  proscribed  by  the  King  for 
intimacy  with  Wilkes,  24;  his  agent  in 
the  exertion  of  the  crown  influence  against 
the  India  Bill,  58 ;  employed  to  dismiss 
the  "coalition,"  61;  accepted  and  re- 
signed office,  ib, 

Tennyson,  Mr.,  his  motions  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  parliament,  376. 

Thompson,  proceeded  against,  for  publish- 
ing debates,  425 ;  brought  before  Alder- 
man Oliver,  428. 

Thnriow,  Lord,  his  negotiations  for  George 
in.  with  the  Whigs,  43  ;  his  advice  to  the 
King  on  his  propped  retreat  to  Hanover, 
66 ;  oo-operatea  in  his  opposition  to  the 
India  Bill,  58 ;  is  made  Lord  Chancellor, 
61 ;  supported  the  resolutions  for  a 
Regency,  154 ;  affixed  the  great  seal  to 
commissions  under  the  authority  of  par- 


liament, 159 ;  announced  the  King's  re- 
coveiy,  160 ;  resisted  the  Cricklade 
Disfranchisement  Act,  289. 

Toiy  party,  the,  supplied  the  greater 
number  of  the  "Kings  friends,"  11 ;  the 
ascendency  of^  under  George  IV.,  109; 
the  period  of  their  ascendency  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  260. 

Townshend,  Mr.,  his  manoeuvre  to.  secure  a 
share  in  a  loan,  324 ;  his  propose4  land 
tax  reduced  by  the  Commons,  479. 

Treasury  warrants,  the  form  of,  for  issue  of 
public  money  during  George  IIL*s  in- 
capacity, 181. 

Underwood,  Lady  C,  married  the  Duke  of 

Sussex,  229. 
Universal  suffrage,  motions  for,  334,  345, 

353. 

Victoria,  Queen,  her  Majesty,  her  acces- 
sion, 130;  the  ministiy  tnen  in  office, 
ib. ;  her  household,  ib. ;  the  "  bedcham- 
ber question,"  t5.,  134 ;  her  memoran- 
dum concerning  acts  of  government,  135 ; 
judicious  exercise  of  her  authority,  137 ; 
the  Regency  Acts  of  her  rei^,  189 ;  her 
civil  list,  209 ;  her  pension  list,  221, 

Wakbfibld,  bribery  at  (1860),  372. 

Waldegrave,  Dowager  Countess  of,  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Gbucester,  222. 

Waldegrave,  Earl  o^  his  opinion  on  the 
education  of  George  IIL,  9. 

Wales,  Prince  of  (George  IV. J,  his  charac- 
ter, 101 ;  subject  to  court  influence,  %b, ; 
indifferent  to  politics,  102 ;  his  separation 
from  the  Whigs,  105,  108;  raised  and 
disappointed  their  hopes,  103 ;  proposals 
for  tneir  union  with  tne  Tories,  104, 106; 
the  "  household  question"  between  him  and 
the  Whigs,  107 ;  debates  ss  to  his  rights 
as  Regent  (1788);  150—153;  disclaimed 
his  right,  151 ;  his  reply  to  the  Regency 
scheme,  155;  accepted  the  resolutions, 
156 ;  his  name  omitted  from  the  commis- 
sion to  open  parliament,  158;  the  address 
from  the  Irish  parliament,  164;  accepted 
resolutions  for  Regency  Bill  (1810),  ISO; 
his  civil  list,  207;  his  debts,  212;  his 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  228 ;  the 
guardianship  over  Princess  Charlotte, 
230. 

Wales,  Princess  Dowager  of,  her  influence 
over  Gheorge  III.,  9 ;  advocated  the  exer- 
cise of  his  personal  authoritv,  21 ;  the 
insertion  of  her  name  into  the  Regency 
Bill,  147. 
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Wales,  the  Princes  ot  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall their  inheritance,  210. 

Walpole,  Horace,  cited  in  proof  of  parlia- 
mentary corruption,  284,  n.,  320,  324; 
the  appointment  offered  to  his  nephew, 
815. 
Walpole,  Mr.,  seceded  from  Lord  Derby's 
ministry  on  question  of  reform,  387. 

Walpole,  Sir  R.,  opposed  the  Peerage  Bill, 
234 ;  displaced  firam  office  by  yote  on  an 
election  petition,  308 ;  bribery  of  mem- 
bers a  system  under,  319;  the  charges  of 
bribery  not  proYed,  ib. ;  his  remark  on 
misrepresentations  b^  reporters,  424. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  name  affixed  to 
notes  on  the  "Essay  on  Woman,"  396. 

Ward,  Mr.,  advocated  vote  by  ballot,  380. 

Wellesle^,  Marquess,  commissioned  to  form 
a  ministiy,  106. 

Wellington,  Duke  o^  obtained  the  consent 
of  George  IV.  to  Catholic  emancipation, 
116  ;  anti-reform  character  of  his  minis- 
try, 352;  his  anti-reform  declaration, 
355;  failed  to  form  an  anti-reform  mi- 
nistry, 121,  265  ;  formed  a  ministry  with 
Peel,  123;  his  assumption  of  different 
cabinet  offices  during  PeeFs  absence,  125 ; 
his  opinion  on  the  proposed  creation  of 
new  peers,  266 ;  his  position  as  an  orator, 
497. 

Wensleydale,  Baion,  the  life  peerage  case 
(1856X  250. 

Westminster  election  (1784),  Fox*8  vexa- 
tious contest  at,  297 ;  the  scrutiny,  and 
his  return  withheld,  ib.;  act  paeeed  in 
consequence,  299. 

West  India  duties,  the,  vested  in  the  crown 
till  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  208. 

Westmoreland  county,  expense  of  a  con- 
tested election  for,  300. 

Weymouth,  Lord,  overtures  to,  from  George 
IIL,  42  ;  libeUed  by  Wilkes,  899. 

Whamdiffe,  Lord,  his  motion  against  the 
dissolution  (1831),  120,  468. 

Wheble,  proceeded  against  for  publishing 
debates,  425;  dis<marged  from  custody 
by  Wilkes,  427. 

Whig  party,  the,  period  of  ascendency  of, 
7 ;  regarded  with  jealousy  by  George  lIL, 
10;  proscription  of,  under  Lord  Bute,  20; 
separation  between  them  and  Prince 
Regent,  102,  104 ;  decline  office  on  the 
"  household  question,"  107  ;  unsuccess- 
ful against  the  ministnr,  109 ;  espouse  the 
Queen's  cause,  113;  lose  the  confidence 
of  William  IV.,  122 ;  the  period  of  their 
ascendency  in  the  House  of  Lords,  260. 

Whitaker,  Mr.,  opposed  Wilkes  for  Middle- 
sex, 404. 


Whitbread,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  the  Perce- 
val ministiy,  94 ;  moved  to  omit  Lord 
Eldon's  name  from  the  council  of  regency, 
174. 

Whittam,  a  messenger  of  the  house,  com- 
mitted by  the  Lord  Mayor  for  appre- 
hending a  printer,  428  ;  lus  recognisance 
erased,  430 ;  saved  from  prosecution,  431. 

Wilkes,  Mr.,  advocated  parliamentary  re- 
form, 834 ;  is  denied  his  parliamentary 
Erivilege,  393;  proceeded  against  for 
bel  in  the  "North  Briton,"  394;  ab- 
sconded and  is  expelled,  396 ;  proceeded 
against  in  the  Lords,  ib.;  returned  for 
Middlesex,  398;  committed,  399;  his 
accusations  against  Lord  Mansfield,  ib. ; 
the  question  he  raised  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  ib.;  expelled  for  libel  on  Lord 
Weymouth,  400;  re-elected,  403;  again 
elected,  but  Luttrell  seated  by  the  house, 
404;  elected  alderman,  405;  efforts  to 
reverse  the  proceedings  against  him,  405; 
his  complaint  against  the  deputy-derk  of 
the  crown,  412;  again  returned  for 
Middlesex,  and  takes  his  seat,  413  ;  lord 
mayor,  ib.;  the  resolution  against  him 
expunged,  52,  414 ;  instigated  the  publi- 
cation of  debates,  423;  interposed  to 
protect  the  printers,  427;  is  proceeded 
against  by  the  Commons,  429 ;  advocated 
pledges  to  constituents  by  members,  452. 

Wmiams,  Sir  Hugh,  passed  over  in  a  brevet, 
for  opposition  to  the  court  policy,  40. 

William  III.,  his  personal  share  in  the  go- 
vernment, 5 ;  his  sign  manual  affixed  by 
a  stamp,  184 ;  the  revenues  of  his  crown, 
194;  grants  to  his  followers,  ib.;  his 
civil  list,  197 ;  tried  to  influence  parlia- 
ment by  the  multiplication  of  offices,  313 ; 
the  bribeiy  of  members  during  his  reign, 
319  ;  popular  addresses  to,  praying  a 
dissolution  of  parliament,  469. 

William  IV.,  supported  parliamentary  re- 
form, 117,  265,  360 ;  dissolved  parliament 
(1831),  119,  360;  created  sixteen  peeis 
in  favour  of  reform,  262;  exertea  his 
influence  over  the  peers,  121,  362 ;  with- 
drew his  confidence  from  the  refonn 
ministry,  122 ;  suddenly  dismissed  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  123 ;  the  Wellington 
and  Peel  ministiy,  125 ;  the  Melbourne 
ministry  reinstated,  129 ;  regency  ques- 
tions on  his  accession,  185 ;  his  civil  list, 
208 ;  opposed  the  reduction  of  his  house- 
hold, 209 ;  surrendered  the  four  and  a 
half  per  cent  duties,  221. 
Windhun,  Mr.,  his  position  as  an  orator, 

493. 
Wines  and  Cider  Duties  Bill  (1763^  the 
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first  money  bill  divided  upon  by  the 
Lords,  485. 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Kevenues  Com- 
mission, 217 ;  separated  from  the  Public 
"Works,  ib. 

"Woman,  Essay  on,"  Wilkes  prosecuted 
for  publishing,  396. 

Wortley,  Mr.  S.,  his  motion  for  address  to 
Regent  to  form  an  efficient  ministry,  106. 

Wray,  Sir  C,  opposed  Fox  at  the  West- 
minster election,  297. 

Writs  for  now  members,  doubt  respecting 
issue  of,  during  King's  illness,  149;  writs 


of  summons  for  elections,  addressed  to 
returning  officers,  383. 

Yabmovth,  fireemon  of,  disfranchised,  369. 

York,  Duke  o^  opposed  the  regency  pro* 
ceeidines,  166,  178;  his  name  omitted 
from  the  commission  to  open  parliament, 
158,  180;  attached  to  Lady  Mary  Coke, 
224. 

Yorke,  Mr.,  enforced  the  exclusion  of 
strangers  from  debates,  437. 

Yorkshire,  petition,  the,  for  parliamentary 
reform,  337,  447. 
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cf  Pncdal  Cbemitfzj  in  Gtij*i  Ho^itaL  PaktL8to.9#. 


A  mcnOKAST  OF  CHEMISTRY,  founded  on  tliat  of 

aie  }tte  Dr.  Un.  Bt  Hert  Watts,  BJL,  FXLS^  Editor  <^  tiie 
QMiuiy  JjvmI  #f 'cfe  CkMMl  ^Kicfir.  To  be  paUiahed  in 
Mcc^  F^rti.  jndhrm  vidi  die  Xev  Edition  of  Dr.  Uu's  Dietkmary 
ifAstk.  Mmtmfaeimrtg^  mad  MmeSj  reoendj'  rtmnr^^MkA  l 


HAISBOOK  OF  CHIWTfiATi  A9ALTSIS»  adapted  to  the 

<       r=h>rr  Snecsn  cfSauoaoB'.  Based  on  die  4tli  Editim  of  Dr.  H.  Wills' 

T 
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RriEtT  H.  Sa?TT,  MJL,  T.C J).,  Secretary  of  tbe  Geological  Society  of 
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A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theoir  and  Practice. 

Bt  A.  D£  ul  Enx,  Prcfcjaor  in  the  Academy  of  Genera.  Translated 
for  the  AziihcT  br  C.  T.  Walker,  F.ILS.  With  IDiistrations.  3  voli. 
^Tc^,  £3.  13^, 

AN  ESSAY  ON  CLASSIFICATION  [The  Mutual  Belation 

;       cf  Organised  Beingsl.     By  Loris  Agassiz.    8to.  12s. 

1«B 

:  A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART . 

Comjvifiing  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every 
Branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Brambe,  F.R.S.  L.  and  £. 
!       The  Fourth  Edition*  rerind  and  corrected.    8yo.  lln  the  press. 
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published  by  Messrs,  Longman  and  Co. 
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THE  CORRELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  FORCES.    By  W.  B. 

Grove,  Q.C,  M.A.,  V.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academies 
of  Rome,  Turin,  &c.     Fourth  Edition.   8vo.  Is.  6d. 
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THE  ELEMBHTS  OF  PHYSICS.    By  C.  R  Peschel,  Prin- 

j       cipal  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden.      Translated  from  the 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.     3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  2l8. 
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PHILLIPS'S  ELEMENTARY  mTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

BALOOY.     A  New  Edition,  with  extensive  Alterations  and  Additions, 
j       by  H.  J.  Brooke,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  and  W.  H.  Millfr,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

With  nimierous  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.  185. 
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A  aiiOSSABT  OF  MINEBALOOT.    By  Henby  William 

Bristow,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  With  486 
Figures  on  Wood.     Crown  8vo.  12». 
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ELEMENTS  OF  MATEEIA  MEDICA  AND  THEBAPEU- 

TIC8.  By  Jonathan  Peueira,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Thiixl  Edition^  enlarged 
and  improved  from  the  Author's  Materials.  By  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D., 
and  G.  O.  Rees,  M.D.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  28«. ; 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  2l5. ;  Vol.  n.  Part  II.  26*. 

109 

OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.    By  Sir  J.  F.  W,  Hrtlshttfj^ 

Bart.,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.     8vo.  185. 

By  the  same  Author. 

ESSATS  FROM  THE  EDINBXTBGH  AND  QUABTEBLY 

REVIEWS,  with  Addresses  and  other  Pieces.    8vo.  18«. 
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CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  FOB  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By 

the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.    With  Woodcuts  and  Map  of 
the  Moon.     IGmo.  75. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY.    By  John  Philups,  M. A.,  F.R.S., 

F.G.S.,  &c.     Fourth  Edition.     With  4  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  5^. 
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THE  TBOPICAL  WOSLD :    a  Popular  Scientific  Account  ! 
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Ec::«tor«a!  RegioKs.  With  8  ChroiDoz^ogTaphs  and  172  Woodcut 
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FOBEST  CBEATUBES.    By  Charles  Boxer,  Author  of 

'  Chamois  Hundzz  in  the  Moxmtains  of  Bavaria,'  4c.  With  18  Illui- 
tndoiLs  from  Drawine?  bv  GciPO  HAmtFR.     Post  8vo.  10#.  6dl 


jmhlislied  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  KATUBAL  HISTOBT  OT  CETLOV : 

With  Narratives  and  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  Habits  and  Instincts 
of  the  Mammalia,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  (&c.,  including  a 
Monograph  of  the  Elephant.  By  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S.,  LL  J)., 
&c.     With  82  niustrationo  on  Wood.     Post  8vo.  125.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

CEYLON ;  An  Account  of  the  Island,  Physical,  Historical, 

and  Topographical ;  with  Notices  of  its  Natural  Histoiy,  Antiquities, 
and  Productions.  Fifth  Edition ;  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Charts,  and 
90  Wood  Engravings.     2  vols.  8vo.  £2.  10s. 

MARVELS   AND  MYSTERIES  OP  INSTINCT ;  or,  Curi- 

osities  of  Animal  Life.  By  G.  Garratt.  TJiird  Edition^  revised  and 
enlarged.     Fcp.  8vo.  75. 

120 

KIRBY  AND  SPENCB'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTO- 
MOLOGY; or.  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Lisects:  Comprising 
an  Account  of  Noxious  and  Useftil  Lisects,  of  their  Metamorphoses, 
Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  &c.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  bs, 

121 

TOUATT'S  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE ;  Comprising  also  a 

Treatise  on  Draught.  With  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  chiefly 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.  New  Edition,'  revised  and  enlarged  by 
E.  N.  Gabriel,  M.R.C.S.,  C.V.S.     8vo.  10«.  6c/. 

By  the  same  Author. 

THE  DOG.    A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Engravings, 

from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.     8vo.  6«. 

133 

THE  DOG  m  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE :  Compriamg  the 

Natural  History,  Zoological  Classification,-and  Varieties  of  the  Dog,  as 
well  as  the  various  modes  of  Breaking  and  Using  him.  By  SroxEUEifGE. 
With  70  Wood  Engravings.     Square  crown  8vo.  15a. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  GREYHOUND ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Greyhoimds  for  Public  Eunning.  With  many 
Illustrations.     Square  crown  8vo.  2 Is. 
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SHORT   WHIST;   its  Eiee,  Progress,  and  Laws:    With 

Observations  to  make  anyone  a  Whist-player.  Containing  also  the 
Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major 
A.     Fcp.  8vo.  35. 
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TALPA ;  or,  the  Clironicles  of  a  Clay  Farm :  An  Agricul- 
tural Fragment.  By  C.  W.  Hosktos,  Esq.  With  24  Woodcuts  from 
Designs  by  G.  Cruikshank.    16mo.  bs.  Gd. 

THE  SAILING-BOAT :  A  Treatise  on  English  and  Foreign 

Boats,  with  Historical  Descriptions ;  also  Practical  Directions  for  the 
Rigging,  Sailing,  and  Management  of  Boats,  and  other  Nautical  Infor- 
mation. By  H.  C.  FoLKARD,  Author  of  The  Wildfawler,  &c.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  ;  with  nimierous  Illustrations.  [^Just  ready, 
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ATHLETIC  Aim  OTMNASTIC  EXEBCISES :  Comprising 

114  Exercises  and  Feats  of  Agility.  With  a  Description  of  the  requisite 
Apparatus,  and  64  Woodcuts.     By  John  H.  Howard.     16mo«  7».  6d. 

134 

THE    LABOEATOBY    OF    CHEMICAL    WONDERS:    A 

Scientific  Melange  for  the  Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Yoimg 
People.     By  G.  W.  S.  Piesse,  Analytical  Chemist.     Crown  8vo.  55.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

CHEMICAL,  NATUBAL,  AND  PHYSICAL  MAGIC,  for  the 

Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Juveniles  during  the  Holiday  Vaca- 
tion.    With  30  Woodcuts  and  an  Invisible  Portrait.     Fcp.  8vo.  8«.  6(/, 

THE  ART   OP  FEBFTJMEBY;    being    the  History  and 

Tlieory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants, 
&c.  Third  Edition  ;  with  numerous  additional  Recipes  and  Analyses, 
and  53  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  10^.  Crf. 
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THE  CBIGEET  FIELD  ;  or,  the  History  and  the  Science  of 

the  Game  of  Cricket.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Pycroft,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll. 
Oxon.     Fourth  Edition  ;  with  2  Plates.     Fcp.  Svo.  5*. 

By  the  same  Author. 

THE  CRICKET  TUTOR;  a  Treatise  exclusively  Practical, 

dedicated  to  the  Captains  of  Elevens  in  Public  Schools.     ISmo.  1«. 
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THE  WABJ)£N :  A  Novel    By  Anthony  Teollope.    New 

and  cheaper  £dition.     Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

BAIU7HESTEB  TOWEBS :  A  Sequel  to  the  Warden.    New 

and  cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  55. 
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ELLICB  :  A  Tale.     By  L.  N.  Comyn.     Post  8vo.  9^.  M. 

138 

THE  LAST  OP  THE  OLD  SQTJIEES :  A  Sketch.     By  the 

Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  West  Tarring,  Sussex.  Second 
EditwTu     Fcp.  8vo.  4*.  M, 

139 

THE   ROMANCE  OF  A  DULL  LIFE.     Second  Edition, 

revised.     Post  8vo.  9*.  6e/. 

By  the  same  Author. 

KOBinNO  CLOUDS.     Second  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised 

througliout.     Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

THE    AFTEBNOON    OF    LIFE.       Second    and    cheaper 

Edition,  revised  throughout.     Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

PROBLEMS  IN  HUMAN  NATURE.    Post  8vo.    5^. 

140 

THE  TALES  AND  STORIES  OF  THE  AUTHOB  OF  AtfT 

HEEBEBT.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  in  10  vols,  crown  8vo.  price 
£l.  lis.  6d. ;  or  each  work  separately,  complete  in  a  single  rolmne,  as 
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AMY  HERBERT 2s.  6d.     IVORS    Bs.U 

GERTRUDE    2s.  Gd.     KATH ARTNE  ASHTON  .  35. 6(i. 

The  EARL'S  DAUGHTER  25.  W.  ;  MARGARET  PERCIVAL  55. 0(/. 
EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE...  2s.  ed.  LANETON  PARSONAGE 45. 6rf. 
CLEVEHALL    Ss.  Gd.  '  URSULA        As.ed. 

141 

SUNSETS  AND  SUNSHINE ;  or,  Varied  Aspects  of  Life. 

By  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Exning,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.     Post  8vo.  85.  Gd. 

142 

MY    LIFE,    AND    WHAT    SHALL   I    DO    WITH  IT? 

A  Question  for  Young  Gentlewomen.  By  an  Old  Mah).  Fourth 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  65. 


published  by  Messrs,  Longman  and  Co, 


143 

DEACONESSES :  An  Essay  on  the  Official  Help  of  Women 

in  Parochial.  Work  and  in  Charitable  Institutions.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
IIowsoN,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  Fcp. 
8vo.  55. 

144* 

ESSAYS    IN    ECCLESIASTICAL   BIOGSAFET.    By  the 

Eight  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  LL.D.  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Notice  of  the  Author,  by  his  Son.     8vo.  14«. 

B^  the  same  Author, 

LECTUBES  ON  THE  HISTOBT  OF  FBANCE.      Third 

Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  24*. 

145 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTOEIGAL   ESSAYS  contributed  to 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat.  Pour 
Editions,  as  follows  :— 

1.  Library  Edition  (the  Tenth),  8  vols.  8vo.  86s. 

2.  Complete  in   One   Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.      Square 
crown  8vo.  21 5. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

4.  The  People's  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  8f. 

146 

LOUD    MACAULAT'S    MISCELLANEOUS    WRITINGS: 

comprising  his  Contributions  to  Knighfe  Quarterly  Magazine,  Articles 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  not  included  in  his  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Biographies  written  for  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica* 
Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Inscriptions.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  21«. 

147 

THE  BEV.  STDNET  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WOBKS : 

Including  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Review.  Four  Edi- 
tions, viz. 

1 .  A  Library  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  36». 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volujte,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 

8vo.  2l5. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

4.  The  People's  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOFHT, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.     Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 

THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  THE  SEV.  STDNET  SMITH: 

A  Selection  of  the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Con- 
versation.    ICmo.  7s.  6d, 
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ESSAYS  SELECTED  FROM  CONTSIBUTIOKS  TO  THE 

Edinburgh  Review.     By  Henry  Kogers.     Second  Edition.     3  vols.  fcp. 

8vo.  2l5. 

By  the  same  Author. 

THE  ECLIPSE   OF  FAITH;    or,  A  Visit  to  a  Eeligious 

Sceptic.     Tenth  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  5». 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH,  by  its  Author: 

Being  a  Bejoinder  to  Professor  Newman's  Reply.    Fcp.  8vo.  Zs.  6d. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  COBEESPONDENGE  OF  K  E. 

H.  OEETSOH,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith. 
Crown  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

U9 

ESSAYS  AND  BEVIEWS.      By  the   Eev.   W.   Temple, 

D.D.,  Rev.  R.  Williams,  B.D.,  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.,  tlie  Rev.  H.  B. 
Wilson,  B.D.,  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Rev,  M.  Pattison,  B.D.,  and  Rev. 
B.  JowETT,  M.A.    Fcp.  Svo.  5». 

E88ATS  AHB  BEVIEWS,  Ninth  Edition,  in  Svg.  price  10s.  Sd. 
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BEVELATION    AND   SCIENCE,  in  respect  to  Bunsen's 

Biblical  Researches,  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  Mosaic 
Cosmogony,  With  an  Examination  of  certain  Statements  put  ft>rth  by 
the  remaining  Authors  of  Essays  and  Reviews.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W. 
Savile,  M.A.    Svo.  105.  Sd. 

151 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  SUPESNATU&AL   IN   ALL 


AGES  AHD  HATI0V8,  DT  ALL  CHVBCHES,  CHBI8TIAV  AED 
PAOAH:  Demonstrating  a  Universal  Faith.  By  Willlam  Howrrr, 
Author  of  Colonisation  and  Christianity,  &c.     2  vols,  post  Svo. 

[^Nearly  ready. 

THE  mSSIOir  AND  EXTENSION  OF  THE  CHUBCH  AT 

HOME,  considered  in  Eight  Lectures,  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxfoi*d  in  the  year  1S61,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Bampton,  M.A.  By  J.  Saxdpord,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Coventry.  Svo. 
price  12*. 

FETSICO-PSOFHEnCAL  ESSAYS  ON  THE  LOGAUTT 

OF  THE  EIEBEAL  U  H  KliTTAWCB :  Its  Nature  and  Character ;  the 
Resurrection  Body ;  the  Mutual  Recognition  of  Glorified  Saints.  By 
the  Rev,  W.  Lister,  F.G.S.    Crown  Svo.  10*.  6d. 


published  by  Meaare.  Longman  and  Co. 
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BISHOP  JESEKT  TATLOB'S  ENTIBE  WOBES :   With 

Life  by  Bishop  Heber.  Bevised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxlbrd.     10  vols.  8vo.  £6,  5«. 
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MOSHEIH'S   ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTOBT.      The  Bev. 

Dr.  MuRDOCK^s  Literal  Translation  from  the  Latin,  as  edited,  with 
Additional  Notes,  by  Henry  Soames,  M.A«  Third  Bevised  Edition^ 
carefully  re-edited  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  the  Rev. 
William  Stubbs,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Navestock,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     3  vols.  8vo.  [/n  the  press. 

156 

A  COUBSE  OF  ENGLISH  BEADINa,   adapted  to   cveiy 

taste  and  capacity ;  or,  How  and  What  to  Read :  With  Literary 
Anecdotes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  PrcRorr,  B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  Fop. 
8vo.  55. 

157 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  ON  BEUGION.    By  the  Author  of 

Amy  Herbert,     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  5^. 

By  the  same  Author. 

SELF-EXAMHTATION  BEFORE  CONFIBUATION:  With 

Devotions  and  Directions  for  Confirmation-Day.     d2mo.  Is.  6  J. 

HEADINGS  FOB  A  UONTH  FBEFABATOBY  TO   CON- 

FIEMATIOH :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
of  the  English  Church.     Fcp.  8vo.  4*. 

HEADINGS  FOB  EVEBT  DAT  IN  LENT  ;  CompUed  from 

the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.    Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

158 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  SAINTS  AND  HASTTBS,  as  repre- 

sented  in  Christian  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jaueson.  Third  Edition,  revised ; 
with  17  Etchings  and  180  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  31*.  6(/. 

By  the  same  Author. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  KONASTIC  OBDEBS,  as  represented 

in  Christian  Art.  New  and  improved  Edition,  being  the  Third ;  with 
many  Etchings  and  Woodcuts.     Square  crown  8vo.  \_Nearly  ready, 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA,  as  represented  in  Christian 

Art.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  285. 

THE  HISTOBT  OF  OUB  LOBD  AND  OF  HIS  PBECUBSOB 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST ;  with  the  Personages  and  Typical  Subjects  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art.  Square  crown  8vo. 
with  many  Etchings  and  Woodcuts.  [/n  the  press. 


^em&ral  List  of  New  Worbs 


189 

CATS'  AHD  FABLIE'S   BOOK  OF    EMRLTUrS  :    Moral 

Embkms,  irith  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations  :  Com- 
prising 60  circular  Vignettes,  60  Tail-pieces,  and  a  Frontispiece  com- 
posed from  their  works  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.,  and  engraved  on  Wood. 
The  Text  translated  and  edited,  with  Additions,  bj  R.  Pigct.  Imperial 
8vo.  Sit.  Sd, 

BUNYAN'S  PIL&BIM*S  PSOGBESS:   With  126  Dlustra- 

tioDs  on  Steel  and  Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by  C.  Bennett ;  and  a 
Preface  by  the  Bev.  C.  Kinoslet.     Fcp.  4to.  21«. 

»61 

THEOLOGIA    OEKKANIGA  :     Tranfilated    by    Susanna 

WnwwoRTH.  With  a  Prefiice  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kikgsley  ;  and  a  Letter 
by  Baron  Bunsen.     Fcp.  8vo.  bs. 

162 

LYBA  aEBlIAKIOA.    Translated  from  the  Geiman  by 

Catherine  Wikkworth.  Fibst  Sebies,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and 
Chief  Festivals  of  the  Chifistian  Year.  Seoond  Series,  the  Christian 
Liie.    Fcp.  8to.  price  bs,  each  series. 

HTMNS  FBOK  LYEl  OSSKAHICA.     lamo.  it. 

LT&lL  aSKMANICA.    First  Bsries,  as  above,  trasslated 

by  C.  WiNKWORTH.  With  Illustrations  from  Original  Bengns-by  John 
Leighton,  F.SJL.,  engnved  on  Wood  under  hia  siq^erinteDdenee.  Fcp. 
4to.  21s. 

TEE  CEOBALS-BOOK   FOB   BEFaLAKD;    A    Complete 

Hymn-Bo(^  for  Public  and  Private  Worship,  in  accordance  with  the 
Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Qiurch  of  England :  The  Hjfmns  from 
the  Lyra  Germanica  and  other  Sources,  translated  from  the  German  by 
C.  Wikkworth  ;  tibe  7\ine$y  fixnn  the  tSaered  Music  of  the  Lutheran, 
Latin,  and  other  Churehes,  for  Four  Voioes,  with  Hiatorical  Notes,  d^c, 
oompUed  and  edited  by  W.  S.  Bennitt,  Pitxfeawr  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  by  O.  GafJWomnPT.  Fq>.  4to.  prioe 
10s,  Sd,  cloth,  or  ISs,  half-bound  in  morocco. 

I  165 

;  HTXNOLOOIA  CHSISTIANA:    Psalms  aad  Hymns  for 

I  the  Christian  Seasons.  Selected  and  Contributed  by  Philbynmic 
Friends ;  and  Edited  by  Benjjucin  Hall  KixaSEKff  D^.,  Prebendary 
of  Lichfield.     Crown  8vo.  [Just  rtmdy. 


166 

LT&lL  SACRA ;  Being  a  Collection  of  Hymns,  Ancient  and 

Modem,  Odes,  and  Fragments  of  Sacred  Poetry ;  compiled  and  edited, 
with  a  Pre&ce,  bj  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savilb,  M.A*    Fq>.  8to.  5^. 

167 

LTBA  DOMESTICA :  Cliristian  Songs  for  Domestic  Edifica- 
tion. Translated  from  the  Psaltery  and  Harp  of  C  J.  P.  Spttta*  By 
BiCHARD  Massie.     Fcp.  8yo.  4«.  6i^. 

16§ 

THE  WIPE'S  MAirUAL ;  or,  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs 

on  Several  Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Calvert? 
M.A.  Ornamented  in  the  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Prayer-Book. 
Crown  8vo.  105.  6d. 

169 

EOBNE'S  INTBODTJCTIOK  TO  THE  CBITICAL  STTJDT 

AND  EiraWLEDOE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCBIPTUBES.  Eleventh 
Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
With  4  Maps  and  22  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4  vols.  Svo.  £3. 13#.  6d. 

Vol.  I. — A  Summary  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Genuineness, 
Authenticity,  Uncorrupted  Preservation,  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.     By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Horne,  B.D.     Svo,  15«. 

Vol.  II.  by  Ayre. — ^An  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  Biblical  Interpretation,  Revised  and  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.     Svo.  255. 

Or — Vol.  II.  by  Davidson. — The  Text  of  the  Old  TestametU  con- 
sidered :  With  a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Interpretation ;  and  a  brief 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  Books  and  the  Apocrypha, 
By  S.  Davidson,  D.D.  (Halle)  and  LL.D.     Svo.  25*. 

Vol.  in. — A  Simimary  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Horne,  B.D.     Svo.  IS5. 

Vol.  rV. — An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Horne,  B.D.  The  Critical 
Part  re-written  and  the  remainder  rerised  and  edited  by  8.  P. 
Tregelles,  LL.D.     Second  Edition,    8yo.  IStf. 

170 

HORNE'S    COMPENDIOUS    INTBODUCTION    TO    T 


STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Tenth  Edition,  carefhlly  re-edited  by  ihe 
Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.,  of  Gronville  and  Caina  College,  Cambridge. 
With  3  Maps  and  6  Illustrations.     Post  Svo.  95. 


D  2 


Oeneral  LiM  of  New  WotIbb 


Ytl 

nrsTBUcnoFS  nr  the  doctbihe  and  fbactice 

OF  UUJUVnAaiXX.  Intended  chieflj  as  an  Introduction  to  C<Hifir- 
matioD.  Bt  the  Right  Ber.  G.  £.  L.  Cotton.  D.D^  Bishop  of 
CALcnrTA.     ISmo.  2«.  W. 


171 


TBEASUET  OF  BIBLE  KHOWLEDOE  :  Comprismg 

m  Smnmaiy  of  the  Eridences  of  Chriatianitj ;  the  Principles  of  Biblical 
Criticism ;  the  HistoTT,  Chronologj,  and  Geographj  of  the  Scriptures ; 
an  Account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Canon ;  separate  Introductions  to 
the  sereral  Books  of  the  Bible,  &c.     By  the  Ker.  Joes  Atre,  M.A.   ; 
Fcp.  8to.  with  Maps,  EngnYings  on  Steel,  and  numerous  Woodcuts ;   > 
with  Mamndefs  Treasuries.  [^Xearly  ready.  | 


L 


m  , 

BOWDLEB'S  FAMILY  SHAKSFEABE ;  in  which  nothing 

is  added  to  the  Original  Text,  but  those  words  and  expressions  are  ' 
omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud.     Cheaper  Genuine 
Edition,  complete  in  1  toL  laige  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14«.     Or,  with  the  same   Illustrations,  in  6  Tolumes  for  the 
pocket,  price  d«.  each.  j 

174 

GOLDSMITHS  FOETICAL  WOBES.     Edited  by  Boltox 

GoBXET,  Esq.     Illustrated   with  numerous    Wood  Engrarings,    from 
Designs  bj  Members  of  the  Etching  Gub.     Square  crown  8to.  21s.        \ 

KOOBE'S  LALLA  BOOKH.     With  13  Plates,  engraved  on  j 

Steel,  from  Original  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and  Stephanoff.  , 
Square  crown  8to.  lbs. 

TENHIEL'S  EDrnOV  OF  KOOSE'S  LALLA  ROOEH.  • 

With  68  Woodcut  lUustradons,  from  Original  Drawings,  and  5  Initial  , 
Pages  of  Persian  Designs  by  T.  Suhnan,  Jun.     Fcp.  4to.  2I«.  | 

in 

KOOSE'S   IRISH  MELODIES.    With  13  highly-finished 

Steel  Plates,  from  Original  Designs  by  Eminent  Ardsts.     Square  crown  j 
8to.  21*.  : 

178 

KOOBE'S  FOETIGAL  WORKS.     People's  EditioD,  complete 

in  One  Volume,  large  type,  with  Portrait  after  Phillips.     Square  crown 
8to.  12s.  6d. 


in 

POETICAL  WOSES  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON 

(L.E.L.)  Comprising  the  Improvisatrice,  the  Venetian  Bracelet^  the 
Golden  Violet^  the  Troubadour,  and  Poetical  Remains.  New  Edition  ; 
with  2  Vignettes,     i  vols.  16mo.  10s. 

180 

LATS  OF  ANCIENT  SOME ;  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat.     16mo.  4^.  6d. 

j  LORD  MACAULATS  LATS  OP  ANCIENT  EOME.    With 

I       Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  G. 
Scharf.     Fop.  4to.  21 5. 

181 

POEMS.      By    Matthew  Arnold.      First  Series,  Third 

Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  Gd.     Second  Series,  55. 

Bt/  the  same  Author. 

MEBOPE :  A  Tragedy.     With  a  Preface  and  an  Historical 

Introduction.     Fcp.  8to.  5^. 

183 

SOUTHEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS;    with  all  the  Author's 

I        last   Introductions  and   Notes.      Library  Edition,  with   Portrait  and 
I        Vignette.     Medium  8vo.  21«. ;  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait  and 
19  Vignettes,  355. 

{  By  the  same  Author. 

THE  DOCTOR,  &c.     Complete  in  One  Volume.     Edited  by 

the  Rot.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette,  Bust,  and 
coloured  Plate.    Square  crown  Svo.  125.  6rf. 

18S 

CALDERON'S    THREE     DRAMAS:     Love    the    Greatest 

Enchantment,  The  Sorceries  of  Sin,  and  The  Devotion  of  the  Cross, 
attempted  in  English  Asonante  and  other  Imitative  Verse,  by  D.  F. 
MacCarthy,  M.R.I.A.,  with  Notes,  and  the  Spanish  Text.  Fcp.  4to.  15*. 

184 

A    SURVET     OP     HUMAN     PROGRESS     TOWARDS 

HIGHER  CI7ILI8 ATIOH :  a  Progress  as  little  perceived  by  the 
multitude  in  any  age,  as  is  the  growing  of  a  tree  by  the  children  who 
sport  under  its  shade.  By  Neil  Arnott,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Sro. 
price  65.  6d, 


QmmoL  UMt  €f  Nmc  WMb 


OQUHnZATKUr   KSD   OOLOnES:    Beb^  a  Series    of 

LeflliiiCB  delivcRd  before  die  Unirerai^  of  Oxford  in  1839,  '40,  and 
*4JL  Bj  Hermak  MnnrAU,  ILA^  PmfoaKT  of  Political  Eeooomj. 
Second  Edition,  with  Xotes  and  AdditknBL     8td.  ld«. 


a  M.  WILLICffS  POFULAB  TABLES  for  Ascertaining  the 

Yahie  of  Lifehold,  Leaa^K^  and  Cliiircii  Propertr,  Renewal  Fines, 
&c ;  the  Public  Funds ;  Annn^l  Areiage  Price  and  Interest  on  Conaola 
fbom  1731  to  1861 :  OiemicaL  Greographical,  Astrononucal,  Trigono- 
metrical Tables,  dre.  &c.     Fifth  EditioHy  enlarged.     Poet  8to.  10«. 

187 

THOMSOirS  TABLES  OF  DTTEBEST,  at  Three,  Four, 

(       Four  and  a-Half,  and  Fire  per  Cent^  from  One  Pound  ta  Ten  Thoosand 
and  from  I  to  365  Days.    12mo.  3«.  6d. 

IM  

A    BICTIOK ABY,    PBACTIGAL,    THEOBSTICAL,    AHB 

iJJirrORTCATi,  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Narigaticm.  Bj  J.  R. 
M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  New  Edition, 
eontaining  much  additional  Information.     8to.  50^. 


By  the  same  Author. 

A  DICnONAET,  GEOGRAFHIGAIi,  STATISTICAL,  ASD 

iJJirrORTOAL,  of  the  rarious  Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  Worid.  New  Edition,  revised ;  with  6  Maps.  2  vela. 
8To.6di.  ^ 

A  BLANTJAL  OF  6E0GBAFHT,  Physical,  Industrial,  and 

PoliticaL     By  William  Hughes,  F^G.S.,  &c^  Professor  of  Geograj^j 
I       in  Queen's  College,  London.     New  and   thoroughly  revised  Edition: 
with  6  coloured  Maps.     Fcp.  8to.  7s.  6d. 

Or,  in  Two  P^ois :  Part  I.  Europe,  3s.  6J. ;  Past  U.  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia,  4s. 


y:i 


L 


B§  the  same  Amihor, 

OEOGBAFST   OF   BKITISH  HIBTOBT :  Compre> 

handing  a  Geognqihical  Description  of  the  Bridub   Idaads  aad  the 

Coloniai  Empne  of  Britain,  ttceted  hiefenicaUy,  m 

firom  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.     Fcp.  8vo.    [Aserlf 


pvhlished  by  Messrs.  Longnum  and  Co. 


190 

A    NEW    BBITISE    GAZETTEER;     or,    Tqu^jOitcml 

Dictionarj  of  the  Britiflh  lalands  and  Narrow  Seas :  Comprisiiig  conciBe 
Deficriptioas  of  about  GO^OOO  Places,  Seats,  Natural  Features,  and 
Objects  of  Note,  founded  on  the  best  Authorities.  By  J.  A.  Sharp. 
2  vols.    8vo.  £2,  165. 

A  NEW    DICTIONABT   OF    OEOGEAPET,    Descriptive, 

Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical :  Forming  a  complete  General 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  K.  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  <&c.  Second 
Edition^  revised.  In  One  Volume  of  1,360  pages,  comprising  about 
50,000  Names  of  Places.     8vo.  30«. 

192 

AN   ENCTOLOPADIA  Hi?  €IVIL  KTOINEEBIire,  His- 

torical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  ^8,000 
Woodcuts.  By  £.  Cresy,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  extended. 
8vo.  425. 

193 

THE  ENOINEEfi'S  HAin)BOOE ;  explaining  the  Principles 

which  should  guide  the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Machinery,  with  the  necessary  Rules,  Proportions,  and  Tables.  By 
C.  S.  Lowndes,  Engineer.     Post  8vo.  5*. 

194 

USEFUL  INFORHATION  FOK  ENGINEERS:    Bemg  a 

First  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Working  Engineers  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  By  W.  Fairbairn,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10«.  6e?. 
Second  Series:  Containing  Experimental  Researches  on  the  CoUi^mw  of 
Boiler  Flues  and  the  Strength  of  Materials,  and  Lectures  on  subjects 
connected  with  Mechanical  Engineering,  &c.  With  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  105.  6e/. 

By  the  eame  Author. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MILLS  AND  MIIiLWORE.    Vol.  L  on 

the  principles  of  Mechanism  and  on  Prime  Movers.  With  Plalea  and 
Woodcuts.     8vo.  16«. 

196 

AN    BNCTCLOPJIDIA  OP  AECHITECTirEE,  Historical, 

Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.     8vo.  42«. 

196 

LOUDON'S    ENCTCLOP-fflDIA    of    Cottage,    Farm,    and 

Villa  Architecture  and  Fumitwre.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loimoii ; 
with  more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  68«. 


G€mgral  Lut  of  Seic  Warta 
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OF  ■igZHAliiaMy  designed  for  Students 

of  Appfied  Xedbanka^  Bj  T.  M.  &JOOCTE,  M  JU  Profe»or  of  Xatnnl 
PfukecpiiT  ia  Enff**  College,  LccdjD.     With  206  Fignr«*  on  Wood. 

UBSrS  DICTIOHABY  OF  ASTS^  KAHUFACTUBES,  AHD 

■  iMKi^  Fiftk  Eifitinn,  re- vriitei  azid  enlarged :  vith  neu-Ir  2,000 
Wood  EngraTing^  E£ted  bj  Eosor  Hcrr,  FJLS.,  F.S.S.,  Keeper  of 
VrwTTy  Reccnii^  &c.,  MHwtf^i  bj  nxxmeroas  gentlemeii  eminent  in 
ScacBce  aad  conncctgd  widi  tlie  Azts  and  Mann&ctmea,  3  roLsw  8to.  jf  4. 

AS  SffCTCLOBfiDIA  OF  BOKBSTIC  BOOHOKT :    Com- 

pniiig  mdi  sibjccta  aa  are  matt  imnediafielj  mniM?cted  witb  House- 
keepiz^.  Bj  Tbd&  Wostek;  aasated  br  Mza.  Ysxas,  With  nearij 
1,000  Woodcuts.     Sto.  31i.  M. 

■ODEBH  COOKERT  FOR  FBIVATE  FAWTTiTRS,  reducevl 

to  a  S]rasem  of  Easr  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefoUj-tested  Receipts,  in  j 
which  the  Principles  of  Baron  Liebig  and  other  eminent  Writers  have  1 
been  as  much  as  podsible  a4>piied  and  explained.  Br  Eliza  Acrox.  , 
Newlj  rerixd  aad  enkzged  Edition ;  with  8  Plam»  compisng  27 
Fignres^  and  150  Woodcofik    Fcpc  8to.  7#.  6</. 

A  FSACnCAL    TREATISE   OH   BBEWIHG,   based  on 

Chemical  and  Economical  Princqiles:  With  FormuJje  ibr  Pablic 
Brewers,  and  Inrtnictioiis  fa*  Prirate  Familiea.  Bj  W.  Black.  8to. 
price  lOcW. 

i  OH  FOOD  AHD  ITS  DISESTIOH:  Being  an  Introduction 

!       to  Dietetics.    Bj  W.  Bustobc,  ILD.,  I^jadan  to  St.  Thomas  a  Hos- 
!       pital,  &c.    With  48  Woodcuts.     Post  8to.  12#. 

i 

I  HIHTS    TO    MOTHERS  OH   THE  HAHAfiEKEHT   OF  | 
XHEIR  TraAT.Tir  DVBDTO  THE   PERIOD   OF   PBEBEAECY  1 
I      AED  IE  THE  LYIEO-IE  EOOH.    Bj  T.  Bull,  MJ).  Fcp.  8to.  5i. 


Bif  the  same  Author, 

j  THE  HATEBHAL  HAHAGEKEHT  OF  CHILDREH   IH 

j      HEALTH  AED  DIBBA8B.    Fcp.  8to.  hs. 


i 


published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 


304 

LECTTJBES    ON    THE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND 

CHILDHOOD.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.,  &c.  Fourth  Edition^  care- 
iully  revised  throughout ;  with  numerous  additional  Cases,  and  a  copious 
Index.     8vo.  14*. 

905 

THE  PATENTEE'S  KANUAL :  A  Treatise  on  the  Law 

and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent,  especially  intended  for  the  use  of 
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